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PREFACE. 


The  volume  now  submitted  to  the  public  is  intended  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  a  Guide  Book  to  the  Papal  States,  including  Rome 
with  its  Contorni,  and  those  cities  of  Etruria  which  lie  between  the 
Arno  and  the  Northern  Campagna.  It  includes  also  the  two  great 
roads  from  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Perugia  and  Siena.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  comprise  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  a  single  volume ;  but  as  the  work  proceeded  it 
was  found  impossible  to  do  so  without  making  it  too  bulky  to  be 
convenient  to  the  traveller,  and  destroying  its  uniformity  with  the 
rest  of  the  series  which  has  been  honoured  with  so  large  a  share  of 
approbation.  The  Central  and  Southern  States  of  Italy  are  per- 
haps of  greater  interest  than  any  other  part  of  Europe :  it  has 
therefore  been  considered  more  desirable  to  describe  them  in  sepa- 
rate volumes  than  to  pass  lightly  over  their  historical  scenes,  or 
curtail  the  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  provincial  cities,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  Guide  Book.  The 
present  volume  is  on  the  exact  plan  of  the  Hand- Books  for  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy,  but  is  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent author.  It  is  the  result  of  two  journeys  into  Italy,  and  of 
an  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  country  and  the  people  by 
studying  their  characters  on  the  spot,  and  by  acquiring  a  personal 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  great  capitals,  but  of  those  remoter  dis- 
tricts which  are  rich  in  historical  and  artistic  associations  beyond 
any  other  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  account  of  Rome  will  be 
found  arranged  on  a  more  systematic  plan  than  has  hitherto  been 
adopted.  Instead  of  describing  it  in  districts,  the  objects  have 
been  classified  under  separate  heads,  in  order  that  the  traveller 
may  be  enabled  at  a  single  glance  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how 
little  it  contains  of  any  particular  class.  The  materials  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  were  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  during 
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residence  in  the  capital  for  a  considerable  period  in  1837  and  1838, 
and  have  been  verified  and  enlarged  by  two  subsequent  visits. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects, 
there  must  necessarily  be  deficiencies.  Any  corrections  or  addi- 
tions, the  result  of  personal  observation,  authenticated  by  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  them 
to  the  "  Editor  of  the  Hand-Books  for  Travellers,"  under  cover  to 
the  Publisher,  will  be  thankfully  employed  for  future  editions. 

The  volume  which  will  follow  this  will  include  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the  roads  leading  into  them  from 
the  Papal  States,  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 
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1.  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Papal  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south-east 
by  Naples,  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Tuscany  and  M odena.  The  superficial  area,  according  to 
Boscowich,  is  18,117  Roman  square  miles:  other  authorities 
compute  it  as  13,000  or  14,000  Italian  square  miles,  of  60  to  a 
degree,  and  it  has  recently  been  estimated  by  government  surveys 
at  13,017  Italian  square  miles.  The  Raccolta  of  1833  shows  that 
the  total  population  of  that  year  was  2,732,436,  giving  to  the  super- 
ficial area  of  13,000  miles  a  ratio  of  rather  more  than  210  souls  for 
every  square  mile.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  only  a  third  part 
of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Of  its  numerous  rivers,  the  Tiber 
only  is  navigable :  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  the  Tronto  and  the 
Metauro  are  the  most  important,  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  others 
serve  as  harbours  for  the  light  fishing  craft  of  the  gulf.  The  two 
great  pK)rts  are  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Ancona ;  the  ancient  harbours  of 
Terracina  and  Porto  d'Anzo  have  been  rendered  useless  to  vessels 
of  large  burden,  by  immense  deposits  of  sand.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Trasimeno  or  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Papal  States  have  been  ac- 
quired at  various  periods,  by  inheritance,  by  cession,  and  by 
conquest.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  which  con- 
stituted the  first  temporal  possession  of  the  Holy  See,  was  conferred 
by  Pepin  on  Stephen  II.,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  exarchate 
which  had  been  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Lombards. 
The  duchy  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Terracina  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  includes  the  southern  Campagna,  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  hills.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  alloidial  possessions  of  the  Countess  Matilda  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  church ;  that  portion  of  them,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extends  from  Rome  to 
Bolsena,  including  the  coast  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto  were  also  included  in  this  famous  donation.  On  the  return 
01  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  subsequent  subjection  of 
the  petty  princes  of  Romagna  and  Umbria,  other  important  districts 
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{gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  the  church.  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Citt^  di  Castello  and  numerous  dependent  towns  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  and  the  conquests  of  Julius  II.  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  the  important  districts  of  Bologna 
and  Ravenna.  Ancona  was  occupied  by  the  Papal  troops  in  1532, 
Ferrara  was  seized  in  1597,  the  Duke  of  Urbino  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  church  in  1626,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Papal  States 
received  their  last  additions  in  the  fiefs  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione, 
which  were  wrested  from  the  Farnese  by  Innocent  X.  The  isolated 
Duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  district  of  Pontecorvo,  belong  also  to 
the  church,  although  they  are  situated  far  within  the  Neapolitan 
frontier. 

The  States  are  divided  into  twenty  provinces.  The  first  is  the 
Comarca  of  Rome,  including  within  its  jurisdiction  the  three 
districts  of  Rome,  Tivoli,  and  Subiaco.  The  other  nineteen  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  Legations  and  Delegations.  The  Legations 
are  governed  by  Cardinals,  and  the  Delegations  by  Monsignori  or 
Prelates.  There  are  six  Legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ravenna, 
Urbino  (with  Pesaro),  and  Velletri.  There  are  thirteen  Delegations, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Perugia,  Spoleto, 
Rieti,  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  Civita  Vecchia,  Frosinone  (with  Pontecorvo). 
and  Benevento.  Each  province  is  divided  into  communes,  and 
eleven  of  them  are  divided  into  districts  (distretti),  with  pecu- 
liarities of  local  government  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  GOVERNMENT. 

An  unlimited  elective  hierarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  College  of  (jardinals  out  of  their  own  body. 
The  number  of  the  Cardinals  was  limited  to  seventy  by  Sixtus  V., 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  disciples  whom  the  Saviour  commis- 
sioned to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  the  world ;  but  the  college 
is  seldom  full.  All  vacancies  in  their  body  are  filled  up  by  the  Pope, 
whose  power  in  this  respect  is  absolute.  The  Cardinals  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Sacred  College,  and  are  the  Princes  of  the 
Church.  They  rank  in  three  classes — 1.  The  six  Cardinal  Bishops 
(Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Albano,  Frascati) ;  2.  Fifty  Car- 
dinal Priests ;  3.  Fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons.  They  all  receive 
salaries,  independently  of  any  revenues  which  they  may  derive  from 
benefices,  and  from  the  emoluments  of  public  offices.  On  the  death 
of  the  Pope,  the  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain  for  nine  days,  and  during  that  time  he  has  the  privilege 
of  coining  money  in  his  own  name  and  impressed  with  his  own 
arms.  On  the  ninth  day,  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Pope  takes 
place,  and  on  the  day  following  the  Cardinals  are  summoned  to  the 
secret  conclave  to  elect  his  successor.  They  are  shut  up  till  they 
agree:  the  voting  is  secret,  and  the  election  is  determmed  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  subject  to  the  privilege  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain,  to  put  each  a  veto  on  one  candidate.  The  conditions  of 
the  election  require  that  the  Pope  be  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  Car- 
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dinal,  and  an  Italian  by  birth.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  as  chief  minister,  and  by  different 
Boards  or  Congregazioni.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  the  Treasur}^  or  Financial  department,  presided  over  by 
the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  twelve  Prelates,  an  Auditor, 
the  Treasurer-General  or  Finance  Minister,  and  Assessors;  the 
Chancery,  or  Cancelleria,  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Chan- 
cellor ;  the  Dataria,  for  ecclesiastical  benefices,  presided  over  by  a 
Cardinal ;  the  Buon  Governo,  for  municipal  police,  presided  over 
by  a  Cardinal  Prefect,  assisted  by  twelve  other  Cardinals  and 
Prelates ;  the  Congregazione  de'  Monti,  for  the  public  debts ;  the 
Sacra  Consultll,  a  college  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Physicians,  and 
Assessors,  for  the  political  and  civil  administration  of  the  provinces, 
over  which  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  presides ;  the  Court  of 
the  Segnatura ;  and  the  Sacra  Kuota,  the  great  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  of  the  States.  The  Cardinal  Chamberlain  is  the  only 
minister  who  holds  office  for  life.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
is  generally  a  personal  friend  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  and  is  always 
the  confidential  minister.  Subordinate  to  him  is  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  who  is  always  a  prelate  or  monsignore  of  high  rank.  The 
power  of  the  Governor  is  very  great:  he  includes  within  his  juris- 
diction the  whole  province  of  the  Comarca ;  he  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  police  of  Rome,  and  possesses  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  The  Auditor  of  the  Camera,  the  Auditor  of  the  Pope 
(Uditore  Santissimo),  and  the  Major-Domo  or  Steward  of  the 
Household,  are  also  prelates,  and  have  the  envied  privilege  of 
keeping  carriages  similar  to  the  cardinals.  The  Pope's  Auditor 
examines  the  titles  of  candidates  for  bishoprics,  and  decides  all 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  Pope :  the  Major-Domo  is  an  officer  of  great 
influence,  and  is  entitled  to  a  cardinal's  hat  on  quitting  office. 

In  the  provinces,  the  Legates  and  the  Delegates  have  a  Council 
(Congregazione  di  Governo),  consisting  of  the  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
chief  town,  and  from  two  to  four  Councillors,  named  by  the  Pope, 
and  holding  office  for  five  years.  In  the  larger  provinces  there  are 
four  Councillors,  two  of  whom  belong  to  the  town,  and  two  to  other 
parts  of  the  province,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Legation  of  Bologna, 
where  all  four  Councillors  are  elected  from  the  city.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  second  class  there  are  three  Councillors,  two  of  whom 
belong  to  the  chief  town,  and  the  other  to  the  countrjr.  In  the 
provinces  of  the  third  class  there  are  only  two  Councillors,  one 
taken  from  the  town  and  one  from  the  country.  These  Councillors 
have  no  vote,  but  when  they  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Delegate 
their  reasons  are  recorded  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  two  Assessors  of  the  Delegate  are  lawyers,  and  act  as 
judges  in  civil  matters  in  the  chief  town,  but  they  must  not  be 
natives  of  the  province.  Eleven  of  the  Delegations  are  divided 
into  governments  or  districts  (distretti),  under  the  direction  of  a 
Governor,  who  is  always  subject  to  the  Delegate,  and  must  be  a 
stranger  to  the  district    These  Governors  exercise  a  civil  and 
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criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  districts,  similar  to  that  of  the  Assessors 
in  the  towns.  Each  government,  or  distretto,  is  again  subdivided 
into  Communes,  which  still  retain  their  ancient  magistracy  and 
councils.  The  Councils  answer  to  our  corporations,  and  consist 
of  from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  unpaid  members,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  Commune :  they  are  self-elected,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  veto  of  the  Delegate,  and  retain  their  seats  for  life. 
They  are  presided  over  by  the  Gonfaloniere,  elected  out  of  their 
own  body  for  two  years,  and  corresponding  to  our  mayor.  He  is 
supported  by  a  body  of  from  two  to  six  Anziani,  or  aldermen,  half 
of  whom  retire  with  the  Gonfaloniere  every  two  years.  These 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Delegate.  The  Council  have  also  the  power  of  appointing  all  the 
other  functionaries  of  the  Commune,  who  must  submit  to  a  fresh 
election  by  ballot  every  two  years.  They  also  assess  the  rates  and 
other  imposts,  and  have  an  annual  budg:et  {tabella  di  prevenzione) 
presented  to  them  by  the  Gonfaloniere.  After  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Council,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Delegate  for  ap- 
proval, and  at  last  is  sent  to  the  Buon  Governo,  and  becomes  law 
when  it  has  been  approved  and  returned  to  the  Commune.  No 
money  for  local  purposes  can  be  raised  without  these  formalities, 
and  no  accounts  CAn  be  discharged  by  the  municipal  authorities 
until  they  have  been  audited  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Buon  Governo.  There  are  no  less  than  834  Communes  in  the 
Papal  States  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this  system  of  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  JUSTICE. 

Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  States  on  the  laws  of  the 
"  Corpus  Juris,'*  and  the  Canon  Law.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Pope.  They  must  be  above  thirty  years  of  age,  of  un- 
blemished character,  of  legitimate  birth,  doctors  of  law,  and  have 
practised  at  the  bar  as  advocates  for  at  least  five  years.  Every 
Governor  of  a  country  district  has  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  in 
civil  cases  to  the  amount  of  300  scudi ;  and  in  criminal  cases  of  a 
minor  character,  subject  to  appeal.  In  the  chief  towns  the 
Assessors  of  the  Delegate  have  jurisdiction  in  lesser  offences ;  and 
the  Collegiate  Court,  composed  of  the  Delegate,  his  two  Assessors, 
an  ordinary  Judge,  and  a  Member  of  the  Communal  Council,  has 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
whole  province,  with  the  power  of  appeal  to  one  of  the  three 
higher  courts.  This  Collegiate  Court  is  also  the  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  local  Governors  and  Assessors.  In  every 
criminal  court  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
and  the  depositions  are  taken  down  in  writing.  The  accused  has 
a  right  to  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  called  the  Awocato  de' 
Paveri,  who  is  always  a  person  of  high  acquirements,  appointed  by 
the  Pope  and  paid  by  government.  All  matters  in  which  church* 
men  are  concerned,  and  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  the  eccle- 
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siaBtical  authority  by  the  Canon  Law,  are  tried  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  which  exist  in  each  diocese  under  the  direction  of 
the  Archbbhops  and  Bishops.  The  more  important  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  Penitenzieria,  or  Secret  Inquisition, 
over  which  a  Cardinal  presides,  assisted  bv  twelve  other  Cardinals, 
and  a  Prelate  as  Assessor.  The  Judges  of  the  ordinary  courts  are 
required,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  to  state  the  grounds  of  their 
decision.  There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal  for  the  provinces  in 
the  Second  Instance,  one  at  Bologna,  one  at  Macerata,  and  the 
Segnatura  at  Rome.  If  the  first  judgment  be  confirmed  on  appeal, 
the  suit  can  be  carried  no  further ;  but  when  the  first  judgment  is 
reversed,  the  cause  is  carried  to  the  Segnatura,  where  it  is  decided 
whether  it  may  be  further  prosecuted  or  not.  If  the  decision  be 
in  the  affirmative,  the  suit  is  carried  into  the  celebrated  Court  of 
the  Sacra  Ruota,  once  the  supreme  court  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  still  possessing  extensive  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
Prelates,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  Spain,  one  by  Tuscany  alter- 
nately with  Perugia,  one  by  France,  one  by  Germany,  one  by  Milan, 
and  the  remaining  six  by  the  Pope.  The  Ruota  gives  judgment 
with  the  reasons,  which  may  either  be  reviewed  or  carried  to  the 
Su])reme  Court  of  the  Camera  Apostolica.  As  a  cause  is  not  finally 
decided  until  two  similar  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  an 
appeal  to  the  Ruota,  and  a  review  of  its  judgment,  frequently 
protracts  the  cause  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  contending:  parties. 
The  addresses  of  the  advocates  in  the  Segnatura  and  the  Ruota  are 
delivered  in  Latin.  In  criminal  proceedings  there  are  no  limits  to 
imprisonment  on  suspicion,  and  the  trial  is  often  indefinitely  delayed, 
without  the  power  of  the  accused  to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges. 
This  dilatory  system,  the  rare  infliction  of  fines,  the  absence  of 
liberation  on  Iwiil,  and  the  universal  practice  of  imprisonment  for 
all  kinds  of  offences,  tend  to  keep  the  prisons  constantly  full,  and 
constitute  the  great  reproach  of  the  Papal  administration.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  average  number  of  persons  actually  in  confine- 
ment is  about  6000 :  there  are  nine  prisons  for  convicted  criminals 
— Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  Porto  d'  Anzo,  Spoleto,  Narni,  St.  Leo, 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  Fermo,  and  Civita  Castellana. 

4.  REVENUE. 

The  total  average  income  of  the  Papal  States  is  under  two  millions 
sterling.  The  expenses  of  collection  are  not  less  than  460,000/., 
leaving  a  net  revenue  in  round  numbers  of  1,540,000/.  Out  of  this 
limited  revenue,  the  sum  of  560,000/.  goes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  110,000/.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, 105,000/.  for  the  allowances  to  the  Cardinals,  the  expenses  of 
Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  and  Ministers  to  Foreign  Courts. 
The  expenses  of  the  Court  are  under  60,000/.,  of  which  a  very 
small  portion  is  paid  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  details  of  the 
Papal  revenues  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  Abstract 
from   the  Official  Returns  of  the  Camera,  for  1835 :— /?tfctftp/*, 
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I.  Pr»dial  Iropost,  Taxes,  and  Landed  Property,  2,653,356  Bciidi. 

II.  Customs,  Excise,  and  Monopolies,  4,354,038.  III.  Stamps, 
Registry,  and  Mortgages,  577,910.  IV.  Post-Office,  288,065.  V.  Lot- 
teries, 896,266.  Total,  8,769,638.— i?irp^«<?* :  I.  Sacred  Palaces, 
Sacred  Colleges,  Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  and  Ministers  to 
Foreign  Courts,  485,020.    II.  Interest  of  Public  Debt,  2,547,555. 

III.  Government  and  State  Expenses,  490,829.  IV.  Justice,  Police, 
and  Prisons,  853,735.  V.  Public  Instruction,  Scientific  Establish- 
ments, Fine  Arts  in  Rome  and  in  the  Provinces,  Encouragement 
to  National  Marine,  &c.,  108,861.  VI.  Charities,  Commission  of 
Loans,  Poor  employed  in  clearing  out  Antiquities,  and  acts  of 
Public  Beneficence,  267,769.  VII.  Public  Works,  restoring  roads, 
cleaning  and  lighting  Rome,  improving  navigation  of  the  Tiber, 
repairing  Churches,  and  preserving  the  Antiquities  and  public 
Monuments,  540,722.  VIII.  Troops  of  the  Line  and  Carabmeers, 
1,823,146.  IX.  Other  Military  Expenses,  Hospitals,  Arsenals,  and 
Boards  of  Health,  284,069.  X.  Public  Festivals,  and  Extra  Ex- 
penses, 42,578.  XI.  Reserve  Fund,  100,000.  Total,  7,544,289.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  costs  of  collection,  amounting  to  1,694,089» 
giving  a  total  Expenditure  of  9,238,378 ;  and  showing,  as  compared 
with  the  Receipts,  a  deficit  of  468,740  scudi.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  the  Budget  for  the  preceding  year  gave  a  surplus  of 
497,612 ;  and  that  these  returns  appear  to  give  only  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue,  those  which  are  purely  Ecclesiastical  not  enter- 
ing into  the  State  accounts.  In  regard  to  the  items  under  the  costs 
of  collection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  without  enumerating  the 
details,  that  they  amount  altogether  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  revenue.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  prsedial  imposts  is  on 
an  average  23  per  cent.,  that  of  collecting  the  customs  11  per  cent., 
of  the  stamps  16  per  cent,  post-office  60  per  cent.,  lotteries  69  per 
cent.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1834  to  6,300,000/. ;  which 
includes  the  old  debt  of  4,500,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  at 
Milan,  and  three  French  loans  of  600,000/.  each,  negotiated  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  the  interest  of  which  is  payable  in  Paris.  The 
total  interest  of  the  public  debt  is  nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  net 
revenue. 

5.  ECCLESIASTICAI.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Exclusive  of  Rome,  the  Papal  States  comprise  9  archbishoprics, 
59  bishoprics,  and  13  abbacies:  the  Archbishoprics  are  those  of 
Bologna,  Benevento,  Camerino  (with  Treja),  Ferrara,  Fermo,  Ra- 
venna, Spoleto,  Bevagna  (with  Trevi),  and  Urbino.  The  secular 
clergy  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  35,000,  the  monks  to 
upwards  of  10,000,  and  the  nuns  to  more  than  80(X).  The  number 
of  monasteries  is  calculated  at  1824,  and  the  convents  at  612.  The 
office  of  Prelate  is  peculiar  to  the  Papal  States :  this  dignitary  is 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  bishop,  but  an  official  servant  of  the 
Government,  a  kind  of  under  Secretary  of  State,  either  temporal 
or  spiritual,  with  the  title  of  Monsignore.    He  is  not  necessarily  in 
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holy  orders,  and  unlest  he  has  been  ordained  he  becomes  a  layman 
on  retiring  from  office  It  is  however  essential  that  the  candidate 
for  the  prelatureship  be  of  noble  birth,  that  he  possets  the  de^ee 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  enjoy  a  private  income  of  500  scudi  per 
annum.  From  200  to  250  of  these  officers  are  employed  in  various 
departments  of  the  State ;  some  are  attached  to  the  court  of  the 
Pope,  and  others  act  as  secretaries  or  members  of  congregations  or 
government  boards.  It  is  the  great  stepping-stone  to  preferment 
to  all  the  hicrher  offices  of  state :  the  Prelate  generally  becomes  a 
Nuncio,  a  Delegate,  a  Judge,  Grovernor  of  Rome,  Treasurer  or 
Auditor-General ;  and  since  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  has  been  thrown 
open  to  laymen,  he  frequently  obtains  a  seat  in  the  Sacred  College 
by  promotion  from  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  He  wears  a  dis- 
tinguishing costume,  and  is  recognised  in  Rome  by  his  violet 
stockings  and  his  short  black  silk  cloak. 

The  Jews  in  the  Papal  States  amount  to  about  9000,  and  have 
8  synagogues.  Of  this  number  there  are  4000  in  Rome,  1800  in 
Ferrara,  and  1600  in  Ancona. 

6.  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Army  is  governed  by  a  Board  called  the  Presidenza  delle 
Armi,  under  the  control  of  a  Prelate  with  the  title  of  Commission- 
ario.  Its  force  is  estimated  at  14,000  men,  including  12,000  infantry, 
1000  cavalry,  and  1000  artillery.  In  this  number  is  calculated  two 
regiments  of  Swiss,  comprising  4400  men.  The  Swiss  Body  Guard 
of  the  Pope,  commanded  by  a  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  comprises 
126  foot  soldiers,  who  carry  the  ancient  halberd  and  wear  the  sin- 
gular costume  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Pope  has  another  guard,  called  the  Guardia  Nobile,  a  mounted 
v<minteer  corps  of  80  noblemen,  commanded  by  one  of  the  Roman 
princes.  It  is  their  province  to  attend  the  Pope  on  all  public  and 
church  ceremonies ;  and  they  constitute,  both  by  their  equipments 
and  as  the  61ite  of  the  nobility,  the  most  distinguished  military  body 
in  Rome.  The  Carabineers,  or  Police  force,  amount  to  4000 ;  the 
Custom-house  officers  to  1500.  There  is  also  a  Corps  of  Volunteers 
(voluntarj),  in  which  15,000  men  are  enrolled,  but  it  is  not  in  active 
service.  The  Papal  Navy  contains '  a  few  gun  brigs  and  smaller 
craft,  and  two  steamers.  The  Mercantile  Marine  includes  91  vessels 
of  the  gross  tonnage  of  7069  tons,  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  a 
large  number  of  coasters  and  fishing  craft,  of  which  no  account 
can  be  obtained. 

7.  EDUCATION. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Papal  Government  provides  education  for 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population.  The  whole  system  was  very  imper- 
fect prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  XII.,  whose  well-known  Bull  "Quod 
Divina  Sapientia  omnes  docet,"  gave  a  great  impulse  to  popular 
education  m  Italy.  There  are  three  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
the  Universities,  the  Bishops*  Schools,  and  the  Communal  or  Parish 
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Schools.  I.  There  are  6  Universities,  divided  into  two  classes, 
primary  and  secondary.  The  two  primary  Universities  are  that  of 
Rome,  founded  a.d.  1244 ;  and  that  of  Bologna,  founded  1119.  The 
six  secondary,  are  those  of  Ferraraf  1264),  Perugia  (1307-20 ),  Macerata 
1548),  Fermo  (1589),Camerino  (1727),  and  the  College  of  the  Scolopg 
at  Urbino,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  About 
2650  young  men  receive  an  academical  education  at  these  eight 
universities.  II.  The  Bishops'  Schools  are  established  in  all  the 
communes  which  are  rich  enough  to  support  them.  The  masters 
are  appointed  by  the  communal  councils,  after  an  open  competition 
before  Che  Gonfaloniere,  and  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Bishop. 
III.  The  Communal  Schools  answer  in  some  measure  to  the  parish 
schools  of  England,  but  the  state  of  education  is  generally  ve]7  low, 
and  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

In  Rome,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  poor 
children  are  gratuitously  educated.  The  372  elementary  schools, 
instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  still  exist,  and  include 
three  classes : — 1.  Those  in  which  a  small  sum  is  paid ;  2.  The  gra- 
tuitous schools;  3.  The  infant  schools.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  is  14,0()0,  who  are  distributed  among  the  different  schools 
in  the  following  proportion:— 1.  Paid  Schools,  3600;  Boys  2000, 
Girls  1600.  2.  Gratuitous  Schools,  5600 ;  Boys  2700,  Girls  2900 
3.  Infant  Schools,  4800.  The  gratuitous  schools  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  parish  priests.  The  masters  are  publicly 
examined  before  election ;  the  schools  are  periodically  visited  by 
ecclesiastical  inspectors,  and  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden.  In 
regard  to  female  education,  there  are  no  private  schools  either  for 
the  aristocracy  or  the  middle  classes :  the  instruction  of  females  of 
this  rank  is  entirely  confined  to  the  convents,  and  those  of  the  class 
below  them  are  boarded  and  taught  in  the  different  charitable 
conservatori. 

8.  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  than  the  States  of  the  Church ; 
and  yet  their  great  resources  are  very  imperfectly  applied,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  understood.  The  enormous  forests  which 
cover  the  uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely 
neglected ;  the  excellent  wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without 
effort,  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  are  little  known  beyond 
the  frontier ;  and  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  have  never 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  provincial  population  are  rather 
agricultural  than  manufacturing,  and  many  articles  of  natural  pro- 
duce are  exported  to  a  small  extent.  Tne  manufactures  on  the 
other  hand,  though  making  creditable  progress,  are  chiefly  for 
home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  the  following : — corn  from 
Romagna;  oil  from  the  southern  provinces;  hemp  and  aniseed 
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from  Romagna,  from  the  Bologneee,  and  the  Polesina  of  Ferrara ; 
woad,  to  the  annual  amount  of  14,000  lbs.,  from  Rieti,  CittiL  di  Caa- 
tello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  and  Camerino ;  tobacco,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  lbs.,  from  all  parts  of  the  States ;  pine-kemeh  from  Ravenna 
to  Austria ;  cork- bark,  to  the  amount  of  560,000  lbs.,  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  England  ;  wool  and  wrought  silk  in  large  quantities  to 
France,  England,  and  Piedmont ;  potash  from  Rome,  Corneto,  and 
Porto  d'Anzo ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,  and  Romagna  to  Tus- 
cany ;  and  rags  for  manure,  to  the  large  amount  of  3  milhons  of  lbs., 
from  all  the  great  towns.  The  best  alum  known  is  found  at  Tolfa 
near  Civita  Vecchia :  it  was  once  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, but  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  artificial 
alum,  and  the  present  produce  is  unknown.  The  works  at  Tolfa 
are  a  monopoly  of  the  Camera,  and  are  the  only  mines  worked  by 
the  government.  In  the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini  are  valu- 
able sulphur  mines,  yielding  an  annual  produce  of  4  millions  of  lbs. 
The  vitriol  works  of  Viterbo  produce  upwards  of  100.000  lbs.,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  exported.  The  salt  works  of  Cervia,  the 
Comacchio,  and  Corneto,  give  an  annual  produce  of  76,000,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  very  generally  diffused  over  all  parts 
of  the  States :  woollen  cloths,  to  the  annual  value  of  300,000  scudi, 
are  produced  at  Rome,  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Terni,  Matelica,  Perugia, 
Gubbio,  Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  Narni,  Alatri,  and  other 
places  of  less  importance.  Silks^  damasks,  and  velvets  are  manu- 
factured at  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone 
where  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  has  given  to  the  works  the  impulse 
of  the  steam-engine.  Ribbons  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  at 
Bologna,  Forli,  Fano,  and  Pesaro  ;  and  silk  stockings  are  made  at 
the  same  places,  and  at  Ancona  and  Ascoli.  The  silk  veils  and 
crape  of  Bologna  were  formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe ; 
and  though  the  trade  has  declined,  they  are  still  esteemed  in  France 
and  other  countries.  The  carpets  of  Pergola  were  once  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  where  they 
had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns :  the 
hats  of  Rome,  which  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  200,000  scudi 
annually,  are  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  States,  and  even 
in  Naples  and  Tuscany.  Wax  candles,  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
scudi,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  class  for  domestic  use,  are 
made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Ancona,  and  Foligno :  at  the 
latter  place  the  trade  is  particularly  flourishing.  The  cotton  fabrics 
at  Rome,  in  the  semicircular  Theatridiimi  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, have  made  little  progress,  compared  to  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  and  flax.  The  ropes  and  cordage  produced  in  the  asylums, 
public  schools,  and  private  rope-yards  are  of  superior  quality, 
and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  to  Greece.  The  Paper 
manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1564,  still  keep 
up  their  reputation :  the  quantity  manufactured  annually  in  the 
States  is  3,600,000  lbs.,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  derived  from 
Fabriano.    The  paper  rivals  in  its  quality  the  great  Neapolitan 
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cstabUshment  on  the  Fibreno,  and  is  exported  to  the  Levant,  and 

even  to  the  Brazils. 

9.  AGRICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Papal  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  Tuscany ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  active  industry 
which  has  rendered  the  territory  of  the  Grand-Duke  the  garden  of 
Italy.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  Papal  system  is  the  prevalence 
of  immense  farms  in  the  least  cultivated  districts.  The  Campagna 
immediately  around  Rome,  called  by  the  Italian  agriculturists  the 
"  Agro  Romano ;"  the  vast  tract  of  Maremma,  which  spreads  along 
the  coast  from  the  Tuscan  frontier  to  that  of  Naples;  and  the 
marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  are  all 
cultivated  upon  the  system  of  large  farms,  and  are  consequently  in 
the  hands  ot  a  few  wealthy  agriculturists.  In  other  parts  of  Italy 
the  farms  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  have  poor  landlords  and 
still  poorer  tenants.  The  large  estates  are  held  in  mortmain  ;  the 
longest  leases  are  for  life,  and  the  shortest  for  twelve  years.  The 
Maremma  district  is  divided  among  150  farmers.  The  Agro  Ro- 
mano, containing  about  550,000  English  acres,  is  divided  into  farms 
varying  from  1200  to  3000  acres :  some,  however,  are  much  larger, 
as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  farm  of  Campomorto,  whith  con- 
tains not  less  than  20,000  acres.  This  immense  tract  is  in  the 
hands  of  about  forty  farmers,  who  are  called  "  Mercanti  di  Cam- 
pagna,'' and  form  a  corporation  protected  by  the  Government,  and 
possessed  of  peculiar  privileges.  Each  Mercante  rents  several 
farms,  paying  a  fixed  rent  only  for  the  cultivable  ground :  many  of 
them  are  extremely  rich,  and  live  in  palaces  at  Rome,  where  they 
have  counting-houses  and  clerks  to  transact  the  business  of  their 
farms.  The  smallest  farms  of  the  Agro  Romano  require  a  capital 
of  2000/.,  while  the  largest  require  one  of  20,000/. ;  the  rent  alone 
of  the  farm  of  Campomorto,  mentioned  above,  is  5000/.  a-year. 
Leases  at  fixed  rents  are  rare  in  the  Papal  States,  except  in  some 
of  the  great  farms  and  in  the  Maremma.  where  estates  are  occasion- 
ally subdivided  and  underlet  to  small  farmers.  The  mezzeria 
system,  or  the  plan  of  colonizing,  everywhere  prevails.  This 
system,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  Italian  history,  is 
founded  on  a  division  of  profits  between  the  landlord  and  tenant : 
it  necessarily  implies  a  mutual  good  faith  between  the  parties, 
and  an  entire  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tus- 
cany, where  the  system  flourishes  in  great  perfection,  its  advantages 
are  considered  by  some  to  counterbalance  its  practical  evils;  but 
in  the  Papal  States  it  has  produced  great  wretchedness  among  both 
tenants  and  labourers.  The  mezzeria  may  be  defined  as  a  kind  of 
unwritten  contract  or  partnership  between  the  landlord  and  tenant : 
the  landlord  supplies  capital,  the  tenant  finds  labour  and  the  imple- 
ments rec^uired  in  ordinary  cultivation.  The  seed  for  sowine  is 
paid  for  jointly,  and  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  equally  divided. 
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All  extra  work,  such  as  embanking,  planting,  recJaiming  waste 
lands,  &c.,  falls  upon  the  landlord,  who  pays  the  tenant  wages  for 
this  additional  work.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  system  at 
first  sight,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  an  equal  division 
of  the  produce  is  impracticable  in  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
people  are  deficient  in  the  industry  and  thrift  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Tuscan  countryman.  The  tenant  is  therefore  unable  to 
Mye  on  the  half  produce,  and  is  consequently  in  perpetual  debt  to 
his  landlord.  This  result  is  again  practically  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  farm  on  the  mezzeria  system  does  not  return  more  than  2i 
per  cent,  on  the  capital,  while  one  held  on  lease  generally  returns  3 
per  cent.  The  land  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  is 
farmed  out  at  fixed  rents,  sells  readily  for  forty  years*  purchase ; 
while  no  one  will  purchase  a  mezzeria  farm  who  does  not  obtain 
5  per  cent,  net  for  his  capital.  The  most  profitable  kind  of  agri- 
cultural occupation  is  grazing :  in  recent  years  mulberries  have 
been  a  more  satisfactory  mvestment  even  than  the  olive.  The  vine- 
yards require  great  care,  and  with  few  exceptions  make  inadequate 
returns.  The  system  of  farming  in  the  Roman  plain  is  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  seldom  lives  on  his 
estate,  the  solitary  casale  being  tenanted  by  the  fattore,  or  steward, 
and  by  the  herdsmen.  In  the  winter  the  farm  is  covered  with 
cattle:  the  number  of  sheep  collected  on  the  Campagna  at  that 
season  is  said  to  amount  to  600,000 ;  and  the  large  grey  oxen,  which 
are  bred  for  the  Roman  market,  cannot  be  much  less  than  half  that 
number.  The  herdsmen  are  seen  riding  over  the  plain  wrapped 
in  a  sheep-skin  cloak,  and  carrying  a  long  pike  :  the  horses  they 
ride  are  almost  wild,  and  are  turned  loose  in  summer  among  the 
woods  and  morasses  of  the  coast,  where  they  mingle  with  the  buf- 
faloes and  herds  of  swine  which  people  that  desolate  tract.  As  the 
summer  draws  on,  the  climate  becomes  too  unhealthy  for  the 
cattle :  the  sheep  and  oxen  are  then  driven  from  the  plain  to  the 
cool  pastures  on  the  Sabine  hills,  to  the  high  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rieti,  and  even  to  the  momi tains  of  the  Abruzzl  At 
harvest  time  the  heats  are  of  course  terrific,  and  the  malaria 
assumes  its  most  deadly  character.  The  peasants  from  the  Vol- 
scian  hills  and  from  beyond  the  frontier  come  down  into  the  plain 
to  earn  a  few  crowns  for  the  ensuing  winter :  they  work  in  the 
harvest-field  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  at  night  sleep  on 
the  damp  earth,  from  which  the  low  heavy  vapour  of  the  pestilent 
malaria  begins  to  rise  at  sunset.  Even  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
are  often  struck  down  in  a  single  week;  before  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  hundreds  of  hardy  mountaineers  have  perished  on  the 
plain,  and  those  who  survive  either  die  on  their  return  home  or 
Dear  the  mark  of  the  pestilence  for  life.  As  soon  as  the  harvest  is 
over  the  immense  Campagna  is  utterly  deserted :  the  herdsmen  are 
absent  with  their  cattle,  the  fattore  takes  refuge  in  Rome,  and  the 
labourers  retire  to  the  few  scattered  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
plain,  where  they  imagine  that  they  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the 
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malaria,  which  even  there  follows  them  with  its  fatal  influence. 
After  each  harvest  the  land,  in  some  parts  of  the  Maremma  more 
especially,  is  generally  left  to  pasture  for  an  indefinite  time,  the 
farmer  seldom  allowing  more  than  one  wheat  crop  in  four  years. 
In  the  more  peopled  districts  there  is  an  annual  rotation  from  com 
to  spring  grasses.  In  all  parts  of  the  States  the  agricultural 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  the  native  manufacture  never 
deviates  from  the  primitive  style  which  has  prevailed  for  a^es,  and 
the  heavy  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  the  improvements  of  other  countries. 

10.  CHARACTERIfirnCS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the 
striking  difference  between  its  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
The  traveller  whose  object  is  to  combine  instruction  with  the  other 
purposes  of  his  journey,  will  discover  on  crossing  the  frontier  of 
the  Papal  States  that  he  has  entered  on  a  country  of  new  associa- 
tions and  ideas.  A  class  of  objects,  differing  altogether  from  those 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Northern  Italy,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  his  notice ;  and  unless  he  be  prepared  to  appreciate  them, 
he  will  not  only  lose  a  great  portion  of  enjoyment,  but  will  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  sole  interest  of  the  country  is  centred  in 
its  great  capitals.  That  portion  of  Italy  which  it  is  our  province 
to  describe  in  the  present  volume  includes  within  its  limits  a  field 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.  Though  rifled  for 
centuries  by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe 
which  the  traveller  will  find  so  richly  stored  with  intellectual 
treasure.  From  the  North  it  differs  mainly  in  this,  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  Italy  of  classical  times.  It  carries  the  mind  back 
through  the  history  of  twenty  centuries  to  the  events  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with  the  monu- 
ments of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full 
of  associations ;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the 
spirits  of  the  xK>ets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Home. 
These  however  are  not  the  only  objects  which  command  attention. 
In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome,  Italy  was  the 
first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which  the  world  had  so 
long  been  bound ;  constitutional  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors ;  and  in  the  repub- 
lics of  Middle  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  with  a  rapidity 
and  grandeur  which  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had 
never  equalled.  The  light  of  modem  civilization  was  first  kindled 
on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages  for 
its  first  lessons,  not  only  in  political  wisdom,  but  in  law,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  art.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a  mere 
record  of  political  party,  or  of  the  struggles  of  petty  princes  and 
rival  factions :  it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modern  civiliza- 
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tion  received  its  earliest  impulses.  Amidst  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was  not  the  exclusive  ohject,  as 
in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them :  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  opened  a 
new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philo- 
sophers and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement. 
The  constitutional  liberties  of  Europe  derived  inestimable  lessons 
from  the  free  institutions  of  Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian 
princes  afforded  asylums  to  that  genius  which  has  survived  the 
liberties  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The  middle- age  history  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  of  its  central  provinces,  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  regarded  by  the  traveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is 
not  less  interesting  than  the  records  of  classical  times.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  her  early  institutions  with  those  of  England, 
and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen  played  in  the  great 
drama  of  Italian  history,  associate  us  more  immediately  with  this 
period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We  may  perhaps  recog- 
nise, in  the  energy  and  originality  of  the  Italian  character  during 
the  middle  ages,  a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our 
own  country  has  acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which 
they  taught  her.  We  must  at  least  regard  with  respect  a  people 
who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration, 
and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  started  from  her  slumber, 
and  led  the  way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting 
than  its  historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Papal  States,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that 
their  resources  have  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  people  in  Europe  have  been  so  little 
understood,  or  so  much  misrepresented.  The  traveller  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  neither  stopping  to  explore  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  on  the  roaa,  nor  turning  aside  into  less  beaten 
tracts,  can  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art  abundantly 
placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of 
knowing  the  charms  of  the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  studied  exclusively  in 
the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the  different 
schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture, 
are  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  halls  of  the  museums  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  but  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  local  sovereigns  or  the  republics,  has  left 
some  of  its  most  important  works.  No  one  who  has  not  deviated 
from  the  high  roads  can  know  how  richly  the  Papal  States  abound 
in  provincial  cities,  in  which  we  find  all  the  elegancies  of  life  com- 
bined with  museums,  and  palaces,  and  institutions,  far  beyond  most 
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other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  only  by  seeking  them  in  their 
own  homes  that  we  can  appreciate  the  eduo4ited  and  courteous 
character  of  the  provincial  nobility,  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
ranks,  and  the  merits  of  a  very  noble  peasantry.  We  know 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  unaffected  hospitality  which  the 
stranger  meets  with  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  the  security  felt 
among  the  open-hearted  people,  who  have  not  lost  their  national 
character  among  the  crowds  of  the  great  capitals.  The  stranger 
who  possesses  the  main  secret  to  the  confidence  of  the  people — the 
power  of  conversing  with  them  in  their  own  language — may  travel 
over  all  parts  of  the  States  and  be  sure  of  finding  friends.  We 
have  explored  the  least  known  and  least  frequented  districts,  have 
traversed  the  mountains  unprotected,  and  have  dwelt  among  their 
remotest  villages  for  days  together,  with  a  sense  of  security  which 
we  had  never  occasion  to  regret 

The  scenery  of  central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal 
probably  to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  par- 
ticular districts  traversed  by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of 
Italian  scenery  must  be  sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten 
track.  The  fertility  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  rich  cultivation  of 
Romagna,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Me- 
tauro,  the  Anio,  and  the  Sacco,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different 
character,  which  the  traveller  will  not  be  long  in  appreciating  as 
they  deserve.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  forms  of 
the  Umbrian  mountains,  or  more  rich  than  the  delicious  valleys 
which  burst  upon  the  traveller  at  different  stages  of  his  journey. 
Nature  there  appears  in  a  richness  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye 
has  never  been  before  accustomed.  In  the  southern  provinces 
the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined  with  an  harmonious  repose 
of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque, and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  scenery. 

Among  the  first  objects  which  will  be  presented  to  the  traveller, 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  are  the  most  important.  We  shall 
therefore  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  such  general  facts  in  re- 
ference to  their  archaeological  cnaracters,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  the  traveller  for  their  study. 

13.  PELASGIC  ARCHrTECTURE. 

No  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger 
who  travels  into  Italy  for  the  purposes  of  study,  as  the  frequent 
misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic,  Cyclopean,  and  Etruscan. 
Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  middle  Italy  has  been 
called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  because  the  style  is 
colossal  compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction.  Even 
the  best- known  cities  of  Etruria,  where  we  have  the  monuments 
of  a  people  confessedly  distinct  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  oi 
the  Italian  peninsula,  have  been  described  as  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
lasgic.   The  three  terms  have  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  same 
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objects^  and  by  the  same  writers.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  bow 
any  travellers  who  have  personally  examined  the  country,  or  studied 
the  early  history  of  Italy  on  the  spot,  can  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error.  To  apply  the  term  Cyclopean  to  the  Etruscan  style  is  not 
less  absurd  than  to  identify  the  Druidical  temples  of  Stonehenge 
and  Abury  with  the  massive  style  of  our  early  Saxon  architecture. 
This  misapplication  of  terms  is  of  serious  importance  to  the  Italian 
traveller.  It  perplexes  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  inquiries,  and 
history  is  confounded  by  the  very  monuments  which  are  its  best 
expositors. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  the  Papal  States  contain  so  lar^e 
a  share,  may  be  classed  among  those  remarkable  confirmations  of  his- 
tory which  have  been  derived  in  recent  years  from  a  more  accurate 
study  of  archaeology.  Whether  the  Pelasgi  were  originally  a  people 
from  Thrace,  or  from  a  country  still  more  northward,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  great  colonists  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  may  be  followed  from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  islands  of  the  ^gean. 
We  know  that  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the  Greek 
nation,  that  they  built  Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.c.  1820),  which 
Pausanias  calls  **  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all 
other  cities  were  built."  According  to  the  historians,  two  distinct 
colonies  emigrated  to  central  Italy.  The  first  came  direct  from 
Lycosura  and  settled  in  Umbria,  where  they  united  with  the  abo- 
rijgines,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Oscans  and  the 
Siculi  are  supposed  to  have  been  branches  either  of  this  united 
stock,  or  of  the  Umbrians  alone.  The  second  Pelasgic  colony  invaded 
Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown  to 
their  predecessors.  They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus, 
about  the  modern  frontier  of  Rome  and  Naples,  near  Rieti.  The 
first,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  language  at 
an  early  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Eugubian  tables,  which 
confirm  these  historical  statements  in  their  most  important  facts. 
It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language  is  considered  to  derive 
its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  all  its  Latin  from  the 
Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans  about  fifty 
years  before  the  Trcgan  war,  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
the  whole  race  appears  to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  i^etch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  they  have  left 
behind  them.  The  first  colony  built  no  cities ;  the  second  settled 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  velinus,  and  thence  spread  over  a 
large  pwtion  of  the  country  to  the  south.  Accorain^ly,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  cities, 
many  id  which  are  still  to  be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  dis- 
tances handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
The  whole  district  is  covered  with  their  ruins.  We  find,  in  the 
inrecise  locality  indicated  by  Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  froir 
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which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian  colonists  emitted  to  Rome  forty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise  the  sites  of  other  cities  of 
equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that  their  names  have 
undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from  this  spot 
in  their  course  southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabme 
hills,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
and  artificial  style  of  construction  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities 
were  now  generally  placed  upon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such 
colossal  structure  that  they  still  astonish  us  by  their  solidity.  The 
progressive  improvement  of  their  military  architecture  becomes 
more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits.  Hence  the 
very  finest  specimens  oi  relas^ic  construction  in  Europe  are  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Sabine  chain  at  Alatri,  Arpino,  and  other  towns 
on  the  frontier,  which  will  be  described  in  the  Hand-Book  for 
Southern  Italy. 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  almost  invariably  polygonal, 
consisting  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put 
together  without  cement,  and  so  accurately  as  to  leave  no  interstices 
whatever.  This  style  may  be  traced  throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes  as  colonised  by  the 
Pelasgic  tribes.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style  are 
where  the  formation  of  the  country  presented  a  calcareous  stone, 
occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  and  obviously  suggest- 
ing the  horizontal  mode  of  construction.  Another  variety  was 
produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome, 
where  tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the 
softness  and  quality  of  the  tufa  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ; 
and  thus,  in  the  rare  instances  m  which  the  Pelasgi  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to  parallelo- 
grams. Even  here,  however,  where  the  style  was  evidently  con 
trolled  by  circumstances,  the  taste  for  the  national  custom  may  still 
be  recognised ;  and  we  often  find  that  the  blocks  have  been  shaped 
so  as  to  deviate  in  many  places  from  regular  squares,  and  that  they 
are  sometimes  cut  into  curves.  At  the  ruins  of  Ampiglione,  near 
Tivoli,  the  supposed  site  of  Empulum,  we  have  probably  the  most 
ancient  example  of  the  Pelasgic  style  in  tufa.  It  is  entirely  polygonal, 
but  the  blocks  were  apparently  found  broken  into  irregular  masses 
by  their  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  therefore  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  this  construction.  Instances  of  this  are  not  wanting 
farther  south.  In  the  wild  mountain-pass,  leading  from  the  valley 
of  Sulmona  to  the  Piano  di  Cinquemigiia,  in  the  second  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  we  have  observed  in  the  precipitous  ravines  frequent 
examples  of  limestone  so  broken  that  they  might  almost  have  been 
called  Pelasgic  as  they  stood.  We  may  therefore  assume  as  a 
general  rule,  that  whenever  the  materials  which  the  Pelasgi  em- 
ployed were  of  hard  stone,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted 
in  Its  utmost  purity,  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  presented  tufa  or  soft  calcareous  stone  occurring  in  natural 
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horizontal  strata,  their  style  was  modified  accordingly,  but  always 
retained  more  or  less  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  national 
architecture.  The  Roman  kings  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in 
all  cases  where  the  hard  stone  was  unfavourable  to  the  parallelo- 
grams of  Etruria,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  many  towns 
of  Latium  which  are  known  to  date  from  this  period.  Even  during 
the  republic  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted  in  some  of 
the  most  important  works.  We  see  it  in  the  substructions  of  the 
Appian  and  other  ^reat  militant  roads,  and  recognise  it  still  more 
frequently  in  the  villas  around  fivoli. 

12.   CYCLOPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  difference  of  style  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  is  not 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Cy- 
clopean. We  have  already  seen  that  the  Pelasgi  built  the  walls  of 
Lycosura  eighteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  Pausanias 
describes  it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  such  cities.  The  walls  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were  built  about  four  centuries  later,  and 
according  to  the  same  authority  by  a  different  people,  the  Cyclopes. 
As  these  two  cities,  though  upwards  of  3000  years  old,  are  still  as 
perfect  as  when  Pausanias  visited  them  sixteen  centuries  ago,  we 
may  regard  them  as  the  type  of  all  similar  structures  which  we 
shall  meet  with  either  in  Greece  or  Italy.  That  the  Cyclopean 
style  is  really  the  work  of  a  people  different  from  the  Pelasgi  is 
proved  by  numerous  circumstances.  Euripides  describes  the  walls 
of  Mycenae  as  built  in  the  Phoenician  method ;  and  Pausanias  found 
the  style  so  peculiar  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  it. 
His  description,  written  from  personal  observation,  applies  at  this 
day,  not  only  to  the  Greek  cities,  but  to  every  other  example  of  the 
style  which  we  shall  meet  with  elsewhere.  "The  walls, '  he  says, 
"  the  only  portion  which  remains,  are  built  of  rough  stones  (xiOojy 
h^yCjy)^  so  large  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  moved  from 
their  position  by  a  pair  of  mules.  Smaller  stones  have  been  in- 
serted between  them,  in  order  that  the  larger  blocks  might  be  more 
firmly  held  together.*^  Homer,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
characterises  Tiryns  as  the  walled  city  (T/puvfla  rg  rsiyiiefTo-oLv)^ 
and  mentions  My  cense  as  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
buildings  (Myx^vo^  Ivxr/jxevov  wroA/gfl^ov).  To  these  facts  we 
shall  only  add,  that  the  Cycloj>ean  stjjle,  wherever  it  is  found,  is 
composed,  as  stated  by  Pausanias,  of  irregular  polygonal  masses, 
with  small  stones  filling  up  the  interstices.  It  occurs  very  rarely 
in  Italy,  and  is  best  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Corniculum  near  Monte 
Rotondo  (p.  164).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  extraordinary 
Cyclopean  work  in  existence,  the  great  gallery  of  Tiryns,  formed 
by  cutting  away  the  superincumbent  blocks  in  the  form  of  an 
arched  roof,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  triangular  gateway  of  the 
Pelasgic  fortress  of  Arpino,  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments 
which  we  have  ever  seen  either  in  Greece  or  Italy. 
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13.   THE  ETRUSCANS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same 
great  family.  The  Greek  historians  invariably  call  them  Tyrrheni, 
while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that  they  sailed 
from  Smyrna  and  settled  in  Umbria.  Many  of  their  national 
customs,  religious  rites,  and  domestic  manners  correspond  with 
those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  give  consistency  to  this  account.  They 
subdued  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  The 
Etruscans  spread  in  time  over  the  whole  of  central  Italy,  and  as  far 
south  as  Campania,  where  they  founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt 
acquired  mucti  knowledge  from  the  Pelasgi.  but  by  encouraging 
Greek  artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived  nearly  all  their 
more  important  arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that  Dema- 
ratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and 
the  manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.  The  names  of  artists 
which  occur  on  the  vases  of  Magna  Graecia,  are  seen  on  many  of 
those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria ;  all  these  vases  of  Greek 
origin  are  far  superior  in  workmanship  to  those  found  at  Clusium 
and  other  places,  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined  with  a 
coarser  material  and  a  ruder  art.  The  connection  of  Etruria  with 
Egypt,  either  directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  throug;h  Greece, 
is  shown  by  vases  of  Egyptian  form,  if  not  of  Egyptian  manu- 
facture ;  by  scarabsei  imitating  the  forms  of  Egypt,  and  frequently 
inscribed  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible,  without  entering  into  ample 
details,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It  may  however  be  said,  that 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria 
came  from  Greece.  In  architecture  the  Etruscan  walls  are  in- 
variably built  of  parallelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of 
tufa,  laid  together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement.  The  only  exception  is  Cosa,  where 
a  Pelasgic  origin  is  probably  to  be  reganied  as  an  explanation. 
The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character,  being 
sometimes  exciivated  in  rocks  above  ground,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso ; 
and  at  others  sunk  beneath  the  surface  and  covered  with  tumuli 
or  cones  of  masonry.  When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern 
sepulchres  they  are  decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which 
again  show  the  infiuence  of  Grecian  art.  The  mouldings  of  their 
fa9ades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of  triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption 
of  Doric.  The  doors,  contracting  towards  the  top,  in  some  in- 
stances resemble  the  Egyptian,  but  in  others  they  differ  little  from 
the  style  still  visible  in  Greece,  and  of  which  the  great  door  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycens  is  the  finest  example.    The  archi- 
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tecture  of  their  temples,  as  preserved  in  the  style  adopted  as  Tuscan 
by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  principles  with  the  oldest 
form  of  Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Grecian  in  style,  in  mythology, 
in  costumes,  and  in  the  ceremonies  they  represent.  Their  bronzes  are 
also  in  the  Greek  style,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian  colonists  already  mentioned. 
Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  has  neither  the  bold- 
ness of  the  j^ginetan  marbles,  nor  the  repose  of  the  Elgyptian. 
With  just  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure  are  undefined, 
the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the  drapery  is 
arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  regularity  approaching  to 
stiffness,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and 
expression.  Of  their  language,  as  preserved  to  us  in  inscriptions, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  of  the  words  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Romans  as  examples  of  the  Etruscan 
tongue,  onl]^  two  have  been  met  with  in  inscriptions,  viz.  Lar, 
king,  and  Lasne,  the  name  of  Etruria  itself.  The  only  expression 
satisfactorily  made  out  is  the  very  common  one  of  Ril  avil,  vixit 
cmnoe  ;  beyond  this  all  is  mere'conjecture.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most .  extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderful 
people,  that  their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  and  yet 
their  language  remains  unintelligible.  It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Ditin,  or  Celtic.  Nearly  every  letter  is  proved  to  be  Greek, 
or  rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is  termed  Pelasgic.  It  was 
written  generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Eugubian  tables,  in  which  the  Pelasgic  letter  is  aJso  recognised. 
The  Etruscan  words,  however,  have  no  afiBnity  with  the  Umbrian 
of  those  celebrated  monuments.  The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto 
discovered  have  been  very  few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to 
throw  light  on  this  diflficult  subject.  Is  it  likely  that  some  Rosetta 
stone  will  yet  be  discovered,  in  which  we  may  find  the  long-lost 
key  to  the  literatiu-e  of  this  mysterious  people  ? 

14.    THE  ROMANS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and 
civilization  from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  for  their  earliest  temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etrus- 
can architecture  were  employed  in  their  greatest  public  works. 
They  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from  the  priestly  aristocracy 
of  Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  of  manufacture  without 
improving  them.  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality 
in  Roman  works.  From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  art,  so  far  from  improving  under  the  Romans,  gradually 
declined.  Even  after  that  event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  created  a  desire  for  works  of  art,  the  artists  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were  capable  of  supplying 
them.  So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained  its  influ- 
ence at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  dura- 
bility and  grandeur.   The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal 
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aqueducts,  were  all  probably  suggested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome 
excelled  more  in  these  works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  art.  As  the  Tuscan  style  was  imported  for  the  earliest 
works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece.  But  the  beauty  of  Greek 
art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles  subservient  to  one  main 
idea,  was  speedily  corrupted :  the  Romans  retained  nothing  but  its 
forms,  they  rejected  its  principles,  and  at  length  corrupted  what 
remained  with  devices  ot  their  own.  Of  all  the  works  which  the 
Romans  have  left  to  us,  the  most  faultless  in  its  proportions  and  the 
most  beautiful  in  its  general  effect  is  the  Pantheon.  The  circular 
tombs,  and  possibly  the  circular  temples,  were  adopted  from  the 
Etruscans,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  have 
made  them  rank  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Rome. 
About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite,  or  Roman  order, 
seems  to  have  been  invented.  The  earliest  example  of  this  style  is 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  There,  as  in  the  later  works  of  the  empire,  in  the 
Coliseum,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c.,  we  have,  as  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics, a  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian  orders,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  columns  are  employed,  not  as  essentials  to 
the  stability  of  the  structure,  but  as  mere  ornaments.  This  innova- 
tion naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the  column  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as  a  funeral 
or  triumphal  monument.  The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek 
art  became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  thrown 
off  in  the  Basilicas.  The  Roman  domestic  architecture  is  only  to 
be  studied  with  advantage  at  Pompeii :  it  would  be  out  of  place 
therefore  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  volume,  more  parti- 
cularly as  the  subject  will  be  examined  in  detail  in  the  Hand-Book 
for  Southern  Italy.  In  painting,  the  only  remains  we  have  of 
Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discovered  in  tombs,  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  &c.  These  are  mostly  arabesques,  but  whenever  composi- 
tions are  attempted,  they  are  mostly  simple  groups,  or  an  episode 
complete  in  itself.  The  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind.  In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of 
some  tale  of  classical  mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure  as 
a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine  relief  on  a  dark  ground.  All  these 
however  are  mere  house  decorations,  and  we  have  no  work  which 
the  ancients  themselves  described  with  praise.  In  sculpture,  the 
Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as 
in  other  branches  of  art.  Most  of  the  works  which  have  survived  to 
our  time,  if  not  imported  from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest, 
were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists,  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  empire.  Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we  may  mention 
that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the  time  of 
Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to  that 
of  Hadrian,  and  the  Torso  Belvedere  is  probably  still  later.  Even 
the  imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors, 
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reudent  at  Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  devotional  feeling  with  which  a  Greek 
would  have  entered  on  his  task.  Under  Hadrian,  we  have  a  striking 
proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples,  in  the  numerous  copies 
of  BIgyptian  architecture  and  art.  The  chamher  of  Canopus  in  the 
Capitol  is  filled  with  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly  finished,  hut 
bearing  ample  evidence  of  Greek  art  applied  to  Egyptian  subjects. 
The  has-rehefs  of  the  Sarcophagi  form  an  important  class  of  sculp- 
tures, which  might  well  be  treated  at  greater  length  than  our  limits 
will  allow.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time 
expressed  by  such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  re&renc«  to  death. 
The  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes 
from  the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently  explicit,  but  in  the  later  examples 
the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  n^pre  obscure,  until  we  have  the 
last  example  of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mithratic 
mysteries.  Many  of  these  work&ari  of  the  highest  class  of  sculp- 
ture, and  are  full  of  materials  of  study  both  to  the  artist  and 
mythologist 

15.    CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan 
temples,  chose  for  its.  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public 
tribunals.  If  the  ouildings  themselves  were  not  actually  used  for 
Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general  arrangement  were  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  Uiey  were  imitated  with  little 
change.  The  form  oi  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily 
converted  into  the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  character- 
istic of  a  Christian  church.  Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was 
peculiarly  the  seat  of  justice,  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the 
oishop,  who  might  thence,  like  a  true  Episcopus,  look  down  on 
the  congre^tion,  that  the  form  and  title  are  still  preserved  in 
churches  which  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  basi- 
lica. The  most  important  trace  of  the  heathen  temple  which  re- 
mained in  the  Roman  basilica,  was  the  continuous  architrave. 
This  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns  were  tied  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  The  basilica,  thus  modified  and  adapted  for 
Christiah  worship,  was  perhaps  deficient  in  symmetry  and  projpor- 
tion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style  contained  the  germ  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.  The  form  was  oblong, 
consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines  of 
columns.  From  these  columns  sprung  a  series  of  arches  supporting 
a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  wooden 
roof.  At  the  extremity  was  the'  semicircular  tribune,  or  absia, 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.  In 
front,  between  the  tribune  and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir 
with  its  two  ambones  or  stone  pulpits,  from  which  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  were  read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  aula  or  open  space  where  the  congregation  was  as- 
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sembled,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and 
the  narthex  for  the  catechumens  and  the  lesser  penitents.  One 
of  the  lateral  aisles,  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  also  set  apart 
for  the  males,  and  the  other  for  the  females  ;  and  after  thk  ancient 
division  of  the  aula  and  narthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of 
columns  was  introduced  into  the  nave,  where  galleries  were  con- 
structed for  the  women.  In  front  of  the  building  was  the  quadri- 
porticus  or  fore- court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  by  a  covered  cloister,  and  having  a  fountain  in 
the  middle  at  which  the  people  might  wash  their  hands  before  they 
entered  the  building.  The  traveller  will  doubtless  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  an  example  of  this  earliest  form  of  Christian 
churches.  He  must,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  his  tour, 
adopt  the  principle  we  have  already  laid  down,  and  diverge  from 
the  beaten  track.  He  must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  Ravenna, 
where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three  kingdoms,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  study  a  collection  of  Christian  antiquities  which  have 
undergone  no  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  church  of 
S.  ApoJlinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  a  purer  specimen  of  the  Christian 
basilica  than  any  which  now  exists  out  of  Rome,  and  in  the  mosaics 
profusely  scattered  over  the  various  churches  of  the  city  he  will 
see  the  first  attempts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of 
religion.  At  Rome,  the  finest  example  of  a  basilica  is  the  venerable 
church  of  San  Clemente,  in  which  we  still  recognise  the  choir  with 
its  am  bones,  the  tribune,  and  the  quadriporticus.  In  S.  Agnese, 
and  S.  Lorenzo,  we  see  the  upper  row  or  columns  for  the  female 
gallery ;  in  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Paolo,  and  other  churches  we  recognise 
the  ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of  the  atrium  has  disappeared. 
At  Ravenna,  the  traveller  will  also  have  an  opportimity  of  studying 
the  Byzantine  period  of  art.  Under  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the 
city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of  religious  architecture 
which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
The  church  of  S.  Vitale,  built  on  the  plan  of  S.  Sophia,  was  the  first 
edifice  in  Italy  constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  church.  We  may  therefore  examine 
m  the  Byzantine  dome  of  San  Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Apol- 
linare,  the  two  objects  which  still  continue,  after  innumeral^e  vicis- 
situdes, the  elements  of  Christian  architecture  throughout  Europe. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lombard  architecture  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  shall  touch  very  lightly  on  the  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  If  the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  religious  antiqui- 
ties of  Ravenna  generally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style  into  Italy 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  In  some  of  the  very  few  examples  in 
which  (as  at  Assisi,  and  perhaps  at  Subiaco)  the  origin  of  the  style 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  German  artists^  we  have  the  Gothic 
rivalling  the  purity  of  transalpine  churches;  but  in  others  of  a 
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later  date,  designed  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only 
the  works  of  the  foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical 
examples  was  never  wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the 
well-known  style  now  called  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other 
places  in  all  parts  of  central  Italy.  The  Italian  Gothic  has  been 
proved  by  Professor  Willis  to  be  capable  of  a  much  more  extended 
generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and^  the  traveller  will 
look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  by  the  cathedrals 
of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modern  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical 
styles.  In  the  previous  centiiry,  the  public  buildings  and  churches 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  ancient  models,  and  in 
buildings  of  that  period  at  Perugia,  at  Ancona,  and  at  numerous 
small  towns  in  other  provinces,  the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
Roman  orders  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly 
developed  by  Brunelleschi  after  the  completion  of  the  Pitti  Palaec 
in  1450.  Without  doing  more  than  refer  to  his  cupola  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  we  may  mention  the  triumphs  of  his  new  prin- 
ciples in  the  magnificent  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santo 
Spirito  in  that  city.  His  great  follower  Leon  Battista  Albert!  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival,  by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea 
and  S.  Sebastiano  at  Mantua,  and  by  his  extraordinary  works  for  . 
the  concealment  of  the  pointed  Gothic  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  Bramante. 

16.  SCULPTURE. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pas- 
toral chair  of  St.  Maximian,  the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the 
pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  the 
sculptured  crucifixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  detail  in  our 
account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  sarcophagi  of  Junius  Bassus  and  of  Anicius  Probus,  in  St. 
Peter's.  They  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  the  highest  interest  as  examples  of  art  of  the  fourth 
century.  Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,  these  sculptures  are 
far  superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries : 
that  of  Junius  Bassus  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  instructive  Christian 
monuments  in  existence.  The  traveller  who  may  desire  to  trace 
the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its  revival  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini,  will 
find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.  At  Bologna,  he  will 
see  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of 
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Niccold  di  Pisa,  who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
department  of  sculpture.  The  pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till 
thirty  years  later,  but  that  of  Siena,  which  dates  only  one  year  after 
the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  ^eat  master. 
The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  m  the  great 
square  of  the  same  city,  the  matchless  sculptures  on  the  fa9ade  of 
the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo,  all  by  his  son  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  ma^r  be  classed  as 
the  next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  his  scholar  Gio- 
vanni di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustorgius  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument  which 
the  traveller  should  study  with  attention.  At  Arezzo  he  will  meet 
with  an  example  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  the 
warrior-bishop,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agostino  and 
Angelo  da  Siena.  Another  work  of  the  same  period  is  the  tomb  of 
Gregory  X.,  by  Margheritone,  which  he  will  also  find  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo.  Of  another  class,  intermediate  between  the  first 
masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities  offer  such  interesting  examples.  We  might  dwell 
longer  on  the  details,  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  schools,  but  anything  like  a  complete  catalo^e  would 
be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would  prolong  it  beyond 
our  otgect  in  merely  directing  attention  to  the  leading  monuments 
of  the  art.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularise  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  his  contemporaries,  all  of  which  are  of  course 
considered  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  we  may  simply  remark, 
that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  sculpture  immediately 
after  it  assumed  that  colossal  character  and  exaggeration  of  style 
which  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  its  decline,  must  do  so  -at 
Orvieto.  There  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  statues  by  John 
of  Bologna,  Scalza,  San  Micheli,  Mochi,  and  other  artists  of  the 
period,  which  has  ever  been  brought  together.  At  Loreto  also 
they  will  meet  with  another  series  of  sculptures  by  Andrea  Sanso- 
vino,  Girolamo  Lombardi,  John  of  Bologna,  Bandinelli,  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  Niccolo  Tribolo,  and  other  eminent  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  are  quite  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
style  and  their  marvellous  power  of  expression. 

17.  PAINTING. 

The  Mosaics  of  the  early  Christian  Church  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  painting  before  its  revival  in  the  schools  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where 
they  are  still  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early 
mosaics,  though  often  rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens 
of  expression :  many  of  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and 
are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary  as  giving  him  a  perfect 
epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time.    We  shall 
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not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those 
which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of 
their  different  localities  ;  and  it  would  he  difficult  to  present  any 
general  arrangement  of  them  without  including  details  which  woidd 
carry  us  into  other  schools,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 
We  shall  merely  mention,  in  illustration  of  the  remark  already 
made  respecting  the  true  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only  by 
deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  early  masters.    At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the   beautiful  works  of   Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of 
Luca  Signorelli,  from  whose  wonderful  frescoes  Michael  Angelo 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow  for  his  ^reat  work  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
At  Assisi  he  will  find  himself  amidst  those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to 
which  Dante  has  given  immortality.    He  will  there  be  able  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  works  of  his  great  master  Cimabue,  with  those 
of  his  pupils  Puccio  Capanna,  Pace  da  Faenza,  and  of  Pietro  Cavidlino, 
whose  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  was  so  much  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo.    At  Bologna  he  will  be  surrounded  by  the  greatest  works 
of  the  Eclectic  school,  founded  by  the  Caracx^i  and  their  pupils — a 
school  which  German  critics  are  disposed  to  estimate  more  harshly 
than  it  deserves.    Whatever  may  be  its  demerits  on  the  score  of 
originality,  the  English  traveller  will  not  forget  that  it  was  treated 
with  more  respect  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  recommended  the 
student  to  devote  more  time  to  Bologna  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
the  custom  to  bestow.    The  works  of  Francesco  Francia,  the  most 
illustrious  name  in  the  history  of  the  Bolognese  school,  are  not 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 
This  great  master  has  only  lately  been  known  and  appreciated  in 
England  ;  and  the  traveller  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  his  works 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  there  is  no  place  where  he  can  be  stu- 
died to  so  much  advantage  as  at  Bologna.   Among  the  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  contain 
some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history  of  painting — 
a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
shows  the  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.    The 
little  towns  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citt^  di  Castello  may  claim 
the  titles  of  cities  of  painters.    Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  della  Francesca,  the  illustrious  master  of  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters. 
From  the  works  of  Pietro  della  Francesca  at  Arezzo  Rapnael  de- 
rived his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantino's  Vision  and  Victory, 
in  the  Vatican,;  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for  those  effects 
of  light  and  shade  for  wnich  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  remarkable.     Citt^  di  Castello  is  still 
rich  in  superb  and  almost  unknown  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Beato 
Angelico,  and  other  masters,  whose  style  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael.    It  was  the  town  in  which 
Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  no  less  than  four  of  his 
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most  celebrated  works  were  painted  for  its  churches.  Though  these 
have  passed,  since  the  French  invasion,  into  the  great  galleries  of 
Italy,  Cittadi  Castello  still  contains  two  at  least  of  his  works,  which 
are  justly  cherished  as  memorials  of  his  long  residence  in  the  town. 
Siena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre  of  two  schools 
of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  confirmed  generally  by  their  works.  The  School  oi 
Siena  is  nearly  equal  in  antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents 
us  with  the  names  of  Guide  da  Siena,  Simone  and  Lippo  Mem  mi, 
Taddeo  Bartolo,  Sodoma,  Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
School  of  Umbria^  of  which  Perugia  was  the  centre,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  prevalent  at  Florence 
to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the  art 
which  attained  its  maturity  under  Rapnael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccolo  Alunno,  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city  the  genius 
of  RAphael  was  first  developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  urbino,  the 
father  of  Raphael,  is  generally  referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia 
still  contains  some  interesting  works  by  Raphael  himself,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style  by 
the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

To  those  travellers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  arabesque  frescoes 
which  we  have  described  in  detail  in  our  account  of  Rome,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  beautiful  class  of  ait  has  at  length 
found  an  able  illustrator  in  Mr.  Ludwig  Gruner,  the  Saxon  artist, 
whose  burin  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  Raphael.  Mr.  Gruner's  *  Architectural  Deco- 
rations of  Rome  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries' 
contain  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano, 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  other 
painters,  existing  in  the  Cortile  of  S.  Damaso  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Palazzo  Farnesina,  the  Villa  Madama,  and  other  villas  in  and  near 
Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  these  arabesques 
and  medallions,  and  travellers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  the 
power  of  recurring  to  them  and  of  studying  their  beautiful  details, 
after  the  completion  of  their  journey. 

18.  BOOKS. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Books  which  might  be  recommended  to  the 
traveller  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  much  larger 
number  than  can  be  conveniently  disposed  of  on  his  journej. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  incumbrance  as  a  multitude  of  books  m 
travelling,  and  the  objects  which  command  attention  at  the  different 
stages  of  the  tour  occur  in  too  rapid  succession  to  allow  much  time 
for  study  on  the  road  :  we  shall  therefore  mention  only  such  works 
as  may  be  useful  for  reference,  or  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
those  scenes  which  frequently  survive  all  other  recollections  of  the 
journey. 

For  general  information  on  Italy,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  we 
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know  no  work  entitled  to  such  high  praise  as  Mr.  Spalding's  Italy 
and  the  Italian  Islands,  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  K 
contains  in  a  condensed  and  systematic  form  the  leading  facts  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  peninsula,  with  an  excellent 
epitome  of  its  arts  and  literature  from  the  earliest  times,  conveyed 
in  the  most  agreeable  style,  and  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  country 
and  its  people. 

In  art,  Kuglers  Handbook  of  Painting,  edited  by  Mr.  Eastlake, 
whose  notes  give  great  value  to  the  work,  is  the  most  convenient 
manual  to  which  the  traveller  can  be  referred.  The  author's  criti- 
cisms are  sometimes  severe,  but  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
ation  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student. 

In  general  criticism,  Forsyths  Italy  still  leaves  all  others  in  the 
shade.  For  acuteness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  argument  we 
know  no  work  which  has  greater  value,  or  to  which  the  traveller 
will  recur  with  so  much  pleasure.  John  Belts  Italy,  filled  with 
judicious  criticism  on  sculpture  and  painting,  is  interesting  as  the 
work  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists  of  Great  Britain.  Nothmg  can 
he  more  instructive  than  his  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
antique  statues :  the  scientific  details,  on  which  he  is  so  high  an 
authority,  are  controlled  by  the  finest  taste. 

In  architecture,  Mr.  Gaily's  Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Italy,  whose  speedy  appearance  has  been  recently  announcted, 
will  supply  the  traveller  with  a  series  of  lithographic  views  by 
English  and  Italian  artists,  which  will  be  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  Hand-Books  in  which  their  subjects  are  described. 

Mr,  Brockedoh's  Italy  appeals  to  all  travellers  who  are  desirous 
of  enjoying  on  their  return  home  the  scenes  of  historical  or  pic- 
turesque interest  which  have  charmed  them  in  their  journey.  Its 
plates  have  the  peculiar  merit  of  carrying  us  into  those  districts  of 
Italy  which  are  at  once  the  least  explored  and  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

19.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Roman  Kings,  b.o.  753-510. 

B.C. 

753-714  Romulus. 
715-673  Numa  Pompilius. 
673-641  Tullus  Ho8tiliu». 
641-616  Ancus  Martius. 
616-578  Tarquinius  Priscui. 
578-534  Semus  Tullius. 
534-510  TarquiniuB  Superbus. 

Roman  Republic,  b.c.  510-30. 
Itt  Period — From  the  ExpultioD  of  Tar- 

quin   to  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla, 

B.C.  510-82. 
2nd  Period— Sylla  to  Augusta^  b.c. 

81-30. 


Roman  Empire,  b.c.  30-a.d.  476. 
1.  Heathen  Emperors, 

B.C.   A.O. 

30-  14  Augustus. 

A.D. 

14-  37  Tiberius. 
38-  41  Caligula. 
41-  54  Claudius. 
54-  68  Nero. 

68-  69  Galba. 
69       Otho. 

69-  70  Vitellius. 

70-  79  Vespasian. 
79-  81  Titus. 
81-  96  Domitian. 
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A.D. 

3.  JVeHem  Empire,  to  if  FalL 

96-  98  Nerva. 

A.D. 

98-117  Trajau. 
117-138  Hadrian. 

:t67-375  Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian. 

375-383  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 

138-161  Antoninut  Pias. 

383-395  Valentinian  II 

161-lRO  Marcus  Aurelim  Antoninii*. 

395-423  Honorius. 

180-192  Commodos. 

424-425  Johannes. 

193      Pertinax. 

425-455  Valentinian  III. 

193      Julianus. 

455       Maximus. 

193-211  Septimius  Severus. 

455-456  Avitus. 

211-217  Caracalla. 

457-461  Majorianus. 

217       Macrinus. 

461-465  Libius  Severus. 

218-222  Heliogabalug. 

467-472  Procopius  Anthemius. 

222-235  Alexander  Severus. 

472       Olybrius. 

235       Maximinus. 

473-474  Glycerins. 

238      Gordian  I.  &  II.,  Pupienua. 

474-475  Julius  Nepos. 

238       Maximus  Balbinus. 

475       Romulus  Augustulus. 

238      Gordian  III. 

476       Italy  seized  by  Odoacer. 

244      PhUippiw  the  Arab. 

249      Decius. 

4.  Eastern  Empire  to  NicephoruSy 

251       Trebonianus  Gallug,  Hostilia- 

A.D.  367-800. 

anus,  and  Yolusianus. 

367-378  Valens. 

253       ^milian. 

378-395  Theodosius    the    Great   and 

253-260  Valerian  and  Gallienus. 

Arcadius,  from  a.d.   383, 

261-268  Gallienus  (Macrianus,Valen8, 

as  co-emperors. 

Calpumius  Piso,  Aureolus, 

395-408  Arcadius. 

Odenathus). 

408-450  Theodosius  II. 

268-270  Claudius  II.,  surnamedGotb- 

450-457  Pulcheria  and  Marcian. 

icus. 

457-474  Flavins  Leo  I. 

270-275  Aurelian. 

474       Flavins  Leo  II. 

275-276  Tacitus. 

474-491  Zeno. 

276       Florian. 

491-518  Anastasius  I. 

276-282  Probus. 

518-527  Justinus  I. 

282-284  Carus  (Carinus  and  Nume- 

527-565  Justinian. 

rian). 

[Belisarius,  Narses,  and  Lon- 

284-286  Diocletian. 

ginus.  Exarch  of  Ravenna.] 

286-305  Maximian. 

565-578  Justinus  II. 

305-306  Galerius     and     Constautius 

578-582  Tiberius  II. 

Cblorus. 

582-602  Maurice  the  Cappadocian. 

602-610  Phocas. 

2.  Christian  Emperor*, 

610-641  Heraclius. 

306-337  Constantine  the  Great  (Maxi- 

641      Constantine  III. 

minus      II.,     Maxentius, 

641-668  Constans  II. 

Maximianus,  &c.),  trans- 

668-685 Constantine  IV. 

fers  the  seat  of  government 

685-711  Justinian  II. 

to  Constantinople,  a.d  330. 

711-713  Bardanes  Philippicus. 

337-361  Constantine  II.,  Constantius, 

713-716  Anastasius  II. 

Constans,  co-emperors. 

716-718  Theodosius  IIL 

361-363  Julian  the  Apostate. 

718-741  Leo  IIL  the  Isaurian. 

363-364  Jovian. 

741-775  Constantine  V,  Copronimus. 

364-367  Valentinian    I.,  Valens,  co- 

775-780  Leo  IV. 

emperors.     (Formal  Divi- 

780-792 Constantine  VI. 

sion  of  the  Empire  into  the 

792-802  Irene. 

Eastern  and  Western.) 

802       Nicephorufl. 
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802  The  Popes  wmarate  themselves 
from  the  Eastern  Emperors 
about  this  time. 

East  Gothic  Kings  of  Italy, 
A.D.  48»-554. 
489-526  Theodoric 
526-534  Athalaric. 
534-536  Amalasuntha  and  Theodatos, 
536-540  Vitiges. 
540-541  Hildebald. 
541-^2  Totila. 
552-554  Teja. 

Lombard  Kings  of  Italy, 
A.D.  568-769. 
568  Alboin. 
573  Clephis. 
582  Authar. 
591  Agilulf. 
615  Adelwald. 
636  Rothar. 

652  Rodwald. 

653  Aribert  I. 

661  Pertharit  and  Godibert. 

662  Grimoald. 
671  Pertharit. 
686  Cunibert. 

700  Leutbert. 

701  Ragimbert  and  Aribert  II. 
712  Luitprand. 

736  Ilprand. 

744  Ratchis. 

749  Astolphus. 

757  Desiderius  Duke  of  Istria. 

769  Adelchis. 

Prankish  Emperors  of  Italy, 
A.D.  774-887. 
774  Charlemagne  (conquers  Italy). 
814  Louis  the  D^bonnaire. 
840  Lothaire. 
855  Louis  II. 
876  Charles  the  Bald. 
881  Charles  the  Fat. 

Interregnum,  a.d.  887-962. 

891  Guy  Duke  of  Spoleto,  crownetl. 
895  Arnulfus,  crowned. 
898  Lambert  of  Spoleto. 
900  Louis  of  Provence. 
916  Berengarius     Duke     of     Friuli, 
crowned. 


German  EifPERORS  op  Italy. 
1.  Saxon  Line,  a.d.  962-1002. 

A.D. 

962  Otho  the  Great. 

973  Otho  ll.y 

983  Otho  III.  (Theophania  Empress 

Regent). 
1002  (Henry  IL  of  Bayaria). 

2.  Franoonkm  Line,  a.d.  1024-1125. 

1024  Conrad  IL  (the  Salic.) 

1039  Henry  III. 

1056  Henry  IV. 

1106  Henry  V. 

1125  (Lotharius  of  Saxony.) 

3.  Suabian  Line,  aj>.  1138-1250. 
1138  Conrad  IIL 
1152  Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa.) 
1190  Henry  VL 
1197  Otho  IV.  of  Saxony. 
1212  Frederic  IL 
1250  (Manfred.) 

Interregnum,  1250-1273. 

Emperors  of  Germany, 
A.D.  1273-1792. 

1273  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 
1292  Adolph  of  Nassau. 
1298  Albert  I.  of  Austria. 
1309  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg. 
1313  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  of 

Austria. 
1346  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg. 
1378  Wenceslaus. 
1400  Robert  of  Bavaria. 
1410  Sigismund. 
1437  Albert  II. 
1440  Frederic  IIL 
1493  Maximilian  L 
1520  Charles  V. 
1558  Ferdinand  I. 
1564  Maximilian  II. 
1576  Rudolph  II. 
1612  Matthias. 
1619  Ferdinand  IL 
1637  Ferdinand  IIL 
1658  Leopold  I. 
1711  Charles  VL 
1741  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria. 
1745  Francis  L  (Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany.) 
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A.D. 

1765  Jofeph  II. 

1790  Leopold  II.  (Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.) 

1792  Francis  II.  (Francis  I.  of  Austria.) 

1835  Ferdinand  I.  (Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.) 

Popes  and  Bishops  of  Rome. 

1.   UndfT  the  Heathen  Emperorty 
AJ>.  64-308. 

54  St.  Peter. 

65  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 

77  St.  Cletus,  Rome. 

84  St  Anacletus,  Athens. 

96  St.  Evaristus,  Bethlehem. 
108  St.  Alexander  T.,  Rome. 
117  St.  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
128  St.  Telesphorus,  Greece. 
138  St.  Higinus,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquileja. 
153  St.  Anicetus,  Syria. 
162  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 
171  St.  Eleudierius,  Nicopolis. 
186  St.  Victor  L,  Africa. 
198  St.  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
218  St.  Calixtus  I.,  Rome. 
223  St  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
230  St.  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Anterus,  Greece. 

236  St.  Fabian,  Rome. 
250  St.  Cornelius,  Rome. 

252  Novatian  (Antipope),  Rome. 

252  St.  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St.  Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
257  St.  Sixtua  II.,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St.  Eutychianus,  Tuscany. 

283  St  Caius,  Salona. 

296  St.  Marcellinus,  Rome. 

2.   Under  the  Christian  Empe?'ors,  to  the 
Division  of  the  Empire,  A.D.  308-366. 

308  St.  Marcellus  I.,  Rome. 
310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 
310  St.  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St.  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St.  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St.  Liberius,  Rome. 

355  Felix  II,  (Antipope),  Rome. 


3.    Under    the   Eastern    and    fVettern 
Empire,  A.D.  d6&-4S0. 

A.D. 

366  St.  Damamis  I.,  Spain. 
385  St  Siricius,  Rome. 
398  St  Anattasitis  I ,  Rome. 
401  St.  Innocent  I.,  Albano. 

417  St.  Zosimus,  Greece. 

418  St.  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 
420  Ettktlim  (Antipope)^  Rome. 
422  St.  Celestm  I.,  Rome. 

432  St.  Sixtus  III.,  Rome. 

440  St.  Leo  I.  (the  Great),  Tuscany. 

461  St  Hilary,  Sardinia. 

468  St.  Simplicius,  Tibur. 

4.   Under  the  East  Gothic  Kings, 
A.D.  489-554. 

483  St  Felix  II.  (called  III.),  Rome, 

492  St  Gelasius,  Africa. 

496  St  Anastasius  II.,  Rome. 

498  St.  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

514  Laurent ius  (Antipope),  Rome. 

514  St  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

52B  St  Felix  IV.,  Samnium. 

530  Boni&ce  II.,  Rome, 

530  Dioscurus  (Antipope),  Rome. 

532  John  II.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Agapetus  I.,  Rome. 

536  St.  Sylverius,  Frosinone. 
538  Vigilius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome. 

6.   Under  the  Lombard  Kings, 
A.D.  568-769. 
560  St.  John  III.,  Rome. 
574  St  Benedict  I.,  Rome. 
578  St  Pelagius  II.,  Rome. 
590  St.  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome. 
604  Sabinian,  Bieda. 

607  Boniface  III.,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  IV.,  Abruzzi. 
615  Deusdedit,  Rome. 
619  Boniface  V..  Naples. 
625  Honorius  I.,  Frosinone. 
640  Severinus,  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Dalmatia. 

641  Theodore  I.,  Jerusalem. 
649  St  Martin  I.,  Todi. 
655  Eugenius  J.,  Rome. 
657  Vitalian,  Segni. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 
676  Domnus  I.,  Rome. 
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678  Agatho,  Sicilj. 
682  St.  Leo  11^  SicUy. 

684  Benedict  II.,  Rome. 

685  John  V.,  Antiocb. 

686  Peier  (Antipope),  Rome. 
686  Theodore  (Antipope),  Rome. 
686  Conon,  Sicily. 

686  Ptttchml  {Antipope.) 

687  Sergiuf  I.,  Antioch. 
701  John  VI.,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sisiuius,  Sjrria. 
708  Constantine,  Syria. 
715  Gregory  II.,  Rome. 
731  Gregory  III.,  Syria. 
741  Zacharias,  Greece. 

762  Stephen  II.  or  III.,  Rome. 

757  Paul  I.,  Rome. 

768  Theophilactta  (Antipope). 

768  Comtantine  J  J,  (Antipope),  Nepi. 

769  Philip  (Antipope),  Rome. 
769  Stephen  III.,  Sicily. 

7.    Under  the  Frankith  Emperors, 
A.D.  774-887. 
772  Adrian  I.,  Rome. 
795  Leo  IIL,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  IV.,  Rome. 

817  Paschal  I.,  Rome. 
824  Eugenius  II.,  Rome. 

826  ZinziniuM  (Antipope),  Rome. 

827  Valentine,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  IV.,  Rome. 
844  Sergius  II.,  Rome. 
847  Leo  IV.,  Rome. 

{Fable  of  Pope  Joan,) 
855  Benedict  III.,  Rome. 
858  AiuutatiuM  (Antipope)^  Romt. 
858  Nicholas  I.,  Rome. 
867  Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
872  John  VilL,  Rome. 
882  Martin  II.,  GaUese. 

884  Adrian  III.,  Rome. 

8.   Under  the  Interregnum^ 
A.D.  887-962. 

885  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 
891  Formosus,  Porto. 

891  SergiuM  IIL  (Antipope.) 
896  Boniface  VI.,  Rome. 

896  Stephen  VL  or  VII.,  Rome. 

897  Romanus  I.,  Gallese. 

898  Theodore  II.,  Rome. 


A.D. 

898  John  IX.,  Tibur. 
900  Benedict  IV.,  Rome. 
903  LeoV.,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergius  III.,  Rome. 

91 1  Anastasius  III.,  Rome. 

913  Landoaios,  Tibur. 

914  John  X.,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VI.,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VII.,  Rome. 
931  John  XI.,  Rome. 
936  Leo  VII.,  Rome. 
939  Stephen  VIII.,  Rome. 

912  Martin  III.,  Rome. 
946  Agapetoi  II.,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  (Prince  Alberic),  Rome. 

9.  Under  the  German  Emperors  (Saxon 

.line),  A.D.  962-1002. 
964  Leo  VIII.,  Rome. 

964  Benedict  F,  (Antipope), 

965  John  XIII.,  Nanii. 
972  Benedict  VI.,  Rome. 

974  Domnus  II.,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VII.,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  Fill,  (Franconi),  Anti- 
pope. 
983  John  XIV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XVI.,  Rome. 
996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XFII,  {Antipope,) 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbcrt),  Auvergne. 

10.  Under  the  Francoman  line  of  Oer- 
man  Emperors,  a.d.  1024-1125. 

1003  John  XVII.,  Rome. 
1003  John  XVIII.,  Rome. 
1009  Sergius  IV.,  Rome. 
1012  Benedict  VIIL,  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XIX.,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX.,  Tusculum. 
1043  Sylvester  III,  (Antipope,) 

1046  Gregory  VL,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Bavaria. 

1049  Leo  IX.,  Lorraine. 
1055  Victor  II.,  Bavaria. 

1057  Stephen  IX.,  Lorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X.  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Bur- 
gundy. 

1061  Alexander  IL  (Anselm),  Milan. 
d2 
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1061  HoHoriu9lL{CadahM»ofParma\ 

Antipopt, 
1073  St.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand), 

Tutciiny. 
1080  Clemtntll.(GmbertofRavmna), 

Antipope. 
1086  Victor  III.,  Beneventum. 
10S8  Urban  II.,  Lagery. 

1099  Paschal  II.,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (AHtipope),  AUlhi. 
1102  Theodoric  (Antipope\  Rome 
1102  Sylvester  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 
1118  Gelasiufl    II.   (GioT.   Gaetano), 

Rome. 

1118  Gregory  Fill.  (Antipope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtus  II.,  Burgundy. 

1 1 24  Honoriufl  II.  (Lambert),  Bologna. 
1124  TTteobaU    Q'Bocca    di  Pecora;') 

Antipope.  * 

1130  Innocent  II.  (Gregory),  Rome. 
1130  Anacletm  II.  {Antipope.) 

1 1.   Under  tfie  Suabian  line  of  Emperors, 

A.D.  1138-1250. 
1138  pActor  IF.  {Antipope.) 

1143  Celestin  II.,  Tuacany. 

1144  Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugeuius  III.  (Bernard),  Pisa. 
1150  Anastasius  IV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break* 
speare),  St.  Alban^s,  England. 

1159  Alexander  III.,  Siena. 

1159  Fictor  IF.  {Cardinal  Octavian), 
Antipope,  Rome 

1164  Paadufl  III.  {Antipope),  Cre- 
mona. 

1169  Calixtus  IF.  (Antipope),  Hun- 
gary. 

1178  Innocent  III.  {Antipope),  Rome. 

1181  Lucius  III.,  Lucca. 

1185  Urban  III.  (Crivelli),  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VIII.,  Beneventum. 

1187  Clement  III.,  Rome. 

1191  Celestin  III.,  Rome. 

1198  Innocent  III.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1216  Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1241  Celestin  IV.,  Milan. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

1264  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Nar- 
bonne. 


A.D. 

1271  Gregory  X.,  Piacenza. 

1276  Innocent  V.,  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XX.  or  XXL,  Lisbon. 

12.  Rome  under  the  Popes. 

1st   Period.    The  Popes  at  Rome, 
AD.  1277-1305. 

1277  Nicholas  III.  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Tours. 

1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1287  Nicholas  IV.,  Ascoli. 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone), 

Sulmona. 
1294  Boniface VI IL  (Gaetani), Anagni. 
1 303  Benedict  XL  (Bocca8ini),Trevi80. 

2/irf  Period.   The  Papal  See  at  Avignon, 
A.D.  1305-1378.. 

1305  Clement  V.(Bertran(l),  Bordeaux 

1316  John  XXIT.  (Jacques  d'Euse), 
Quercy. 

1334  Nicholas  F.  (Antipope  at  Rome), 
Rieti. 

1334  Benedict  XII.  (Jacques  Four- 
nier),  Toulouse. 

1342  Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger),  Li- 
moges. 

1352  Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  d'Albert), 
Limoges. 

1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  GrisacJ, 
G^vaudan. 

1370  Gregory  XI.  (Pierre  Roger),  Li- 
moges. 

3rd  Period,  Rome,  after  the  return  from 
Avignon,  A.D.  1378,  to  the  present  time. 

1378  Urban  VI.  (Bartolommeo  Prig- 

nani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  FII.  {Robert  of  Geneva), 

Antipope  at  Avignon. 
1389  Bonifece  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli), 

Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  {Pedro  de  Luna,  a 

Spaniard),  Antipope  at  Avig- 

non. 
1404  Innocent  VII.  (Cosmato  de'  Me- 

liorati),  Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Corrario), 

Venice. 
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1409  Alexander  V.  (Petnw  Phylargy- 

rios),  Candia. 

1410  John  XXIII.  (BalOassareCosn), 

Naples. 
1417  Martin  V.   (Oddone    Cjloniia), 

Rome. 
1424   Clement  FIJI,  (a  Spaniard),  Anti. 

pope  at  Avignon, 
1431  Eagenius  IV.  (Gabriele  CondoL 

meri^,  Venice. 
1439  FeiitF,(Antipope):  [End  of  the 

Western  Schism.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  di  Sar- 

zana.) 
1455  Calixtus  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia), 

.  Valencia. 
1458  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Silvius  Piccolo- 
mini),  Pienza. 
1404  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Ro- 

vere),  Savona. 
1484  Innocent  VIII.  (Gio-battista  Ci- 

bo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius    III.    (Francesco  Piccolo- 

mini),  Pienza. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Ro- 

vere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici), 

Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VI.    (Adrian    Florent), 

Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  VII.   (Giulio  de'  Me- 

dici),  Florence. 
1534  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Famese), 

Rome. 
1550  Julius     III.    (Gio.    Maria    del 

Monte),  Arezzo. 
1555  Marcellus  II.  (Marcellu  Cervini), 

Fano. 
1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietro  Caraffa), 

Naples. 
1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan-angelo  Medi- 

chini),  Milan. 
1566  Pius    V.    (Michele    Ghidieri), 

Alexandria. 
1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncom- 

pagni),  Bologna. 
1585  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  Mon- 

talto. 
1590  Urban  VII.  (Gio-Battista  Cas- 

tagna),  Genoa. 


1590  Gregory  XIV.  (Niccolo  Sfron- 

dati),  Cremona. 

1591  Innocent  IX.  (Gior.  Antonio  Fae- 

chinetti),  Bologna. 

1592  Clement  VHI.  (Ippdito  Aldo- 

brandini),  Fano. 
1605  Leo  XI.  (Alejandro  Ottaviauo 

de*  Medici),  Florence. 
1605  Paul    V.    (CamHlo    Borghete), 

Rome. 
1621  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ltido- 

visi),  Bologna. 
1623  Urban  VIII.  (Matteo  Barberini), 

Rome. 
1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pam- 

fili),  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi), 

Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi), 

Florence. 
1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Alti- 

eri),  Rome. 
1676  Innocent  X  I.  (Benedetto  Odescal- 

chi),  Como. 
1689  Alexander  Vlll.  (Pietro  Otto- 

boni),  Venice. 
1691  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pigna- 

telli),  Naples. 
1700  Clement   XI.   (Gio.    Francesco 

Albani),  Urbino. 
1721  Innocent    XIII.    (Michelangelo 

Conti),  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco 

Orsini),  Rome. 
1730  Clement  XII.  (Ltirenso  Corsini), 

Florence, 
1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  Um- 

bertini),  Bologna. 
1758  Clement    XIII.  (Carlo    Reizo- 

nico),  Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.  (Antonio  Ganga- 

i»elli),  St.  Angelo  in  Vado. 
1775  Pius  VI.  (GioY.  Angelo  Bra«:hi), 

Cesena. 
1800  Pius    VII.    (Gregorio    Barnaba 

Chiaramonti),  Cesena. 
1823  LeoXlI.(AnnibaledellaGenga), 

Spoleto. 
1829  Pius  VIII.    (Francesco  Xaviere 

Castiglione),  Cingoli. 
1831  Gbegory  XVI.  (Mauro  Cappel- 

lari),  Belluno. 
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SOVEBEIONS  OP  FeRBARA. 
A.D. 

1240  Azzo  d'Este,  &c. 

1293  Azzo  VllL,  Marquis  dEste. 

1308  Folco  d'Ecte. 

1317  Obizo  111. 

1352  Aldrovandino  III. 

1361  Niccold  II. 

1383  Alberto. 

1393  Niccolo  III. 

1411   Lionello. 

1450  Borso,  ficst  Duke. 

1471  Ercolel. 

1505  Alfonso  I. 

1534  Ercole  II. 

1559  Alfonso  U. 

1597  Attached  to  the  Church. 

Dukes  of  Urbino. 
1474  Federigo  di  Montefeltro. 
1482  Guid'  Ubaldo  I. 


1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere. 
1538  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.  della  Rovere. 
1574  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Ro- 
vere, abdicated  in  1626. 

Grand-Dukes  of  Tuscany. 
1.  Houte  of  3fedieu 
1537  Cosmo  I.  (1569.) 
1574  Francesco  I. 
1587  Ferdinaudol. 
1609  Cosmo  II. 
1621  Ferdinand©  II. 
1670  Cosmo  HI. 
1723  Giov.  Gastone. 

2.  House  o/  Lorraine » 
1737  Francis  (emperor,  1745). 
1765  Leopold  II.  (idem,  1790.) 
1790  Ferdiuand  III. 
1824  Leopold  II. 


20.  ADDENDA. 
Rome. — Lateran  Museum  (p.  351). 

While  the  last  sheets  of  our  work  were  passing  through  the  press, 
we  learnt,  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  that  a  Museum 
has  been  formed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran.  It  is  intended  to 
deposit  in  it  all  those  works  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol :  it  already  contains  some  very  valuable  sculp- 
tures, brought  to  light  in  the  recent  discoveries  at  Cerveteri  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  plaster  casts 
from  tne  Elgin  and  jEginetan  marbles,  formerly  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Tor  de'  Venti  (p.  410),  have  been  removed  to  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  pre- 
sented by  that  sovereign  to  Pius  VII.  It  contains  also  some  paint- 
ings byM.  A.  Caravaggio,  Giulio  Romano's  Cartoon  of  St  Stephen, 
landscapes  by  Paul  Brill,  and  some  mosaics  found  in  the  Batlis  of 
Caracalla. 


ERRATA. 

P.  85,  col.  1,  line  24  from  top,  totfama  read/am^. 
P.  274,  col.  2,  line  9,  13, 22,  for  clwU  read  rlivns. 
P.  350,  coL  2,  line  31,  for  Ctement  XII.  read  Clement  VI. 
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HANDBOOK    FOR   TRAVELLERS 


CENTRAL  ITALY. 


THE    PAPAL    STATES. 


FRIXIMINART  INFORMATION. 


§  1.  Passports. — §2.  L.vscia-pa8sare. — J  3.  Frontier  and  Custom-Houses 
§  4.  Monet. — §  5.  Roads.—}  6.  Posting. — }  7.  Vetturini.— J  8.  Inns. 

ROUTES. 

To  fiunlitate  reference,  ^e  names  are  printed  in  italtes  in  t1u»e Routes  under  which 
^bej  ftre  fklly  described. 


XOUTB  PAOZ 

1.  Mantua  to  Ferrara        .         .  9 

2.  Modena  to  Ferrara        •          .  9 

3.  Padua  to  Ferrara        .         .  9 

4.  Fenara  to  Bologna,  by  Malal- 

hergo     •  .  •  .22 

5.  Ferrara  to  Bologua,  by  Cento 

and  Pieve  di  Cento  .  22 

^  6.  Modena  to  Bologna       .  •  24 

-    7.  Bologna  to  Florence     .         .  70 
_   8.  Florence  to  Fori!,  by  the  Apen- 
nines .         •         .72 
9.  Forll  to  Ravenna  .  .  73 

10.  Faenza  to  Ravenna       .         .  73 

11.  Venice    to  Ravenna,   by  the 

Canals  and  Comacchio       .   73 

12.  Bologna  to  Ravenna,  by  Imola 

and  Lugo     .  .  .77 

-13.  Ravenna  to  Rimini       .  .   97 

^14.  Bologna  to  Ancona,  by  Forli, 
JUmini,  San  Marino,  Pe- 
tarOf  and  Fano         • .       .97 
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ftOUTK  TJMM 

15.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto, 

Macerata,  and  Tolentino 

16.  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Stra- 

da  del  Furio   . 

17.  Fano  to  Urbino   . 

18.  Urbino  to  San  GUatino  and 

Cilia  di    CasteUo,    by   tlie 
new  Mountain  Road 
San  Giustino    to  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 

20.  Citta  di  Caafello    to   Guhbio  152 

21.  Citta  di  Castello  to  Perugia  .   154 

22.  Perugia  to  Nami,  by  Tod* 

23.  Montefiascone  to  Om>/o,Ct//d 

deUa  Pieve,  and  Perugia    • 

24.  Rieti  to  Rome     • 

25.  Civita  Fecckia  to  Rome  • 

26.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena  . 

27.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Arezzo 

and  Perugia  • 


119 

130 
133 


139 
149 


151 

155 

162 
165 
169 

205 


PAGE 

AlbaLonga 496 

Albano 502 

Ardea ^ 631 

Astura 634 

Castel  Fusano. 629 

Cavi 

Cerveteri 

Civita  Laviuia 

Cokmna 

Cometo 

Fiumicino  and  Porto . 

Ktaseati 

Genazzano 

Oenzano 

GfottaFerxata 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  ROME. 

PAOX 

Horace's   Sabine  Farm 
and  Monte  Genoro  . . .  487 

L'Ariccia 604 

Lake  of  Atbano  and  Cas- 
tel Gandolfo  500 

513  Lake  of  Bracciano 621 

536   LakeofGabii 616 

505  LakeofNemi 506 

,  606   Mariuo  and  the  Parco  di 

538       Colonna 495 

62f7   Monte  Cavi 498 

488   Monte  GioTe(Corioli)..  606 
613   Musiguuno.. 641 

506  Nettuno 634 

493  Olevsao 514 


PAOE 

Ostia 523 

Palazzola 497 

Palestrina 5<»9 

Paliano 614 

PoQte  dell'  Abadia 641 

Portod'Anzo 632 

Pratica 530 

RoceadiPapa 497 

Subiaco 485 

Tivoli 477 

Tor  Pateruo , . . ,  629 

Toecanella 542 

Tusculum.. 492 

Veu 517 


Zagarolo.... 
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2      1 .  PASSPORTS — 2«  LASCIA'PASSARE— -3.  FRONTIER,  &C.     [SCCt.  T. 
i  1.  PA88POBT8. 

Before  the  traveller  enters  the  Papal  States,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
his  passport  bear  the  vita  eitiier  of  the  Nuncio  residing  in  tiie  last  capital  he  has 
visited,  or  of  a  Papal  Consul.  It  will  save  trouble,  in  the  event  of  his  passing 
through  France  at  the  outset  of  his  tour,  to  obtain  tlie  vita  of  the  Nuncio  at 
Paris;  but  if  circumstances  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  a 
Minister,  the  signature  of  the  Consul  in  some  important  town  will  be  sufficient. 
The  Austrian  vita  is  also  desirable,  not  merely  for  the  Papal  States,  but  for  all 
parts  of  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  the  passport  is  examined  and  coun- 
tersigned, as  usual ;  and  in  sea-ports,  as  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  where  a 
British  Consul  resides,  his  signature  is  likewise  necessary. 

On  entering  the  principal  towns  of  the  Papal  States,  with  few  exceptions,  tiie 
passport  is  demanded  at  the  gates,  in  order  to  be  signed ;  but,  to  save  delay,  the 
traveller  is  allowed  to  name  the  inn  at  which  he  purposes  to  stop,  so  that  the 
passport  may  be  sent  after  him.  A  fee  of  one  or  two  pauls  is  required  for  each 
vita  ;  and  in  garrison  towns  this  process  is  repeated  on  leaving  them; 

Before  the  traveller  quits  Rome  on  his  return  to  England,  it  is  desirable  that 
his  passport  be  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  all  the  Sovereigns  through  whose 
dominions  it  is  intended  to  pass :  those  of  Austria  (and  Tuscany),  Sardinia, 
and  France,  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  On  leaving  Italy,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  traveller  intend  to  proceed  from  Milan  through 
Geneva  into  France,  bis  passport  must  be  signed  by  the  English,  Sardinian,  and 
French  Consuls-General  at  Milan;  the  latter  expressly  stating  that  it  is  "bon 
pour  enirer  dam  le  Roi/aume,"  Instances  have  occurred  where  travellers  who 
have  neglected  this  formality  have  been  sent  back  from  Morez,  the  French 
frontier-station  of  the  Jura,  in  order  to  procure  signatures  at  Berne.  The  diffi- 
culty, in  recent  cases,  has  been  got  over  by  purchasing  a  paste  provitoire  at 
Morez ;  but  the  amioyance  of  any  detention,  particularly  to  persons  travelling 
by  diligence,  is  indescribable,  and  no  arrangements  should  be  omitted  by  which 
its  possible  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

§  2.  Lascia-passare. 
Persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage  should  write  beforehand  to  their 
correspondent,  or  banker,  at  Rome,  or  to  the  British  Consul,  requesting  that 
a  lasciappassare  may  be  forwarded  to  the  frontier,  and  another  left  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formalities  of  the  custom-house.  The  lascia- 
passare  is  never  granted  to  persons  travelling  in  public  carriages. 

§  3.  Frontier  and  Custom-Houses. 

The  Papal  frontier-stations  and  custom-houses  (Dogana)  are  marked  by  the 
arms  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  the  triple  crown  and  crossed  keys. 

The  custom-house  visitation  is  less  severe  than  in  many  other  States  of  Italy, 
and  a  timely  fee  will  save  the  traveller  much  inconvenience,  and  make  the 
searcher  anxious  to  facilitate  the  process.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  pro- 
pitiate the  officer  by  administering  this  fee  at  once ;  for  the  saving  of  time 
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and  teoaUe  ii  raipl  j  ndiciaiit  to  etmpeDMto  tke  outkiy  of  two  or  three  |)a«]fl. 
Bookf  an  the  e^iecial  ohjeet  of  inquiry ;  but,  on  the  whole,  ikcj  are  leet 
tigidlj  eiammed  in  thete  States^  than  m  the  Lombardo-VenetiaM  Kmgdom. 

5  4. ^MONEY. 

Letters  of  Credit,  or  the  notes  of  Henries,  or  Coutts,  are  usually  carried  by 
travellers;  the  latter  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  deurable.  Some  travellers 
have  taken  napoleons  from  Paris,  and  have  gained  by  the  exchange  in  Italy ; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  English  sovereigns,  as  the  Italians  particulariy  in  the 
smaller  towns  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  English  and  French 
coinage.  Letters  of  credit  ace  useful  in  the  lai<ge  ciqiitals  in  securing  the  good 
offices  of  the  banker. 

The  Roman  coinage  was  arranged  by  the  present  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1835,  entirdy  on  the  decimal  system.  Accounts  are  kept  in  bijocchi  of 
5  quattrini  each ;  in  pauls,  of  10  bajocdii ;  and  in  scudi,  of  10  pauls.  The 
principal  coins  in  use  are — ^the  new  gold  piece,  of  6  scudi ;  the  silver  scudo,  of 
10  pauls ;  the  paul ;  and  the  bajoccho.  Some  of  the  old  gold  coins,  however, 
are  still  current,  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  following  Tabular  State- 
ment of  the  coinage,  giving  the  intrinsia  value  in  English  according  to  the 
weight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  legal  value  in  the  other  Italian  moneys. 
The  minute  fiwctiom^  which  would  only  affect  the  calculation  of  oonsiderable 
sums,  are  not  given.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Roman  money,  in 
compariBon  with  that  of  Tuscany,  suffers  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent«,  called  the 
tixra;  hence  the  Tuscan  francescone,  which  is  also  a  piece  of  10  pauls,  is  equal 
to  10^  Roman  pauls,  or  4«.  5^.  English;  the  Tuscan  paul  is  consequently 
5^.  English.  For  the  same  reason,  95  Tuscan  lire  are  equal  to  15  Roman 
scudi. 


GOLa 

Doppia  naoTaof  PioB 

Vll.  (pistole)       .  =82  pauls  1  baj. 
Zecchino  (teqain)    .=20     „    6  „ 
The  new  piece  of  5 

scodi      .     .     .     .=50     „     . 
Ditto  of  2i  scudi      .=25     „    •     . 

SILVER. 

Hie  soudo  (Roman 

dollar)  [18fe]       .=10     „    .      . 
lHatio  scudo  .     .     .  =  5 


Testoue 
Papetto    .     . 
Paolo  (paul). 
Grosso  (i  paul) 


.=  3 
.=  2 


,  10  baj. 
.    5    « 


COPPER. 


SojooiAo  .     ...=&..     5quat. 
Mezzo  bi^occbo  .     .=     .     .    2i  „ 
Qnattrino  .    .     .     .ss    «     .    2  den. 


EnglUh. 


13    8i 

21    4k 
10    Sh 


it* 


about  \ 


■FrMdi 
Frnnos* 


17  27    0 
11  80    0 


96  86    0 
13  44    0 


637  0 
2  69  0 
1  61  0 
1  07  0 
0  054 
0    037 


0    0    5 


TuMMB  Lifa. 

Soldi, 

and 

DeuurL 


20  11 
14     1 


6  6 
3  3 
1  18 
1  5 
0  12 
0    6 


31  19    6 
16    0    0 


0    1    3 


TiMcan 

Florins 

aad 

Genu. 


12  33 
8  43 


19  18 
960 


3  80 
1  90 
1  14 
0  76 
0  38 
0  19 


AiutrUut 
Lire 


19  83 
13  55 


30  87 
15  44 


6  17 
3  09 
1  85 
1  23 
0  61 
080 


0  6 
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The  naik)leon  is  generally  worth  '37  poulf ;  the  Spanish  dollar  10  pauls; 
the  Tuscan  fraocescone  10^  pauls ;  the  Neapolitan  piastre  9  pauls,  4  baj. ;  the 
Neapolitan  ducat]  7  pauls,|  9  baj. ;  the  Carlino  7  bi^.,  9  den. ;  the  grano  4 
quattrini  or  8  denari ;  100  Neapolitan  ducats  are,  therefore,  79  Roman  scudi. 
The  exchange  with  England  is  said  to  be  at  par  when  the  pound  sterling  if 
calculated  at  45  pauls ;  but  its  real  value  may  be  more  correctly  stated  at 
between  46  and  47  pauls.  In  Bologna,  the  Roman  scudo  is  divided  into  5 
lire,  and  the  bajoccho  is  called  a  soldo  :  this  lira  is  equal  to  1  fr.  .07  cents, 
or  76  Florentine  centesimi.  The  accounts  throughout  the  Papal  States  are 
generally  kept  in  pauls. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  Roman  scudi  (with  the  tara)  reduced  to  bajocchi, 
and  divided  by  15,  become  Tuscan  lire,  soldi,  and  denari ;  and  that,  on  the 
same  principle,  Tuscan  lire,  &c.,  multiplied  by  15,  give  Roman  bajocchi.  Iq 
making  this  calculation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tuscan  lira  contains 
20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  12  denari.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  tara,  as  already  remarked,  makes  a  difference  of  5  per  cent  in  favour  of 
Tuscan  money ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Roman  scudo  counts  only  as  95 
bajocchi,  while  the  francescone  counts  as  100.  Thus,  5  Roman  scudi,  with 
the  tara  of  5  per  cent.,  are  equal  to  475  bajocchi  j  these,  divided  by  15,  give  a 
product  of  31.10  lire:  multiplying  the  10  by  20  (for  soldi),  and  dividing 
again  by  15,  we  have  13.5  soldi ;  and  multiplying  the  5  by  12  (for  denari), 
and  dividing  by  15,  we  have  4  denari  =  31. 13.4.  The  francescone  of  100 
pauls,  by  the  same  process,  will  give  a  product  of  33.6.8. 

In  the  preceding  table,  the  agio  on  gold  gives  a  greater  value  to  the  gold 
piece  of  5  scudi  than  the  actual  value  of  5  silver  scudi  by  this  calculation. 

The  reduction  of  31  lire,  13  soldi,  4  denari,  to  bajocchi,  by  multiplying  by 
15,  dividing  the  denari  by  12,  and  the  soldi  by  20,  is  equally  simple,  and  the 
result,  of  course,  is  475  bajocchi. 

Another  useful  process  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Roman  scudi  into  Italian 
lire  and  centisimi ;  the  scudi  must  be  multiplied  by  53726,  from  the  product 
the  two  last  figures  on  the  right  hand  must  be  struck  off  (unless  when  they 
amount  to  50  or  upwards,  when  they  count  as  1)  ;  for  example,  5  Roman  scudi 
multiplied  by  53726,  give  2686  30  ;  or,  26  Italian  lire,  86  centesimi.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  are  again  reduced  into  scudi  by  adding  the  two  cyphers,  and 
dividing  by  53726,  which  will  give  as  the  result  5  scudi. 
§]  5. — Roads. 

The  roads  in  the  Papal  States  have  undergone  remarkable  improvement  in 
recent  years ;  although  still  inferior  to  those  of  Tuscany,  they  are  generally  well 
kept.  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  in  those  parts  where  the  ancient  pavement 
has  been  imperfectly  restored,  and  in  the  immediate '  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
where  the  roads  are  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  States.  The  great 
routes  also  are  frequently  inferior  to  the  provincial  roads.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  in  numerous  districts,  as  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  in 
Romagiia,  the  necessary  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  are  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  to  their  construction. 
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The  roads  still  retain  their  ancient  sabdivision  into  three  classes :  the  con- 
sular, provincial,  and  communal.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
board  appointed  by  government,  aided  by  a  council  of  engineers ;  and  fixed 
imposts  are  levied  for  their  construction  and  repair.  The  consular  roads  are 
maintaiped  by  the  levy  of  a  tenth  of  the  praedial  impost ;  the  provincial  by  a 
variable  tax  upon  the  provinces ;  and  the  communal  by  a  similar  tax  on  the 
municipalities.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  roads  form  a  considerable  item  in  the 
accounts  of  the  apostolic  Camera,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  bridges,  forming 
new  roads,  and  maintaining  the  old  ones,  has  generally  in  late  years  exceeded 
the  tax.  The  Papal  government  indeed  deserves  great  credit  for  the  liberality 
with  which  improvements  in  this  respect  have  been  promoted ;  and  there  are 
few  countries  in  which  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  communication  has 
been  more  encouraged,  in  proportion  to  the  limited  means  at  its-disposal.  The 
new  road  over  the  Apennines,  from  Urbino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and  Tuscan  Governments,  would  do  credit  to 
any  nation  in  Europe;  and  the  English  system  is  now  generally  followed. 
Recent  accounts  state  that  the  project  of  a  Railway  from  Naples  to  Rome  has 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  which  Naples  will  undertake  the  work  and  the  expense,  and  Rome 
repay  its  share  by  annuities.  Another  Railway  from  Rome  to  Florence  is  men- 
tioned as  resolved  upon  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  faci* 
lities  of  communication  in  Southern  Italy  will  be  greatly  increased. 

}  6. — Posting. 

The  Post  Houses  in  the  Papal  States  are  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  and  the  Director- Greneral  of  Posts. 
The  service  is  done  by  contract,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  Government. 
Fixed  charges  are  made  for  posting,  postillions,  &c.  The  postmasters  must  be 
approved  by  Government,  and  be  furnished  with  a  license  registered  in  the 
general  post-office  at  Rome.  There  are  no  turnpikes,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments are  very  nearly  like  those  of  France. 

The  postmasters  are  supplied  with  a  printed  book  of  instructions,  in  which 
all  particulars  of  their  duties  are  noted.  The  roost  important  items,  so  far  as 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  is  concerned,  are  the  following : — Horses  and 
postillions  are  to  be  always  ready  for  service ;  but  the  postmaster  is  bound  only 
to  keep  the  precise  number  of  each  specified  in  his  agreement,  or  by  the  order 
of  the  director-general.  One  open  and  two  covered  carriages  are  to  be  kept 
for  travellers  who  require  them.  Postmasters  are  forbidden  to  supply  horses 
wiliiout  a  written  license  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  departure,  or  a 
passport  from  tbe  secretary  of  state.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  supply 
horses  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number  remaining  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  post;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  send  horses  forward  to  change  on 
the  road,  nor  to  transfer  horses  from  one  station  to  another.  They  are  bound  to 
keep  two  postillions  ready  for  service  night  and  day,  and  to  have  written  over 
the  principal  door  of  the  post-house  the  length  of  the  post,  price  of  the  course, 
and  a  statement  of  the  right  of  a  third  or  fourth  horse.    The  third  or  fourth 
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bone  can  only  be  enfbroed  where  the  tariff  ipeeially  ille^t  it.  They  are  boiUid 
to  keep  a  book,  with  pages  unmbered  and  signed  by  the  director-general  or  hit 
deputy,  in  which  a  regular  entry  of  the  daily  journeys  may  be  kept,  and  traTeUers 
may  enter  any  complaint  against  postillions.  Horses  retunibg  after  the  cocuese 
is  completed  are  not  to  be  attached  to  any  carriage.  Trayellen  bypostoasmet 
relinquish  this  mode  of  travelling  in  less  than  three  days  from  ^  time  of 
departure,  nor  change  their  carriage^  without  pennission  from  the  secretary  of 
state  or  the  provincial  authorities.  Travellers  who  order  post-hones^  and  after- 
wards alter  their  plans,  are  bound  to  pay  half  a  post,  if  they  come  to  tiitir 
lodgings  before  they  are  countermanded.  When  there  are  no  hemes,  postmaetsrs 
are  bound  to  give  travellen  a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effect  {la  /Ms); 
after  which  they  may  provide  themselves  with  horses  elsewhere,  but  only  to  easy 
them  to  the  next  post ;  and  if  there  are  no  hones  at  that  post,  then  the  poetilliMtf 
are  bound  to  go  on  without  stopping  to  the  third  post,  where  they  may  stop  an 
hour  to  bait :  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  successive  posts,  until  regular  post- 
horses  are  procured.  The  time  allowed  for  the  passage  of  government  mcoioa 
gen  fxom  one  post  to  another  is  two  houn  ;  for  ordinary  or  extraordinary  estar 
fettes,  carrying  despatches  on  horseback,  one  hour  and  a  half.  Postmasten  and 
postillions  are  forbidden  to  demand  more  tium  the  price  allowed  by  the  tariff. 

In  1835,  Cardinal  Gamberini,  secretary  of  state,  issued  a  general  notificotioo 
modifying  the  regulations  then  in  force  as  to  carriages,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  form  and  character  of  those  now  in  use.  By  this  document  three  clasMS 
were  recognised,  and  the  following  regulations  adopted  in  regard  to  each : 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses,  if  travellers  be  not  more  than  three ;  three  horses,  if  there  are  four 
passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellen  may  have 
attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postillion. 

2.  For  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side,  like  the 
common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  chariots  having  only  one  seat,  both  descriptions 
carrying  a  trunk,  a  traveling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three  horses,  if 
there  be  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse  is  charged,  which 
the  travellen  may  have  as  before,  on  paying  a  second  postillion.  If  these  car- 
riages contain  five  or  six  penons,they  are  considered  carriages  of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  Berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial,  a  trunk,  tiavel«> 
ling  bag,  &c.,  four  horses,  if  carrying  two  or  three  penons ;  if  four,  then  a  fifth 
horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  penons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number  of 
horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

Where  carriages  contain  a  greater  number  than  is  mentioned  above  under  each 
class,  no  greater  number  of  horses  is  required,  but  a  charge  of  four  pauls  per 
post  is  fixed  for  each  penon  above  the  number.  A  child  under  seven  yean  is 
not  reckoned,  but  two  of  that  age  are  counted  as  one  person. 

When  the  quantity  of  luggage  is  evidently  greater  than  the  usual  weight,  a 
tax  of  three  pauls  per  post  is  allowed  to  be  imposed.  Travellen  may  obtiun, 
on  starting,  a  boUetta  di  viaggio,  specifying  in  separate  columns  all  particulaxs 
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relating  to  the  number  of  horses,  baggage,  charges,  &c.,  exclusive  of  postillions 
and  ostlers.  lu  this  case  one  is  given  to  the  traveller,  the  other  to  the  postillion, 
who  is  bound  to  pass  it  to  the  next,  until  it  is  finally  lodged  in  the  post-office 
ci  the  town  at  which  ihe  journey  ends.  All  complaints  may  be  noted  on  this 
document,  as  well  as  any  expression  of  ben  urvito  on  the  part  of  the  postillion*. 
Travellers  should  obtain  this  hoUetta  at  the  post  office  of  the  first  post  town;  it 
will  protect  them  from  imposition,  and  costs  only  one  paul. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  travellers  and  postmaster  or  postillions,  it  is  pro* 
vided  by  the  general  order  of  Cardinal  Gamberini,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to 
&e  local  director  {direttore  locale)^  who  has  power  to  put  both  postmaster  and 
his  naen  under  arrest  for  three  days,  or  to  suspend  them  for  ten  days,  reporting 
tiie  &ct  to  the  directot^neral  in  Rome,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  ulterior 
measures.  In  places  where  the  post-house  is  an  inn,  travellers  are  sometimes 
told  that  there  are  no  horses  in  order  to  induce  them  to  stop.  If  there  be  reason 
to  suiqiect  that  this  statement  is  made  from  interested  motives,  application 
^lould  at  once  be  made  to  the  local  director.  There  are  few  places  of  any 
note  in  which  a  director  is  not  to  be  found  :  he  is  generally  a  person  of  rank 
and  responsibility,  and  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  he  has  not  met  the 
complaints  of  travellers  with  promptitude  and  courtesy. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Posts,  issued  by  Card.  Pacca,  1816 : 

Each  horse  ..... 

Poslillion,  each     ..... 

Stable-boy,  tor  every  pair        .         .         .         < 

Saddle  horse,  or  courier  .         .         .         < 

Two-wheel  carnage,  furnished  by  postmaster     , 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside,  and  four^       ^     ,.  ,        ,... 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaster  .  f 

The  postillion*s  buonamano,  although  fixed  by  the  preceding  tariff  atS^pauls, 
is  generally  5^  or  6  pauls,  or  more,  according  (o  good  conduct.  A  separate 
postillion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  will,  therefore,  be 
the  expense  of  posting,  giving  each  postillion  5^  pauls  per  post : — 


5  pauls 

per  post. 

3J  ditto 

ditto 

^  ditto 

ditto 

4    ditto 

ditto 

8    ditto 

ditto 

wt. 

2  horses. 

1 

. 

.     16  pauls     . 

.     .     21  pauls     .     .     .     32  pauls 

li 

.     . 

.     20     „        .     . 

.     .     26-2,,      ...     40     „ 

It 

•     . 

.     24     ,,        .     , 

.     .     21-4,,      .     .     .     48     ,, 

If 

.     . 

.     28     „       .     . 

.      .     36-6,,      .      .      .     66     ,, 

The  length  of  the  ordinary  Roman  post  is  8  miles,  equal  to  7  miles  712 
yards  English;  but  travellers  who  are  acquunted  with  Italian  roads  know 
well  that  the  post  varies  considerably  according  to  locality,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  The  length  of  the  Roman  mile  is  1,629  English  yards, 
about  one-twelfth  less  than  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is 
1,808  English  yards;  of  the  Neapolitan  mile  2,436  yards;  of  the  Pied- 
montese  mile  2,336  yards.  The  Italian  mile  of  60  to  the  degree  is  2,025-4 
Riglish  yards.  The  Roman  foot  is  11 -72  English  inches ;  the  palm  is  f  of  the 
foot^  or  nearly  8f  inches. 
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}  7* — Vettorini. 
Persons  who  do  not  trayel  in  tbeir  own  carriage  must,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  dependent  on  the  vetturino :  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is 
the  only  available  mode  of  communication.  The  tourist  who  trayels  in  his  own 
carriage  with  vetturino  horses  will  find  that  although  it  may  cost  somewhat  lev 
than  the  post,  the  saving  scarcely  compensates  for  the  loss  of  time.  A  duplicate 
agreement  should  be  drawn  up  before  starting,  and  attested  by  some  person  in 
authority.  The  vetturino  generally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner, 
supper,  and  bed ;  the  charge  for  one  place  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  two  scudi  a-day  :  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  seven  or 
eight  days,  the  charge  is  from  nine  to  ten  scudi ;  from  Bologna  to  Floience 
three  to  four  scudi ;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  seven  to  ten  scudi,  varying 
from  five  to  six  days.  When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a 
vetturino,  the  bargain  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to  be 
taken  up  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  otherwise  occasicms  will  so<m  be  found  for 
forcing  other  persons  into  the  carriage.  It  often  happens  that  the  vetturino  sella 
his  engagements,  in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three 
changes  of  vehicle :  this  should  also  be  specified  in  the  agreement,  as  well  as 
any  particular  stages  into  which  he  may  wish  to  divide  the  journey.  The 
buonamano  or  mancia  is  usually  i  scudo  a-day,  if  '^  ben  servito,"'  or  more  if  the 
journey  be  a  short  one :  it  is  desirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract, 
but  made  conditional  on  good  behaviour.  When  a  vetturino  is  required  to 
stop  on  the  road  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one 
or  two  scudi  a  night  for  each  horse's  expenses.  In  this  respect  posting  has  an 
advantage,  as  it  allows  travellers  to  stop  when  they  please,  and  visit  places  on 
the  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

§  8. — Inns. 
These  are  given  in  detail  under  the  descriptions  of  the  different  towns ;  in  the 
capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  the  States ;  but 
at  the  intermediate  post-stations  they  are  often  very  bad.  The  prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for  those  who  travel  in  their  own 
carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently  by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those 
who  travel  vetturino.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Grande  Albergo  Svizzero  at  Bologna,  five  per  cent,  is  allowed  by  the  landlords 
to  all  couriers.  It  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  travelling  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  dinner  atone  o'clock,  than  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  when  it  is  little  else  than  a  rifacimento  of  the  previous  meal.  As  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  generally  built  over  the  stables, 
and  in  some  places  the  same  entrance  serves  for  man  and  beast.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as 
to  expect  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  great  cities  j  travellers  never 
gain  anything  by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply ;  and 
if  they  have  sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally 
find  that  they  are  treated  with  civility  and  kindness. 
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ROUTE  1. 

MANTUA   TO    FEBRARA. 

6  J  Posts. 

1 J  Govcrnolo ;  1 J  Sermide ;  If  Bon- 
dcno ;  If  Ferrara. 

The  old  Post-road  from  Mantua  to 
Ferrara  followed  that  to  Padua  as  far 
as  Nogara  (1  post),  from  whence  it 
turned  southward  to  Ostiglia,  crossing 
the  Po  at  Revere. 

The  present  route  follows  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mmcio  to  Govemolo,  near 
which  that  river  falls  into  the  Po. 

1 J  Govemolo,  Leaving  this  place, 
the  road  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
as  far  as  Ostiglia,  from  whence  it 
crosses  to  Revere.  It  then  follows  the 
right  bank  as  far  as 

1}  Sermide,  a  post  station.  A  few 
miles  beyond,  the  frontier  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  Kingdom  is  passed  at 
Quadrelle ;  and  a  little  further  on,  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  Fossa  Pandaina, 
is  SteUata,  the  Papal  frontier  Custom 
House,  where  passports  and  baggage  are 
examined. 

If  BondenOf  a  small  town  of  7,000 
souls,  formerly  a  fief  of  the  D'Este 
family,  situated  in  the  low  plains  in- 
tersected by  the  Psmaro.  The  road 
hence  to  Ferrara  lies  along  the  bank 
of  the  Cento  Canal,  through  Vigarano 
and  Cassana. 

If  Ferraba,  described  in  Route  3. 


ROUTE  2. 

MODENA  TO   FEBBABA. 

6  Posts. 

1  Buonporto;  2  Finale;  IJ  Bon- 
deno ;  If  Ferrara. 

The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Panaro  for  the  three  first  posts. 

1  Buonporto.  From  hence  it  pro- 
ceeds through  Campo  Santo,  CH  de^ 
Coppi,  and  Passo  di  C^  Bianca,  to 

2  Finale,  the  Modenese  frontier. 
Here  the  Panaro  is  crossed,  and  the 
Papal  States  are  soon  after  entered  at 
Santa  Bianca,  the  frontier  station  and 
Custom   House.      At    Bondeno,    the 


route  fidls  into  the  high  post-road  from 
Mantua. 

IJ  Bondeno 

If  Febrara  (Route  3). 

ROUTE  3. 

PADUA  TO   FEBBABA. 

6  Posts. 
1 J  Monselice ;  1 J  Rovigo ;  I  Pole- 
sella ;  2  Ferrara. 

The  road  between  Padua  and  Rovigo 
follows  the  course  of  the  canal,  and 
in  its  interesting  character  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  dull  and  wearisome 
plains  which  extend  southward  as 
far  as  Bologna.  Before  arriving  at 
Rovigo,  the  Adig«  is  crossed  by  a 
pont  volant;  and  between  it  and  Ferrara, 
the  Po  is  passed  by  a  similar  contriv- 
ance. The  height  of  the  embankments 
necessary  to  restrain  the  course  of  the 
Po  will  convince  the  traveller  how 
much  Ferrara  and  its  plains  are  at  the 
mercy  of  that  river.  The  road  lies  along 
the  low  and  marshy  Polesina;  it  is  bor* 
dered  by  poplar  trees,  and  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  monotony.  The  Papal 
frontier  station  and  Dogana  are  at 
Ponte  LagoacurOf  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  called  the  "  Port  of  the  Po  " 
from  the  considerable  commerce  it 
maintains  with  Lombardy  in  com  and 
wine,  which  are  brought  here  for 
shipment.  The  Panfilio  Canal  leads 
direct  from  Ponte  Lagoscuro  to  the 
Porta  S.  Benedetto  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
tant 3  miles. 

Febbara,  Forum  AlUeni^  of  Tacitus. 
— {Inns:  Tre  Mori,  an  old  inn, the  most 
frequented,  said  to  be  the  best,  but 
dear  and  dirty,  Li3Coront»)  Few 
cities  ranking  among  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian capitals  are  so  much  neglected 
by  travellers  as  Ferrara,  and  yet  few 
are  so  much  associated  with  interest- 
ing recollections.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  but  unhealthy  plain,  at  a  level  of 
only  6^  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  northem  branch 
of  the  Po,  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom. 
The  dreary  plain  of  the  Polesina,  inter- 
sected only  by  the  dikes  of  the  river. 
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preMDti  an  uniform  and  unbroken 
horizon^  and  extends,  with  little  yari- 
ation,  up  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara. 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  a  court  whose  name  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  still 
retains  many  traces  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  broad,  regular,  and 
ample  streets  appear  like  those  of  a 
deserted  capital;  grass  grows  on  the 
pavements ;  the  magnificent  palaces  are 
untenanted  and  falling  into  decay ;  and 
the  walls,  seven  miles  in  circuit,  which 
once  contained  nearly  100,000  souls, 
now  enclose  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
that  number.  The  population  is  col- 
lected together  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  thinly  scattered  over  the  remaining 
portion,  like  a  body  still  retaining  life, 
while  the  extremities  have  lost  their 
vital  power.  Ravemia  itself  is  hardly 
more  fallen  than  Ferrara,  although  it 
was  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  the  ciitd 
bene  awenturota  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
gran  donna  del  Po  of  Tassoni. 

The  modern  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  the  de- 
struction of  Aquileja  drove  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  marshes  for  security. 
Its  walls  were  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in 
661,  when  the  Bishopric  of  Vigovenza 
was  transferred  to  it.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  Ferrara  urises  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  bouse  of  D'Este,  one 
of  the  few  princely  fiunilies  which 
could  boast  of  ancient  distinction  in 
its  lineage,  and  from  which  the  Ducal 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  Royal 
Family  of  England  trace  their  direct 
descent.  As  far  back  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury we  find  Ferrara  connected  with 
this  family;  first,  as  supreme  magis- 
trates, and  afterwards  as  hereditary 
princes  (1240),  holding  generally  of 
the  Pope,  though  sometimes  asserting 
their  independence.  It  remained  under 
their  sway  until  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  branch  in  1597,  in  the  per- 
son of  Alfonso  II. ;  and  in  the  following 
y«ar  it  was  attached  to  the  church  by 


Clement  V II I.,  on  the  pretext  that  CsBsar 
d'Este,  the  representative  of  the  family 
by  a  collateral  line,  was  disqualified  by 
illegitimacy.  During  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Court  of  Ferrara  was  un- 
surpaased  by  any  other  in  Europe  for 
its  refinement  and  intelligence;  it* 
University  was  famous  throughout 
Christendom,  and  so  man^  English 
students  were  collected  withm  its  walls 
as  to  form,  as  they  did  in  Bologna,  a 
distinct  nation  in  that  learned  body. 
But  there  are  greater  names  associated 
with  the  history  of  Ferrara  at  this  pei- 
riod  than  those  of  its  princely  sove- 
reigns. "  Melancholy  as  the  city  looks 
now,  every  lover  of  Italian  poetry,*'  says 
Forsyth,  <*must  view  with  affection  the 
retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  a  Guariui. 
Such  is  the  ascendant  of  wealth  over 
genius,  that  one  or  two  princes  could 
create  an  Athens  in  the  midst  of  this 
Boeotia.  The  little  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  Urbino  seemed  to  emulate  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamos,  contending 
for  pre-eminence  only  in  literature  and 
elegance." 

The  School  of  FerrarOy  founded  and 
patronised  by  the  D'Este  family,  deserves 
especial  notice  in  connection  wi^  this  tri- 
bute to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  city. 
It  is  observed  by  Lanzi,  that  "  Ferrara 
boasts  of  a  series  of  excellent  painters, 
far  superior  to  its  fortunes  and  popula- 
tion; a  circumstance  which  will  not  ex- 
cite surpnse  when  we  consider  the  series 
of  poets  which  it  cherished,  from  Bojardo 
and  Ariosto  down  to  our  own  times,  a 
sure  criterion  of  accomplished  and  re- 
fined minds  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
posed towards  the  fine  arts."  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  patronage  of  art,  may 
be  added  the  favourable  position  of  the 
city,  in  its  contiguity  to  Venice,  Parma, 
and  Bologna,  and  its  convenient  dia» 
tance  from  Florence  and  Rome ;  so  that 
its  students  were  enabled  to  select  from 
the  different  schools  of  Italy  what  wa« 
most  congenial  to  the  tastes  otench,  and 
to  profit  by  their  several  excellencies. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of 
this  latter  circumstance,  that  Zanetti 
considered  it  doubtful  whether^  afier 
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the  five  great  schooUi,  Fcrrara  did  not 
claim  precedence  over  all  others.  The 
first  fact  recorded  in  connexion  with 
the  fine  arts  at  Ferrara  is  the  commis- 
«ion  given  by  Azzo  d'Este,  in  \%i%,  to 
the  Venetian  painter  Gelasio  di  Niccold, 
a  pupil  of  the  Greek  artist  Teofane  of 
Constantinople,  for  a  picture  of  the  Fall 
of  Phal^ton.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Giotto  passed  through  Ferrara,  on 
his  way  from  Verona  to  Florence,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Duke  to  paint 
•ome  frescoes  in  his  palace  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agostino,  which  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Vasari.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  during  which 
iReyeral  names  are  mentioned  which 
have  survived  their  works,  Galasso 
Galassi  appeared  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  nis  works  are  chiefly  confined 
to  Bologna,  and  none  are  now  found 
in  his  native  city.  He  was  followed  by 
Antonio  da  Ferrara,  known  by  his 
works  at  Urbino  and  CittJL  di  CMtello, 
who  painted  some  chambers  in  the 
{MOace  of  Alberto  d'Este  in  1438,  at 
the  time  when  the  General  Council  was 
held  there  for  the  union  of  the  Greek 
ioid  Latin  churches,  and  which  is  sup- 
pofsed  to  have  supplied  him  with  his 
,  suliject.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
^he  early  painters  was  Cosimo  Tura  or 
Cosme,  the  pupil  of  Galassi,  employed 
at  the  court  of  Borgo  d'Este  in  the  time 
of  StroEzi,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
poelry ;  his  minute  and  elaborate  work- 
manship is  admirably  seen  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  choir  books  in  the 
cathedral.  Among  the  painters  of  this 
period  may  be  mentioned  iiorenjso 
Costa,  the  reputed  pupil  of  Francesco 
FraAcia,  and  Francesco  Cossa,  both 
known  by  their  works  at  Bologna. 
Costa,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  &ther  of  the  school;  foj  the  series 
of  painters  from  his  time  may  be  clearly 
traced ;  and  Lanzi  classes  him  among 
the  first  masters  of  Italy.  His  most 
ffsinent  pupil  was  Ercole  Grandi, 
called  by  Vasari  Ercole  da  Fernira, 
whose  great  work,  painted  for  the  Gar- 
gaoelli  chapel,  is  now  preserved  in  the ; 
Academy  of  Fine  Arte  at  Bologna. 
X4)dovico  Mazsolinif  called  also  Lo- 


dovico  da  Ferrara,  another  pupil  of 
Costa,  ii  known  by  his  works  in  variouf 
galleries;  and  Domenico  Panetti,  the 
master  of  Garofalo,  is  remarkable  iot 
having  become  the  pupil  of  his  own 
scholar,  and  for  the  works  he  produced 
after  his  style  had  been  remodelled  on 
the  example  of  Grarofalo.  The  school 
of  Ferraca  was  at  its  prime  under  the 
latter  painter  and  the  two  Dossi,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Alfonso  d'Este  was  the  patron  of 
literature  and  art.  This  prince  had 
called  Titian  to  Ferrara  to  adorn  his 
palace  by  his  works;  and,  among 
other  cel^rated  paintings,  the  **  Cris&> 
della  Moneta,''  of  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
was  painted  during  his  stay  at  Ferranu 
Dosso  Dossi,  and  his  brother  Giobat- 
tista,  bom  at  Dosso,  in  the  vicinity  a[ 
Ferrara,  were  among  the  earliest  pro- 
teges of  Alfonso  and  his  successor 
Ercole  II.;  and  their  merit  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact,  that  Ariosto 
has  immortalized  them  among  the  bc^t 
painters  of  Italy.  Ortolano  is  another 
painter  oi  this  school,  whose  works  are 
often  confounded  with  those  of  Garo- 
falo ;  he  is  known  as  a  successful  imi- 
tator of  Raphael,  and  some  of  his  works 
are  yet  seen  in  bis  native  city.  Beu- 
venuto  Tisio,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garofalo,  from  the  pink  which  ite  in- 
troduced into  his  paintings,  stands  at 
the  bead  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  and  is 
justly  called  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara : 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are 
still  found  here.  His  pupil,  Girolamo 
de'  Carpi,  recommended  to  Ercole  II. 
by  Titian  himself,  and  whose  oil  paint- 
ings were  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  time 
of  Lanzi,  may  also  be  studied  at 
Ferrara.  While  these  two  artists  ex- 
celled in  the  graces  of  tiie  art,  Basti- 
anino,  or  Bastiano  Filippi,  was  intro- 
ducing  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  as 
seen  in  the  grand  picture  of  the  Layt 
Judgment  in  the  cathedraL  Anotlier 
paintetr  of  this  school,  Scarsellino,  who 
was  called  the  Paul  Veronese  o(  Ferrara, 
and  who  studied  under  that  master,  has 
left  some  works  in  his  native  place ;  he 
is,  however,  better  known  by  those  to 
be  found  in  the  galleries  at  Rome,  where 
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the  name  of  his  pupil,  Gamillo  Ricci, 
a  successful  follower  of  the  Venetian 
school,  also  occurs.  Giuseppe  Maz- 
cuoli,  known  by  the  surname  of  Bas- 
taruolo,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Bastianiuo,  was  called  the  Titian  of 
Ferrara :  we  shall  hereafler  see  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  several  works  by 
which  his  claim  to  that  title  may  be 
appreciated.  Ferrara  likewise  contains 
some  interesting  examples  of  Domenico 
Mona,  and  of  his  able  pupil  Giutio 
Cromer,  or  Croma,  who  was  selected  to 
copy  the  principal  paintings  in  the  city, 
when  the  originals  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  after  Clement  VIII.  had  seized 
upon  Ferrara  and  attached  it  to  the 
church.  After  this  event,  the  school 
rapidly  declined  for  want  of  patronage 
and  judicious  management.  Some 
Bolognese  masters  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  introduce  the  style 
of  the  Caracci;  Carlo  Bonone,  the 
scholar  of  Bastaruolo,  was  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  follower  of  this  new 
method;  his  works  in  Sta.  Maria  in 
Vado  are  highly  praised  by  Lanzi  for 
their  complete  knowledge  of  that  kind 
of  foreshortening,  called  di  totto  in  ntf 
where  figures  are  supposed  to  be  seen 
above  the  eye.  Another  artist,  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  follower  of  Bononi,  is 
Chenda,  or  Alfonso  Rivarola,  who  was 
employed,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Guido,  to  finish  some  of  Bonone's 
works,  but  was  better  known  by  his 
decorations  for  public  spectacles  and 
tournaments.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  any  of  the  painters  whose 
names  appear  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  school,  for  Ferrara  never  re- 
covered the  change  of  masters ;  and  its 
school  gradually  declined,  until,  at 
length,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of 
an  academy,  it  became  completely  ex- 
tinct. Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
decline,  and  the  loss  of  its  political 
influence,  Ferrara  still  retains  many 
interesting  examples  of  the  school, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  subse- 
quent description  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  brilliancy  g(  its 
court  and  the  celebrity  of  its  school  of 
art,  Ferrara  is  remarkable  for  the  im- 


pulse which  it  gave  to  the  Reformation. 
The  names  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have 
almost  eclipsed  the  recollections  of  that 
event,  and  of  the  asylum  given  to 
Calvin  and  to  Marot  by  the  Duchess 
Ren6e,  the  high-minded  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  wife  of  Brcole  II. 
At  an  early  period,  Ferrara  afforded 
protection  to  numerous  friends  of  the 
reformed  faith  who  fled  from  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  Dr.  M^Crie  ascribes 
this  circumstance  to  the  influence  of  the 
accomplished  princess  just  mentioned, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
reformed  doctrine  previous  to  her  de- 
parture from  France  in  1527,  by  means 
of  some  of  those  learned  persons  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  "  The  first  persons 
to  whom  she  extended  her  protection 
and  hospitality  were  her  own  country- 
men, whom  the  violence  of  persecution 
had  driven  out  of  France.  Madame  de 
Soubise,  the  governess  of  the  duchess, 
had  introduced  several  men  of  liters 
into  the  court  of  France  during  the  late 
reign.  She  now  resided  at  ^  court 
of  Ferrara,  along  with  her  sou,  Jean  do 
Parthenai,  sieur  de  Soubise,  afterwards 
a  principal  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  France;  her  daughter,  Anne 
de  Parthenai,  cUstinguished  for  her 
elegant  taste;  and  the  future  husband 
of  this  young  lady,  Antoine  de  Pons, 
Count  de  Marennes,  who  adhered  to 
the  reformed  cause  until  the  death  of 
his  wife.  In  the  year  1634,  the  cele- 
brated French  poet,  Clement  Marot^ 
fled  from  his  native  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  excited  by 
the  aflair  of  the  placardt ;  and,  after  re- 
siding for  a  short  time  at  the  court  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  Beam,  came 
to  Ferrara.  He  was  recommended  by 
Madame  de  Soubise  to  the  Duchess, 
who  made  him  her  secretary;  and 
his  friend,  Lyon  Jamet,  finding  it 
necessary  soon  after  to  join  him,  met 
with  a  reception  equally  gracious. 
About  the  same  time,  the  celebrated 
reformer,  John  Calvin,  visited  Ferrara, 
where  he  spent  some  months,  under  tiie 
assumed  name  of  Charles  Heppeville. 
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He  Teeeiyed  tbe  mott  distinguished 
attention  from  the  duchess,  who  was 
confirmed  in  the  protestant  faith  by  his 
instructions,  and  ever  after  retained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character  and 
talents."  Among  the  other  learned 
personages  assembled  here  at  this  time 
was  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morata,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  the  two  younger  brothers 
of  the  duke,  and  who  became  still 
more  celebrated  as  the  father  of  Olympia 
Morata,  the  most  enlightened  female 
of  her  age;  who  first  "  acquired  during 
her  residence  in  the  ducal  palace  that 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  sup- 
ported her  mind  under  the  privations 
and  hardships  which  she  afterwards 
had  to  endure." 

The  description  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
testimony  of  numerous  contemporary 
authorities  proves  that,  under  the  sway 
of  the  house  of  D*Este,  Ferrara  was 
one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  trade  began  to  decline  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  although 
it  has  been  much  reduced  even  since 
that  period,  the  city  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  and  has  a 
manufactory  of  caviare  from  the  roes  of 
sturgeons,  for  which  the  Po  is  famous. 
At  the  present  time,  Ferrara  is  the 
capital  of  a  Legation,  comprehending 
210,883  inhabitants,  and  140  square 
leagues  of  territory ;  the  population  of 
tbe  city  and  suburbs  is  25,586,  of 
which  at  least  one-third  are  Jews,  who 
have  a  separate  quarter  (ghetto),  and  a 
synagogue.  In  spite  of  their  deserted 
appearance,  the  eflect  of  its  broad  and 
handsome  streets  is  particularly  im- 
posing ;  that  of  San  Benedetto  is  said 
to  be  about  6,427  feet,  nearly  a  mile 
and  quarter  in  length ;  and  its  palaces, 
though  many  of  them  have  neitiier 
doors  nor  windows,  and  ivy  is  growing 
mi  tiieir  staircases  and  balconies,  have 
an  air  of  courtly  grandeur  in  aocord- 
anoe  with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the 
city. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 

"  was  consecrated  in   1135;   its  gothic 

exterior,  with  few  exceptions,  belongs 

to  that  period,  but  the  interior  has  been 

altered  and  ^iled  by  modem  renova- 


tions. The  firont  is  divided  by  small 
towers,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  into 
three  equal  portions,  each  surmounted 
with  a  gable  containing  a  wheel  win- 
dow, and  ornamented  with  a  range  of 
pointed  arches.  The  porch  is  composed 
of  a  semicircular  arch  supported  by 
columns;  the  flanks  have  also  semicir- 
cular arches.  The  bas-reliefs  with 
which  this  part  is  covered  are  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation;  they  represent 
the  Last  Judgment,  various  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  seven  Mortal 
Sins,  with  numerous  sacred,  profane, 
and  grotesque  emblems.  Over  the  left 
door  is  a  colossal  bust  of  the  Virgin,  . 
in  Greek  marble,  long  venerated  as 
the  miraculous  Madonna  of  Ferrara. 
On  the  same  side  is  a  statue  of  Alberto 
d'Este,  in  the  pilgrim  s  dress  in  which 
he  returned  from  Rome  with  bulls  and 
indulgences,  in  1390.  The  interior,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  has  been 
modernised  at  various  times :  the  semi- 
circular choir  was  first  added  in  1499, 
by  Rosette,  a  native  architect,  known 
as  one  of  the  earliest  restorers  of  Italian 
architecture;  the  portion  beyond  the 
transept  dates  fix)m  1637,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  between  1712  and  1735. 
There  are  several  interesting  paintings 
to  be  noticed :  the  AsBumption,  the  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  superb  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  throned  witn  Saints, 
are  by  Garofah.  The  chapel  of  the 
SS.  Sacramento  contains  some  remark- 
able sculptures  of  angels,  saints,  &c.,* 
by  Andrea  Ftfrrm,  a  sculptor  of  the  last 
century ;  the  altar-piece  is  by  ParoUni, 
a  native  painter  (1733),  whom  Lanzi 
describes  as  '*  Tultimo  nel  cni  sepolcro 
si  sia  inciso  elogio  di  buon  pittore ; 
con  lui  fu  sepolta  per  allora  la  gloria 
della  pittura  feirarese.''  In  the  choir 
is  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Batiianino, 
(Bastiano  Filippi),  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  and  tiie  best  copyist  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Lanzi  says  that  it  occupied 
three  years  in  painting,  and  describes 
it  as  **so  near  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  the  whole 
Florentine  school  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  It  is  characterised,'*  he  says, 
'<  by  grandeur  of  design,  a  great  variety 
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of  ^gmeBy  a  good  dUpoeition  of  the 
group,  and  by  the  {^easing  lepoee 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  It  seems  impossible  that 
in  a  subject  already  occupied  by 
Buonarroti,  Filippo  should  have  had 
the  power  of  showing  himself  so  (Hriginal 
and  so  grand.  We  see,  that  like  all 
true  imitators,  he  copied  not  the  figures, 
but  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  his  ex- 
ample.'' Like  Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo,  Bastianino  availed  himself  of 
this  opp(»tunity  to  put  his  friends  among 
the  elect,  and  his  enemies  among  the 
damned ;  and  the  picture  consequently 
contains  num^ous  portraits  of  both. 
Among  these,  are  pointed  out  the  young 
woman  who  refused  his  hand,  placed 
by  the  artist  among  the  latter;  while 
the  one  whom  he  married  is  classed 
among  the  blessed,  and  is  seen  malici- 
ously gazing  at  her  early  rival.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  recent 
attempts  to  restore  this  fine  work  by 
r^ouching  have  injured  the  effect  of 
the  original  colouring.  The  fifth 
chapel  contains  another  painting  by 
this  master,  the  St  Catherine,  called 
by  Lanzi  <'  la  gran  tavola  di  S.  Cate- 
rina."  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
St.  George  are  by  Cotimo  Tura,  or 
CostfU,  the  painter  of  the  twenty-three 
choir  books,  presented  by  the  Bishop 
Bartolommeo  di  Rovere,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  so  highly  priaed  as 
to  be  preferred  by  many  to  the  famous 
miniatures  of  Siena.  On  an  adjoining 
altar  are  five  bronze  statues  representing 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  St. 
John  and  St.  Greorge,  by  BindeUi  and 
Mare$cottif  much  admired  by  Donatello, 
who  estimated  their  value  at  1,641 
golden  ducats.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains also  two  sepulchral  stones,  which 
will  interest  the  stranger:  the  first  is 
that  of  Urban  III.,  who  died  of  grief  on 
hearing  of  ^e  reverses  of  the  second 
crusade,  previous  to  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  second  that  of  Lilio 
Gregorio  Giraldi,  the  celebrated  my- 
thologist.  The  monument  of  Giraldi 
has  been  removed  to  the  Campo  Santo ; 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet,  dated 
1650,  and  written  by  himself,  records 


the  poverty  which  excited  the  com* 
passion  of  Montaigne^ 

•'  Nihil 
Opos  ferentf!  Apolline  ;•* 

but,  in  spite  of  his  complaints,  it  ap- 
pears from  Tiraboscbi  that  he  waa 
assisted  by  the  Duchess  Ren^,  and  that 
he  left  at  his  death  a  sum  of  10,000 
crowns. 

The  Omrck  (f  8.  FfwtO€9co,  founded 
by  the  Duke  Ercole  I.,  is  one  of  the^ 
most  interesting  in  Ferrara.  Among 
its  pictures  are  fhe  following  by  Goto- 
falo :  the  Betrayal  of  the  Saviour,  un- 
fortunately much  injured ;  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  John  and  St.  Jerome, 
a  charming  picture;  a  beautiful  Holy 
Family ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  one  of 
his  best  works;  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing representations  of  the  subject,  com- 
posed, saya  Lanzi,  with  the  aid  of  cU^ 
figures,  and  wifli  the  landscape,  die 
drapery,  and  the  other  accessories,  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Flight  out  of  £gypt 
is  by  ScaraeUino  /  there  are  ^ree  fine 
works  by  Motia,  the  Deposition,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension;  and 
a  Holy  Family,  a  very  interesting  work 
by  Ortoiano,  The  churdi  contains 
also  the  monument  of  the  Marchese  de 
Villa  of  Ferrara,  celebrated  for  his 
defence  of  Candia  against  the  Turks, 
in  1676;  several  tombs  of  the  D'Bste 
princes,  and  that  of  Giambattiata 
Figna,  the  historian  of  the  family,  imd 
the  secretary  of  Duke  Alfonso.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  curiosity  of  the 
church  is  the  famons  ec&o,  reverberating 
sixteen  times,  ftom  every  part  of  the 
edifice. 

*<  The  na^ve  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  present  a  series  of  cupolas,"^ 
as  the  side  aisles  actually  do  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  but  in  its  present  state, 
at  the  point  where  the  square  is  re- 
duced to  a  circle,  a  flat  ceiling  ia  ia- 
troduced  instead  of  a  cupola.  Standing 
under  any  one  of  these,  the  slightest 
footstep  is  repeated  a  great  many  timet, 
but  so  rapidly  that  it  is  dil&cult  to 
count  the  reverberations.  I  counted 
sixteen;  but  the  jelTect  is  a  .«oBtinufid 
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ctetter,  lather  than  a  tuccenuw  of  dia- 
tinct  sounds." — fVooda, 

The  Church  of  Sia,  Maria  dtl  Fado, 
.  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  cele- 
brated  for  a  miracle  resembling  that 
of  Bolsena,  whose  fame  the  genius  of 
Raphael  has  made  immortal.  The 
church  tradition  relates,  that  the  faith 
of  the  prior  having  failed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  consecration  on  Easter  Sunday 
1171,  the  host  poured  forth  blood,  and 
Cimyerted  him  from  his  disbelief.  This 
church  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent paintings  by  Carlo  Bonone,  the 
greatness  of  whose  talent  can  only,  in 
Land's  opinion,  be  appreciated  here. 
He  relates  that  Guercino,  when  he 
remored  from  Cento  to  Ferrara,  spent 
hours  in  studying  these  works.  Among 
them  are  the  Marriage  of  Cana;  the 
visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elisabeth ;  the 
Crowning  of  the  Virgin;  the  Paradise ; 
the  Miracle  of  the  Host ;  the  Sposalixio, 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  suggestion  of  Guido  by 
Chtnda  /  the  Ascension,  copied  from 
Garofalo,  and  ^e  half  figures  on  the 
pillars,  one  of  which  represents,  under 
the  form  of  St.  Guarini,  the  portrait  of 
the  author  of  "  11  Pastor  Fido."  The 
q[»lendid  painting  of  St.  John  in  Patroos 
contemplating  the  harlot  of  Babylon 
is  by  Dotso  Doui ;  the  head  of  St. 
John  was  considered  by  Lanxi  a  "  pro- 
digy of  expression,'*  but  the  picture 
has  been  disfigured  by  the  green  dra- 
pery added  by  some  Bolognese  artist  to 
satisfy  the  fastidious  scruples  of  the 
clergy.  The  Tribute  Money,  a  grace- 
fril  work  in  the  Varano  Cha^l,  is  by 
Paimm  Fecduo,  Opposite,  is  the  paint- 
ing of  Justice  and  Power,  containing 
the  celebrated  Latin  enigma  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guarini^  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained.^  The  Visitation  is  by 
Pamtti,  the  master  of  Garofalo;  thie 
Miracle  of  St.  Antony  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  his  pupil.  Carpi ;  and 
iSoA  Death  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Fittort 
Carpaoeioy  the  Venetian  painter.  In 
tiiie  sacristy  are  the  Annunciation  by 
Pamttiy  and  a  Flight  out  of  Egypt, 
another  work  of  the  Venetian  ScfaiooL 
Sta.  Maria   del  Vado    contains    the 


tombs  of  some  of  the  moft  illostriout 
artists  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Titus  Ves- 
pasian Strossi,  and  his  celebrated 
son,  Ercole,  classed  by  Ariosto  among 
the  first  poets.  The  painters  whose 
ashes  repose  here  are  Ortolano,  Gaio- 
fiilo,  Bonoue,  Bastianino,  and  Dielai. 
The  elder  Stroszi  is  known  also  as 
the  President  of  die  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Twelve,  but  he  acquired  a 
less  enviable  notoriety  as  a  minister 
than  as  a  poet,  for  it  is  recorded  by 
Muratori  that  in  his  official  capacity 
he  was  hated,  *'  piii  del  diavolo.'' 

The  Church  and  Momuttnf  cf  San  - 
Benedetto,  classed  among  the  finest 
buildings  of  Ferrara,  have  suffered 
more  viciwitudes  than  perhaps  any 
other  edifice  in  the  city.  The  monas- 
tery was  occupied  as  barracks  by 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  troops, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
military  hospital;  the  church,  during 
the  political  troubles  of  Italy,  was  shut 
up,  and  was  only  re-(^)ened  for  divine 
service  in  1812.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  library  by  the 
French  in  ISOl ;  and  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  School  of  Ferrara  which  it 
still  retains. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  aate 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St  John  and 
other  Saints,  by  Do$$o  Dom;  the  < 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Scar^ 
teliino,  one  of  his  finest  works ;  and  a 
Circumcision,  by  Lmca  Longhi,  of  Ra- 
venna. The  four  Doctors  of  the  church, 
by  Gmteppe  Crtmoneti  (G.  Caletti),are 
much  praised  by  Lanxi,  who  applies 
the  epithet  <*  maraviglioso'*  to  his  grand 
and  expressive  figure  of  St.  Mark,  and 
extols  uie  execution  of  the  books,  whose 
truth  and  nature  gained  for  the  artist 
the  tide  of  ik»  "Painter  of  Books." 
On  the  ceiling  ef  the  vestibule  of  the 
refectory,  is  the  celebrated  painting  oi 
Paradise,  with  the  choir  of  angel^  by 
Do9ao  Dotti,  Ariosto  was  so  eni^ 
moured  of  this  work,  that  he  requested 
Dossi  to  introduce  his  portrait,  being 
desiroufl^  he  said,  of  securing  a  place 
in  that  paradise,  since  he  was  not  very 
sure  of  reaching  the  ether.    The  |wet 
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was  accordingly  introduced,   and  his 

Sortrait  is  seen  between  the  figures  of 
t  Sebastian  and  St.  Catherine.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  bust 
which  surmounted  the  tomb  of  Ariosto 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  iron  laurels  which  surrounded  it 
was  melted  away ;  an  incident  which 
Lord  Byron  has  happily  embodied  in 
his  well-known  stanza  i-^ 

"  The  lightning  rent  from  Arioeto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic  d  leaves; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  uiyust, 
For  the  true  laurel- wreath  which  Glory 

weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his 

brow; 
Yet  stilU  if  fondly  SupenAition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  ll^htnmg  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes ;— yon  head  is  doubly  sa- 
cred now." 

The  Church  of  S.  Paolo,  the  last 
public  buildhig  in  Ferrara  which  con- 
tained a  work  by  the  rare  master 
Ercole  GraruU,  is  remarkable  for  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ScarseWno, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  Nati- 
vity, and  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  are  by  the  same  master.  The 
choir  was  painted  by  Scartellino 
and  Bonone,  The  Resurrection  is  by 
Bastianino,  Two  painters  of  this  school 
are  buried  here,  Giambattista  Dossi, 
and  Bastaruolo,  who  perished  while 
bathing  in  the  Po.  Another  tomb  in 
this  church  records  the  name  of  Antonio 
Montecatino,  the  friend  and  minister  of 
Duke  Alfonso,  better  known  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
His  bust,  which  is  much  admired,  is  by 
Alejandro  Ficentim, 
^  The  Chtrdi  of  San  Domenico  is  re- 
markable for  the  statues  on  its  facade 
by  Andrea  Ferreri,  and  for  some  in- 
teresting works  of  Garofalo  and  Carlo 
Bonone.  The  dead  man  raised  by  a 
pece  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Pietro  di  Rosini  are  by 
Garofah;  the  S.  Domenico  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  are  by  Ckirlo  Bonone, 
The  adjoining  consent  was  once  famous 
for  its  Library,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
celebrated  Cello  Calcagnini,  '<  a  poet, 
acholar,    antiquarian,    moralist,    pro- 


fessor, ambassador,  wit,  and  astro- 
nomer ;  one  of  the  first  who  maintained 
the  earth's  movement  roimd  the  sun; 
whose  praises  have  been  sung  by 
Ariosto,  his  fellow  traveller  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'E^.  The  number  of  volumes 
amounted  to  3,584,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  dispersed.  Calcagnini  also 
bequeathed  fifty  golden  crowns  for  the 
repairs  of  the  library,  and  to  furnish 
the  chairs,  benches,  and  desks  then  in 
use.** — Valery,  Over  the  door  of  the 
library,  is  the  bust  and  dilapidated 
tomb  of  this  eminent  philosopher ;  the 
inscription  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  insufficiency  of  human  learning  :— 
Ex  divtumo  studio  in  primis  hoc  didicit : 
mortalia  omnia  contemnere  et  ignoranm 
tiam  mam  non  ignorare.  Ariosto,  in 
the  Orlando,  records  his  astronomical 
discoveries  in  a  beautiful  passage  i-^ 

"  II  dotto  Celio  Calcagnin  lontana 
Vark  la  gloria,  e  '1 1^1  nome  di  qiiella 
Nel  regno  di  Monese,  in  quel  di  Juba, 
In  India  e  Spagna  udir  con  cliiara  tuba." 
Or.  Fur,  xUi.  90,  5. 

7%e  Church  of  S,  Andrea  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pictures :  the  Virgin  .^^^ 
Throned,  with  saints,  by  Garofalo,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Raphael;  the 
Guardian  Angel  is  by  Carlo  Bonone ; 
the  Resurrection  is  attributed  by  some 
to  THtian,  by  others  to  Garofalo;  tiie 
St.  Andrew  is  by  Panetti;  and  there  is 
a  fine  statue  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen* 
tino,  by  Alfonso  Lombardo,  In  the  re- 
fectory is  a  grand  allegorical  picture  by 
Garofalo,  representing  the  victory  of  thi 
New  Testament  over  the  Old,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  being 
contrasted  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  law. 

The  Chxirch  of  the  Theatmes  (de'  Tea- 
tint)  contains  a  large  painting  of  the^^ 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Chter' 
cino;  and  a  Resurrection,  and   a  S. 
Graetano  by  Chenda, 

The  Church  of  the  Capuchin  Convent^ 
has  some  fine  paintings:    the  Virgin'' 
Throned,  with  saints ;  a  similar  sujbject, 
with  Capuchin  nuns,  both  by  Sairtel' 
lino;  S.  Christopher  and  S.  Antonio 
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Abbate^  S.  Domenico,  and  S.  Francis, 
in  the  sacristy,  by  Bonone,  Tb«  small 
statue  of  the  Conception  is  by  Ferreri, 
The  Ckurdt  of  S,  Giorgio  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  General 
Council  held  at  Ferrara  by  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.,  in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  union  between  tiie  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  at  which  the 
Emperor  John  Paleologus  was  present. 
Even  at  that  period  the  atmosphere  of 
Ferrara  was  tainted  by  malaria,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  the  council  was  re- 
iiqoved  to  Florence,  in  consequence  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  this  city. 
7%«  Church  of  the  Campo  Santo,  whose 
^  fine  architecture  is  attributed  to  Sanso- 
vino,  is  decorated  internally  with  the 
finest  sculptures  of  that  celebrated  artist. 
The  twelve  chapels  are  remarkable  for 
as  many  paintings  of  the  Mysteries  by 
Niccoid  BosseUi,  classed,  doubtfully, 
among  the  Ferrarese  school  by  Lanzi, 
who  mentions  these  works  as  imitations 
of  the  style  of  Garofalo,  fiagnacavallo, 
and  others.  The  Nativity  is  by  Diekti  ; 
S.  Bnmo  praying,  and  the  Marriage 
of  Cana  are  by  Carlo  Bonone ;  the  S. 
Christopher,  by  Bastianino,  is  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  praise  by  Lanzi : 
."  Ove  rappresoito  ignudi,  como  nel 
gran  S.  Cristofano  della  Certosa,  si 
attenne  a  Miohelangiolo'';  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Deposition 
firom  the  Cross  are  by  Battaruolo  ;  the 
S.  Bruno  is  by  Scarsellino ;  the  Last 
Suppo:,  hyCignaroU  ;  and  the  Behead- 
^  ing  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  ParoUni. 
The  Campo  Santo  was  formerly  the 
Certosa  Convent,  which  was  said  to 
occupy  the  same  space  as  the  city  of 
Mirandola.  The  cloisters  are  now 
covered  with  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  Among  the 
tombs  are  those  of  Borso  d'Este,  first 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  founder  of  the 
convent ;  the  Duke  Venanziano  Varano 
«iid  his  wife,  by  Rinaldini;  Lilio 
Giraldi,  the  mythologist,  removed  from 
the  cathedral ;  the  wife  of  Count  Leo- 
poldo  Cicognara,  in  alabaster;  the 
Abbate  Bernardino  Barbulejo,  or  Bar- 
bojo,  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
f>f  Ariostoj  &c. 


The  Church  of  Cfe9u  has  a  picture  of 
the  three  Japanese  Martyrs,  by  ParoUni  ; 
and  a  ceilmg  painted  by  Dieiai,  La 
the  choir  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Duchess  Barbara  of  Austria,  wife  oi 
Alfonso  II.,  so  well  known  by  the 
eloquent  eulogies  of  Tasso. 

The  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Corpm 
Domini  contains  several  tombs  of  ^ 
D'Este  family;  and  that  of  Lucreiia 
Borgia  is  said  to  be  among  them,  but 
there  is  no  inscription  or  authority  for 
the  statement. 

The  Cattle,  formerly  the  Ducal  Pa- 
lace, now  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
dinal Legate,  surroimded  by  its  ample 
moat,  and  furnished  with  towers  and 
bridges,  carries  the  imagination  back 
to  the  fortunes  of  Ferrara  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  stands,  says  Forsyth, 
*<  moated  and  flanked  with  towers,  in 
the  heart  of  the  subjugated  town,  like  a 
tyrant  intrenched  among  slaves,  and 
recalls  to  a  stranger  that  gloomy  period 
described  by  Dante : — 

"  Che  le  terre  d'ltalia  tutte  niene 

Son  di  tiranui ;  ed  un  Marcel  diveuta 
Ogni  villan  che  parteggiando  viene." 
Purg.  vi.  124. 

It  is  a  huge,  square  building,  de- 
fended at  the  angles  by  four  large  towers ; 
it  retains  few  traces  of  the  ducal  family, 
and  wears  an  air  of  melancholy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  deserted  aspect  oi 
the  city.  Its  apartments  were  formerly 
decorated  by  the  first  masters  of  the 
Ferrarese  school,  but  they  have  entirely 
disappeared,  excepting  on  the  ceilings 
of  the  antechamber  and  th^  saloon  of 
Aurora,  which  have  preserved  their 
paintings  by  Do$9o  Dosn,  In  the 
dungeons  of  this  castle,  Parisina  and 
her  guilty  lover  suffered  execution. 
The  outlines  of  that  dreadful  tragedy 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  beautiful  poem  of  Lord 
Byron,  to  whom  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  Gibbon.  A 
more  complete  account,  however,  is 
found  in  the  learned  Dr.  Frizzi's  His- 
tory of  F^rara,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract,  descriptive  of  the 
closing  catastrophe :— <<  It  was,  then,  in 
the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
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tkoM  frightful  dnngeoni  which  are  aeen 
•t  this  day  btneath  the  chamber  called 
the  AiBora,  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Lion's 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Gio- 
vecca,  tliat,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
May,  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and 
afterwards  P^risina.  Zoese,  he  that 
•ccuMd  her,  conducted  the  latter  under 
his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment. 
She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she  was  to 
be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at 
•irerv  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come 
to  uie  spot?  She  was  told  that  her 
punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired 
what  was  become  oi  Ugo,  and  received 
lor  answer,  that  he  was  already  dead ; 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she 
exclaimed,  <  Now,  t^en,  I  wish  not 
myself  to  live ;'  and,  being  come  to  the 
block,  ^e  stripped  herself  with  her  own 
hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and,  wrap- 
ping a  cloth  round  her  head,  submitted 
to  ihe  fatal  strdu,  which  terminated 
the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done 
with  Rangoni,  who,  together  widi  the 
others,  according  to  two  calendars  in 
the  library  of  St  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent." 

7%e  Palazzo  del  Magistrato  may  be 
considered  the  public  gallery  of  Fer- 
rara,  since  it  contains  so  many  excel- 
lent works  by  the  leading  peunters  of 
tise  schooL  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Gar<falo,  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Descent 
ef  the  Holy  Ghoit,  the  Twelve  Apcn- 
stles ;  Do89o  Dogn,  Noah's  Ark ;  Batti- 
amno,  the  Nativity,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  ihe  Assumption ;  Ckmne  (CWi- 
tne  7Wa),  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mau- 
velius;  Ortelano,  the  Nativity;  Gutr- 
cmo,  S.  Bruno;  Agottmo  Caracci,  the 
Fall  of  Manna.  In  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace  the  Ariostean  Academy, 
Accademia  degti  Arioatei,  holds  its  sit- 
tings ;  it  was  founded  on  the  Accademia 
dtgU  Inirepidi,  one  of  ike  first  poetical 
societies  of  Italy,  but  it  has  now  be- 
come more  genonally  useful  as  a  literary 
and  scientific  institution.  Near  this 
hall  some  small  rooms  are  shown 
which  were  occupied  by  Calvin,  when 
he  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  Renle,  under  the  assumed 


name  of  Charles  Heppeville.  It  k  im- 
possible to  visit  them  williout  imagin- 
ing the  meetings  at  which  the  stera 
reformer  secretly  expounded  his  doc- 
trines to  the  small  band  of  disciplas 
whom  tiie  fitvour  of  his  patroness  had 
collected  together.  Among  these  were 
Anne  de  Parthenai,  Olympia  Morata^ 
Marot,  Francesco  Porto  Centese,  and 
numerous  other  Protestanti  whom  peiw 
secution  had  driven  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  who  assembled  in  tJiese 
apartmenti  to  derive  instruction  from 
the  great  teacher  of  Geneva. 

The  Studio  Publico  enjoys  some  eele* 
brity  as  a  school  of  medicine  and 
jurisprudeBce.  It  contains  a  rich  cabi-  *^ 
net  of  medals,  and  a  collection  of 
Qntk  and  Roman  inscriptions  and 
antiquities ;  among  which  is  the  colos- 
sal sarcophagus  c$  Amelia  Eutydiia, 
wife  of  P.  Pubius.  But  its  chief  in- 
terest is  the  Public  Ubrarjf^  containing 
80,000  volumes  and  900  MSS.,  among 
which  are  the  Greek  Palimpsests  c^ 
Gregory  Nasiancen,  St.  Chrysostom, 
&c.  The  most  remarkable,  however, 
and  ^e  most  valuable  of  all  its  trc** 
sures,  are  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso.  The  former  are  preserved 
in  an  apartment  wha«  the  poet^ 
arm-chair  of  walnut-wood,  ana  hta^- 
bronze  inkstand  surmounted  by  a  Captd 
enjoining  silence,  and  said  to  hav# 
been  designed  by  Ariosto  himself,  ase 
deposited.  These  manuscripts  ocnn* 
prise  a  copy  of  some  cantos  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  covered  with  correc* 
tions,  and  remarkable  also  for  the 
following  memorandum  which  Alfierl 
begged  jpermis^on  to  inscribe,  ^Vii* 
torio  Alfieri  vide  e  venerd  18  Giugno, 
1783  ";  one  of  the  Satires;  the  Comedy 
of  La  Scolastica ;  and  some  highly  in*  ^ 
teresting  letters,  among  which  is  one 
from  Titian  to  Ariosto.  The  manur 
script  of  the  Geru$alemme  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  records  in  Ferrara;  it^ 
was  corrected  by  Tasso  during  his  cap* 
tivity,  and  has  the  words  LoMta  Deo  at 
the  end.  Like  the  Orlando,  this  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  corrections  and 
cancelled  passages,  many  of  which  bm 
extremely  curious,  and  worthy  of  being 
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oublidied.  There  are  likewise  aae 
utien  of  IVuso,  written  while  coo- 
fined  in  the  ho^ital  of  St  Anna ;  and 

'  a  small  coUection  of  Rime.  Another 
manuscript,  which  seems  to  lose  its 
iatereft  by  the  side  of  the  two  great 
E]^  poets,  is  that  of  the  Potior  Fido  of 

^  Chiarini.  Another  valuable  treasure, 
but  of  a  different  character,  is  the 
series  of  Chair  Books,  fbrmarly  belong- 

'  uag  CO  the  Certosa;  they  are  filled 
with  beautiful  miniatures^  and  occupy 
eighteen  y(duraes»  There  is  also  a 
BiUe,  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated 
with  miniatures  of  the  same  kind,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  hand. 

Of  the  printed  books  in  the  library, 
we  may  mention  fifty- two  early  editions 
of  Ariosto,  a  fine  collection  of  cinque* 
cento  editions,  and  a  very  perfect  series 
of  books  printed  at  Ferrara,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the 
printing  press  was  established.  Signor 
Antooelli,  one  of  the  curators  of  this 
library,  in  his  work  on  the  Ferrarese 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states 
tiiat  durii^  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  upwards  of  100 
editions  were  issued  from  the  press  of 
pine  printers  in  Ferrara.  Among  the 
mos^  famous  of  these  printers  was 
Giambattista  Guarini,  from  whom 
Aldus,  before  settling  at  Venice,  re- 
ceived instructions  in  printing  Greek. 
The  medical  traveller  will  observe 
here  with  great  curiosity  the  celebrated 
and  exceedingly  rare  work  of  Giambat- 
tista Canani,  '*  Musculorum  humani 
corporis  picturata  dissectio,"  without 
date,  but  evidently  referrible  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  library  is 
a  very  interestmg  coUection  of  Portraiis 
(^  Ferrarese  JtUhors,  from  the  earliest 

r'od  down  to  Cicognara  and  Monti, 
another,  are  eighteen  Portraits  <^ 
Ferrarese  Cardinals,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which,  from  his  connection  with 
Ariosto,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Ij^lito 
d'Este^  in  whose  service  the  great 
poet  had  spent  so  many  painful  and 
unprofitable  years ; 

**  Aggiunfp  ch«  dal  giogo 
Del  GiirtUnal  dft  Ssto  ofrpreeeo  ftii." 


In  a  diird  room,  ealled  the  8ak 
d'Ariosto,  is  his  Tmnk,  brought  here  by 
the  FrencAi  from  the  church  of  S.  Bene- 
detto, June  6,  1801,  the  amiiversary  fd 
the  poet's  death.  The  mausolenm  and 
deoorationa  are  in  the  worst  style  of 
French  taste.  The  iusoriptioos,  record* 
ing  the  merits  of  Ariosto  as  a  statssman 
as  wdl  as  a  poet,  were  writtsK  by 
Guarini.  The  library  is  open  to  the 
public  from  eight  to  twdve,  and  from 
three  to  four.  The  modem  additioiis 
to  its  collections  are  so  cramped  by 
want  of  funds,  that  it  dots  not  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times; 
but  it  has  receivai  sev«al  valuaUe 
accessions  from  the  munifioeoce  of  its 
citisens. 

The  Casa  tfjiriosio  is  maiked  by  aa 
inscription  composed  by  the  great  poet 
himsdf: — 
"Furaaedapta  mihi,  sedaiiUiolaoKia,aeA 

BOD 

Sordida.  parta  meo  aed  tamen  eere  domut." 
Above  it,  is  the  following,  placed  there 
by  his  favourite  son  and  biograpbery 
Virgilio  :— 

"  Sie  domus  hno  Arioata 

PropitiuB  habeat  deo8«  (dim  at  Pindariea.'' 

Ariosto  is  said  to  have  inhabited  dufl 
house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  lilli^ 
and  when  some  visitor  expressed  sur- 
prise that  one  who  had  described  so 
many  palaces  had  not  a  finer  house  for 
himself,  he  replied  that  the  palaces  he 
built  in  verse  cost  him  nothing.  After 
his  death,  nearly  all  the  well-knowm 
characteristics  of  the  house,  described 
with  so  much  interest  by  Ariosto  him- 
self, w«re  destroyed  by  its  subsequent 
proprietors.  In  1811,  Count  Girolamo 
Cicognara,  when  Podesta,  induced  the 
town  council  to  purchase  it,  as  one  of 
those  national  monuments  which  ought 
to  be  beyond  the  caprice  of  indivi- 
duals. The  chamber  of  the  poet  was 
ti)en  cleaned  and  carefully  restored,  and 
the  ckcumstance  was  recorded  in  the 
following  inscription  placed  under  his 
bust:  Lodmioo  Ariosto  in  qitesta  camera 
scrisse  e  qtiesia  casa  da  lui  Mata  ed^fieo^ 
la  quale  CCLXXX  anni  dopo  la  wsortt 
del  divitw  poeta  fu  dal  corUe  Girolawso 
Cicognara  Podeiti^  eo'  danari  del  comum 
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eompra  e  ruiauratOy  perck^  aila  venero' 
tkne  delle  genii  duraue. 

The  Qxsa  degH  ArioaHy  in  which  ^e  poet 
was  educated,  is  still  preserved,  and  is 
titnated  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
di  Bocche.  He  lived  there  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  pursuing  his  legal  studies  under 
the  superintendence  oi  his  paternal 
uncles ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  law  for 
the  more  congenial  study  of  poetry  and 
romance.  It  was  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  this  residence  that  Ariosto,  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  performed  the 
Fable  of  Thisbe,  and  other  comic  pieces 
of  his  own  compositicm.  The  apart- 
ment is  still  shown,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  such  representations.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  poet  removed  irom  this 
house  to  the  one  already  described. 
._  The  Casa  Guarini,  still  inhabited  by 
the  Marquises  of  that  name,  recalls 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Pastor 
Fido,  whose  bust  decorates  the  hall. 
On  the  comer  of  the  house  is  this 
inscription ;  HercuHe  et  muaarum  com- 
merdofavete  Unguis  et  atdmis. 

^  The  Piazza  Grande,  now  the  Piazza 
d'AriostOy  formerly  contained  a  statue 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII. ;  but  this  was 
removed  by  the  republicans  of  1786 
to  make  room  for  one  of  Napoleon, 
whose  name  the  Piazza  bore  until  the 
peace  of  1814,  when  both  the  statue 
and  the  title  gave  way  to  those  of  the 
"Italian  Homer." 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  in 
Ferrara  is  the  cell  in  the  hospital  of 

^^  St  Anna,  shown  as  the  Prison  of 
Tasso,  Over  the  door  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  placed  there  by  General 
MioUis :  Rispettate,  o  Posleriy  la 
oeUbritd,  di  questa  stanza,  dove  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  in/ermo  piu  di  tristezza 
che  deUrioy  diienuto  dimoro  anni  vii. 
mesi  ii.  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fu 
rimesso  in  Ubertct  ad  istanza  delta  cittd 
di  Bergamo,  nel  giomo  vi.  LugUo,  1586. 
It  is  below  the  ground  floor,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  grated  window  from  the 
yard;  its  size  is  about  nine  paces  by 
six,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  <*  The 
bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has  been  carried 
off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half  cut 
away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom 


*  the  verse  and  prose'  of  the  prisoner 
have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
conAned  in  this  room  ftrom  the  middle 
of  March  1579,  to  December  1580, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous 
apartment,  much  larger,  in  which,  to 
use  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
philosophise  and  walk  about  The 
inscription  is  incorrect  as  to  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  enlargement,  which 
was  promised  co  the  city  of  BergamO| 
but  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
Prince  of  Mantua.*' — Hothouse,  Few 
questions  have  been  more  debated  tham 
the  cause  of  the  great  poet's  imprison* 
ment,  some  believing-that  it  was  actual 
insanity,  others  that  it  was  mere  deten- 
tion in  a  Maison  de  SantS,  combined 
with  vexatious  annoyances  of  the  police ; 
while  by  far  the  greater  number  coin- 
cide in  regarding  Tasso  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  prisoner  of  state,  whose 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  ca- 
pricious tyranny  of  Alfonso.  His 
biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left 
it  without  doubt  that  the  first  cause 
of  the  poet's  punishment  was  his  desire 
to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free 
from  his  servitude  at  th^  court  of  Al- 
fonso. In  1575,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence 
of  the  jubilee ;  and  this  error,"  says  the 
Abate,  "increasing  the  suspicion  al- 
ready entertained,  that  he  was  in  search 
of  another  service,  was  the  origin  of  his 
misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrarai 
the  Duke  refused  to  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the 
court ;  and  not  one  of  the  promises 
which  the  Cardinal  Albano  nad  ob- 
tained for  him  were  carried  into  effect 
Then  it  was  that  Tasso — after  having 
suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time, 
seeing  himself  constantly  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Duke  and  the  princesses, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided 
by  his  enemies — could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, but  giving  vent  to  his  choler, 
I  publicly  broke  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both 
I  against  the  Duke  and  all  the  house  of 
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Este,  cuiging  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever 
given  in  bis  verses  to  those  princes^  or 
to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  a  gang  of 
poltroons,  ingrates,  and  scoundrels 
(poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi).  For  this 
offence  he  was  arrested,  conducted  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman."  His 
own  correspondence  furnishes  the  best 
evidence  of  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced;— for  almost  the  first  year  of 
his  imprisonment  he  endured  nearly 
all  the  norrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  and 
received  from  his  gaoler,  Agostino 
Mosti,  although  himself  a  poet,  every 
kind  of  cruelty  ''  ogni  sorte  di  rigore 
ed  inumanita." 

'*  On  the  walls  of  Tasso^s  prison  are 
the  names  of  Lord  Byron,  Casimir  De- 
lavigne,  an(l  Lamartine's  verses  onTasso, 
written  in  pencil  and  dreadfully  man- 
gled by  the  English  poet,  who  must 
have  been  little  capable  of  appreciating 
the  harmony  of  the  verses  addressed 
to  him  by  our  first  lyric  poet.  Not- 
withstanding these  poetical  authorities, 
with  the  inscription  Ingreuo  alia  pri- 
gione  diTorquato  Tasso,  at  the  entrance, 
another  inside,  and  the  repairs  of  this 
pretended  prison,  in  1812,  by  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department,  it  is  impossible 
to  recognize  me  real  prison  of  Tasso  in 
the  kind  of  hole  that  is  shown  as  such. 
How  can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  Tasso  could  live  in  such  a  place 
for  seven  years  and  two  months,  revise 
his  poem  there,  and  compose  his  dif- 
ferent philosophical  dialogues  in  imita- 
tion 01  Plato  f  I  had  an  opportimity  of 
consulting  several  well-informed  gen- 
tlemen of  Ferrara  on  this  subject,  and  I 
ascertained  that  not  one  of  them  be- 
lieved this  tradition,  which  is  equally 
contradicted  by  historical  facts  and 
local  appearances.  There  was  enough 
in  Tasso's  fate  to  excite  our  compas- 
sion, without  the  extreme  sufferings  he 
must  have  experienced  in  this  dungeon. 
Alfonso's  ingratitude  was  sufiiciently 
painful :  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Louis 
XIV.  hastened  the  death  of  Racine, 
and  with  such  spirits,  mental  afiiictions 


are  mUch  more  keenly  felt  tiian  bodily 
pains.  Madame  de  StalSl,  who  was 
ever  inclined  to  commiserate  tiie  mis- 
fortunes of  genius,  was  not  misled  by 
the  legend  of  the  prison  of  Ferrara ; 
Goethe,  accOTding  to  the  statement  of  a 
sagacious  traveller,  maintains  that  the 
prison  of  Tasso  is  an  idle  tale,  and  that 
he  had  made  extensive  researches  on  the 
subject."— f^afefy. 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  in  reference  to 
the  inscription  on  the  cell,  says  that 
*' Common  tradition  had  long  before 
assigned  the  cell  to  Tasso :  it  was  as- 
suredly one  of  the  prisons  of  the  hot* 
pital ;  and  in  one  of  those  prisons  w« 
know  that  Tasso  was  confinea.  Those,'* 
he  adds,  "  who  indulge  in  the  dreamt 
of  earthly  retribution,  will  observe  that 
the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  with- 
out its  recompense,  even  in  his  own 
person.  He  survived  the  affection  of 
hiii  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who 
deserted  him  at  his  death ;  and  suffered 
bis  body  to  be  interred  without  princely 
or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes 
were  neglected ;  his  testament  cancelled. 
His  kinsman,  Don  Csesar,  shrank  from 
the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  or  rather 
suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este.*' 

"  Ferrara  1  iu  thy  wide  and  grass-grown 

streets. 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  aud  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of 

yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had 

worn  before. 

And  Tnsso  is  their  glorv  and  their  shame ; 
Hark  to  his  strain  I  and  then  survey  hi*  cell  I 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's  fame. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell  ; 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench 

and  blend 
With  the  surroundins  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.  Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name 

attend 
The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion— iu  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted 

Une 
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faihdMa  iBto  MthiiVt  but  tiM  Uak 
Hmu  ftnmatt  in  kis  fortunes  bi4«  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming   thee  with 

•com— 
AltaMo  1  how  thy  dnca  iPMwni*  ilwMc 
FioMtheel  if  in  aaolher  statioa  hom. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad*ti 
to  mourn."  Ckilde  Harotd. 

Tht  Tkeairt  of  Fflnara  ii  feputed  to 
be OM  of  tbe  finest  mlb«  SUtat  of  the 
Chorcb.  The  fint  in  Italy  ii  Mud  to 
have  been  opened  here. 

7%e  Ftrtrmt  was  founded  in  1211. 
iUter  Pope  Clement  VIII.  had  teiied 
the  inrincipality  as  a  fief  which  had 
lapsed  for  want  of  heirs,  in  1508,  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt ;  an  expedient  so  suc- 
cessfully adopleid  aA  Perugia  and  An* 
eona,  to  resist  the  malcontents  likely  to 
rebel  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Holy  See.   It  was  finished  by  Paul  V. 

Fenara  is  one  of  the  eigfat  archbi- 
•hoprios  of  the  Fkipal  States :  the  bisbap- 
ric  dates  firom  a.d..  661  ;  its  arch* 
bishopric  was  founded  by  dement 
XII.>  for  Bishop  Ruffo,  in  1735. 

[Boats  may  be  hired  at  Fecraia  for 
Venice,  a  voyage  of  twenty  hours. 
Thete  is  a  procaccio  twice  a  we^  to 
Bologna,  by  water.  Travellers  may  also 
proceed  by  the  omuJs  to  Ravenna.  The 
oanals  from  Ferrara  are  the  follow- 
ing; these  communicate  with  many 
others,  by  which  a  constant  intercourse 
is  maintained  with  the  central  towns  of 
Northern  Italy  : — The  canal  called  the 
P6  di  Foldno  leads  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Paolo  to  the  Adriatic,  by  a  course  of  56 
miles,  skirting  the  nortl^m  district  of 
the  Comacchio :  it  is  navigable  all  the 
year,  and  has  some  valuable  fisheries. 
The  Canale  di  Ctnto,  28  miles  in 
length,  keeps  up  a  communication  be- 
tween Cento  and  Ferrara:  it  also 
leaves  firom  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Benedetto,  the 
Canale  PatrpUo  proceeds  to  Ponte 
di  Lagoscuro,  a  course  of  3  miles. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giorgio,  the  Po 
di  Marara  leads  to  S.  Albedo  and 
Primaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  falling  into 
the  Pd  di  Primaro  at  Traghetto,  a 
course  of  20  miles :  it  is  navigable 
all  the  year  by  vessels  of  large  burden.] 


ROUTE  4. 

FEBRABA  TO  BOLOGNA,  BY 
BEBGO. 

3^  Posts. 

The  high  postnroad,  which  has  super* 
teded  the  old  route  through  Cento. 
Close  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  the  canal 
communicating  with  the  Vh  di  Primaro 
is  crossed,  and  the  road  proceeds  along 
a  pla^n,  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ana 
cultivation,  but  otherwise  destitute  of 
interest.  At  Gbllo,  a  short  distance 
north  of  ^e  Reno,  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  Legations  of  Ferrara  and 
Bologna  is  paraed,  and  about  a  mile 
before  arriving  at  Malalbergo  the  Reno 
is  crossed  by  a  ferrv-boat. 

Malalbergo  is  a  place  of  considerable 
activity ;  and  as  the  traveller  approaches 
Bologna,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  improved  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  cora*'fields,  tne  maize  planta- 
tions, and  the  hemp  grounds,  denote 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
bespeak  a  careful  and  better  system  of 
husDandry.  The  cottages  are  neat,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  people 
indicates  prosperity  and  industry.  Tra- 
vellers by  vetturino  from  Ferrara  to 
Bologna  usually  make  the  inn  called 
U  Tedo  the  halting  place  on  the  road  : 
it  is  very  tolerable,  and  moderate  in  its 
charges. 

1^ Malalbergo  (Inn:  LaPosta). 

1  Capo  d'Argine. 

1  Bologna,  described  in  Route  6. 


ROUTE  5. 

PEBRARA    TO    BOLOGNA,  BY  CENTO  AND 
PIEVE. 

About  32  Italian  Miles. 

This  was  formerly  the  principal  line 
of  communication  between  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  and  it  is  still  interesting 
on  account  of  its  passing  through  the 
birth-place  of  Guercino,  which  aH 
lovers  of  art  will  consider  worthy  of  a 
pilgrimage.  At  a  short  distance  firom 
Ferrara  it  leaves  the  post  road,  at  Cas- 
sana,  and  proceeds  by  Vigarano,  Main- 
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arda,  Miiabella,  8.  AgottiBo^  and  Corpo 
di  Reno,  to  Cento. 

Cento, — ^Tbii  interetting  and  pretty 
town  if  said  to  have  derired  iti  name 
ft^Mn  an  ancient  eettlement  of  fisbermen, 
who  were  led  to  fix  upon  this  spot  by 
the  great  number  of  craw-fish,  for  which 
the  neighbouring  waters  were  celebrated. 
They  are  said  to  hare  built  a  hundred 
cottages  (etnto  capannucce),  which 
^y  surrounded  with  a  deep  foss ;  and 
1^  number  of  their  cottages  thus  be- 
came the  appellation  of  the  town  which 
subsequently  arose  upon  their  site.  The 
population  of  Cento,  by  the  last  census, 
18  4,572 :  the  town  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  college  of  S.  Biagio, 
which  was  suppressed  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  bnt  its 
great  interest  arises  from  its  being  the 
birth-place  of  Guercino,  The  church 
is  full  of  the  works  of  this  great  artist ; 
and  his  house,  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  cover  with  his  paintings,  is  still  pre- 
ached without  any  alteration  or  change, 
save  what  has  been  produced  by  time. 
The  Cata  di  Gmrcino  has  been  cor- 
rectly termed  a  real  domestic  museum. 
'<  In  the  little  chapel  is  an  admirable 
picture  of  Two  filgrwM  prating  to  the 
yirgm:  the  extreme  destitution,  no 
less  than  the  fervour  of  these  pilgrims, 
is  painted  with  great  minuteness  of  de- 
tail (even  to  the  patches  of  the  least 
noble  part  of  their  habiliments),  without 
in  any  way  weakening  the  general  ^ect 
of  this  pathetic  composition.  The  ceil- 
ing of  one  room  presents  a  series  of 
horses  of  various  iMreeds;  Uiere  is  one 
superb  group  of  two  horses;  anoUier 
hone  at  grass,  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  is  a  living  skeleton  of  this  po<»r 
animal.  A  Fenu9  suckling  Cupid  is 
less  pleasing  than  the  rest,  despite  its 
celebrity,  and  the  merit  of  the  colour- 
ing :  Venus  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Cupid,  bnt  not  his  nurse ;  the  imagina- 
tion will  only  admit  into  the  arts  the 
things  which  itself  has  received  and  be- 
come accustomed  to. 

**  Guercino  had  for  Cento  that  love  of 
locality,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  which 
Italian  painters  and  sculptors  have  in 
all  ages  ofl^eduumerous  examples:  he 


preferred  rtiidiiig  in  bis  native  town  to 
the  titles  and  o^ms  ef  first  painter  to 
the  kingt  of  France  and  England ;  be 
had  his  scuola  there,  and  remained  in 
the  town  till  driven  away  by  the  war 
between  Odoardo  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  when 
Taddeo  Barberini,  nephew  of  the  latter, 
general  of  the  Pontifical  troops,  deter- 
mined on  fortifying  CentOb  The  cam- 
paign and  operations  of  these  two  com* 
batantsseem  but  mean  at  the  ptceoiit 
day  beside  the  glory  of  the  fngidve 
Guercino.  The  house  of  Guercino,  iti 
its  present  state,  attests  a  simple,  mo- 
dest, laborious  life,  which  inspires  a 
kind  of  respect.  This  great  artist,  really 
bom  a  painter,  tht  mofficianofptimting 
as  he  has  been  sumaimed,  was  also  a 
pious,  moderate,  disinterested,  and  cha- 
ritable man;  an  excellent  kinsman, 
whose  comrade  and  first  pupils  were 
his  brother  and  nephews ;  beloved  by 
his  master  G^nnari,  praised  and  reeom« 
mended  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  he 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  enmity  too 
frequent  among  such  rivals*  The  house 
of  Guercino  is  not,  however,  devoid  of 
magnificence:  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  might  there  receive  and  regale, 
aduno  umitito  hanehtttoy  those  two  car- 
dinals wno  had  come  to  the  fair,  when 
his  most  distinguished  pupils  served  at 
table,  and  in  the  evening  performed 
tma  bella  commedmf  an  extemporised 
proverb,  with  which  their  emmences 
were  enraptured.  Christina  ci  Sweden 
also  visited  Guercino  at  Cento;  and 
after  admiring  his  works,  that  queen 
wished  to  touch  the  hand  ^at  had  pro- 
duced such  cheft  d^cBuvre. 

**  The  Chieia  del  Rotario  is  called 
at  Cento  the  Galerie,  a  profane  title, 
partially  justified  by  its  appearance 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings. 
Guercino  is  not  less  resplendent  th«re 
than  at  home.  The  church  is  fbll  of 
his  paintings :  he  is  said  to  have  given 
the  design  of  the  fhmt  and  steeple,  and 
to  have  worked  at  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  Virgin ;  he  is  consequently  visible 
there  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  archi- 
tect, but  especially  as  a  Christian.  A 
chapel  founded  by  him  bears  his  name : 
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h«  boqneaihed  a  legacy  for  Ac  cele- 
bration c^  man  tiiere,  and  left  a  gold 
chain  of  great  ralue  to  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary.  This  pious 
offering  was  stolen  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  by  a  custode  of  the 
<^urch ;  a  double  sacrilege,  in  the 
town  where  his  memory  is  still  popular 
and  venerated/' — VeUery, 

The  fair  of  Cento,  formerly  cele- 
l»ated  throughout  the  province,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
extract,  is  still  observed  on  the  7th 
of  September ;  but  it  has  sadly  fallen 
off  in  recent  years. 

On  leaving  Cento,  the  road  crosses 
the  Reno ;  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
river  is  Pieve  di  Cento,  a  village  of 
4,000  souls,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  formerly  celebrated  for  its  miracu- 
lous crucifix  and  the  College  of  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  suppressed  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
It  possesses .  another  object  of  interest 
for  the  lover  of  art,  the  fine  Assumption 
by  Guido,  forming  the  altar-piece  of 
the  church.  This  noble  picture  was 
imder  sentence  of  removal  at  the  French 
invasion  of  1797;  but  the  people  rose 
against  the  intended  robbery,  and  ef- 
fectually prevented  it.  Close  to  Pieve 
the  boundary  of  the  Legation  of  Ferrara 
is  passed,  and  we  enter  that  of  Bologna. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through 
Castel  S.  Giorgio,  ascending  the  right 
bank  of  \h&  Reno,  to 

BoLOQNA,  Route  6. 

V     ROUTE  6. 

MODENA   TO    BOLOGNA. 

3  Posts. 

An  excellent  road,  perfectly  straight 
and  level  in  its  entire  course :  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Fm  Emilia. 

Soon  after  leaving  Modena  the  road 
crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  fine  modern 
bridge  at  S.  Ambrogioj  the  Modenese 
frontier  station,  which  travellers  re- 
tiuning  from  the  Papal  States,  and  who 
must  consequently  undergo  the  vex- 
atious formalities  and  bribery  of  the 
custom-house,  are  not  likely  to  forget. 


The  Panaro  leparatoi  the  Duchy  from 
the  States  of  the  Chur<^ ;  the  Papal 
frontier  station  and  custom-house  are 
at  Cattel/ranco,  where  a  fee  to  the 
officials  is  also  necessary  to  prev^it 
annoyance.  Castelfinnco  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Cramer  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  Forum  Galhrumy  the  scene 
of  several  important  actions  during  the 
siege  of  Modena,  and  particularly  <^ 
the  defeat  of  Antony  by  Hirtius  and 
Octavian,  after  the  rout  of  Pansa. 
Near  it  is  Forturbano,  a  fortress  built 
by  Urban  VIII.,  in  a  commanding 
position :  it  is  now  of  little  importance, 
and  is  falling  into  ruin. 

l^Samoggia.  (/nn.  La  Posta.)  A  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  midway  between  Modena 
and  Bologna;  considered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Ad  MediaSj  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  -ZEmilian  way.  Beyond 
Anzola  the  road  crosses  the  Lavino; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  the  Reno  is 
passed  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  At 
Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  is  an  island  in  the  Reno, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
third  broad,  which  Dr.  Cramer,  Ca- 
lindri,  and  other  antiquaries,  regard  aa 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  second 
triumvirate,  A.U.C.  709. 

Monte  Guardia,  crowned  by  the 
famous  church  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
LMca,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  road  on  approaching  Bologna :  on 
the  left,  l}eyond  the  Reno  Canal,  is 
the  Campo  Santo.  The  entrance  to 
the  city  is  highly  picturesque;  the 
road  passes  through  an  open  and  finely- 
wooded  country,  diversified  by  mea- 
dows and  rich  pasture  grounds,  beyond 
which  the  hills  which  bound  the 
prospect  are  clothed  with  vegetation, 
and  cultivated  to  their  summit. 

1 J  Bologna.  [^Inns :  GrandejAlb^ra. 
§vizzgjro,  with  an  excellent  Table 
d^ote;  II  Pellegrino;  Albergo  di 
San  Marco ;  A.  della  Pace,  all  good. 
The  first  mentioned,  formerly  the 
palace  of  the  Company  of  the  Drapers 
(Stracciaiuoli),  and  built,  according 
to  tradition,  from  the  designs  of  Fran* 
cesco  Fraficia,  deserves  especial  com- 
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m^datitm  for  civility  and  good 
attendance  :  tkere  is  a  fixed  scale  of 
prices,  which  are  moderate ;  the  situ- 
ation is  good;  and  the  landlord,  M. 
Brun,  a  Swiss,  does  not  bribe  couriers. 
There  are  several  other  inns  besides 
those  named,  of  more  humble  preten- 
sions, but  none  equally  desirable.] 

Bologna,  the*  second  capital  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plain ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall  without 
fortifications  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
circuit;  theSavena  washes  its  walls, 
and  the  Reno  canal  passes  through 
the  city.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  most 
important  Legation  of  the  Holy  See,  em- 
'bracing  a  population  of  322,22R  souls, 
and  a  superficial  extent  of  180  square 
leagues.  The  city  is  two  miles  long 
by  about  one  broad,  it  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  it  has  twelve  gates,  and 
a  population  of  67,045  inhabitants  by 
the  official  "  Raccolta  "  of  1 835.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province ;  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  and  one  of  the 
four  Appeal  Courts  of  the  Roman 
States,  cdmpj;;|sing  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion all  the  northern  districts.  It  is 
one  of  those  interesting  provincial  capi- 
tals which  no  country  but  Italy  pos- 
sesses in  such  abundance,  and  of  which 
the  Papal  States  have  so  large  a  share. 
With  its  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
afforjding  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  with  well-paved  streets, 
noble  institutions,  and  a  flourishing, 
intelligent,  and  learned  population,  it 
rivals  Rome  in  all  except  classical  and 
religious  interest,  and  the  extent  of 
its  museums.  It  would  do  honour  to 
any  country  in  Europe  as  its  metro- 
polis ;  and  ^e  inhabitants  still  cherish 
in  their  love  of  freedom  the  recollec- 
tions inspired  by  its  ancient  motto, 
"  Libertas.'*  Bologna  has  always  been 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  cities  of  the  Papal 
States,  although  it  has  never  been  the 
residence  of  a  court  nor  the  seat  of 


sovereignty ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  prosperity  is  attributable  to 
the  long  continuance  of  its  privileges, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  manners  and 
opinions  for  which  its  people  are  re- 
markable. 

On  entering  its  principal  streets  the 
attention  of  the  stranger  is  at  once  at- 
tiacled  by  the  covered  porticoes,  like 
those  of  Padua  and  Modena;  though 
they  are  too  uniform  in  appearance  to 
vie  with  the  elegance  of  the  latter,  they 
are  better  proportioned  and  less  mono- 
tonous than  those  of  the  former  city. 
The  older  quarters  of  Bologna,  how* 
ever,  wear  a  heavy  and  antique  aspect ; 
their  arcades  are  low  and  gloomy,  and 
the  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow; 
but  these  only  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
the  broad  thoroughfares  and  noble 
arcades  of  the  modem  city. 

The  early  history  of  Bologna  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Etruscans. 
Its  ancient  name  of  FeUina  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscan 
king  of  that  name,  to  whom  its  founda- 
tion as  the  capital  of  the  twelve  Etrus* 
can  cities,  984  years  B.  c,  is  attributed. 
His  successoi^  Bono,  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Bononia,  although  some 
antiquaries  refer  it  to  the  Boii,  who  oc- 
cupied the  city  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
qumius  Priscus. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Bologna  had 
become  independent  of  the  German 
Emperors  durmg  their  contests  with  the 
Popes ;  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
v.,  in  1112,  not  only  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  independence,  but  a  charter, 
granting  to  its  citizens  the  choice  of  the 
consuls,  judges,  and  other  magistrates. 
It  subsequently  appeared  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Guelphic  league ; 
and,  after  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
had  left  the  war  in  Lombardy  to  the 
management  of  his  ill^itimate  son, 
Hensius  King  of  Sardinia,  it  "  un- 
dertook to  make  the  Guelph  party 
triumph  throughout  the  Cispadone 
region.  Bologna  first  attackeii  Ro- 
magna,  and  forced  the  towns  of  Imola, 
Faenza,  Fori!,  and  Cervia  to  expel 
the  Ghibelines,  and  declare  for  the 
church.     The  Bolognese  next  turned 
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their  arms  against  Modena.  The  Mo- 
denese  cavalry,  entering  Bologna  cue 
day  by  surprise,  carried  off  from  a 
public  fountain  a  bucket,  which  hence- 
forth was  preserved  in  the  tower  of 
Modena  as  a  glorious  trophy.  The 
war  which  followed  furnished  Tassoni 
with  the  subject  of  his  mock-heroic 
poem,  entitled  *'  La  Secchia  Raplta.'* 
The  vengeance  of  the  Bolognese  was, 
however,  anything  but  burlesque ;  after 
several  bloody  battles,  the  two  armies 
finally  met  at  Fossa^  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1249.  Philip  Ugoni  of  Brescia, 
who  was  diis  year  podesti  of  Bologna, 
commanded  the  Guelph  army,  in  which 
was  united  a  detacnment  from  the 
militias  of  all  the  cities  of  the  league  of 
Lombardy.  The  Ghibelines  were  led 
by  King  Hensius :  each  army  consisted 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  com- 
batants. Hie  battle  was  long  and 
bloody;  but  ended  with  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Ghibeline  party :  King 
Hensius  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors;  he  was  immediately 
taken  to  Bologna,  and  confined  in  the 
palace  of  the  podesti.  The  senate  of 
that  city  rejected  all  offecjB  of  ransom, 
all  intercession  in  his  favour.  He  was 
entertained  in  a  splendid  manner,  but 
kept  a  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  bis  life, 
which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years." — 
Sumondi,  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  city  became  a 
prey  to  family  feuds,  arising  out  of  the 
tragical  deaths  of  the  lovers,  Imelda 
Lambertazzi  and  Bonifazio  Gieremei ; 
and  for  many  years  it  was  harassed  by 
the  fierce  contests  for  supremacy  among 
these  and  other  noble  families,  llie 
Gieremei  were  the  leaders  of  the  Guelph 
party,  and  the  Lambertazzi  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Ghibelines;  but  their 
mutual  hatred  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  authorities  until  the  occurrence  of 
this  domestic  tragedy,  which  bears,  in 
some  respects,  a  strong  similarity  to  the 
history  of  Edward  of  England  and  his 
devoted  Eleanor.  The  Guelph  party  at 
length  appealed  to  the  Pope,  then  Nicho- 
las III.,  whose  mediation  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  city  acknowledged  him 
as  Suzerain;   but  the  tyranny  of  his 


legate  brought  on  a  revolution  in  1334, 
which  ended  in  the  supreme  power 
being  seized  by  the  captain  of  the 
people,  the  celebrated  Taddeo  Pepoli, 
who  subsequently  sold  it  to  the  Vis- 
conti.  For  upwards  of  a  century  after 
that  event,  Bologna  was  subject  either 
to  the  alternate  tyranny  of  the  Visconti 
and  of  the  Popes,  or  to  popular  an- 
archy :  the  family  of  Bentivoglio, 
taking  advantage  of  these  feuds,  seized 
and  maintained  the  government  in  the 
Pope's  name;  but  tbeir  power  was  too 
independent  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
warlike  Julius  II.,  who  dispossessed 
them ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  esta* 
blished,  by  military  force,  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Bologna  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Italy  which  have  been  occupied  by  Bri- 
tish troops.  During  the  last  struggle  of 
Napoleon  in  Italy,  in  1 814,  the  Austrian 
army  was  supported  in  its  operations  ou 
the  Adige,  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
under  General  Nugent,  who  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  occupied 
Bologna  in  February  of  that  year. 

The  city  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as 
early  as  a.  d.  270  :  its  first  bishop  was 
St.  Zama.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  archbishopric  by  Gregory  XIII. 
It  has  had  the  honour  o^  contributing 
more  learned  prdates  to  the  sacred 
college  than  any  other  city  of  Italy ; 
among  the  natives  who  have  been  raised 
to  the  pontificate,  are  Honorius  II.; 
Lucius  II.;  Gregory  XIII.;  Inno- 
cent IX.;  Gregory  XV.,  and  Bene- 
dict XIV.  The  list  of  native  cardinals 
comprises  nearly  a  hundred  names. 

The  Sdiool  of  Boio^a,  in  the  history 
of  art,  occupies  so  prominent  a  place, 
and  numbers  among  its  masters  so 
many  illustrious  names,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  history ;  and  the 
publication  of  KugUr^s  Hand  Book  of 
Painting,  in  an  English  form,  has  uow 
rendered  it  unnecessary.  But  while 
the  traveller  is  referred  to  this  learned 
work  for  the  details  of  the  school,  it 
may  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  a 
particular  description  of  the  public  in- 
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•titationi  of  the  city,  to  give  a  brief 
general  outline  of  its  progress. 

The  firgt  name  of  any  eminence 
among  the  early  followers  of  Giotto  at 
Bologna  is  that  of  Franco  Boloffnese^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of 
^  Oderigi  di  Gubbio,  the  missal  painter, 
immortalized  by  Dante.  He  opened 
the  first  academy  of  art  in  Bologna,  in 
1313,  and  is  termed  by  Lanzi  the 
Giotto  of  the  Bolognese  school.  Among 
his  successors  were  Fitale  di  Bologna 
(1320),/acopo  Paolo  or  Avanzi  (1404), 
Pietro,  and  Orazio  di  JacopOy  Lippo  di 
Dabnemo,  Maao  di  Bologna^  Marco 
Zoppo,  scholar  of  Lippo,  and  after- 
wards of  Squarcione,  at  Padua  (1471), 
who  founded  an  academy  of  great 
celebrity  at  Bologna,  and  Jacopo  Forte, 
the  friend  and  imitator  of  Zoppo 
(14  83) .  But  the  most  illustrious  name 
which  occurs  in  the  early  history  of 
the  school  is  that  of  Francesco  Francia 
(1535),  who  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  its  true  founder.  Of  the  style  of 
this  great  master,  whose  works  have 
only  lately  been  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land, Lanzi  says  *'  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
middle  course  between  Perugino  and 
Bellini,  partaking  of  them  botfi ;"  and 
Raphael,  in  a  letter  given  by  Malvasia, 
says  that  he  had  seen  no  Madonnas 
better  designed,  more  beautiful,  or  cha- 
racterised by  a  greater  appearance  of 
<levotion  than  those  of  Francia.  Among 
the  scholars  of  Francia,  whose  works 
may  yet  be  studied  at  Bologna,  were 
his  son  Oiaoomo  (1575);  Lorenzo  Costa, 
(1530),  Girolamo  Marcheti  da  Cotignoia 
(1520),  and^mtcoand  Guido  Atpertini 
(1552).  From  the  time  of  Francia  to 
tiiat  of  the  Caracci,  various  styles  were 
introduced  by  Bagnacavallo  (Barto- 
lommeo  Ramenghi),  1551 ;  Innoeenzio 
da  Imola,  a  pupil  of  Francia,  1542 ; 
Francesco  Primaticcio,  1570 ;  Niccold 
Abate,  1571 ;  and  Pellegrino  Tibaldi, 
1591,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  and  who  was  called  by 
the  Caracci  *'  II  Michael  Angiolo  Ri- 
formato.*'  The  style  introduced  into 
the  Bolognese  school  by  Bagnacavallo, 
and  adopted  by  Innoeenzio  da  hnola 
was  that  of  Raphael;   while  that  of 


Michael  Angelo  was  adopted  by  Pelle- 
grino Tibaldi,  who  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated in  Bologna.  Their  contempo- 
raries Primaticcio  and  Niccold  Abate 
left  Bologna  to  study  imder  Giulio 
Romano,  in  Mantua,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  France.  The  school  was  for 
a  time  supported  by  Lavinia  Fontana, 
Lorenzino  (Lorenzo  Sabbatini),  Orazio 
Samacckini,  and  Ihsserotti;  but  it  was 
already  on  the  decline,  and  gradually 
dwindled  away  before  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  other  great  schools  of 
the  period,  although  Dionyaius  Calvart, 
a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  Bartolommeo 
Ceti  had  established  in  the  city  semi- 
naries of  some  repute. 

But  the  third  and  greatest  epoch  of 
the  School  of  Bologna  was  that  which 
produced  the  Caracci  and  their  pupils ; 
and  befwe  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  a  new  style  created  by 
the  Caracci,  which  superseded  the 
ancient  maxims,  and  finally  supplanted 
those  of  every  other  master.  Tbis  revo- 
lution in  the  art  originated  with  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci,  "a  young  man,"  says 
Lanzi,  **  who,  during  his  earlier  years, 
appeared  t«  be  slow  of  understand- 
ing, and  fitter  to  grind  colours  than 
to  harmonise  and  apply  them."  After 
visiting  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  different  cities  of  Italy, 
he  returned  to  Bol(^na,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  cousins,  AgotHno 
and  Annibale,  established  an  academy. 
By  their  judgment  and  kindliness  of 
fiseling,  and  by  their  mild  conduct  in 
spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule  from  the 
artists  who  then  monopolised  public 
favour  at  Bologna,  they  succeeded  in 
attracting  a  crowd  of  pupils. 

The  most  distinguisned  scholar  of. 
the  Caracci  was  Domertichino,  consi- 
dered by  Poussin  as  the  greatest  painter 
next  to  Raphael.  .His  friend,  Atbani, 
the  Anacreon  of  painting,  isanotiiername 
tmperishably  associated  with  the  school 
of  the  Caracci,  and  the  traveller  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  his  powers  in  all 
die  greatgalleries'of  Italy.  But  Gruidoj 
another  disciple  of  this  school,  is  fre- 
quently considered  as  its  greatest 
genius;-  and  it  is  well  known  that  no 
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pupil  of  the  Camcci  excited  so  much 
as  he  did  the  jealousy  of  his  masters. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  here  into  an  analysis  of 
the  styles  adopted  by  these  various 
masters ;  for  the  forms  of  beauty  which 
Guido  has  embodied,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  known  to  every  traveller. 
Among  the  names  which  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  Bolognese  school  at 
this  period  are  those  of  Guido  Cagnacci, 
Simone  Cantariniy  and  Francetco  Geui, 
the  best  pupils  of  Guido;  Guercmo, 
and  Lan/raaco,  Among  the  scholars  of 
the  Caracci,  who  remained  in  Bologna 
after  this  time,  are  Sisto  Badalocvhiy 
Aleuandro  Tiarini,  lUoneUo  Spada, 
Lmrenzo  Garbieri,  Giaccmo  Cavedoney 
Pietro  Puciniy  Lucio  Mattari,  &c.,  all 
artists  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
Grobbo  de'  Caracci  so  famous  as  a  painter 
of  fruit  The  school  of  Bologna  declined 
with  that  of  the  Cfu-acci ;  the  attempt 
of  Michael  Angioh  Colonna  arrested  its 
downfall  for  a  period,  but  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
celebrity.  The  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  school  boasts  the  names  of 
Pasinelliand  Carlo  Cignani;  the  former 
aimed  at  uniting  the  design  of  Raphael 
with  the  colouring  of  Paolo  Veronese, 
and  the  latter  the  grace  of  Correggio 
with  the  varied  knowledge  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  Caracci. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  which  will  be  found 
necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  treasures  of  art  profusely  scattered 
over  the  city,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Accademia  dfUe  Belle  ^rfe.— This 
noble  institution,  formerly  the  Jesuits* 
Ck)llege,  is  truly  a  national  establish- 
ment. It  contains  a  rich  gallery  of 
pictures,  mostly  of  the  native  school, 
which  have  been  here  preserved  from 
the  collections  of  suppressed  convents 
and  churches.  By  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, the  older  works  are  placed  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  gallery ;  and  thus  the 
student  has  aq  opportunity  of  following 
the  progress  of  art.  The  great  charm  of 
.  the  collection  is  its  natbuality,  and  no 
city  in  Italy  has  in  this  respect  a  higher 


or  more  lasting  interest.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  recommending  Lodovico 
Caracci  to  the  yotmg  student,  as  the 
model  for  style  in  painting,  pointed  out 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  Bologna  as  a 
place  of  study.  "  It  is  our  misfortune,'" 
he  says,  "  that  those  works  of  the  Caracci 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  stu- 
dent, are  not  often  found  out  of  Bologna, 
*  *  *  and  I  think  those  who  travel 
would  do  well  to  allot  a  much  greater 
portion  of  their  time  to  that  city,  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to  be- 
stow."— Disc.  II.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery  is  a  large  collection  of  altar- 
pieces,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  mostly  of  Bolognese  origin. 
The  following  may  be  specified  as  the 
most  remarkable  works  : — 

Giotto.  The  side  wmgs  of  the  altar- 
piece  preserved  in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  v^ 
brought  hither  from  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli. 

Bolognese  School. 

Fitale  da  Bologna  (1320),  Madonna 
and  Child.   '  ..O   \ 

Simone  da  Bologna  (1404),  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  :•-<-»  \ 

Jacopo  Paolo.  The  Crucifixioi»J  i/ 

Beata  Caterina  Figri,  St.  Ursula^<5  *1^ 

F.  Francia.  This  great  master  may 
be  studied  here  with  advantage.  78. 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Augus-  V 
tin,  Francis,  Proclus,  Monica,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Sebastian,  painted,  accord- 
ing to  the  date  inscribed  on  it,  in  1494, 
for  Sta.  Maria  della  Misericordia,  and 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  St. 
Sebastian.     79.  The  Annunciation.   <" 

Giacomo  Francia.  84.  Holy  Family.  —  " 

Girolamo  Marcheae  da  Cotignola,  108. 
The  Sposalizio.  "^ 

Guido  Aapertini.  9.  Adoration  of  the     ^^ 
Magi. 

Lorenzo  Costa.  St.  Petronius  throned  ^ 
with  two  saints,  an  altar-piece,  dated 
1502,  and  characterised,  Jbyite  exceetl- 
ing  gracefulness.    ■  .  'f-  «  -  f  * .  rlfv^jA^i 

BagnacavaUo.  133.  Holy  Family  and  

Saints. 

Jnnocenzio  da  Jmola,  89.  Madonna  in  V 
glory,  with    SS.  Michael,  Bliw,  and^a^ 
Benedict.   90.  Holy  Family,  one  of  the 
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finest  IcDOwn ;  copied  for  the  late  King 
of  Prussia,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  Virgin  to  his  young 
and  beautiful  queen. 

PeiUgrino  Tibaldi,   Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine ;  very  graceful. 

^    Prospero  F*>ntana,  74. The  Deposition . 
Lavinia  Fontana.  75.  The  Queen  of 

^  France  presenting  her  infi&nt  to  St. 
Francis. 

Lorenzo  Sahbatini,  called  by  Lansi 

vr "  uno  de'  piii  gentili  e  de'  pii  delicati 
pittori  del  suo  secolo."  146.  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  various 
angels  and  saints  in  adidration,  much 
praused  by  the  Caracci. 

^-Q  Orazio  Samacckini.  The  Virgin  in  a 
glory  of  angels,  crowned  by  the  Trinity, 
*^  and  worshipped  by  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Magdalen,  S.  Catherine,  SS.Francis, 
Clare,  Nabor,  and  Felix;  also  much 
admired  and.  praised  by  the  Caracci. 

TTie  Caracci  oJid  thir  School, 
The  gallery  contains  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  this  interesting   period  of  art, 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the  genius  of 
the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Gnido, 
be  so  well  studied  and  appreciated. 
Lodmico  Caracci,  42.  The  Madonna 
"^    and  Child  throned,  with  four  Saints. 
43.  The  Transfiguration ;  a  grand  pic- 
0  ture,  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student. 
"  An  admirable  conception  of  a  sub- 
ject, which,  with  reverence  to  Raphael 
be  it  spoken,  does  not  seem  adapted  to 
painting." — Matthews.  44.  The  Calling 
Wof  St.  Matthew.     45.  Nativity  of  St. 
^John   Baptist,    both   praised    by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  46.  Preaching  of  St 
^^John.    47.   Conversion  of   St,  Paul, 
"*  48.  Madonna  and  Child,  standing  on 
^  the  half-moon,  in  a  glory  of  angels, 
with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Francis,  **  an 
inimitable  painting,  in  which  the  artist 
has  displayed  the  richest  stores  of  genius. 
The    countenance    of  the    Virgin  is 
exquisitely  b«iutiful ;   a  veil,  touched 
wirti  great  skill,  covers  her  head,  falling 
in   light  folds  over  the    bosom    and 
shoulders,  and  the  child  presenting  all 
the  animated  graces  of  infentine  loveli- 
ness, is  full  of  life  and  nature.    St. 


Francis  in  adoration,  and  kissing  the 
child's  hand,  is  painted  in  a  dark  tone 
not  to  interfere  with  the  pincipal 
figures,  and  is  yet  finely  made  out,  as 
are  the  angels  and  the  other  accom- 
paniments of  the  picture ;  the  colouring 
soft  and  sweetly  tinted,  the  whole  being 
with  wonderful  art  and  keeping  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  great  object  of 
the  composition." — Bell.  Matthews 
describes  the  Madonna  as  "exquisitely 
elegant,  bttt  then  it  is  the  elegance  and 
refinement  of  a  woman  of  fa^ion.  She 
is  not  the  Madonna,  such  as  Raphael 
has  represented  her,  and  such  as  she 
will  ever  exist  personified  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  him  who  has  seen  Raphael's 
pictures."  49.  The  Flagellation  of 
our  Saviour ;  a  **  wild  and  savage  pro- 
duction, pourtraying  a  scene  totally 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  The  drawing  is  good,  and 
the  foreshortening  of  the  figures  finely 
managed."— Be//.  50.  The  Crowning 
with  Thorns.  51.  Three  Monks.  53.  St.  " 
Roch.  Several  of  these  pictures  have  a 
view  of  Bologna  in  the  background. 

AjfOitino  Caracci,  31.  The  Commu- 
nion of  St.  Jerome;  a  masterpiece. 
35.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Atmibale  Caracci,  a  few  of  his  best 
works.  36.   Madonna  and    Child    in 
glory,    with    St.    John    Baptist,  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Catherine.      37.  ^ 
Madonna  throned  with  Saints.     38.    . 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Scholars  of  the  Caracci, 
AlMM.Tiarini.  182.  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  attributed  to  the  Caracci  by 
some,  and  by  others  to  Cignani.  ♦*  The 
figures  are  considerably  smaller  than 
life,  which  might  be  supposed  to  hurt 
the  general  effect,  but  the  composition 
is  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no  feeling  in 
the  mind  but  that  of  admiration.  The 
drawing  and  colouring  of  our  Saviour's 
body  are  in  such  a  style  of  excellence 
as  to  give  the  most  affecting  expression 
to  a  representation  generally  so  painful : 
his  figure,  forming  the  great  central 
light  of  this  touching  picture,  is 
sketched  out  with  the  finest  truth  of 
nature.      It   is  the  silent,  motionless 
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rigidity  of  death,  yet  bearing  a  cha- 
racter full  of  interest,  having  nothing 
of  the  tame  flat  drawing  and  cada* 
verous  colouring  so  frequently  seen  in 
this  subject.  The  head  and  left  hand 
are  supported ;  while  the  right,  which 
is  drawn  with  exquisite  skill,  hangs 
down  lifeless  and  stiff/'—Bea  183. 
«   Marriage  of  St  Gatherinie. 

Giacomo  Cavedone,  55.  Madonna  and 
Child,  in  glory,  with  Saints.  56.  Mar- 
t3n^dom  of  St.  Peter,  the  Domenican ; 
the  saint  is  represented  writing  with 
his  blood  u])on  the  ground  the  words 
^^  Credo  in  Detmt,'^  while  the  robber 
repeats  his  blow. 

Domenickino.  206.  Martyrdom  of 
\.  St.  Agnes,  a  masterpiece,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  ^e  same  name. 
*f  A  deep  toned,  grand,  and  richly 
painted  picture,  crowded  with  figures, 
and  a  background  of  fine  action.  The 
serene  and  beautiful  countenance  of 
the  saint  is  irradiated  by  an  expreS' 
sion  of  rapt  holiness  and  heavenly  re- 
signation, infinitely  touching,  and  finely 
contrasting  with  the  terror  and  amaze- 
ment described  with  admirable  c&ill 
and  efiect,  in  the  attitudes  of  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  The  episode  of 
the  two  women  forming  the  foreground 
of  one  corner  of  the  picture,  who  are 
represented  as  hiding  the  face,  and 
stilling  the  screams  of  a  terrified  child, 
affords  a  scene  of  fine  action  very  ad- 
mirably delineated.  But  yet  the  act 
of  the  mart3n*dom  is  too  deliberate. 
The  murderer  plunging  the  dagger  into 
her  bosom  should  turn  off  with  some- 
thing of  horror  from  a  deed  committed 
in  cold  blood,  unexcited  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  fury  or  revenge."— i?«//.  207. 
I  Madonna  del  Rosario,  another  grand 
*  ^masterpiece,  ranked  by  many  above 
the  St.  Jerome  of  this  master.  It  is  a 
double  composition  ;  the  lower  part 
representing  the  persecutions  and  mar- 
tyrdoms  of  the  church,  while  in  the 
upper,  St.  Gregory  is  interceding  for 
the  faithful  with  the  Madonna,  who 
sits  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  the 
tiirone  showering  flowers  on  the  saints 
.  208.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  the 
Domenican,  chief  of  the  Inquisition  at 


Milan,  treated  in  a  different  way  from 
the  celebrated  picture  of  lltaan  at 
Venice,  and  from  the  same  subject  by 
his  imitator  Cavedone,  already  noticed. 
^*  The  elevated  and  exalted  resignation 
painted  on  the  features  of  a  noble 
countenance,  the  effect  of  the  black 
drapery  cast  around  the  kneeling  figure, 
and  held  in  one  large  majestic  fold  by 
the  left  hand,  has  a  combined  effisct 
of  grandeur  and  chaste  -nrnplicky, 
which  is  inexpressibly  fine." — BeiL 

F.  AJbani,  1.  Madonna  thr(»ied  with  _^ 
St.    Catherine     and    the    Magdalen.  '^ 
2.  Baptism  of  the  Saviour ;   a  finely;,,^^ 
treated    picture.     3.   Madonna     and 
Child,  in  glory.  

(hddo.  "  The  works  of  Guido,  col-    . 
lected  here,  have  shown  him  to  me  in  a  Av 
new  light ;  and  have  convineed  me  that     | 
I  had  not  hitherto  formed  a  just  estimate 
of  his  merit.     There  is  a  force  and  gran* 
deur  in  some  of  these,  of  which   the 
generality  of  his  pictures  gives  little 
indication."  Matthews.  134.  Madonna    \ 
della  Pieta ;  in  the  upper  part  the  dead  ^  \ 
body  of  the  Saviour  with  the  Madonna     \ 
and  two  weeping  angels  by  the  side ; 
a  view  of  Bologna  in  the  landscape, 
and  the  patrons  of  the  city,  SS.  Petro- 
uio,  Domenico,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Fran- 
cesco d'Assisi,  and  Proclus.    A  superb 
and   toudiing  picture.       **The  grief 
pourtrayed  in  the  Madonna  della  Pietd 
is  not  of  the  earth,  but,  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed,  of  heaven.    This  work 
exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of  perfec- 
tions in  its  several    parts,   from   the 
gracefulness  of  the  little  angels  below, 
to  the  affliction   of   the  virgins  and 
the  angels   weeping   above." — Falery, 
134.     The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents^  i 
a  celebrated  picture,  full  of  deep  feel-  j  ^ 
ing  and  beauty   of  expression.      ^'A  [ 
most   powerful  piece,   and  composed 
with  wonderful  effect  and  skill.     The 
figures  are  of  the  fiiU  size  of  life ;  the 
terror,    dismay,   and  wildness  of  the 
different  groups  are  admirably  pour- 
trayed, and  notwithstanding  die  vio- 
lence of  the  action,  each  head  is  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  an  angel;  the  naked 
ruffians,   with  their    uplifted   daggers 
and   sacrilegious  hands  stained  with 
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faiood,  are  drawn  in  the  finest  style, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  pitiless 
soldiers  inured  to  such  deeds.  I'he 
outcry  of  one  mother,  dragged  by  her 
scarf  and  hair,  and  held  by  one  of 
these  men  till  he  reaches  her  child; 
the  pale  dishevelled  aspect  of  another, 
breathless  with  terror,  £unting,  and 
delayed  in  her  flight  from  agitation ; 
the  despair  and  agony  of  a  third  be* 
yond  these,  who  sits  wringing  her  hands 
over  her  daiightered  babes ;  the  touch 
of  madness  pictured  on  the  fine  counte- 
nance, which  is  uplifted  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  the  utmost  agony; 
the  murdered  babes  filling  the  lower 
comer  of  the  picture,  lying  on  the  blood- 
stained marble,  so  pale,  90  huddled 
together,  so  lifeless,  yet  so  lovely  and  in- 
nocent in  death,  present  an  historical 
picture,  perhaps  the  most  domestic  and 
touching  that  ever  was  painted.  The 
broad  shadows,  the  correctness,  round- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  drawing  in  the 
whole,  are  inconceivably  striking,  the 
eoiour  oonsistentandt)armonious,noone 
pointoverlaboared,  yet  no  effect  neglect- 
ed."—i»*i/.  136.  The  Crucifixion,  a 
grand  and  solemn  composition,  from  the 
suppressed  .Church  of  the  Capuchins. 
'*  The  agony  of  our  Saviour,  the  gentle 
love  and  adoration  of  St  John,  the 
fervour  with  which  Marv  Magdalene, 
kneeling,  embraces  the  lower  part  of 
the  cross,  the  last  drooping  of  Mary, 
the  mommful  solemnity,  the  sombre 
tint  of  die  landscape,  are  very  striking. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  and  most 
finished  picture  in  existence.  The 
magnificent  size  of  the  figures,  the  full- 
ness without  heaviness  of  the  drapery, 
the  deep  fine  tones  of  the  colouring, 
with  the  impression  excited  from  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  scene,  are  won- 
derful."—i?e//.  137.  The  Victory  of 
Samson  over  the  Philistines:  '^the 
Samson  has  something  of  Apollo,  but  it 
is  not  the  Pythian  conqueror,  the  god  of 
verse,  of  the  sun  and  the  arts ;  it  is  a 
Jewish  Apollo,  striding  over  the  prostrate 
Philistines,  and  breaking  their  heads 
with  an  ass's  jawbone.'' — FaUnf,  Mr. 
Bell  describes  this  as  '^  a  most  superb 
picture.      The  low  lying   landscape. 


rising  into  brightness  in  the  soft  tints 
of  early  dawn ;  the  distant  view  of  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines ;  the  grandeur 
and  noble  elevation  of  mind  delineated 
in  the  form,  contour,  and  action  of  the 
conqiKror,  thus  represented  alone  in 
the  midst  of  deatiii;  the  admirable 
drawing  and  foreshortening  of  the 
bodies  heaped  on  each  other ;  and  the 
deep  solitude  and  silence  that  seems 
to  pervade  the  whole,  are  inexpressibly 
fine.  Nothing  barbarous  or  brutal  is 
represented;  no  blood  is  seen.  It  is 
one  great  simple  epic  story.  A  fine 
and  solemn  scene,  forming  a  very  ines^ 
timable  picture.''  138.  Madonna  and  - 
Child,  in  glory ;  painted  on  silk,  and 
formerly  used  as  the  banner  (pailione)  •' 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico,  in  solemn  v 
processions.  139.  Portrait  of  theV  ^ 
Blessed  Andrea  Corsini,  in  pontifical^  ^ 
robes.  140.  St.  Sebastian  $  a  sketch,  v, 
but  full  of  expression.  **  A  wonderftil  ' 
sketch,  in  a  very  simple  style.  The 
head  of  the  young  enthusiast,  passion^ 
ately  turned  up  to  heaven,  is  exquisitelt 
fcveshorteiied,  and  shaded  with  blacx 
hair,  curling  almost  in  a  circle  round 
his  fine  open  forehead.  The  rounding 
and  disjAay  of  the  shoulder  and  its 
parts,  the  expansion  of  the  &t  wide 
cdiest,  the  Apollo-like  slendemess,  yet 
manlmess  of  the  limbs,  the  negligent 
flow  of  the  slight  drapery  thrown 
around  the  middle,  the  effect  of  the 
light  falling  down  almost  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  head  and  shoulders,  the 
just  proportion  of  the  figure  to  the  can- 
vass, with  the  low  unfinished  tint  of 
the  distant  landscape,  render  this  the 
finest  sketch  perhaps  in  existence.^ — 
Bell.  141.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  ' 
142.  The  Agony  of  Christ. 

Guercim.    4.    God  the  Father;    a    ^ 
grand  impromptu  painting,  done  in  a 
single  night,  and  put  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  formerly  belonging  to  the  Church 
di  Gesd  e  Maria.     12.  Grand  Duke 
William  of  Aquitaine  kneeling  before 
St.  Felix,  bishop;  very  fine.     13.   St. 
Bruno,    a  beautiful  picture,    one  of   ' 
Guercino's  most  powerful  works.   14. 
St.  Peter,  the  Domenican.     15.    St' 
John  the  Baptist     19.  The  Magdalen.  *" 
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Schoiart  of  Guido, 

EJiaabetta  Siram.  175.  The  infant 
Saviour  appearing  to  St  Antony.  Eli- 
aabetta  Sirani  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Guido,  and  died  of  poison  iu  ber 
26th  year. 

Sitnone  (Cantarini)  da  Petaro.  39. 
The  Afsumption ;  a  masterpiece.  30. 
Portrait  of  Guido  in  his  old  age,  very 
spirited  and  life-like. 

Othef'  SchooU,— Roman  School. 

Perugino.  197.  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  angels  and  saints ;  John,  Michael, 
Catherine,  and  ApoUonia ;  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Baphael.  152  The  Santa  CecUia; 
originally  painted  for  the  Bentivoglio 
Chapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Monte.  This  immortal  work  is 
without  doubt  the  great  treasure  of  the 
gallery.  Mr.  Matthews  says,  *«  The 
Cecilia  of  Raphael  has,  I  suspect,  been 
retouched  and  spoilt  at  Paris;'*  and 
there  appear  to  be  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  picture  has  wider- 
gone  numerous  restorations.  *' Santa 
Cecilia  is  represented  with  a  lyre, 
iield  by  both  hands,  carelessly  drop- 
ped; the  head  turned  up  towards 
heaven,  with  a  beautiful  pensive  coun- 
tenance,  having  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated and  exalted  feeling,  as  if 
devoting  the  best  faculties  and  gifts  of 
God  to  God,  is  deeply  and  touchingly 
impressive;  her  drapery  is  of  finely- 
enriched  yellow,  thrown  over  a  close- 
drawn  tunic ;  St.  Paul,  a  superb  dig- 
nified figure,  fills  one  comer;  St. 
John,  drawn  with  a  greater  expression 
jof  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  form,  is 
next  to  him ;  St.  Augustine,  another 
grand  figure,  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
like  sister  of  the  heaven-devoted 
Cecilia,  stands  close  by  her.  All  the 
figures  are  in  a  line,  but  so  finely  com- 
posed, and  the  disposition  of  the  lights 
and  shades  such  as  to  produce  ih^ 
effect  of  a  beautiful  central  group,' 
consisting  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  St.  Peter.  Musical  in- 
struments, scattered  on  the  foreground, 
fill  it  up,  but  without  attracting  the 


eye;  a  pure  blue  element  forms  the 
horizon,  while  high  in  the  heavens 
a  choir  of  angels,  touched  with  the 
softest  tints,  is  indistinctly  seen.'* — BelL 
**  There  is  a  vast  difference,'*  says 
Valery,  '*  between  the  pious  enthusi- 
asm, the  mystical  frenzy  of  this  patron  of 
musicians,  and  the  profane  charms  of 
the  muse  Euterpe.  Music,  like  speech, 
seems  really  a  gift  of  God,  when  it 
appears  under  such  an  emblem.  How 
shall  I  describe  the  perfections  of  such 
a  painting  ?  The  ardour,  the  triumphant 
joy  of  the  seraphin  singing  the  sacred 
hymn  in  heaven,  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  saint  s  features,  so  well 
contrasted  with  the  frivolous  and  co- 

Suettish  air  of  the  Magdalen !  Worth- 
y  to  render  all  these  beauties,  one 
must  be  able  to  exclaim  with  Correggio, 
when  he  first  contemplated  this  work, 
AncW  to  son  pitiore,^'  The  ^ect  pro- 
duced by  this  picture  on  Francia  is 
well  known  by  the  account  of  Vasari, 
who  says  that  the  great  painter  died  of 
mortification  and  surprise  shortly  afler 
the  Sta.  Cecilia  arrived  in  Bologna. 

Gmiio  Romano,     210.    A  copy  ofw 
the  St.  John^  of  Raphael,  in  the  Tribune. 

Timotw  delle  Fife,     201.  The  Mag-   ^ 
dalen  in   the   Desert,  painted  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Urbino;   very  pleasing 
and  expressive. 

Florentine  School, 

Giorgio  Fatari.  198.  Gregory  the  ^ 
Great  entertaining  twelve  poor  pil- 
grims ;  painted  for  the  Convent  of  S. 
Michcle  in  Bosco.  This  work  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  artist's  friends 
and  patrons ;  Gregory  is  represented  by 
Pope  Clement  Yll. ;  Duke  Alessandro 
de'  Medici,  and  even  the  butler  of  the 
convent,  are  introduced. 

School  of  Parma, 

Parmegiano,  116.  Madonna  andw 
Child,  with  saints  in  adoration ;  "  the 
colouring  is  fresh,  beautiful,  and  deep- 
toned,  and  the  shades  of  the  drapery 
V>d  dark  sides  of  the  figures  finely 
fought,  but  the  composition  is  in  a 
'^'ff  elementary  style,  which,  though 

mired  by  connoisseurs,    is,  in   my 
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opinion,  wanting  in  grace  and  ex- 
pression. The  heads  of  the  angels 
-7 around  the  Virgin  are  as  regular  as  a 
^  circle  of  a  Gothic  fringe  above  an 
arched  door,  and  the  figures  below 
painted  in  the  same  spirit  of  strict  uni- 
Sbnnity.*' — BelL  **  This  picture,"  says 
H.  Va^ery,  ^  was  honoured  bj  the  ad> 
miration  of  the  Caracci  and  Guido, 
who  studied  it ;  the  heads  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saint  are  sublime  andafiecting, 
as  are  all  the  many  figures  of  women 
that  adorn  this  museum.  In  this  re- 
spect the  gallery  is  truly  enchanting; 
and  never  did  beauty  appear  more  ex- 
quisite or  in  greater  variety." 

School  of  Milan, — Bohgnese  Masters, 
[       Cam,  Procaccini,   131.  The  Nativity. 
Fenetian  School, 
Tintoretto.     143.  The  Visitation. 
Cima  (^Conegliano),  Virgin  and  Child, 

The  University  of  Bologna,  celebrated 
-  as  tbe  <^est  in  Italy,  and  as  the  first 
in  which  academical  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, was  long  tbe  glory  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  was  founded  in  1119  by 
iMerius,  or  Wernerus,  a  learned  civi- 
lian, who  taught  the  law  with  such 
reputation  in  his  native  city,  that  he 
acquired  the  title  of  ^*  Lucema  Juris. '^ 
Dturing  the  troubled  period  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  fame  of  this  uni- 
versity attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe;  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  are  said  to  have  assembled 
thiere  in  1262,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  regents  and  professors  to  the 
students  of  each  country.  Imerius 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  code  of 
Justinian;  his  disciples  were  called 
Glossators,  w)^o,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  master,  spread  tbe  Roman 
law  ovier  Europe  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies lenger,  and  sent  to  England 
Vacarius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their 
body.  At  this  time  Bologna  taught 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  as  the  favour- 
ite, if  not  as  tbe  exclusive  study :  but 
the  faculties  gS  medicine  and  arts  were 
added  before  the  commencement  oi  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  Innocent  VI. 
instituted  a  theological  faculty.     In 


the  fourteenth  century,  also,  it  acquired 
lasting  celebrity  as  the  first  school 
which  practised  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body;  and  in  more  recent 
times  it  became  renowned  fur  tbe 
discovery  of  Galvanism  within  its 
walls.  The  University  of  Bologna  has 
also  been  remarkable  for  an  honour 
peculiarly  its  own — the  Urge  number 
of  its  learned  female  professors. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Novella, 
d' Andrea,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
canonist,  frequently  occupied  her 
father's  chair;  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Christina  de  Pisan,  that  b»  beauty 
was  so  striking  that  a  curtain  waa 
drawn  before  her  in  order  not  to  dis« 
tract  the  attention  of  the  students. 

"  Drawn  before  her. 
Lest  if  her  charms  w»e  seen,  the  gtudeots 
Should  1ft  their  young  eyes  wandnr  o'er  her. 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudence.*' 

The  name  of  Lauxa  Bassi,  professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo* 
sophy,  is  of  more  recent  date ;  she  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  h^* 
lectures  were  regularly  attended  by 
many  learned  ladies  of  France  and 
Germany,  who  were  members  of  the 
University.  Another,  and,  as  our  Eng- 
lish travellers  may  consider,  more  sur- 
prising.instance,  is  that  of  Madonna 
Manzolina,  who  graduated  in  surgery 
and  was  Professor  of  Anatomy;  and 
even  in  our  own  times,  the  Greek  chair 
was  filled  by  the  learned  Slatilda  Tarn-  - 
broni,  the  friend  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor, we  believe,  of  Cardinal  Meazo- 
fanti.  At  the  present  time  the  univer- 
sity has  lost  its  high  legal  reputation, 
and  the  traveller  who  is  interested  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Glossators  will 
be  disappointed  in  his  researches  at 
Bologna.  Medical  studies  appear  to 
have  the  superiority,  and  the  name  of 
Tommasini  has  given  a  reputation  to 
it  as  a  clinical  school,  which  has  been 
well  maintained  by  other  professors 
since  his  recent  removal  to  Parma. 

The  noble  Palace,  *in  the  Sbrada  S. 
Donato,  which  includes  the  University, 
the  Institute,  and  other  similar  esta- 
blishments, was  formerly  the  Palazxr 
c3 
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Cflldlii.  It  wu  built  by  Cardinal 
Poggi,  the  front  being  designed  by 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  and  the  fine  and 
imposing  conrt  by  Bartolommeo  Tria- 
chhii,  a  native  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  in  1714, 
by  the  tSenate  of  Bologna,  to  receive  the 
library  and  the  collections  of  natural 
history  and  scientific  instruments  pre- 
sented to  the  city,  as  the  foundation  of 
a  national  institute,  by  Count  Marngli, 
lite  Mend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a 
Mlow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Palace  at  first  included  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  or  the  Institute  delle 
fikienze  ii  Bologna,  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  a  noble  youth 
named  Manftedi,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
who  formed  a  literary  society  at  his 
house,  and  assembled  there  all  the  men 
of  talent  in  the  city.  In  the  halls  of 
the  new  establishment,  the  Clementine 
Academy,  instituted  to  perpetuate  the 
honours  of  Bologna  as  a  school  at  arts, 
and  of  whidi  Cignani  was  the  first 
president,  also  found  a  local  habita- 
tton;  in  1803,  ihe  university  was 
tfansferred  here,  and  gave  to  the  entire 
batilding  the  general  name  of  the  *'  Pon- 
tificia  Universifca." 

The  balls  of  thekggiato  and   the 


>  chambers  are  r^narkable  for 
their  fine  frescoes,  by  Pellegrino  Ti- 
baldi,  which  the  Caraoci  thought 
worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  court,  by 
Triachini,  is  the  statue  of  Hercules  at 
rest,  a  singular  work  in  grey  stone,  by 
Angelo  Pio,  a  sculptor  of  some  repute 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
staircase  are  several  memorials^  erected 
in  honour  of  illustrious  professcnn,  and 
others,  natives  of  the  city:  but  many 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  eminent  names 
they  are  intended  to  commemorate. 
Among  tlieseare  Galvani,  by  Professor 
Demaria,  after  the  design  of  Calegari; 
Laura  Bassi,  by  Lipparini ;  Gaetano 
lilonti,  by  Demaria;  Clotilda  Tam- 
broni,  by  Putti ;  and  Cavaooni  Za- 
notti,  by  the  brothers  Tosdli. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy 
contains  some  fine  paintings  by  Niccold 
deir  Abate,  engraved  at  Venice  in  1756. 
The  Anatomical  Museiun  is  rich  ;  and 


the  various  branches  of  pathological, 
general,  and  obstetrical  anatomy  are 
well  illustrated  by  nreparaticns  and 
wax  figures.  The  Natural  History 
Museum  is  well  supplied  in  some  de* 
partments,  and  deficient  in  others,  and 
IS  moreover  badly  placed.  TheMustem 
of  Antiquities  is  small,  but  contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  fragments. 
The  first  apar6kient  contains  tiie  in- 
scriptions, among  which  is  that  belong* 
ing  to  the  sacred  well,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  commentary  of  Paciaudi,  on  the 
^'Pnteus  Sacer;'*  two  milestones  ftom 
the  Emiliaii  Way,  numbered  cc.,  and 
ccxxcvi. ;  two  fhigments  of  laterooli; 
or  military  registers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sepulchral  tablets.  The  second 
chamber  vcontains  some  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  aatiquities ;  among  the  latter 
is  the  celebrated  fragment  of  the  en- 
graved plate,  or,  according  to  Cher. 
Inghirami,  of  the  mystic^  mirror,- 
called  from  the  name  of  its  first 
possessor,  the  Cospiana  Patera.  It 
represents  the  Birth  of  Minerva,  who 
issues  armed  from  the  head  of^ 
Jupiter,  while  Venus  is  caressing  bim« 
The  names  of  the  figures  are  given  in 
Etruscan  characters.  Another  mirror 
represents,  not  engraved,  but  in  relief, 
Philoctetes  healed  by  Machaon,  the 
names  of  which  are  also  in  Etruscan 
characters.  The  following  are  worthy 
of  examination.  A  bronze  foot,  larger 
than  natural,  and  a  bacchic  vase  in 
marble,  both  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri ;  a  series  of  Roman  weights  in 
black  stone,  and  some  metal  weights  of 
the  middle  ages ;  among  which  is  one 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  with  the 
inscription  '*  Pondus  Caroli.*'  In  the 
third  chamber  are  some  architectural 
remains,  with  two  fragments  of  marble 
torsi,  the  one  of  a  Venus  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  the  other  of  the  same  goddess 
on  foot;  a  male  torso,  attributed  to 
Augustus,  found  in  the  Via  di  S.  Ma- 
molo ;  an  Isiac  table  of  black  basalt, 
found  on  the  Aventine  in  1709,  and 
an  elliptical  vase  of  porphyry.  In 
the  next  chamber  are  works  after 
the  revival,  among  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  by  Manno, 
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a  natife  sculptor,  erected  by  die  Bo- 
log^nese  in  1301 ;  it  u  remarkable  only 
as  showing  the  state  of  art  at  that  early 
period*  The  Chamber  of  Medals  con- 
tains some  ancient  Roman  coins,  Greek 
pieces  from  Sicily,  a  collection  of 
Italian  and  foreign  money,  and  a  good 
series  of  modem  medals  of  sovereigns 
and  illustrious  men.  There  is  also  a 
small  collection  of  gems,  among  which 
is  the  Maffei  agate,  representing 
Achilles  and  Ulysses,  highly  prized  by 
Professor  Schiassi  and  other  archasolo- 
gilts.  It  would  be  an  omission  in  any 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Bologna 
if  the  celebrated  Latin  inscription,  dis- 
covered in  some  excayationsof  thecity, 
were  unnoticed.  This  famous  riddle, 
which  gave  rise  to  So  much  learned 
controversy  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  as  follows: — "D.  M.  Aelia  Laelia 
Crispis,  neo  vir,  nee  mvlier,  nee  andro- 
gyna,  nee  pvella,  nee  j wenis,  nee  anvs, 
sed  omnia;  svblata  neqve  fama  neq. 
terro,  neq.  veneno  sed  omnibvs,  nee 
ooelo,  nee  aqvis,  nee  terris,  sed  vbiqve 
jacet.  Lvcivs  Agatho  Priscivs,  nee 
maritvs,  nee  amator,  nee  neeessarivs, 
neq.  moerens,  neq.  gavdens,  neq.  flens, 
hanc  non  molem,  non  pyramidem,  non 
sepvlchrvm  sed  omnia,  scit  et  nescit 
cvi  poeverit." 

The  University  Library  occupies  a 
building  constructed  by  Carlo  Dotti, 
and  added  to  the  Institute  by  Benedict 
XIY.  (Lambertini.)  It  contains  about 
80,000  volumes,  and  4,000  manu- 
scripts ;  of  these,  not  less,  it  is  said, 
than  20,000  volumes  were  presented  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  also  induced  Car- 
dinal Monti,  another  native  of  Bologna, 
to  follow  his  patriotic  example.  Among 
the  printed  books  are  the  following : 
the  first  edition  of  Henry  VIlI.'s  fa- 
mous book  against  Luther,  Auertio 
Septem  Saeramentorum  advertua  Mar- 
tinum  Luthentm,  Lond»  in  (EcUbut  Pyn- 
Bwianit,  1512,  dedicated  to  Leo  X., 
with  the  autograph  signature  **Hen- 
ricus  Rex  :'*  a  Lactantiut,  printed  at 
Subiaco,  1465.  Among  the  MSS.  may 
be  mentioned  a  Laciantiug,  of  the  fifth, 
or  according  to  Montfaucon,  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh   century;   the  Four 


EvangtUtis.  in  Armenian,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  given  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
by  Abraham  Neger,  an  Armenian  ca- 
tholic ;  the  Imoffta  of  Pkilottratei,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Michael  Apo* 
stolius,  a  Greek  exile,  and  protegee 
of  Cardinal  Bessarion ;  and  about  200 
volumes  of  scientific  MSS.  by  Aldro* 
vando. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider  any 
record  of  this  library  complete  which 
fails  to  commemorate  its  connexiott 
with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  our  time,  the  Ourdinal  Messofimti, 
who  commenced  his  early  career  as  its 
librarian.  He  was  the  son  a  humble 
tradesman  of  Bologna,  and  had  beoomt 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  (br  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  even  while 
he  filled  the  cbair  of  professor  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  literature  in  this 
university;  but  it  remained  for  the 
present  pope  (Gregory  XVI.J  to  raise 
him  from  the  humble  dignity  of  an 
abb^,  to  the  highest  honours  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  confer.  At  the  agft 
of  thirty-six,  Mezzofanti  is  said  to  have 
read  twenty,  and  to  have  conversed 
fluently  in  eighteen  languages ;  at  the 
present  time  he  speaks  forty-two ;  and, 
from  personal  knowledge,  the  writer 
can  bear  witness  to  his  acquaintance^ 
not  only  with  modem  English  litera- 
ture, but  with  the  literature  of  the  best 
periods  of  our  history.  Mezsofanti  was 
called  to  Rome  by  the  present  pope, 
and  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Vatican, 
under  Mai,  a6d  when  that  illustrious 
scholar  was  made  a  cardinal,  Mezzo- 
fanti was  raised  to  the  same  dignity, 
under  circumstances  which  will  ever 
remain  an  honour  to  Gregory  XVI, 
Perhaps  the  English  traveller  may 
desire  no  higher  evidence  of  the  un- 
equalled powers  of  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti than  the  following  extract  from 
the  Detached  Thoughts  of  Lord  Byron ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
with  these  attainments  his  Eminence 
unites  the  utmost  amiability  of  man- 
ners and  the  meek  and  unassuming 
deportment  of  a  truly  Christian  pastor. 
"  I  do  not  recollect,"  says  Byron,  "  a 
single  foreign  literary  character  that  I 
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wished  to  see  twice,  except  perhaps 
Mezzofanti,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  lan- 
guage, a  Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  library,  who  ought  io  have 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
as  universal  interpreter;  a  real  miracle, 
and  without  pretension  too.  I  tried 
,him  in  all  the  languages  of  which  I 
knew  only  an  oath  or  adjuration  of  the 
gods  against  {lostillions,  savages,  pirates, 
boatmen,  sailors,  pilots*  gondoliers, 
muleteers,  camel  drivers,  vetturini, 
post-masters,  horses,  and  houses,  and 
everything  in  post!  and,  by  heaven! 
he  puzzled  me  in  my  own  idiom.'* 

In  connexion  with  the  university, 
there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Bo- 
tanical and  Agrario  Gardens,  and  the 
Public  Hospitfd.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den was  formed  in  1804,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Collegio  Ferrerio  de'  Pie- 
montesi.  It  has  some  fine  hothouses, 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Scannagatti.  It  is  well  managed, 
and  is  said  to  number  upwards  of  5,000 
species.  The  Agrario  Garden,  Chio 
Agrario,  one  of  the  results  of  the  French 
invasion,  was  commenced  in  1805  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Re,  and 
was  intended  as  a  practical  school  for 
agricultural  students,  for  whom  a  course 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  lectures 
on  agriculture  are  delivered.  The  idea 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  parti- 
cularly as  the  Bolognese  territory  is  so 
highly  celebrated  for  its  rich  cultiva- 
tion and  fertility ;  but  this  branch  of 
study  unfortunately  is  not  obligatory, 
and  hence  the  lectures  of  the  agricul- 
tural professor  are  ill  attended.  The 
lecture  room  is  the  ancient  Palazzino 
della  Viola,  forxnerly  the  villa  of  Gio- 
vanni II.,  Bentivoglio,  and  celebrated 
for  its  sliperb  frescoes  by  Innocenzio 
da  Jmola,  These  fine  works  represent 
Diana  and  Endymion;  Actseon  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  stag;  Marsyas, 
Apollo,  and  Cybele.  There  were  ori- 
ginally other  frescoes  by  Costa,  Chio- 
darolo,  Aspertino,  Prospero  Fontana, 
and  Niccold  dell  'Abate,  but  they  have 
all  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  additional  apartments.  The 
liistory  of  1^  Palazzino,  and  the  de* 


scription  of  the  paintings  of  Innocenzio 
da  Imola,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
three  discourses  delivered  by  Professor 
Giordani  in  the  Academy  of  Fioe  Arts 
in  1812,  and  published  in  his  works. 
The  Ospedale  Grande  was  founded  io 
1667,  and  opened  in  1725 ;  the  clinical 
cases  are  received  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, near  the  university,  called  the 
Ospedaie  AxzoUni,  from  the  Senator 
Francesco  Azzolini,  by  whom  it  was 
founded,  in  1706,  for  the  sick  and  in- 
firm poor  of  the  parish  of  S.  M.  Mad- 
dalena.  In  the  Borgo  di  S.  Giuseppe 
is  the  OtpedaU  de  Settuagenari  for  the 
aged  poor;  and  in  the  ancient  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  S.  Procolo  is  the 
OtpedaU  degli  Espotti,  or  Basiardini,  re- 
cently enlarged ;  a  measure  whose  neces- 
sity is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  at  Bo- 
logna has  not  been  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  for  some  years  past.  Dr. 
Fraser  gives  us  the  following  note  of 
the  Ospedale  Grande: — •'  A  good 
hospital,  and  a  separate  building  for 
clinical  cases.  There  are  at  present 
five  hundred  students.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  anatomical  figures,  but  it 
is  inferior  to  that  at  Florence.  The 
average  number  of  cases  of  ^  stabbing' 
admitted  annually  into  the  hospital  is  ^ 
five  hundred !  This  fact  I  could  hardly 
have  credited,  if  it  had  not  been  com* 
municated  to  me  by  good  authority, 
viz.,  the  resident  house  surgeon,  who 
told  us  after  we  had  become  communis 
cative  by  long  conversation  on  profes- 
sional subjects,  adding,  that  the  autho- 
rities did  not  publish  the  astounding 
number.  If  true,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  my  authority,- it  is 
an  important  fact,  as  illustrating  the 
morals  of  the  Bolognese." 

Churches. .—  Among  the  hundred 
churches  of  Bologna,  there  are  few 
which  do  not  contain  some  painting, 
which,  if  not  itself  a  masterpiece,  sup- 
plies an  episode  in  the  history  of  ort^ 
In  the  following  pages  we  have  gives 
such  details  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  select  and  judge  for  himself,  amid^ 
the  multiplicity  of  richw ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that 
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there  are  none  from  which  he  will  faM 
to  derive  instruction. 

The  most  ancient  church  in  Bologna, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charac- 

^  teristic  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Stefano, 
formed  by  the  union  of  seven  churches 
or  chapels.  It  is,  moreover,  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  Greek  frescoes  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
iiut  for  its  ancient  tombs  and  madonnas, 
ita  miraculous  wells,  its  Lombard 
architecture,  Gothic  inscriptions,  and 
other  relics  which  carry  the  ima- 
gination vividly  back  to  the  early 
ages  of  the  church.  In  what  is  called 
the  first  church  (del  Crocifisso)  is  a 

^_^  painting,  by  Teresa  Mttratori  and  her 
master,  Gioseffo  Dal  Sok,  representing 
a  father  supplicating  St.  Benedict  to 
intercede  for  his  dying  son.  The 
Banzi  chapel,  in  which  is  the  marble 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  the 

^^  Blessed  Giuliana  de'  Banzi,  is  called 
tiie  second  church.  The  third,  del 
Santo  Sepolcro,  is  a  round  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Lombard  Baptistery.  The  marble 
columns  are  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  I  sis. 
The  upper  gallery  has  long  been  closed ; 
but  the  well  for  immersion  sufficiently 
})roves  its  original  destination.  The 
marble  sepulchre,  with  its  ancient 
symbols,  was  erected  to  receive  the 
body  of  S.  Petronio,  who  is  said  to 
"liave  given  miraculous  qualities  to  the 
water  of  the  well.  The  ancient  Greek 
paintings  on  the  walls  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
they  are  full  of  nature  and  expression, 
but  many  of  them  have  unfortunately 
-perished  or  been  injured  in  recent 
years.  The  fourth  church,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  is  supposed  to 

"""  have  been  the  old  Cadiedral,  founded 
by  S.  Faustiniano,  a.d.  330.  It  con- 
tains a  remarkable  Crucifixion,  by 
Simone  da  Bologna,   known    also    as 

,^  Simone  dai  Crocifissi,  from  the  ex- 
cellence with  which  he  treated  this 
subject ;  it  bears  his  name,  "  Simon 
fecit  hoc  opus."  There  are  some  ara- 
besques and  an  Ionic  capital  in  this 

~~  church,  apparently  antique.     The  Ma- 


donna and  Child,  with  St  Nicholas 
and  St  John,  is  by  Sabbatini.  The 
St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Francis,  ii 
referred  to  Uppo  di  Dabnamo,  This 
church  has  small  round  windows  in  ^ 
the  nave,  and  has  some  general  resem- 
blance to  our  old  Norman  architecture. 
The  fifth  is  formed  of  the  cloister,  called 
the  Atrio  di  Pilato*  It  has  two  rows  of  ^^ 
galleries';  the  upper  one  is  very  elegant 
and  composed  of  antique  columns  de- 
rived from  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which 
are  coupled  with  fanciful  capitals, 
composed  of  monsters  supporting  small 
circular  arches,  over  which  is  a  frieze 
with  other  whimsical  ornaments  of  the 
same  kind.  The  ancient  Greek  frescoes 
of  this  church  have  suffered  greatly ;  an 
ex-voto  Madonna,  left  here  by  a  com-  * 
pany  of  English  pilgrims  about  a.d. 
1400,  may  interest  the  English  tra- 
veller. The  S.  Girolamo  adoring  the 
Crucifix,  with  the  Magdalen  and  S. 
Francis,  is  attributed  \o  Francia.  In  the 
small  cortile  is  a  large  marble  vase  or 
font,  bearing  an  inscription,  recording 
the  names  of  Luitprand  and  Ilprandj  " 
kings  of  the  Lombards,  and  of  Barbato, 
bishop  of  Bologna.  An  adjoining  Hall, 
constructed  by  Benedict  XIV.,  recalls 
the  ancient  ^*  Compagnia  de'  Lom- 
bardi,"  founded  in  1170,  and  number- 
ing in  its  annals  almost  all  the  illustri- 
ous names  in  the  history  of  Bologna. 
The  keys  of  the  gates  of  Imola,  cap- 
tured a  second  time  by  the  Bolognese 
in  1222,  are  preserved  there.  The  sixth 
church  (I  Confessi)  is  a  kind  of  crypt, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  and  as  containing  the  bodies 
of  two  native  saints  and  martyrs.  Vital* 
and  Agricola.  The  Madonna  in  the 
wall  is  said  to  have  been  placed  here, 
in  488,  by  S.  Giocondo,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  seventh  church,  called 
la  SS.  Trinity,  also  contains  some  in- 
teresting works  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
which  are  regarded  as  contemporaneous 
with  S.  Petronio.  The  St  Martin, 
bishop,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  a 
dead  child  to  life,  is  by  Tiarim,  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  subject  painted  for 
the  church  of  S.  Rocco.  The  S.  Ursula, 
on  the  wall,  is  by  Simone  da  Bologna  / 
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find  &e  Hrily  Trinity  is  by  Samme^ 
ekmi»  Tbis  diureh  is  celebrated  for 
its  regies,  among  which  are  the  bodies 
of  forty  martyrs,  brought  by  S.  Petro- 
nio from  Jerusalem.  Outside  these 
churches  are  two  marble  sarcophagi, 
appropriated  in  former  times  by  the 
Orst  and  Bertuccini  fiimilies;  one  of 
them  at  least  is  an  ancient  Christian 
sarcophagus,  and  is  an  interesting  relic. 
In  an  adjacent  portico  is  an  inscription 
recording  the  existence  of  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  already  mentioned  as  occupying 
this  site. 

/  7%tfCei/Acdrai,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  but  it 
has  been  several  times  rebuilt.  The 
present  fine  edifice  was  begun  in  1605 ; 
liae  front  and  some  of  the  chapels  were 
added  in  1748  by  the  excellent  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  ftata  the  designs  of 
Torreggiani.  llie  interior  is  in  the 
Corinthian  style,  well  arranged  and 
imposing  in  its  eflect.  In  die  3nd 
chapel  on  the  left  is  preserved  among 
the  relics,  the  skull  of  St.  Anna,  pre- 
sented in  1435  by  King  Henry  VI.  of 
England  to  the  Blessed  Niccold  Alber- 
gati.  In  the  3rd  chapel  is  tiie  fine 
work  of  Grazianif  a  native  painter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  representing  St. 
Peter  consecrating  St.  Apollinare;  a 
commission  executed  for  Benedict  XIV ., 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
ordered  a  repetition  for  the  Apollinare 
at  Rome;  Cardinal  Giovanetti,  arch- 
Inshop  of  Bologna  in  1788,  is  buried 
here.  In  the  4th  chapel  is  the  St. 
Peter  commanding  Pope  Celestine  to 
elect  S.  Fetronius  bishop  of  Bologna, 
by  Biffari;  and  the  Holy  Family,  and 
the  fir^coes  of  S.Paiicras  and  S.  Petro- 
nius,  by  Francetchini,  painted  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The  5th  chapel  con> 
tains  the  urn  of  bronze  gilt  adorned 
with  lapis  lazuli,  containing  the  body 
of  the  martyr  S.  Proclus,  presented  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  in  1745.  The  Sacristy 
contains,  among  other  works  of  more 
or  less  merit,  the  Crucifixion,  hy  Bagna- 
cavaih;  paintings  by  the  Zanotti;  and 
the  St.  Peter,  in  the  fisherman's  dress, 
mourning  with  the  Virgin  for  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,  a  strange  invention  of 


Ledwico  Caraed.  The  %l/lmtkmf^i  ^^ 
signed  by  Domenieo  TikiUit  oontaint 
a  fine  picture  designed  by  Fhrim  and 
coloured  by  Arthisi^  representing  our 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  in 
the  presence  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and 
theoelebrated  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  last  work  of  L^dovioo  Caracci,  '^ 
The  foot  of  the  angel  bending  before  the 
Virgin  was  a  little  crooked,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  the  aged  artist  made  the 
discovery,  he  ofiered  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  re-erecting  the  scalTold  in  order 
that  he  might  retouch  it,  but  the  request 
was  refusal,  and  Lodovico  died  of 
grief  and  chagrin  a  few  days  after.  In 
1830  the  error  was  corrected  by  Prot 
Fancelli,  who  was  employed  to  clean 
and  restore  the  paintings  in  this  chapel 
and  in  the  Sacristy.  Returning  towards 
the  entrance,  the  chapels  of  die  opposite 
side  remain  to  be  examined.  The  first 
of  these  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  it 
was  here,  and  not  in  S.  Petronio,  as 
Vasari  believed,  that  the  ancient 
Garganelli  chapel,  painted  by  Ercole 
Grande  of  Ferrara,  existed ;  some  re- 
mains of  these  pictures  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  palace  of  the  Tanari  fiunily, 
and  were  by  them  presented  to  the 
academy.  The  chapel  of  the  SS. 
Sacramento  contains  a  work  by  Donati 
Creti  which  has  been  much  admired  : 
it  represents  the  Virgin  in  the  clouds 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  S.  Ignatius, 
and  angels.  The  gilt  bronze  orna- 
ments were  designed  by  Torreggiani,  at 
the  cost  of  Benedict  XIV.,  then  Cardi- 
nal Lambertini,  and  archbishop  of  this 
his  native  city.  In  the  Baptistery  is 
a  finely  composed  and  beauti  folly- 
coloured  painting  of  the  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Brcole  Graztani.  On 
St.  Peter's  day  some  fine  tapestries  are 
exhibited  in  this  church,  executed  at 
Rome  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  and  presented  by  'the  same 
pontiff.  The  Subterranean  Church 
below  the  choir  is  curious :  it  contains 
numerous  relics,  and  some  works  of  art, 
among  which  is  that  by  Alfonto  Lorn* 
bardo  representing  the  two  Marys  weep- 
ing over  the  dead  body  of  Christ. 

7%*  Church   of  San  Peironiot  tbe^. 
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largest  in  Bologna,  and  though  unfi- 
ni^ed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable,  is  a  fine  monnraent  of  the 
religious  munificence  which  charac- 
terised the  period  of  Italian  freedom. 
It  was  founded  in  1390,  while  Bologna 
was  a  republic,  the  architect  being 
Antonio  Vicenzi  or  di  Yincenzo,  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  sixteen  Ri/ormatori, 
and  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Bolognese 
to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1396. 
The  original  plan  was  a  Latin  cross, 
md  if  the  building  had  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  longer  than  St.  Fetor's 
at  'Rome.  Of  the  exterior,  a  small 
portion  of  its  height  alone  is  finished, 
and  of  the  interior  little  more  than  the 
nave  has  be<m  completed.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  San  Petronio  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
almost  a  museum  of  sculpture,  and  its 
rich  pointed  windows,  almough  sadly 
mutilated  and  transformed,  still  retain 

^  their  rich  mouldings  in  perfect  peser- 
ration,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  building.  The  three  canopied 
doorways  of  the  unfinished  facade  are 
pure  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
late  Italian  Gothic ;  they  are  covered 

«.-  with  bas-reliefs  re;Nreaenting  various 
events  of  scripture  history  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  ornamented  with  busts  of  pro- 
phets and  sibyls  which  recall  the  taste 
and  design  of  Raphael.  The  central 
doorway  and  its  bas-reliefs  were  justly 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Jacopo 
daUa  Qucrcia,  and  were  entirely  com* 
pleted  by  his  own  hand.  They  must 
be  carefully  studied  to  appreciate  their 
details ;  th^e  are  no  less  tlian  thirty- 
two  half  figures  of  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, with  the  Almighty  in  the  midst ; 
five  subjects  frmn  the  New  Testament 
in  the  architrave,  and  five  from  the  Old 
Testament  on  each  pilaster,  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge.  Over  the 
architrave  are  three  statues  as  large  as 
life,  the  \  irgin  and  Child,  San  Petronio, 
and  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  recorded  that 
this  amiable  artist  was  commissioned 
to  execute  this  door  for  the  sum  of 


3,600  golden  florins,  the  Reverenda 
FablHica  providing  1^  stone;  Vasari 
says  that  he  devoted  twdve  years  ta 
the  work,  and  tiiat  its  comdetion 
filled  the  Bolognese  with  astonishment. 
The  left  doorway  is  remarkable  for  the 
angels  and  sibyls  on  the  arch,  by 
THbolo,  well  known  as  the  friend  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  has  left  an 
amusing  record  of  him  in  his  most 
entertaining  of  biographifs.  Of  the 
four  subjects  on  the  left  pilaster  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  are  by  Tribolo, 
as  well  as    the    fourth  on  the  right 

fdlaster,  supposing  the  spectator  to  be 
ooking  at  the  door.  Tribolo  waa 
assisted  in  tiiese  works  by  Secoadenari, 
P^opersia  de'  Rossi,  &e  Bolognese 
Sapiiho ;  and  by  Cioli  and  Solosmeo, 
pupils  of  Sansoviuo.  The  three  other 
subjects  on  the  right  pilaster  are  by 
Alfonso  Lombardo,  and  represent  dif* 
ferent  events  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  second  subject  of  the  left  pilaster^ 
representing  Jacob  giving  his  blessing 
to  Isaac,  is  by  an  unknown  artist. 
Under  the  arch  is  the  superb  sculpture  of 
the  Resurrection, by  Alfonso  Lombardo, 
praised  by  Vasari,  and  admirable  for 
its  simple  dignity  and  truth.  7%0  righi 
dcarway  is  anodier  monument  of  the 
taste  and  purity  of  Tribolow  The 
angels  of  the  arch,  the  sibyls,  and  the 
eight  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  pilasters,  are  by  this  master. 
Under  th«arch  is  the  group  of  Nicode* 
mus  with  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  by 
Amico;  the  Virgin,  is  by  Tribolo;  and 
the  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  £rc«le 
Seccadenari. 

The  interior  of  San  Petronio  is  par- 
ticularly imposing,  and  never  fails 
to  excite  regret  ihat  it  has  not  been 
completed  on  its  original  extensive 
plan.  Some  fault  might  be  found  with 
the  proportions  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
iron  ties  which  hold  together  the  prin- 
cipal arches  are  a  serious  disfigurement ; 
but  the  size  and  peculiar  simplicity  of 
the  design  produce  an  effect  which  re- 
minds the  English  traveller  of  the 
purer  Grothic  of  the  north.  *<  It  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  varbus  peculiarities 
which  characterise  the  arrangements  of 
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^e  Italian  Godiic,  such  at  the  wide  and 
low  pier  arches  whose  span  equals  the 
breadth  of  the  nave,  the  absence  of  the 
triforium  and  of  the  clerestory  string, 
the  great  empty  circles  which  occupy 
the  space  of  the  clerestory,  the  excessive 
doming  of  the  vaults,  the  ^allowness 
of  the  side  aisles,  the  heavy  capitals 
which  surround  the  piers  and  half  piers 
like  a  band  of  leaves,  and  the  square- 
ness of  the  piers  with  their  nook  shafts ; 
all  these  serve  to  make  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  this  example  and  those  of 
the  genuine  Gothic;  and  they  are  rarely 
found  so  completely  united  even  in 
Italian  churches.  Each  compartment 
of  the  side  aisle  has  two  arches,  which 
open  into  shallow  chapels." — ffiUis. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  orna- 
ments in  relief  round  the  great  doorway 
are  by  Francesco  andPetronio  Tadolini. 
Over  the  side  doors  are  the  fine  ba^ 
r9lie€|  by  Lombardo,  one  representing^ 
the  Annunciation,  the  other  Adam  and 
Eve  in  paradise,  formerly  attributed  to 
Tribolo.  In  the  chapels  on  the  right, 
there  are  several  objects  to  engage  atten- 
tion. The  2nd  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Pepoll,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Bologna;  and  some  of  the  pictures 
contain  portraits,  it  is  said,  of  dif- 
ferent  members  of  that  illustrious 
family.  The  painthig  of  the  Almighty 
has  been  attributed  to  Gutdo;  but  it 
was  more  probably  retouched  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  lateral  walls,  with 
their  Gothic  ornaments  and  inscriptions, 
are  curious ;  one  of  the  female  figures 
praying  on  the  right  wall,  bears  the 
inscription,  Sofia  de  InghiUera  fe,  fa. 
4th  chapiel — the  ancient  Crucifixion, 
repainted,  it  is  said,  by  Francesco 
Francia  ;  the  Madonna  underneath  is 
referred  to  Tiarini,  6th — St.  Jerome, 
by  Lorenzo  Costa,  the  pupil  of  Francia, 
spoiled  by  retouching.  8th  —  the 
marble  ornaments  of  this  chapel  were 
designed  by  Fignola,  and  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  situa- 
tion as  architect  to  the  church  through 
the  jealousy  of  his  rival  Ranuccio. 
The  St.  Francis  is  hy  Mastelletta  ;  and 
the  St.  Antony  raising  the  dead  man 
to  liberate  the  father  who  is  unjustly 


condemned,  is  by  Lorenzo  PasmelU, 
9th— Chapel  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 
The  marble  statue  of  the  Saint  is  by 
SanMovino,     The  miracles  of  the  Saint, 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  are  fine  works 
by  Girolamo  da  Trevuo.     The  windows 
of  painted    glass    are    celebrated    as 
having  been  coloured  firom  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angeld.      10th— the  large 
painting    of   the    Coronation  of    the 
Madonna  del  Borgo  S.  Pietro,  and  the    ^ 
beautiful    fresco    opposite  it    are  by 
Brizziy  one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of 
the  Garacci :  he  commenced  life  as  a^. 
journeyman   shoemaker,  and   became  ^ 
the  principal  assistant   of    Lodovico. 
11th— Chapel    of   the    Relics.     The 
superb  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption,  in  - 
marble,   by    Tribolo y  formerly  at  the  X 
high  altar  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera. 
The  two  angels  by  the  side   are  by  xj= 
Properzia  de  Rom,    The  walls  of  this 
chapel  support  the  entire  weight  of  the 
campanile.     At  the  high  altar,  the  two 
marble  statues  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  are  by  Girolamo  Cam^ 
pagna,  And  were  formerly  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco.     14th— Chapel  (left). 
Sta.  Barbara  beheaded  by  her  father, 
considered  the  best  work  of  Tiarini. 
15th  —  the    Archangel    Michael,    by 
Cahart  (Fiammingo),  which  explains 
the  celebrated  picture    by   his  pupil  "^ 
Guido    in  the  Capuchins  at   Rome. 
16th— St.   Roch,   larger   than  life^  a 
portrait  of    Fatffizio  da  Milano,   by 
Pamugiano,  one  of  his  best  works; 
copied  as  a  study  by  Lod.  Caracci. 
17  th  —  some    fine    works    by    Cotta^  • 
19th  —  the    Annunciation,    and     the 
twelve  Apostles,  among  the  finest  works 
of  Costa.     The  Magdalen  by  Filippo 
Brizzi.      The   pavement  of  earthen- 
ware dates  from  the  earliest  times  of 
its   manufacture.     On  the  pilaster  of 
this  chapel  is  a  statue  of  S.  Petronius, 
generally   believed    to    be   the    most 
ancient  likeness  of  that  saint  extant,-- 
but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  frequent 
restorations  that  little  probably  of  the 
original    countenance    now    remains. 
20th — the  famous  paintings  of  the  Magi, 
and  of  the  Paradiso  and  Inferno  on  - 
the  opposite  wall,  formerly  attributed 
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and  CriBtoforo  Lombardo,  architect  df 
the  Cathedral  at  Milan ;  one  by  Giro> 
lamo  Rainaldi  j  one  by  Francesco  Ter- 
ribilia,  which  received  the  approbation 
of  the  senate  in  1580,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Cicognara  in  the  Plates  to  his 
History  of  Sculpture ;  one  by  Varig- 
nano ;  one  by  Giacomo  di  Andrea  da 
Formigine;  one  by  Alberto  Alberti, 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  ;  and  three  by 
unknown  artists.  Over  the  entrance 
door  is  the  noble  marble  bust  of  Count 
Guido  Pepoli,  by  Properzia  de*  Roti, 
supposed  to  be  that  ordered  by  his  son 
Alessandro  Pepoli,  to  prove  the  powers 
of  that  extraordinary  woman,  as  men- 
tioned  by  Vasari.  In  the  second  cham- 
ber is  her  masterpiece,  the  ba^relief 
of  the  Temptation  of  Joseph,  in  which 
it  is  believed  she  recorded  the  history 
of  her  own  misfortunes.  The  life  of 
this  celebrated  and  accomplished  wo- 
man>  at  once  a  painter,  sculptor,  en- 
graver, and  musician,  is  one  of  the  • 
most  tragical  episodes  in  the  annals  (^ 
art ;  *'  Finalmente,"  says  Vasari,  in  a 
passage  which  hardly  bears  translating, 
'*  alia  povera  inamorata  giovane  ogni 
cosa  riusc!  perfettissimamente,  eccetto 
il  suo  infelicissimo  amore."  She  died 
of  love  at  the  very  moment  when  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  after  performing  th? 
coronation  of  Charles  V.  in  this  church, 
where  he  had  seen  and  appreciated  her 
genius,  expressed  his  desire  to  take  her  . 
back  with  him  to  Rome.  Vasari  records 
the  touching  answer  given  to  his  Holi- 
ness :  St  a  in  chietay  e  gli  ti  fa  il/une' 
rale  !  Her  death  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragic  representation  in  the  ' 
theatre  of  Bologna,  by  Professor  Costa, 
in  1828. 

The  Sacristy  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-two  pictures,  representing  vari- 
ous events  in  the  history  of  S.  Petronius 
fi-om  his  baptism  to  his  death,  by 
Ferrari,  Francesco  Colonna,  Mazzoni, 
and  others. 

Immediately  before  the  great  door 
of  this  church  stood  that  famous  co- 
lossal bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  after  the 
reconciliation  of  their  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  the  Moses.    The  Pope  at 


to  Giotto.  Malvasia,  in  his  Felsina 
Pittrice,  attributes  the  first  of  these  works 
to  Vitale  and  Lorenzo,  and  the  others 
to  Buonamico  Buffalmacco,  to  whom 
Vasari  also  refers  them.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  proved  by  the  discovery  oi 
the  will  of  one  of  the  Bolognini  family, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belongs,  that  they 
were  executed  subsequently  to  1408; 
while  Bufifalmacco  and  the  other  artists 
above  named  were  all  dead  previous 
to  1390,  the  year  in  which  the  church 
itself  was  begun.  Although  therefore 
they  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  no 
trace  of  their  true  author  has  yet  been 
discovered.  22nd  —  the  head  of  S. 
Petronius,  removed  here  by  order  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  other  relics 
of  that  saint  in  S.  Stefano,  is  preserved 
in  this  chapel. 

On  the  floor  of  the  church  is  traced 
the  celebrated  meridian  of  Gian  Do- 
menico  Cassini,  178  Bolognese  feet  64 
inches  long,  substituted  in  1653  for 
that  of  P.  Ignazio  Danti,  and  corrected 
in  1778  by  Eustachio  Zanotti ;  a 
scientific  monument  which  does  ho- 
nour to  Bologna.  It  was  in  this  churph 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 

The  Halls  of  the  Reverenda  Fahbrica, 
'  adjoining  the  church,  contain  a  highly 
interesting  series  of  original  designs  for 
the  still  unfinished  fa9ade,  by  the  first 
architects  of  the  period.  Algerotti  has 
pointed  out  the  advantage  it  would  be 
to  art  if  a  selection  of  them  were  pub- 
lished, with  a  brief  description  of  their 
history.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
find  that  they  have  been  preserved : 
they  form  a  precious  collection,  the 
value  of  which  will  not  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  architectural  stu- 
dent. Three  of  these  are  by  Palladio ; 
another  bears  the  following  inscription 
in  his  own  hand,  *^  Laudo  il  presente 
disegno,'*  and  has,  no  doubt  erroneously, 
been  attributed  to  him.  There  are 
two  by  Vignola,  one  by  Giacomo  Ra- 
nuccio,  his  great  rival,  which  serves 
only  to  prove  his  inferiority ;  one  by 
Domenico  Tibaldi;  three  by  Baldas- 
sare  da  Siena ;  one  by  Giulio  Romano 
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His  own  request  was  represented  with  a 
sword  in  his  left  hai^d,  and  in  the  act 
of  reprimaiMiing  the  Bolognese  with  his 
right.  But  this  great  masterpiece  lasted 
Only  five  years.  In  1611,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Bentivoglk),  it  was  broken  up 
by  the  people,  and  the  bronze,  said  to 
have  weighed  17,300  lbs.,  was  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  converted  it 
into  a  piece  of  ordnsuice,  under  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  the  Jukan,  It  is 
recorded  of  this  statue,  the  loss  of 
which  will  ever  be  deplored  by  the 
lovers  of  art,  that  when  Michael  An- 
gelo  asked  the  warlike  pontiff  whether 
he  should  put  a  book  in  his  left  hand, 
he  replied,  "  A  book !  no  :  let  me  grasp 
a  sword ;  I  know  nothing  of  letters." 

The  Piazza  surrounding  the  Church 
of  San  Domenico  is  remarkable  for 
some  interesting  monuments,  which 
deserve  examination  before  proceeding 
to  the  still  greater  treasures  in  the 
church  itself.    These  are  the  statue  of 

-^  S.  Domenico,  in  copper  gilt,  made  at 
Milan  in  1623;  the  Madonna  del 
Rosario,  by  Giulio  Cesare  Conventi ; 
and  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  jurist  Rolandino 
Passaggeri,  who,  while  holding  the 
office  of  town-clerk,  was  selected  to 
write  the  answer  of  the  Republic  to 
the  haughty  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  demanding  the  release  of 
his  son,  King  Enzius.  The  other  is 
^  tomb  of  the  noble  family  of  Fos- 
cherari,  now  extinct,  and  was  built  by 
Egidio  Foscherari,  in  1289.  Its  rude 
bas-reliefs  appear  to  be  more  ancient 
than  this  date.  Both  tombs  stand 
under  canopies,  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns, and  were  restored  in  1833,  at 
the  expense  of  Sig.  Giuseppe  Schiassi. 

The  Churchy  celebrated  as  containing 
the  tombs  of  St.  Domenic,  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  King  Enzius,  of 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  and  of  Guido,  is  as 
rich  in  worksof  art  asit  is  in  illustrious 

^  names.  The  TonA  of  San  DomenicOf 
the  early  triumph  of  the  genius  of 
Niccolo  di  PitOf  forms  in  itself  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  art,  which  ought  to  be 
closely  studied  by  every  one  who  de- 
sires to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture 


from  the  thirteenth  century.  ThS» 
great  master,  who  has  been  justly  called 
the  precursor  of  the  revival,  did  not 
complete  the  pulpit  at  Pisa,  until 
thirty-five  years  later  than  the  date  of 
the  present  work  (1225),  and  con- 
sequently we  may  regard  this  as  the 
first  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  art. 
The  bas-reliefe  by  Niccold  di  Pisa  re- 
present various  events  in  the  history  of 
the  saint,  and  miracles  performed  by 
him  ;  they  are  full  of  character  andy* 
tru^:  the  knight  thrown  firom  hia 
horse  and  brought  to  life  by  St.  Do- 
menic in  the  presence  of  his  family, 
who  are  deploring  his  death ;  and  ^e 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  heaven,  pre- 
senting St.  Domenic  with  the  constitu- 
tions and  baton  of  the  order,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  graceful 
compositions.  Below  them  is  another 
interesting  series  by  Alfonso  Lom- 
bardo,  executed  three  centuries  later, 
and  not  superior  in  delicacy  or  feeling. 
The  statue  of  S.  Petronio,on  the  top  of 
the  tomb,  is  a  youthful  work  of  Michael 
Angela,  as  is  likewise  the  exquisitely  ^ 
beautiful  angel  on  the  left,  now  made 
to  hold  a  very  indifferent  candlestick. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  city  annals,  ^at 
the  great  artist  received  twelve  ducats 
for  the  angel,  and  eighteen  ducats  for 
the  statue  of  S.  Petronio !  The  other 
angel  and  the  patron  saints,  Francesco 
and  Procolo,  are,  according  to  Vasari, 
by  Niccold  dell*  Area;  the  St.  John 
Baptist  is  said  to  be  by  Girolamo 
Cortellini.  The  architecture  of  this 
(the  sixth)  chapel  is  proved  by  the  ar- 
chives of  the  convent  to  be  the  design 
of  Terribilia ;  tiie  first  picture  on  the 
right  hand,  the  Child  brought  to  life, 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Tiartm, 
and  was  much  admired  by  Lodovico 
Caracci.  The  great  picture,  represent- 
ing the  Storm  at  Sea,  in  which  St. 
Domenic  is  saving  the  sailors  praying 
to  the  Virgin ;  the  Knight  thro.wn  from 
his  horse,  and  brought  to  life  by  St. 
Domenic ;  the  stories  in  the  lunettes, 
and  the  graceful  figures  representing 
the  virtues  of  the  saint,  are  by  Mas' 
telleita.  The  fresco  on  the  roof,  repre- 
senting the  glory  x>f  Paradise,  with  the 
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SaTiourand  the  Virgin  receiring  the 
soul  of  the  saint,  amidst  the  mnsic  of 
>the  seraphin,  is  by  Guido,  '^In  the 
highest  circle  of  the  dome,  a  soft  ra- 
diaTOe,  emanating  from  ihe  Holy 
Spirit,  illuminates  the  picture,  touching 
with  partial  lights  the  heads  of  our  Sa- 
Yk)ur,  of  Mary,  and  the  Saint,, who  are 
placed  at  equal  distances,  while  a  choir 
of  angels,  exquisitely  designed  and 
finely  coloured,  fills  the  space  below. 
The  composition  of  the  whole  rises 
in  a  fine  pyramidical  form,  harmo- 
nizing at  once  with  the  subject,  and 
the  proportions  of  tiie  dome.*' — Beli, 
The  Saint  bummg  the  books  of  the 
coKtrerted  heretics,  a  fine  and  expres- 
skve  picture,  is  esteemed  the  master- 
{nece  oi  latmelle  Spada. 

The  other  chapels  of  this  church 
present  additional  objects  of  interest : 
1st,  the  Madonna,  called  *'  Del  Vel- 
hito,"  by  JJppo  Daimcmo,  3rd,  St. 
Antoninus  with  the  Saviour  and  the 
Yirgin  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  by 
Facmif  the  yupil  of  Annibale  Caracci, 
who  praised  his  skill  in  painting  flesh ; 

"^below  it  is  a  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Francesco  Franda,  4th,  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle  preparing  for  his 
martyrdom,  by  Antonio  Rotti,  9th, 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  by  Fraaicesco 
Brizzu  10th,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
writing  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist, 
with  two  inspiring  angels,  by  Owreino, 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  Sacristy  is  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Clementine 
Academy  to  the  memory  of  General 

^  Count  Marsigli,  the  founder  of  the 
Institute,  whose  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  Bologna,  and  whose  con- 
nection with  the  science  of  England, 
have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  page. 
The  high  altar  has  the  fine  picture  by 
Bariohmmeo  Cetit  the  Adoration  of  the 

<^  Magi.  The  statues  of  the  choir  present 
an  interesting  example  of  tartia,  of  the 

^  fifteenth  century,  by  Fra  Damiauo  da 

^    Bergamo    assisted    by    Fra    Antonio 

(\  Asinelli,  both  Domenican  monks;  the 

^    subjects  are  taken  from  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments.     The   13th   chapel 

is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  King 

Enzius,   the  unfortunate  son    of  the 


great  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  made 
prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  in  1249, 
and  retained  here  in  captivity  for 
twenty-two  years,  until  his  death  in 
1272.  ^  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  haughty  republic 
makes  the  record  of  its  royal  captive 
the  source  of  a  much  higher  compli* 
mentto  itself; 

'  'Felsina  Sardinise  regem  sibi  vlncla  minantem 

Victrix  captivum  oonsule  ovante  trahit; 

Nee  patria  imperto  cedit,  nee  capitur  auro  ; 

Sic  cane  non  magno  svpe  tenetur  aper." 

In  singular  and  striking  contrast  to 
this  tomb,  the  adjoining  chapel  (14th) 
contains  the  marble  sarcophagus  oi 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  the  celebrated  repub- 
lican ruler  of  Bologna,  by  the  \  ene- 
tian  artist  Jacopo  Lanfrani,  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  sculptures  on  its  front  re- 
present Pepoli  rendering  justice  to  his  * 
fellow  citizens.  15th,  the  Chapel  of 
the  Relics ;  among  the  other  relics  here 
preserved  is  the  head  o(  S.  DomeAic  m 
a  silver  case  of  1141bs.  weight,  made 
in  1383  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  city, 
Benedict  XI.,  and  Cardinal  Matteo 
Orsini.  The  body  of  the  Beato  Gia- 
como  da  Ulma,  the  celebrated  painter, 
whose  portrait  by  Bellini  is  in  front  of 
the  adjoining  chc^l,  is  also  preserved 
here,  lil'lllinllhe  monument  of  King 
Enzius  is  the  portrait  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  by  Simone  da  Bohgna, 
poved  by  the  annals  of  the  Order  to 
be  an  original  and  authentic  likeness. 
17th,  the  Annunciation,  by  Fiammingo 
(Galvart).  19(i),  this  magnificent 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  contains  two  tombs  which 
inspire  very  difiereiit  feelings  from 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  those  of  King  Enzius  and  the 
Pepoli :  they  are  those  of  Gnidoand  his 
favourite  pupil  Elisabetta  Sirani,  who 
died  of  poison  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year.  The  chapel  contains  a  series  of 
paintings  representing  the  fifteen  mys- 
teries of  the  Rosary ;  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  is  by  Fiammingo  (Gal- 
vart) ;  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  Gfw;  the  Visitation,  and  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  Saviour,  are  by  Lod» 
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Caracci ;  the  Assumption  is  by  Guido. 
The  statues  over  the  altar  are  by  Angela 
Pio;  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Giuuppe  Marchesi.  The  ceiling, 
painted  in  1656,  is  an  able  work  of 
Michde  Cohnna  and  Agoitinn  MiteUi ; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
middle,  is  particularly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. In  the  vestibule  of  one  of 
the  side  doors  is  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult,  Alessaudro  Tar- 
tagni,  sumamed  I'lmolese,  by  the  Flo- 
rentine sculptor  Francesco  di  Simone ; 
and  opposite  it,  is  that  of  the  Volta 
family,  with  a  marble  statue  of  S. 
Procolo,  by  Lazzaro  Casario.  22nd 
<^apel,  St.  Raymond  crossing  the  sea 
en  his  mantle,  by  Lod.  Caracci^  another 
fine  work  which  serves  to  prove  the  ori- 
ginality and  invention  of  this  remark- 
able painter.  23rd,  this  chapel  con- 
tains a  bust  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  from  a 
cast  taken  after  death. 

The  Sacristy  has  also  some  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  interest :  the  Birth 
of  the  Saviour,  or  *.*  La  Notte,"  by  Luca 
Cangtasiy  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
repetition  of  the  smaller  painting  pre- 
served in  the  academy,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  copy.  The  Paschal 
Lcunb  is  attributed  to  Giorgio  P^a- 
sari.  The  S.  Girolamo  is  by  Uonelio 
Spada,  The  iarsie  of  the  closets  and 
of  the  entrance  door  are  by  the  artists 
who  executed  those  of  the  choir.  The 
large  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  San 
Domenico  are  of  cypress  wood,  and, 
according  to  the  verses  inscribed  under- 
neath, were  carved  out  of  a  tree  which 
S.  Domenico  himself  had  planted,  one 
of  those,  perhaps,  which  Evelyn  saw 
growing  at  the  period  of  his  visit,  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  convent  It  is 
remarked  by  a  recent  traveller,  that  it 
was  an  appropriate  tree  for  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition  to  have  planted,  and 
he  deserved  a  statue  sculptured  of  the 
wood  of  that  gloomy  and  funereal  tree. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent of  San  Domenico,  the  first  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  that  built  in 
1231  by  Niccold  di  Pisa,  are  remark- 
able for  their  inscriptions  and  ancient 
tombs.     Among  these  are  to  be  noticed 


that  of  Gio.  d' Andrea  Caldermi,  the 
work  of  the  Venetian  Jacopo  Lanfrani, 
in  1238;  and  that  of  Bartolommeo 
Salicetti,  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  in 
1412.  There  is  still  preserved  here  a 
portion  of  a  painting  by  Lippo  Dalmasio, 
representing  the  Magdalen  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  which  Malvasia  describes 
as  his  earliest  public  work ;  in  one 
comer  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
.../mojri/.  Near  it  is  a  Crucifixion, 
with  S.  Lorenzo  presenting  a  Doctor 
kneeling ;  it  bears  tne  inscription  Petrus 
Johanis  (Pietro  di  Giovanni  Lianori  ?), 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  art 
of  the  fourteenth  centui^.  On  leav- 
ing the  convent,  under  the  portico 
built  by  Nicola  Barella  leading  up  the 
Via  di  S.  Domenico,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St  John,  by  BagnacavaUo,  an 
interesting  work,  much  admired  by 
Guido,  and  yet,  stich  are  the  riches  of 
Italy  in  art,  it  is  quite  exposed  to  the 
street. 

In  connexion  with  the  Domenican 
Convent  the  Biblioteca  domuncUe,  or 
Magnani  Library,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  library  consists  chiefly  of  the 
collections  bequeathed  to  the  city  by 
the  learned  ecclesiastic  Antonio  Mag- 
nani, formerly  librarian  of  the  Scien- 
tific Institute;  who  has  by  will  espe- 
cially provided  that  this  library  shall 
be  available  on  those  holidays  and 
festas  when  every  other  is  closed  :  the 
number  of  books  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  90,000,  and  it  is  continually  in- 
creasing by  the  munificence  of  the  city 
authorities.  Besides  its  literary  trea- 
sures, the  lover  of  art  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  and  admire  the  superb, 
though  unfinished,  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Federico  Bamccio,  said 
to  be  his  last  work  :  it  is  hardly  sur- 
passed in  effect  and  composition  by 
any  production  of  that  great  and  esti- 
mable painter.  / 

The  elegant  Church  of  S.  Barto- 
lommeo  di  Porta  Ravegnana  was  com- 
menced in  1653,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  building  erected  in  1530,  from 
the  designs  of  Andrea  da  Formiginey 
at  the  cost  of  the  Prior  Gozzadiui. 
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The  original  site  wa«  occupied  by  an 
ancient  church  built  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  S.  Petrohio  on  the  foundations 
of  a  subterranean  church  of  the  early 
Chrirtians,  traces  of  which  were  visible 
when  the  present  edifice  was  com- 
menced. The  portico  of  Formigine  is 
still  preserved,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  its 
pilasters,  the  work  it  is  said  of  Lombard 
sculptors,  are  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. The  church  contains  some  in- 
teresting paintings;  in  the  2nd  chapel 
is  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  kneeling  at  the 
tomb  of  Varallo,  by  Lod.  Caracci, 
4th,   the    Annunciation,    significantly 

/called  "  del  bell'  Angelo,"  a  beautiful 
and  expressive  work  ofASxtni;  by  whom 
also  are  the  lateral  pictures  representing 
the  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Angel 
warning  Joseph  to  fly  out  of  Egypt.  7lh, 
"  The  altar-piece,  by  Franceschini,  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a 

^  grand  but  horrible  picture,  yet  less  sa- 
vage than  the  statue  of  Milan  on  the 
same  subject,  as  here  at  least  the  actual 
representation  of  torture  is  spared.  The 
saint  is  tied  and  drawn  up  high  on  a 
tree  for  sacrifice  ;  two  ferocious  figures 
are  seen  tightening  the  ropes,  while  a 
third  is  deliberately  preparing  to  exco- 
riate one  of  his  legs,  where  a  little  blood 
appears,  but  there  only." — Bell.  9th, 
the   Madonna  and  Child,  bequeathed 

*^y  tbe  Canon  Matteo  Sagaci,  is  by 
Guido,  an  exquisite  and  touching  pic- 
tare.  12th,  S.  Antony  of  Padua, 
by  Tiarifii.  13th,  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, the  altar-piece  of  the  old  church, 
is  by  Aretusi,  from  the  designs  of 
Sdbbatini,  The  frescoes  representing 
the  events  in  the  life  of  S.  Gaetano  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Cignani,  executed 
in  twa  mondis  from  the  designs,  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  master,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  retouched  them.     The  roof 

_  of  the  church  was  painted  by  Cohnna, 
who  is  said  to  have  receive<l  in  pay- 
ment the  3rd  chapel,  which  he  also 
decorated  with  his  frescoes. 

7%e  church  cf  S,  Bartolommeo  di 
Reno  is  remarkable  for  sortie  fine  works 
of  the  Caracci.  In  the  6th  chapel  is 
the  Nativity,  by  Agostino  Caracci^ 
painted  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven,  in 


which  the  Virgin  is  represented  as 
suckling.  The  two  Propnets  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  are  by  the  same 
master.  The  two  admirable  pictures 
of  the  Circumcision  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  are  by  Ixxl.  Caracci;  the 
last  of  these  has  been  engraved  by 
Annibale.  The  marble  ornaments  are 
by  Gabriele  F^orini,  the  son  of  the 
painter.  The  4th  chapel  (Capella  Mag- 
giore)  contains  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  of  very  high  antiquity, 
called  "  La  Madonna  della  Pioggia.'* 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  oratory  is  a  large  landscape  in 
oil,  the  only  example  in  painting  of 
the  copper-plate  engraver  Mattioli, 
The  oratory  contains  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, a  good  work  of  Alfonso  Lombardo. 

The  Church  of  S.  Benedetto  has,  hi 
the  1st  chapel,  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  in  the  presence  of  John  the 
Baptist,  SS.  Jerome,  Mauro,  and  Pla- 
cido,  by  Latcio  Massari,  a  pupil  of  the  - 
Caracci  and  the  friend  and  favourite 
companion  of  Albani.  In  the  2nd, 
the  four  prophets  are  by  Giacomo 
Cavedone.  In  the  4th,  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  beaten  by  demons  and  con- 
soled by  Christ;  the  beautiful '^  Cha- 
rity," on  the  ceiling ;  and  the  Virtues 
of  God  the  Father,  are  also  by  Cavedone. 
5th,  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  by  Ga- 
briele Ferrantinij  called  also  Gab. 
dagli  Occhiali,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Guido.  7th,  S.  Antonio,  by  Cave- 
doni.  11th,  the  Virgin  holding  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  conversing  with 
the  Magdalen  on  her  son's  death, 
a  touching  and  expressive  work  of 
Tiarini;  by  whom  are  also  the  pro- 
phets and  the  angels  on  the  side  walls. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  the  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Gio.  Andrea  Sircmij  re^ 
touched  by  his  master  Guido,  formerly 
in  the  suppressed  Church  of  San  Ma- 
rino. 

The  Church  delh,  Carita,  belonging 
to  a  convent  of  Franciscans  suppressed 
in  17&8,  and  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  contains,  in  the  1st  chapel, 
the  celebrated  Visitation  by  Galanino 
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(Baldassare  Aloitio),  to  much  extolled 
by  Malvasia,  whose  enthusiasm  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  praises  of  Lanzi. 
Galanino  was  one  of  the  ablest  pupils 
and  a  relative  of  the  Caracci ;  but  his 
fortune)  says  Lanzi,  was  not  equal  to 
his  merit,  and  he  was  obliged  to  become 
a  portrait  painter,  like  many  artists  of 
our  own  day,  from  lack  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 
He  retired  to  Rome,  and  was  long  at 
the  head  of  portrait  painters  in  that 
capitaL  The  3rd  chapel  contains 
the  picture  of  St  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Hungary,  in  a  swoon  at  the  Saviour's 
appearing  to  her,  an  able  work  by 
Francetchini.  At  the  high  altar  is  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  Charity  and  St. 
Francis,  another  joint  work  of  Fiorini 
and  Aretusi,  5th,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  by  Felice^  son  of  Carlo  Cignani, 
6th,  Sta.  Anna,  by  Bibitna  the  Elder 
(Gio.  Maria  Galli). 

The  ancient  Church  of  Sta.  Cecilia, 
once  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by  Fran- 
cia,  Costa,  and  other  early  painters  of 
Bologna,  was  ruined  by  the  French; 
but  it  still  exhibits  many  interesting 
fragments  for  study.  The  following 
enumeration  of  the  subjects,  commenc- 
ing on  the  left  hand,   may  be  useful. 

1.  The  marriage  of  Valerian  (or,  as 
Count   Malvasia  says,   of  Tiburtius), 

^  with  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Francesco  Francia. 

2.  Valerian  instructed  in  the  faith  by 
St.  Urban,  Pope,  by  Lor,  Costa,  3. 
The  baptism  of  Valerian,  by  Giac&mo 
Francia.  (?)  4.  The  Angel  crowning 
the  betrothed  Saints  with  garlands  of 
roses,  by  Chiodarolo,  6.  The  brothers 
Valerian  and  Tiburtius,  beheaded  in 
the  presence  of  the  prefect.  6.  Their 
funeral.  7.  Sta.  Cecilia  and  the 
prefect:  these  three  subjects  are  by 
Mastro  Amico,  8.  Sta.  Cecilia  placed 
in  the  boiling  bath,  by  Giacomo  Fran- 
cia,  9.  The  wesdth  distributed  by 
the  Saint,  by  Costa.  10.  Her  funeral, 
a  very  graceful  composition,  by  Fran- 
cesco  Francia* 

The  Church  tf  the  Celesiini,  with  a 
fa9ade  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Tadolini,  has  in  its  1st  chapel  one  of 


the  best  works  of  Lueio  MoMsari — the 
Saviour  appearing  to  the  Magdalen  1^ 
(lilCftinai  uf  ■  Asia,  The  painting  at 
the  high  altar,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  John  the  Baptist,  St._ 
Luke,  and  S.  Pietro  Celestino,  is  by 
Francesehtni,  The  sacristy  and  the 
cloisters  of  the  convent  were  designed 
by  the  Tadolini. 

The  Church  of  the  Corpus  Domiiti, 
called  also  Delia  Santa  from  Sta.  Cate- 
rina  Vigri  of  Bologna,  is  attached  to  ^ 
the  vast  Franciscan  nunnery  of  the 
same  name.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
the  roof  and  the  walls,  are  aide  works 
by  Marcantonio  Franceschim^  assisted 
by  Luigi  Quaini,  the  counu  of  Carlo 
Cignani.  1st  diapel,  St  Francis, 
with  a  fine  landscape,  by  Fiammingo 
(Calvart).  4th,  the  Saviour  ap- 
pearing to  the  Virgin,  with  the  Patri- 
archs; and  the  Apostles  engaged  in 
the  burial  of  the  Virgin,  described  by 
Malvasia  as  *<  la  prima  di  maniera  de* 
licata,  la  seconda  terribile,'^  are  fine 
and  interesting  works  by  Lodwko 
Caracci,  The  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary  which  sur- 
round them,  and  the  two  large 
Angels,  are  by  Giuseppe  Mazza^  by 
whom  are  also  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
high  altar.  The  high  altar-piece,  re- 
presenting the  Last  Supper,  is  a  cele^> 
brated  work  by  Marcantonio  Frances- 
chini,  6th,  the  Resurrection  is  a 
copy  of  the  famous  picture  by  Annibak 
Caraccif  which  was  stolen  by  ike 
French  and  never  returned.  Through 
a  window  in  this  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  blackened  body  of  Sta.  Caterina 
Vigri,  sitting  in  all  the  pomp  of  dress, 
and  decorated  with  a  crown  upon  her 
head.  8th,  the  Annunciation,  by 
Franceschini,  whose  m««terpie«e,  the 
Death  of  St  Jos(^,  is  in  the  next 
(9th)  chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
painted  in  fresco  by  the  same  haod. 

The  Church  of  S,  Cristina,  attached 
to  the  Augustine  Convent,  ii  decorated 
with  paintings  executed  almost  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  different  nuna.  The 
Ascension,  at  the  high  altar,  by  Lodo- 
vioo  Caracci,  was  painted  for  the  Madre 
Buttrigari ;  the  Nativity  and  the  Jour- 
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ney  of  the  three  Magi  in  the  1st  chapel, 
by  Giaconti^  Frcmcia,  were  also  ordered 
by  one  of  the  nuns;  and  others  gave 
commissioDS  for  the  six  figitres  which 
occupy  the  niches  between  the  pilas- 
ters.  Among  these,  two  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  production  of  Guido  in  his  early 
youth. 

The   Church  of  S.   Giacomo  Mag- 
>/  giore,  belonging  to  the  Augustine  her- 
mits, who  have  possessed  the  site  since 
1204,  was  founded  in  1267,  enlarged 
and  vaulted  in  1497,   but  never  com- 
pleted.    Some  of  its  existing  details, 
however,   are  interesting,   as  illustra- 
tions of  early  Italian  Gothic.  The  door- 
way, said  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bentivoglio  family,  had 
a  canopy,  in  which  the  shafts  supporting 
^  it  rest  on  lion  bases,   and  the  latersd 
/  compartments  have  each  a  large  painted 
I  window^  with  tracery,  which  lights  the 
i  aids  (linlrn      Its  immense  vaulted  roof 
r^has  been  much  praised  for  the  boldness 
A  of  its  structure.     The  paintings  in  the 
£  different  chapels  are   tlie    chief   ob- 
jects of  attraction.     In  the  1st  chapel, 
the  fresco  of  the  Virgin,  "  della  Cin- 
tura,"  is  by  Francia,     4th.  The  fall 
of  St.  Paul,   by  Efcok    Procaocini, 
dth.  Christ  appearing  to  S.  Gio.  da 
S.   Facondo,   by  Cavedonef  who  also 
^painted  the    side    walls.      6th.   The 
*  Virgin  throned,  surrounded  by  John 
the  Baptist,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Augustin, 
"^  1^.  ^Anthony,  and  St.  Nicholas ;  a  fine 
work  by  Bartolommeo  Ihssarotti,  much 
praised    by  the    Caracci.      7th.   St. 
Alexis  bestowing  charity  on  the  poor, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  arch,  by  Protpero 
Fontum,   8th.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 

(therine,  in  the  presence  of  Joseph,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  John  the  Evangelist 
by  InriQcenzio  da  Imola,  justly  called  an 
*'  opera  Raffaelesca,''  for  it  is  almost 
worthy  of  that  great  master.  The  small 
Nativity,  on  the  gradino  underneath,  is 
another  beautiful  work  of  Innocenzio 
da  Imola.  10th.  St.  Roch  struck  with 
the  plague,  and  comforted  by  an  angel, 
by  Lodwico  Caracci:  the  glory  of 
angels  above,  and  the  saints  by  the  side, 
are  by  Francesco  Brizzi,    \  1th.   The 


four  Evangelists,  and  the  four  Doctors 
of  the  Church  are  by  Lorenzo  Sabhatini, 
The  celebrated  Angel  Michael,  by  hk  ^ 
able  but  impetuous  scholar  Fiamminao 
(Calvart),  is  said  to  have  been  retouch- 
ed by  Sabbatini.  Its  merit  was  so 
much  appreciated  by  Agostino  Caracci, 
that  he  engraved  it.  12th.  The  chapel 
of  the  Poggi  family,  designed  by  Pelle- 
grino  Tibaldi.  The  altarpiece,  repre- 
senting the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  was 
fini^ed  by  Prospero  Fontana,  by  de- 
sire of  Tibaldi.  The  compartments  of 
the  roof  are  also  fine  works  of  Fontana. 
The  grand  picture  of  St.  John  baptizuig, 
and  that  in  illustration  of  **  Many  are 
called  but  few  are  diosen,"  are  by  --- 
Pellegrmo  Tibaldi:  they  are  charac^ 
terised  by  great  power  of  composition 
and  expression,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  much  studied  by  the  Caracci 
and  their  school.  They  have  been  en- 
graved and  published,  together  with 
t^e  other  works  of  Tibaldi  in  the  Gal- 
lery, by  Buratti,  of  Venice.  13th.  The 
Virgin,  with  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Lucy,  and  the  blessed  Rainiero  below, 
is  by  Fiammingo  (Calvart).  14th.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  air,  with  SS. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano  below,  and  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Calcina  family, 
patrons  of  this  chapel,  are  by  Larinia 
Fontana.  15th,  said  to  contain  a 
relic  of  the  the  true  cross.  Among  the 
1,300  figures  of  this  chapel,  the  Co- 
ronation of  the  Virgin  is  worthy  of  ob* 
servation,  as  bearing  the  name  of  Jacop9 
Avanzi.  The  Crucifixion  bears  the 
name  of  Sinume  (da  Bologna),  with  the  ^ 
date  1370.  18th.  The  celebrated  chapel 
of  the  Bentivoglio  family,  the  ancient 
lords  of  Bologna  in  her  high  and  palmy 
days.  It  is,  on  many  accounts,  the 
most  interesting  chapel  in  this  church. 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  four  angels 
and  four  saints,  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  Francegco  Francia^ 
"  pabter  to  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio." 
The  signature  of  this  glorious  old 
master,  whose  works,  as  we  have  else^ 
where  remarked,  have  only  lately  been 
appreciated  in  England,  is  **  Franciscus 
Francia  aurifex,"  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  then  (1490)  abandoned  his  early 
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profession  of  a  goldsmitb.  The  pietd 
above  is  also  attributed  to  this  master. 
In  the  lunette,  one  of  the  visions  of  the 
apocalypse  is  by  Lorenzo  Cottar  re- 
touched by  Felice  Cignani,  who  painted 
the  Annunciation.  The  picture  of  the 
Vii^in  tiironed,  with  Gio.  II.  Benti- 
voglio,  and  his  numerous  family  in 
adoration,  interesting  as  a  study  of 
costume  and  character,  is  by  Lorenzo 
Costa,  Francia's  able  scholar  (1488). 
The  alto-relievo  of  Annibale  Benti- 
voglio  on  horseback  is  by  Niccolo  di 
Bart.  The  two  triumphs  opposite  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  by  Francia, 
while  others  attribute  them  to  Lorenzo 
Costa,  The  marble  bas-relief  of  Gio- 
vanni II.,  seen  on  one  of  the  pilasters 
'of  this  chapel,  is  said  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Francesco  Francia.  1 9th . 
The  Christ  in  the  garden ;  and  in  the 
20th  chapel  the  St.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and 
King  Sigismund,  are  by  Ercole  Pro- 
caccini.  21st.  The  Virgin,  with  John 
the  Baptist,  S.  Francis,  and  S.  Bene- 
dict, by  Oil,  one  of  his  most  pleasing 
works;  Guido  is  said  to  have  spent 
hours,  when  a  student,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  picture.  22nd.  This  cha- 
pel contains  the  marble  monument  of 
Antonio  Bentivoglio,  the  eminent  juris- 
consult, father  of  Annibale  I.,  and  that 
of  Niccolo  Fava,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Medicine,  with  the  date  1483. 
27th.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Tiburzio  Passarotti,  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  Bartolommeo,  of  whose  style 
it  bears,  indeed,  abundant  evidence. 
29th.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Orazio  SamaccJuni, 
and  was  engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci. 
The  lateral  figures  aie  also  by  Samac- 
chini.  32ud.  The  monument  to  Car- 
dinal Agucchi,  with  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  are  by  Gabriele  Fiormi, 
from  the  design,  it  is  said,  of  Do- 
menichino.  35th.  The  Last  Supper, 
long  supposed  to  be  a  repetition  or  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  by 
BarocciOf  in  the  Church  di  S.  M.  sopra 
Minerva,  at  Rome.  Ghiselli,  in  his 
History  of  Bologna,  speaks  of  it  as  an 
original,  and  a  few  years  ago,  on  clean- 


ing it,  the  name  of  Baroccio  was  dis- 
covered.  The  frescoes  of  Melchisedek 
and  Elijah,  and  the  Angels  of  the 
ceiling,  are  good  works  of  Cavedone,  In 
the  37th  chapel  is  a  miraculous  crucifix 
of  wood,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Italy,  the  history  of  which  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  980. 

The  Church  of  San  Giorgio,  built  by 
the  Servite  Fathers,  contains  a  few  in- 
teresting pictures.  In  the  4th  chapel, 
S.  Filippo  Benizio,  kneeling  before  the 
\'^irgin  and  Child  in  the  midst  of 
Angels,  was  begun  hy  Simone  da  Pesaro, 
and  finished  in  the  lower  part  by  AUtani, 
The  St.  George,  at  the  high  altar,  is  bv 
Camilh  Procaccini.  In  the  7th  chapel, 
the  Annunciation  is  by  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci, and  the  graceful  paintings  under- 
neath are  by  CamiUo  Procaccini.  8th. 
The  Probatica  Piscina  in  this  chapel  is 
also  by  Lod,  Caracci,  11th.  The 
Flight  out  of  Egypt,  by  Tiarinu 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bologna, 
founded  by  St.  Petronius,  in  433,  and 
rebuilt  in  1^21,  was  completely  mo- 
demised  in  1824.  Some  of  its  antique 
paintings  contrast  strangely  with  these 
recent  changes  and  decorations.  1st 
chapel.  The  Saviour  appearing  to  the 
Magdalen,  by  Giacomo  Francia.  2nd. 
The  Crucifixion,  by  Cesi.  3rd.  The  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Jerome,  in  the  ovals  ott^ 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Guercino.  6th. 
The  Madonna,  placed  below  Mazzoni's 
picture  of  the  Liberation  of  St.  Peter, 
is  by  Lippo  Dalmasio.  7th.  The  Virgin 
throned  with  Saints  is  a  fine  work  of  >^ 
Lorenzo  Costa.  8th.  The  miraculous 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  originally  in  the 
very  ancient  church  of  S.  Eutropio, 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  powers 
in  curing  the  sick :  it  is  of  high  an- 
tiquity. 9th.  The  S.  Ubaldo  Vescovo 
is  a  fine  work  of  Bolognini  the  Elder : 
the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  and  the 
lunettes,  are  either  by  Samaechini  or 
Sabbatini.  The  picture  at  the  high 
altar,  representing  the  Virgin,  with  the  ^ 
Almighty  and  the  Saviour ;  and  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Victor,  and  other  saints  below,  is  by 
Lorenzo  Costa,    The  busts  of  the  twelve 
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Apostles  and  the  two  Evangelists,  are 

-^  by  Alfonto  da  Ferrara  ;  the  tarsie  of 
the  s^ls  in  the  choir  are  by  Paob 
SaccOf  in  1523.  The  ancient  Madonna, 
on  the  pilaster,  a  fresco  detached  from 
some  suppressed  church,  and  brought 

^  hither  for  preservation,  is  proved  by 
authentic  documents  to  be  anterior  to 
the  year  1000.  12th.  The  divine  picture 
of  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Raphael^  now  in  the 
c^r^l^lery,  was  the  altar-piece  of  this 
chapel  until  1796.  Beneath  the  altar 
is  buried  the  B.  Elena  Duglioli  dalP 
Olio,  at  whose  expense  the  Sta.  Cecilia 
was  jiainted.      13th.  The  figure  of  the 

^  Saviour,  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fig-tree  wood,  is  attributed  to  Alfonto 
Lomhardo.  17th.  The  St.  Francis,  with 
arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  adoring 

^  the  crucifix,  which  is  here  represented 
lying  on  the  ground,  is  a  touching  and 
powerfully  expressive  work  by  Guar- 
cino.  The  adjoining  convent,  whose 
cloisters  were  designed  by  Terrihitiay  in 
1548,  has  lost  all  trace  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  prison. 

The  Church  of  S.   Gregorio,  almost 

^  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of 
1779,  contains,  in  the  6th  chapel,  one 
of  the  first  oil  paintings  of  Annibale 
Caracci:  it  represents  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  is  highly  interesting 

«  as  showing  his  early  power  of  compo- 
gition,  and  the  influence  derived  from 
his  study  of  the  Venetian  school.  In 
the  8th  chapel,  the  St.  George  deliver- 
^^  ing  the  Queen  from  the  Dragon,  with 
the  angel  Michael  above  pursuing  the 
demons,  and  likewise  the  grand  picture 
of  Gocl  the  Father,  are  by  Lodovico 
Caracci.  The  high  altarpiece,  repre- 
'-'  tenting  St  Gregory's    miracle  of  the 

■^  Corporale,  is  by  Fiammingo  (Calvart). 

V  The  Church  of  S.  Leonardo  contains, 
7J  in  its  Ist  chapel,   the  superb  Annun- 

V  ciation,  by  Tiarini,  in  which  the  Al- 
"Jk  mighty,  holding  a  dove  as  the  symbol 
J^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  represented  as 
*\    awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Virgin  to 

the  announcement  of  the  angel.  The 
altarpiece,  the  Mart3rrdom  of  St.  Ursula, 
in  the  Venetian  style,  and  the  St.  Ca- 
therine in  prison,  converting  the  wife 


of  Mazimian  and  Porphyrus  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  both  excellent  and  interest- 
ing works  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Lucia  is,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  for  a  curious  literary 
relic  preserved  there,  than  for  its  works 
of  art,  although  there  are  several  pic- 
tures which  deserve  a  visit ;  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Sta.  Lucia 
and  Sta.  Anna,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  at  the  high  altar,  by  Ercole  Pro' 
caccini;  the  Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
considered  Ihe  best  work  of  Carlo  An- 
fOHio Rambaldiy  in  the  6th  chapel;  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist, S.  Carlo,  and  Sta.  Teresa,  by  Oir/b 
Cignani,  in  the  7th  chape} ;  and  in 
the  Sacristy,  the  Crucifixion  by  Lavinia 
Fontana  ;  and  the  immaculate  Concep- 
tion, one  of  the  first  works  of  Fiam^ 
mingo  (Calvart),  while  yet  a  pupil  of 
Sabbatini.  ITie  literary  relic  is  a  long 
letter  written  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in 
Portuguese,  which  is  exposed  with  sin- 
gular homage  on  the  festival  of  that 
saint.  In  the  adjoining  college  of  the 
Bamabite  Fathers,  a  chamber,  now 
converted  into  a  chapel,  is  shown  as 
that  in  which  St.  Francis  was  lodged, 
in  1531,  by  D.  Girolamo  Caialini,  the 
rector  of  this  church. 

The  Church  of  the  Madotina  del  Ba- 
raccano  was  so  called  from  a  Confra- 
teniita,  established  in  1403,  in  honour 
of  the  miracles  performed  by  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  painted  on  a  bastion  of 
the  city  walls,  called  **I1  Baraccano 
di  Strada  Santo  Stefano."  Over  the 
fine  portico,  constructed  from  thedesigns 
of  Agostino  Barelli,  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Alfonto  Lomhardo,  At  the 
high  altar,  the  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin  bears  the  name  of  Francesco 
Cossa,  of  Ferrara,  who  repainted  it  in 
1450,  with  the  addition  of  two  portraits, 
of  Gio.  I.,  Bentivoglio,  and  of  Maria 
Vinciguerra.  The  frieze  of  flowers 
which  adorns  this  altar,  and  other 
sculptures  of  the  chapel,  are  graceful 
works  by  Proper zia  de*  Rossi,  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Joa- 
chim, in  the  4th  chapel,  is  by  Lavinia 
Fontana  ;  and  the  St.  Catherine,  in  iht 
5tb,  is  by  Protpero  Fmtamt. 
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The  Madonna  di  S,  Cohmbano  is 
remarkable  for  being  covered  inter- 
nally  by  frescoes,  painted  by  various 
pupils  of  Lodovico  Garacci  as  an  oc- 
casion of  practice,  or  as  a  trial  of  skill. 
The  St.  Francis  on  the  right  wall  is  by 
jintoniOf  son  oi  Agottino  Caracci;  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Joseph  gathering 
dates,  is  by  Spada  ;  the  Sibyl  over  the 
tide  door,  and  the  Coronation  of  St. 
Catherine,  are  by  Lorenzo  Garhieri; 
the  Sta.  Marta  conversing  with  the 
Saviour,  before  whom  the  Magdalen  is 
kneeling,  is  by  Lucio  Mattari;  by 
whom  are  also  the  Sibyl  over  the  other 
door,  and  the  angel  bearing  the  palm 
of  martyrdom  to  Sta.  Ursula;  the  in- 
fant Saviour  playing  with  St  John  in 
the  presence  of  little  angels,  is  by  Paolo^ 
brother  of  Lodovico  Caraccit  who  gave 
the  design.  In  the  upper  oratory,  the 
Irescoes  representing  me  Passion  were 
all,  it  is  said,  the  result  of  a  trial  of 
skill  among  the  younger  pupils  of  the 
Caracci ;  among  them,  the  fine  picture 
of  St.  Peter  going  out  weeping  from 
Pilate's  house,  by  AJbani,  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  The  Virgin,  over 
the  altar  of  this  church,  is  by  Uppo 
Dalmasio, 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Galliera  contains  some  interesting 
paintings.  In  the  1st  chapel  (del 
Crocifisso)  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  are  the  last 
works  of  M,  Angeh  Colonna,  In  the 
2nd,  the  St.  Antony  of  Padua  is  by 
Girolamo  Donini,  the  able  pupil  of 
Cignani.  In  the  3rd,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Joseph,  S.  Francesco  di 
Sales,  and  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  is  by 
Francetchini,  who  painted  the  frescoes 
of  this  chapel  with  the  assistance  of 
Luigi  Quaini,  The  4th,  or  Capella 
Maggiore,  contains  a  miraculous  and 
very  ancient  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child;  the  beautiful  figures  of 
the  angels  adoring  this  painting  are 
by  Giugeppe  MazzUy  a  clever  sculptor 
and  painter  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  5th,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
is  by  Tere»a  Muratoriy  celebrated  as 
much  fur  her  talent  in  music  as  in 


painting;  the  angels  in  the  sky  of  the 
picture,  frequently  praised  for  their 
delicacy  and  grace,  are  said  to  have 
been  added  by  her  master,  Gian 
Gioseffo  Dal  Sole,  u  The  6th  chapel 
contains  the  'nfwt*  Saviour  in  the 
midst  of  his  kindred,  showing  to  the 
Almighty  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, which  are  borne  by  angels,  by 
Albani;  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  oil, 
the  Cherubin,  and  the  Virtues,  in 
fresco,  are  by  the  same  master.  In 
the  7th,  is  the  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
ecstacy,  by  Guercino*  In  the  Sacristy, 
the  St.  Philip,  the  two  blessed  Ghi-* 
silieri,  the  Conception,  and  the  S. 
Francesco  di  Sales,  are  by  Elisabetta 
Sirani.  The  Celestial  Love,  and  the 
St.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary,  are 
by  her  father.  The  Assumption  is  by 
Albani,  The  adjoining  oratory,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Torreggiani,  has 
over  the  entrance  door  a  fresco  of  the 
dead  Christ  show^  to  the  people,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci^  ^  c  v  \  ^'   ^f  c*  (t^^i 

The  Madonna  <fc/  Soccorgo  contains 
the  famous  picture  of  Christ  shown  to  ^ 
the  people,  by  Bartolommeo  Passarofti, 
the  eminent  master  who  improved,  if 
not  instructed,  Agostino  Caracci' in  the 
art  of  engraving,  whose  portraits  were 
considered  by  Guido  as  second  only  to 
those  of  Titian,  and  are  said  by  Lanzi 
to  be  often  shown  in  galleries  under 
the  name  of  the  Caracci.  The  frescoes 
of  this  church  and  oratory  were  painted 
gratuitously  by  Gioacchino  Pizzoli,  a . 
painter  of  Uie  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  member  of  the  order  to  which  the 
church  belonged.  In  the  5th  chapel 
is  shown  a  miraculous  crucifix,  for- 
meriy  in  the  suppressed  church  of  St.  - 
Francis,  which  is  said  by  cx)ntempo- 
raneous  documents  to  have  spoken  to 
Padre  Giovanni  Peciani,  in  1242  *. 

Sta,  Maria  Maddalena  contains,  at 
the  first  altar,  the  Madonna,  S.  Onofrio, 
and  S.  Vitale,  by  Tiburzio^  son  oi  Bar- 
tolommeo Patsarotti ;  and  at  the  third, 
the  St.  Francis,  and  St.  James,  by  the 
same.  The  ^*  Noli  me  tangere,''  in  the 
Sacristy,  is  by  the  father.  The  Virgin, 
with  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Roch,  is  by 
BagnacavaUo,     The  oratory  contains 
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an  altarpiece,  by  Ercok  Procaccini, 
cleverly  restored  by  GiovanDini;  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin,  by 
Giuseppe  Creipi,  and  other  works  by 
his  two  sons,  the  Canonico  Luigi  and 
Antonio. 
Another    church,    called    also    La 

^  Maddalena,  contains,  among  other 
paintings  by  Bolognese  masters,  the 
St.  Catherine,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Bartolommeo  Passarotti, 

Sta,   Maria  Maggiore,  one   of  the 

^  ancient  churches  of  the  city,  which  is 
proved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  VH. 
to  have  existed  prior  to  535,  contains 

C/some  fine  works  by   Tiarini.     At  the 

^  1st  altar,  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

^  dictating  to  St.  Jerome  is,  in  spite  of 
the  anachronism,  a  pleasing  example  of 
this  master.  The  11th  altar  has  one 
of  his  latest   works,  the  Sta.  Agata, 

o^Sta.  Apollonia,  and  St.  Antony  of 
Padua.  The  Srd  altar  has  a  crucifix 
of  fig-tree  wood,  which  tradition  states 

""to  be  prior  to  the  year  1000.  The  5th 
has  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 

^  James  and  St,  Antony,  by  Orazio 
Samacchini.  The  7th  was  decorated 
by  Carlo  Francesco  Dotti,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  The 
9th    has    a  Virgin,    Child,  and  St 

-^John,    painted,    in    1570,    by  ErcoU 

Procaccini,  and  retouched  by  Canonico 

FrrtnrrtrhJTti     i    \ji2:  yfe^M^'Cv^  S 

The   Chur^oF^/a.   Maria    deOa 

v/  Fita,  founded  in  1260,  by  the  Beato 
Riniero  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  him- 
self on  this  spot  to  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
was  entirely  remodelled  in  the  last 
century,  under  the  direction  of  Tuber- 
tini.  In  the  2nd  chapel  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  the  Beato  Buonaparte 
Ghisilieri,  brought  here,  in  1718,  from 
the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Eligio. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  such  a 
name  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
annals  of  ambition  than  to  the  legends 
of  saints.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion:— 

"  Area  Bonapartis  corpus  tenet  isia  beati ; 

Multos  sanavit,  sese  sanctum  esse  probavit." 

^The  picture  representing  the   blessed 

Buonaparte  and  St.  Jerome,  is  a  fine 

Work  of  AureUano  Mihni;  the  Angels, 


in  stucco*  are  by  Angelo  Pid,  The  ^ 
3rd  chapel  contains  an  Annimciation, 
with  S.  Lorenzo  underneath,  painted 
by  Tamburini  frohi  the  design  of 
Guidoy  who  is  said  to  have  retouched 
it.  At  the  high  altar,  the  miraculous 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
brought  here  from  the  suppressed  \^ 
church  for  which  it  was  painted,  is  by 
Simone  de^  Crocifissi;  the  marble  orna- 
ments are  by  Angelo  Fenturoli,  from 
the  designs  of  Faucelli  and  Biancoui. 
The  two  marble  statues  by  the  side 
are  by  Petronio  TadoUni ;  and  tliose  "^ 
in  plaster,  by  Giacomo  Rotsi.  The 
most  curious  object,  however,  at  this 
altar,  is  the  medallion  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.,  painted  by  Petitot,  and 
set  in  diamonds :  it  was  given  by  the 
king  to  the  Canon  Count  Malvasia,  in 
return  for  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
"  Felsina  pittrice,"  and  bequeathed  to 
this  church  by  that  learned  and  accom- 
plished scholar.  The  occurrence  of 
the  name  of  Buonaparte  is  hardly  more 
singular  than  the  solemn  exposition  of 
this  portrait  of  the  Grand  Monarque  on 
the  festivals  of  tiie  Virgin.  In  the 
5th  chapel  is  another  gift  of  Count 
Malvasia,  the  bust  of  S.  Carlo  Bor-  .. 
romeo,  the  head  of  which  is  silver. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  S.  Eligio, 
attributed  to  Annibale  Caracci  (f),  and 
in  the  oratory  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Alfonso  Lombardo,  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
presence  of  the  apostles,  whose  heads 
are  said  to  have  inspired  many  painters 
of  the  Bolognese  school.  The  blessed 
Riniero  healing  the  si<^  during  the 
plague  is  by  Cavedone,  whose  history 
18  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  of 
Properzia  de*  Rossi,  and  other  artists  of 
Bologna,  whose  lives  form  so  striking 
an  episode  in  the  calamities  of  painters. 
Cavedone,  at  the  death  of  his  son,  was 
so  much  oppressed  with  grief  that  he 
lost  his  talent,  and  with  it  his  employ- 
ment: his  old  age  was  passed  in 
beggary,  and  after  having  contributed 
so  much  in  early  life  to  tibe  decoration 
of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  allowed  to  die  in  a 
stable. 
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The  splendid  church  of  S,  Martina 
Maggiwe  belonged  to  the  Carmelite 
Friars,  from  the  thirteenth  century  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  invasion. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Ist 
chapel;  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
worKs  of  Girolamo  da  Carpi;  the  An- 
nunciation, over  the  side  door,  is  by 
Bartoiommeo  Pagsarotti,  In  the  4th 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  St.  Joachim  and 
St.  Anna,  with  the  date  1558,  and  the 
inscription  TAR,  supposed  to  refer 
to  Giovanni  Taraschi,  the  Modenese 
painter ;  though  the  Abbe  Zani,  in  the 
*'  Enciclopedia  delle  Belle  Arte,"  sug- 
jrests  also  the  name  of  the  Tarroni,  a 
Bolognese  family  of  painters.  In  the 
6th  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  a  sainted  bishop  on  one 
side,  and  Sta.  Lucia  on  the  other,  with 
St.  Nicholas  below,  giving  their  dowry 
to  three  young  girls,  by  Mastro  Amico 
Aspertim,  the  pupil  of  Francia,  called 
"  dai  due  pennelle,"  because  he  worked 
with  both  hands,  holdiug  at  the  same 
time  one  for  light  and  another  for  dark 
tints.  The  Ttb«]M^9el  contains  the  only 
work  in  Bologna  by  Giro/amo  Siccio- 
lante  (da  Sermoneta),  the  well-known 
imitator  of  Raphael :  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Martin,  St. 
Jerome,  &c.,  and  contains  a  portrait  of 
Matteo  Msdvezzi,  for  whom  it  was 
painted.  Near  the  door  of  the  Sacristy 
is  the  monument  and  bust  of  the  elo- 
quent Filippo  Beroaldi,  the  elder,  by 
Vincenzo  Onofrio,  Above  it,  is  the 
Ascension,  by  Cavedone,  said  to  be  the 
first  inferior  work  executed  by  him 
after  the  decline  of  his  powers.  In  the 
8th  chapel  is  an  Assumption,  attri> 
buted  to  Perugino,  although  others  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Lorenzo  Costa.  In  the  9th  is  the 
grand  picture  of  St.  Jerome  imploring 
the  Divine  assistance  in  the  explanation 
of  the  scriptures,  by  Lodovico  Caracci; 
**  quel  S.  Girolamo,"  says  Lanzi,  "■  che 
sospesa  la  penna  volgesi  al  cielo  in  atto 
si  grave  e  si  diguituso.'^  In  the  lOth 
if  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, St  Andrew,  and  the  blessed 
Pietro  Toma,  by  Cfew.  The  11th  (the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament)   was 


entirely  painted  by  Mastro  Teti,  an 
eminent  artist  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  friend  of  Algarotti.  In  the  12th 
chapel  is  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
several  saints,  by  Francia^  who  has  left 
here  one  of  those  pleasant  records  of  ^^''^ 
his  early  occupation  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  the  inscription 
*♦  Francia  aurifex."  The  St.  Roch 
in  the  painted  glass  of  the  window  v_. 
over  the  altar,  is  by  the  blessed  Gia- 
como  da  Ulma.  The  oratory,  formerly 
the  conventual  library,  was  painted  by 
Dentone ;  the  Dispute  of  St.  Cyril,  is 
by  Lucio  Massari,  The  altupiece, 
representing  the  Incredulity  of  St, 
Thomas,  is  a  fine  work  of  Giampietro 
Zanotti,  painted  for  the  suppressed 
church  of  S.  Tommaso  del  Mercato. 
In  the  cloister  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  among  which  we  may  par- 
ticularly notice  the  fine  tomb  of  the 
two  Saliceti,  by  Andrea  da  Fietole  itT"^^ 
1403. 

The  Church  of  5.  Mattea,  formerly 
belonging  to  tlie  Domenican  Nuns,  C(»i- 
tains  three  interesting  paintings:  an 
Annunciation,  by  Tintoretto,  at  the 
third  altar ;  the  Virgin,  with  Saints, 
God  the  Father  above,  and  a  gradino 
containing  five  small  com{K)sitions,  by 
Innocenzio  da  Imola ;  and  the  Virgin 
appearing  to  S.  Giacintx),  with  two 
angels,  by  Guido,  painted  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  full  of  promise. 

The  celebrated  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Pieta,  better  known  as  t^^ 
Mendicant i,  which  the  great  masters  of 
the  Bolognese  school  had  enriched  with 
some  of  their  finest  works,  was  stripped 
of  its  most  valuable  treasures  at  the 
first  invasion  of  the  French :  the  Ma- 
doima  della  Pietai  by  Guido,  the  St. 
Matthew  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  the 
S.  £16  and  S.  Petronio  of  Cavedone, 
are  in  the  gallery ;  and  the  Job  of 
Guido  which  accompanied  them  to 
France  has  never  been  restored.  Among 
the  most  interesting  paintings  which 
remain  are  tlie  following:  at  the  1st 
altar,  the  Sta.  Ursula,  by  Bartoiommeo 

Pasiarotti:    2ud,  Christ  feeding  the 

Multitude,  by  Lavinia  Fontana.     3rd, 
St.  Francis  with    S.   Luigi  Gonzaga 
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and  S.  Francesco  Borgia,  by  Ercok 
Orazianu  4th,  the  two  miraclefl  of 
8.  Aid,  by  Cavtdone,  so  highly  praised 
by  Scaramuccia  for  their  ^  gtisto 
Tizianesco ;"  one  representing  the  saint 
seizing  the  devil  by  the  nose  in  the 
disguise  of  ai|  tMkWoman  ;  the  other, 
the  saint  bringing  back  a  horse's  foot 
which  be  bad  carried  to  the  forge  in 
order  to  have  it  shod  with  more  con- 
venience. 7th,  entirely  painted  by 
Tiarmi.  8th,  the  Fligiit  out  of  Egypt, 
with  a  fine  landscape,  and  the  paintings 
I  the  side  walls,  by  Mastelieita  (Gio. 
drea  Donducci),  much  admired  by 
^ido  and  Annibale  Caracci,.  1 0th, 
^^  the  Sta.  Anna  adoring  the  ^l^ifi  in 
a  vision,  by  Bartohmmeo  Cesi.  1 1th, 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  St. 
John  and  other  saints,  by  the  same 
estimable  master. 

The  Church  of  5.  Michele  di  Lepro- 
9etti  is  remarkable  for  the  masterpiece 
of  Francesco  Gesti,  the  picture  at  tlie 
high  altar  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  crowned  by  angels, 
with  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  com- 
mends to  her  protection  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna, then  suffering  from  the  plague. 
The  St  Sebastian,  at  the  dth  altar,  is 
mentioned  with  praise  by  Lanzi,  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
Semenza, 

S.  Niccolo  di  S.  Felice,  modernised  in 
the  last  century,  has  a  fine  painting  by 
Annibale  Caracoi,  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Madonna,  S.  Petronius,  S.  Fran- 
cis, S.  John,  and  S.  Bernardino.  At 
the  5th  altar,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  with  S.  Joseph,  S.  Carlo,  S. 
Catherine,  and  S.  Cristina,  a  fine 
work  of  Gessi,  has  been  ruined  by 
retouching.  Over  the  entrance  door  is 
a  head  by  Alfonso  Lombardo. 

The  magnificent  Church  of  S.  Paolo, 
built  by  the  Barn n bite  fathers  in  1611, 
was  restored  in  1 819  from  the  designs 
of  Venturoli.  The  marble  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  fa9ide 
are  by  Domenico  Mirandola,  much 
praised  by  Agostino  Caracci.  At  the 
Ist  altar,  the  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  are 
by  Mastelletta,      At  the  2nd   is   the 


fine  painting  of  Paradise,  by  Lodovioo 
Caraccif  one  of  those  enumerated  by 
Lanzi  as  a  proof  that  Annibale  him- 
self could  not  have  given  more  grace- 
fulness to  the  figures  of  maidens  and 
boys.  The  small  Madonna  underneath 
is  by  Lippo  Dabnasio.  In  the  3rd, 
are  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Cavedoney  which  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporary  artists 
and  the  judgment  of  modem  critics 
have  agreed  in  regarding  as  his  master- 
piece. Lanzi,  in  noticing  his  study  of 
the  Venetian  school,  states  that  Albani 
was  so  great  an  admirer  of  these  two 
paintings,  that  when  asked  "whether 
there  were  any  works  of  Titian  at 
Bologna,"  he  answered,  **  No,  but 
the  two  of  Cavedone  which  we  have 
at  S.  Paolo  may  supply  their  place : 
they  appear  to  be  Titian's,  and  are 
besides  characterised  by  more  spirit.** 
The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  representing 
the  Circumcision,  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Dispute  with  the 
Doctors,  are  also  by  Cavedone,  At 
the  4th  altar  is  the  Purgatory  of 
Guercino,  in  which  St.  Gregory  is  re- 
presented as  showing  to  the  souls  the 
Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
in  heaven.  At  the  high  altar  the  two 
statues  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Execu- 
tioner are  by  C(tv,  A^ardi,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  Facchetti  the  design  of 
the  Tribune,  and  to  have  sculptured 
the  ivory  Crucifix  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists.  At  the  7th,  the 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  carrying  the  cross 
through  Milan  during  the  plague,  and 
the  other  pictures  of  the  same  saint  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Lorenzo  Garbieri. 
At  the  8th,  the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  other  paintings  of  this 
chapel,  are  by  Massari.  At  the  9th, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Birth  and  Burial  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, are  by  Cavedone. 

The  Church  of  S.  Procolo  belonged, 
previously  to  the  French  invasion,  to 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino;  its  foundation  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  third  century,  but  the  pre- 
sent church  was  rebuilt  in  1536.  Over 
I  the  principal  entrance  d^r  is  a  Virgin 
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and  Child,  with  S.  Sisto  and  S.  Bene- 
detto, a  beautiful  example  of  Lippo 
DcUnuuiOf  painted  in  m'^  and  therefore 
adduced  by  Malvana  and  Tiarini  as 
a  proof  of  the  much  higher  antiquity  of 
oil  painting  than  VaBari  had  imagined. 
Beneath  the  organ,  is  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  a  glory  of  Angels  over 
the  Magi,  in  relief,  copied  by  Cesi 
from  the  fine  design  of  Baldassare  da 
Siena,  formerly  in  the  Bentiyoglio  pa< 
lace,  which  was  destroyed  during  its 
transmission  to  England.  In  the 
2nd  chapel,  the  St.  Benedict  in 
ecstacy,  is  also  by  Cesi,  who  is  buried 
in  this  church.  In  the  6th,  the 
Virgin  in  glory,  with  some  Benedic- 
tine saints,  is  one  of  the  last  works  of 
Ercole  Grazianiy  the  younger.  In  the 
8th  chapel,  designed  by  Torreggiani, 
is  the  marble  mausoleum  in  which  are 
preserved  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints 
and  martyrs  who  gave  names  to  this 
church,  S.  Procolo  Soldato,  and  S, 
Procolo  Vescovo,  found  in  the  ancient 
subterranean  church  in  1380.  In  the 
9th  chapel,  the  S.  Mauro  is  by 
Ercole  Graxiani,  On  a  wall  adjoining 
the  church,  the  following  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  called  Procolo, 
buried  in  the  church,  who  was  killed 
by  one  of  the  bells  falling  on  him  as  he 
was  passing  under  the  campanile,  was 
much  admired  in  the  last  century, 
when  this  kind  of  play  upon  words  was 
more  in  fashion  than  it  is  now : — 
**  Si  proeul  a  Proculo  Proculi  camn^na  foisset, 
Jam  proeul  a  Proculo  Proculus  ipse  foret." 
The  Church  of  S,  Roccoy  converted 
in  1801  into  a  "  Camera  Mortuaria," 
is  remarkable  for  one  of  those  agreeable 
examples  of  generous  and  patriotic 
rivalry  for  which  the  school  of  Bologna 
was  particularly  distinguished.  The 
watory  is  covered  with  the  frescoes  of 
the  young  artists  of  the  period,  who, 
for  no  greater  sum  than  two  pistoles 
each,  adorned  its  walls  with  paintings 
illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Roch,  and 
other  suitable  subjects.  Their  zealous 
emulation  has  been  justly  described  as 
a  "  tournament  ofv  painting."  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  subject  opposite  the 
entrance  door,   is  the  mother  of   S.  | 


Roch  praying  for  o£bpring,  by  Frau" 
ct$oo  CamuUo ;  S.  Roch  giving  to  the 
poor,  by  Alettandro  ProoagUa  ;  the 
Saint  healing  the  sick  of  the  plague, 
by  Falesio ;  ^e  cure  of  Card.  Bri- 
tanno,  by  Pieir^  Desani ;  Saint  Roch 
wounded,  by  Stbastiano  Razzali ;  his 
flight,  by  Pooh  Caracci ;  his  cUsco- 
very  in  the  wood,  by  Cavedone;  his 
liberation  by  the  angel,  by  Meuaari  / 
his  apprehension  as  a  spy,  by  Guerdno  ; 
the  angel  comforting  him,  by  Francetco 
Caracci;  and  his  death  in  prison,  by 
6ret«i.  The  eighteen  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  are  also  filled  with  interest- 
ing works.  Of  the  four  protectors  of 
the  city,  St.  Petronius  and  St.  Francis 
are  by  Oesti ;  the  St  Proclus  by 
Colonna.  Of  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  St.  Ambrose  and  St  Augus- 
tin  are  by  Cokmna,  and  are  so  beau- 
tiful, that  they  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  Domenichino.  Of  the  Evan* 
gelists,  St.  Luke,  St.  Matthew,  and  St 
Mark,  are  by  Mastari.  Of  the  six 
Virtues,  Faith  and  Charity  are  by 
Colonna,  Hope  and  Divine  Love  by 
Cresai,  Patience  by  Cavedone,  and 
Heavenly  Glory  by  Falesio,  These 
frescoes  were  published  in  183),  by 
Gaetano  Canuti,  an  ingenious  engraver 
of  Bologna. 

The  Church  of  the  Saniissimo  Saha- 
tore  has  some  interesting  paintings.  In 
the  1st  chapel  is  the  ble«ed  Arcangelo 
Canetoli  refusing  the  archbishopric 
of  Florence,  by  Ercole  Graxiani,  In 
the  2nd  is  a  Resurrection,  by  Mat^ 
felleita.  In  the  3rd,  the  Magi,  by 
Prospero  Fontana,  The  miracle  of  the 
Crucifix  bears  the  inscription,  "  Jacobi 
Coppi,  civis  Florentini  opus,  1579," 
and  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of 
the  best  pictures  in  Bologna  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Caracci.  Near  the 
Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  peculiar  interest 
to  British  travellers,  representing  the 
Virgin  with  St  Thomas  4  Becket, 
**  S.  Tommaso  di  Cantuaria,'*  by 
Girolamo  da  Trevisi,  formerly  at  the 
altar  **  de  Scolari  Inglesi'*  in  the  old 
church.  The  Judith  going  to  meet 
the  Hebrew  damsels  with  the  head  of^ 
Holofemes,   is   hj  Maslellelta,      The 
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Virgin  holding  the  infant  Saviour  to 
St.  Catherine,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
St.  Roch,  is  a  fine  work  of  Giriilamo 
da  Carpi.  The  finely  preserved  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  crowned,  underneath 
y  this  picture,  is  believed  to  be  anterior 
to  Giotto.  In  the  choir,  tfic  Saviour 
bearing  his  cross,  was  designed  by 
Guido,  who  painted  the  head,  and  re- 
—  touched  the  whole  picture,  after  it  was 
finished  by  Geni,  Of  the  four  pro- 
phets, the  David  is  by  Cavedone, 
The  subjects,  illustrating  the  miracu- 
lous crucifix,  are  by  Brizzij  and  the  St. 
Jerome  is  by  Car/o  Bononi,  In  the 
6th  chapel  is  a  very  beautiful  Nativity 
^  by  Tiarini;  in  the  7th,  a  Crucifixion 
surrounded  by  Saints,  by  Itmocenzio  da 
Imola ;  in  the  8th,  the  Ascension,  by 
Carlo  Bononi;  in  the  9th,  St.  John 
kneeling  before  the  aged  Zacharias,  by 
Garofah,  The  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  painted  over  the  four  small 
"^chapels,  are  by  Cavedone,  The  large 
picture  over  the  door,  representing  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  is  a  fine 
work,  by  Gaetano  Gandolji,  a  modem 
painter  of  Bologna.  In  the  Sacristy, 
the  frescoes  of  the  roof  are  by  Cave- 
done; the  S.  Domenico  is  attributed 
to  Guerdno ;  and  the  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  Lamb,  to  Simone  de 
Pegaro  ;  the  Madonna  is  by  Mastelietta, 
Paolo  Antonio  Barbieri,  the  beloved 
brother  of  Guercino,  is  buried  in  this 
church;  the  affectionate  wish  of  the 
great  painter  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave,  although  unfulfilled,  de- 
serves to  be  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription. 

The  grand  Portico  de'  Servi^  built 
^  upon  marble  columns,  in  1392,  by 
Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza, 
General  of  the  Servites,  presents  a  series 
of  interesting  frescoes  in  the  lunettes, 
illustrating  various  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Filippo  Benizzi.  Of  these  twenty 
subjects,  the  principal  are  by  Cignani, 
—  (xiovanni  Fiani,  Peruzzini,  Giuseppe 
MiielUf  Lorenzo  Borgonzoni,  &c.;  that 
on  the  first  arch,  by  Cignani,  represent- 
ing the  boy  brought  to  life,  and  the 
blind  man  at  the  tomb  of  S.  Filippo, 
was  so  admirably  painted,  that  it  is 


supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  from 
envy  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  Church  of  the  Servi,  also  built 
by  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi,  is  remark- 
able for  some  fine  paintings.  In  the 
2nd  chapel,  the  Virgin  giving  the 
conventual  dress  to  the  seven  founders 
of  the  order,  is  one  of  tiie  last  works  of 
Francesf^inij  painted  by  him  when 
nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age.  4A, 
the  death  of  Sta.  Giuliana  Falconieri, 
and  the  St.  Anthony  above,  are  by 
Ercole  Graziani.  5th,  the  Paradise,  a 
large  and  elaborate  work,  by  Ftam- 
mingo  (Calvart).  7th,  the  Madonna 
del  Mondovl,  witii  angels,  John 
the  Baptist,  S.  James,  and  S.  Francesco 
di  Paolo,  by  Tiarini.  In  the  10th 
chapel  is  preserved  a  marble  pitcher, 
said  to  have  been  used  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana,  presented  by  Fra  Vitale 
Bacilieri,  (Jeneral  of  the  Servites,  who 
had  been  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1369.  At  the  cloister  door 
is  tiie  monument  of  the  senator  Gian- 
Giacomo  Grati,  with  a  marble  bust 
by  Teodotio.  The  monument  at  the  door 
of  the  Sacristy  is  that  of  Lodovico 
Fronti,  by  Giacomo  di  Ranrncdo.  In 
the  12th  chapel,  the  miracle  of  S. 
Gregory  at  mass  is  by  Aretusi;  the 
Twelve  thousand  crucified,  near  this,  is 
by  EUtabetta  Sirani.  In  the  14th, 
the  Virgin  and  CSiild  pamted  on  the 
wall;  and  two  saints  by  the  side,  are 
by  Lippo  Dahnafio :  opposite,  the 
Blessed  Gioacchino  Piccolomini  faint- 
ing during  the  celebration  of  mass,  is  by 
Ercole  Graziani :  the  Madonna  above 
it  is  another  work  of  Lippo  Dahnatio. 
15th,  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna, 
by  Tiarini.  On  the  front  of  the 
adjoining  door  is  a  sepulchral  tablet  to 
Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  the 
eminent  architect  and  general  of  (he 
order,  by  whom  the  church  was 
founded.  16th,  S.  Onofirio,  by  Fiatn" 
mingo  (Calvart).  17th,  on  one  of  the 
pilasters  is  a  memorial  of  this  celebrated 
artist,  erected  by  Fantuzzi.  The  stalls 
of  the  choir  were  designed  by  Manfredi. 
In  the  20th  chapel,  the  fresco  repre- 
senting the  soul  of  S.  Carlo  in  heaven 
was  painted  by  GviV/o,  gratuitously,  in 
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a  single  night,  by  torchlight.  22ncU 
tiie  Annunciation,  a  fine  work  by 
Imtocenxio  da  Imoh.  The  frescoes  of 
the  roof  and  side  walls  are  by  Barto- 
hmmeo  Ramenghiy  retouched  by  Niccold 
Bertuzzi.  The  paintings  of  this  chapel 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  learned 
discourse  by  Luigi  Crespi,  in,  1774. 
24th,  the  St.  Andrew  adoring  the 
cross  prepared  for  his  martyrdom, 
a  fine  picture  by  AJbani,  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Cardinal  Ulisse  Gozzadini 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  that  prelate  in 
Roman  mosaic.  26th,  the  Noli- 
me-tangere  is  another  fine  work  of 
Albani,  The  large  painting  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous 
figures  over  the  door,  was  the  last 
work  of  Tiar'mi.  In  the  Sacristy,  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  Preach- 
ing, and  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
are  by  Mastelkita.  In  the  adjoining 
convent  is  the  grand  staircase  designed 
by  Terribilia^  and  a  fine  perspective  by 
Dentone,  much  admired  as  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  its  class. 

The  Church  of  the  S5.  Trinita  has, 
at  the  2nd  altar,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,,  by  Lavinia  Fontana.  At  the 
high  altai  is  the  S.  Roch  supplicating 
the  Virgin,  by  Gttercino.  At  the 
7th  altar  is  the  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  SS»  Girolamo,  Francesco,  Donino, 
and  Apollonia,  and  some  children 
playing  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  by 
Gio.  BattUia  Gennari^  of  Cento, 
Minted  in  1606  for  the  Church  of  S. 
Biagio,  and  extolled  by  Lanzi  for  its 
resemblance  to  the  Procaccini. 

The  very  ancient  church  of  S.  Fitale 
ed  Agricola,  consecrated  in  428  by  St. 
Petronius  and  St.  Ambrose,  has  a 
graceful  painting  oi  Franceaco  Francia, 
covering  the  ancient  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  8th  chapel.  Beside 
it,  are  two  fine  pictures,  one  represent- 
ing the  Nativity,  by  Giacomo  Francia, 
the  son  of  Francesco,  and  the  other  the 
Visitation  by  Bagnacavallo,  Opposite 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  :  the  column, 
with  a  cross  of  the  early  christians. 
brought  here  in  1 832,  formerly  stood 
on  £e  spot  in    the  adjoining  street] 


where  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Agricola  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  The  2iid  chapel 
has  a  picture  by  Tiarini^  the  Virgin  .^ 
mounting  the  ass,  in  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt.  The  Nativity,  in  the  7th 
cha|)el,  with  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sebastian,  ^ 
has  been  attributed  to  Perugino,  {?) 


The  Piazza  Magoiorb,  called  also 
the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  was  the\ 
Forum  of  Bologna  in  the  middle  ages : 
it  is  still  surrounded  by  remarkable 
edifices  rich  in  historical  associations, 
the  relics  of  the  once  formidable  repub- 
lic. It  is  370  feet  long  by  800  broad, 
and  was  considered  by  Evelyn,  in  his 
time,  as  the  most  stately  piazza  in 
Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice.  The  church  of  San 
Petronio  has  been  already  described ; 
the  other  buildings  which  give  an  in- 
terest to  this  spot  are  the  Pajazzo  del 
Pubblico,  the  Palazzo  del  Podesti,  and 
the  Portico  de'  Banchi.  On  entering  the 
Piazza,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is 
arrested  by  the  magnificent  fountain, 
called 

The  Fontana  PtMlica,  or  the  Fontana 
del  Gigante,  constructed  in  1564,  whikr 
Cardinal  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  was 
legate :  the  general  design  is  by 
Lauretti;  the  pedestal  and  the  vase 
are  by  Antonio  Lypi  ;  and  the  Neptune, 
with  the  other  figitfes  and  bronze  orna- 
ments, are  by  John  of  Bologna.  The 
Neptune,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  that  great  master,  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  weight  of  the  bronze  em- 
ployed in  the  figures  is  said  to  be  20,012 
Bolognese  pounds.  The  cost  of  the 
fountain,  with  its  pipes  and  aqueducts, 
amounted  to  70,000  golden  scudi.  The 
merits  of  the  Neptune  have  been  very 
diflerently  estimated  by  difl*erent  critics. 
Forsyth  says  he  *'  saw  nothing  so  grand 
in  sculpture"  at  Bologna:  "the  Nep- 
tune is  admired  for  tiie  style,  anatomy, 
and  technical  details :  his  air  and  ex- 
pression are  truly  noble,  powerful, 
commanding — perhaps  too  commanding 
for  his  situation.*'  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand  (a  high  authority  on  such  a  sub- 
ject)^ says,  '<  Neptune,  who  presides  over 
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iSm  foodfaio,  is  a  colossal  heavj  figure, 
in  the  act  of  preaching  aiid  wondering 
at,  rather  than  commanding,  the  waves 
of  the  ocean ;  boys  in  the  four  comers 
are  represented  as  having  bathed  small 
dolphins,  which  they  are  holding  by 
tlie  tail  to  make  them  spout  water; 
while  four  female  Tritons  till  the  space 
beneath  ;  these  fold  their  marine  extre- 
mities between  their  limbs,  and  press 
their  bosom  with  their  hands,  to  cause 
the  water  to  flow.  The  whole  compo- 
sition and  manner  is  quaint,  somewhat 
in  the  French  style,  and  such  as  I 
should  have  been  less  surprised  to  find 
at  Versailles  than  at  Bologna," 

The  Palazzo  Moffgiore  del  Putiblico^ 

"  begun  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  one  of  the  great  public 
monuments  of  the  city.  It  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Legate  and  of  the  Sena- 
tor. Its  facade  still  exhibits  some 
traces  of  the  pointed  style,   but  the 

^  building  has  been  so  altered  at  various 
periods  that  little  uniformity  remains. 
Jn  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  is  a 
Madonna  in  relief,  by  Niccolo  daUArcay 
in  creta  cotta  gilt,  erroneously  de- 
"  scribed  by  V'asari  as  bronze.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  clock  are  by  Tadolini, 
The  entrance  doorway  is  by  Gakazzo 
Alessi  of  Perugia  (1570) :  the  bronze 
statue  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoucom- 
pagni),    in    the    niche     above,    was 

"^  erected  at  the  cost  of  his  fellow  citi- 
aens;  it  is  by  Alessandro  Minganti, 
called  by  Agostino  Caracci  the  '*  un- 
known Michael  Angelo/'  At  the 
revolution  of  1796,  the  tiara  was 
changed  into  a  mitre,  and  a  pastoral 
stafif  inserted  into  the  right  hand,  with 
the  inscription  **  Divns  Petrouius  Pro- 
tector et  Pater.*'  But  another  change 
was  to  follow,  which  Mr.  Bell  thus  de- 
scribes: "  The  statue  is  good,  but 
strangely  disfigured  from  a  Whimsical 
accident :  his  crozier  is  like  a  Goliath^s 
spear  or  a  weaver's  beam;  and  on 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, I  was  informed  that  the  French, 
offended  with  the  pastoral  stafl^",  ha«i 
taken  it  and  the  cap  away,  and  now 
the  municipality  thought  they  could 
not  do  too  much  to  restore  him,  and 


so  gave  him  one  as  thick  as  his  leg : 
they  took  down  the  old  inscription^ 
substituting  this,  **  Divus,  Papa,  Pa- 
tronus."  On  entering  the  building 
and  proceeding  to  the  third  court,  for- 
merly a  garden,  we  find  the  beautiful 
cistern  constructed  by  Terribilia^  at 
the  cost  of  6,000  scudi. 

A  grand  staircase  a  cordoni,  eighty- 
five  feet  in  length,  by  Bramante,  con- 
ducts us  to  the  upper  halls.  The 
bronze  bust  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and  the 
ornaments  over  the  door  wbefV'e  it  is 
placed,  are  by  Giobaltista  Bolognmi» 
The  great  Hall  of  Hercules  takes  its 
name  from  a  colos  al  statue  of  that  god 
by  Alfonso  Lombardo.  On  the  right  is  a 
hall,  covered  with  frescoes,  the  archi- 
tectural portions  of  which  are  by  An^ 
tonio  Bibiena  ;  the  figures  on  the  ceiling 
are  by  Angela  Bigari ;  and  those 
on  the  walls  by  ScarabelU,  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Madonna,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Terremoto,  supposed  to  have  l)een 
painted  by  the  school  of  Francia  in 
1505.  The  gallery  leading  out  of  the 
Hall  of  Hercules  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  glories  of  Bologna  by 
Colonna  and  Pizzoli,  The  Sala  Far- 
nese,  so  called  from  a  copper  statue 
of  Pope  Paul  III.,  is  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent.  Its  roof  and  walls  are 
covered  with  fine  paintings  representing 
the  history  of  the  city,  by  Ciguani, 
Francesco  Quaini,  Scaramuccia,  Pasi- 
nelli,  the  elder  Bibiena,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists^ 

The  Palazzo  del  Podeatd,  begnn  in 
1201,  with  a  facade  added  in  1485  by 
Bartolommeo  Fioravanti,  although 
still  an  unfinished  building,  has  au 
air  of  grandeur  which  accords  with 
its  character  as  the  ancient  seat  of 
municipal  authority.  Its  greatest  in- 
terest however  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  prison  of  King  Enzius, 
son  of  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in 
1249,  and  kept  here  a  prisoner  until 
his  death  in  1272,  The  history  of  this 
unfortunate  moparch,  whose  tomb  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  account  of 
S.  Domenico,  offers  a  singular  illus- 
d3 
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tration  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
figes.  The  haughty  republic  rejected 
all  the  overtures  of  the  emperor  for 
the  restitution  of  his  son,  and  his  threats 
and  money  were  equally  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  his  liberty.  During 
his  long  imprisonment,  Enzius  em- 
ployed his  time  in  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  some  of  these  poems  have  been 
published,  and  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable taste.  The  young  king  more- 
over was  beloved  in  his  captivity  by  a 
fair  datiSsel  of  Bologna,  Lucia  Venda- 
goli,  who  succeeded  in  visiting  him 
under  vaiibus  disguises ;  and  the 
Bentivoglid  femily  are  believed  to  de- 
rive their  "origin  from  these  mysterious 
intrigues.*  The  great  hall  is  still  called 
Sah  del  Re  Enzio,  although  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  occupied  by  him  ; 
indeed  its  size,  170  feet  by  74,  would 
almost  seem  conclusive  against  such  a 
belief.  This  hall  has  likewise  had  its 
vicissitudes  of  fortune:  in  1410,  the 
conclave  for  the  election  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  was  held  there;  in  the  last 
century  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre ; 
it  was  afterwards  used  for  the  game  of 
pallone ;  and  was  latterly  degraded 
into  a  workshop.  In  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  Sala  de*  Notari,  and 
the  public  Archives.  The  latter  are 
rich  in  rare  an4  inedited  materials  for 
the  history  of  Bologna,  and  indeed  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages ;  among 
them  is  pointed  out  the  Bull  called 
"  Dello  Spirito  Santo,*'  published  at 
Florence,  July  6, 1 439,  byEugeniusIV., 
for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  A  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation preserved  here  is  by  Jacopo  di 
Paolo  Awanzi.  The  lofty  tower, 
called  Torrazzo  deffaringo,  built  upon 
arcades,  is  a  massive  and  imposing 
pile:  if  was  erected  in  1264,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  watching  Enzius. 
The  statues  of  the  four  protectors  of 
the  city,  on  the  columns  which  support 
its  arcades,  are  in  terra  cotta,  by  Al- 
fonso Lombardo, 

The  Portico  de  Banchif  occupying 
one  side  of  the  Piazza,  300  feet  in 
length,  was  designed  and  executed  by 
p^ignola,  who  had  to  adapt  it,  amidst 


numerous  difficulties,  to  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  old  building. 

Adjoining  S.  Petronio,  is  the  build* 
ing  called  //  Registro,  formerly  ihe 
College  of  Notaries,  presented  to  that 
body  in  1283  by  the  learned  juriscon- 
sult and  chief  magistrate  Rolandino 
Passaggeri.  The  hall,  now  converted 
into  a  chapel,  is  remarkable  for  litde 
beyond  a  Madonna  by  Pauarotti ; 
but  the  Sacristy  contains,  among  other 
documents,  a  Diploma  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  dated  Jan.  3,  1462, 
and  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Julius  11., 
dated  Feb.  15,  1505,  granting  to  the 
Correttore  de*  Notari  the  power  of  crea- 
ting apostolical  and  imperial  notaries, 
and  the  singular  privilege  of  legitima- 
tising  natural  children. 

Private  Palaces.— The  Palaces  of 
Bologna  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
they  are  with  few  exceptions  most 
unsatisfactory  to  visit :  they  are  little 
better  than  marts  for  picture-dealerg, 
and  the  works  which  formerly  gave 
them  celebrity  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing; so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  their  moveable 
works  of  art,  which  should  hold  good 
from  one  year  to  another.  Their  fres- 
coes, however,  like  their  architecture, 
cannot  be  exported ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  both  these  branches  of  art  there 
is  much  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller. 

The  Palazzo  Atbergati^  agreeably^ 
placed  in  the  Strada  Saragozza,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  architecture  of 
Baldoisare  da  Siena  (1540).  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are 
by  Gessi ;  and  in  the  upper  halls  are 
some  wainscots  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Caracci.  Under  this  palace  several 
foundations  of  ancient  Roman  Baths 
have  been  discovered. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandi,  a  name  in 
itself  full  of  interesting  recollections, 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1748,  by 
Card.  Pompeo  Aldrovandi,  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  worthy  the  fkme  of  that 
illustrious  scholar.  The  facade  is  or- 
namented with  Istrian  marble.  The 
noble  library,  and  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures collected  by  the  Cardinal,  and 
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ftngmented  by  his  successors,  hare  been 
neariy  all  dispersed.  At  the  end  of  the 
palace  there  was  formerly  a  manufactory 
of  earthenware,  in  imitation  of  English- 
ware,  founded  by  Count  Ulisse  Aldro- 
vandi,  but  long  since  abandoned. 

The  Palazzo  Arcivescovile,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  archbishop,  was  built 
m  1577  by  Tibaldi,  and  has  been 
recently  restored  and  decorated  with 
considerable  taste  at  the  cost  of  the  ami- 
able Cardinal  Archbishop  Oppizzoni. 
The  apartments  are  painted  by  the  most 
eminent  modem  artists  of  Bologna, 
Professor  FruUi,  Pedrini,  Fancelli, 
Fantuzzi,  Zanotti,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Baciocchi,  formerly  the 
Ranuzzi,  is  one  of  the  most  impo- 
1^  sing  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  Bologna :  its  principal  facade  is  by 
PaUacUo,  by  whom  some  of  the  other 
details  were  probably  designed.  The 
grand  hall  is  by  Btbiena  ;  the  handsome 
staircase  has  been  attributed  to  Giu- 
seppe Antonio  Torri,  and  to  Giobat- 
tista  Piacentini.  All  these  architec- 
tural details  have  been  engraved  and 
published. 

The  fine  BentwogUo  Palace,  by  an 
—  unknown  architect,  has  been  frequently 
the  residence  of  sovereign  princes  dur- 
ing their  visits  to  Bologna;  it  recalls 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Benti- 
voglio  palace  destroyed  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Julius 
II.,  who  adopted  this  mode  of  revenging 
himself  on  his  great  rival  Annibale 
Bentivoglio.  In  the  reprisal  which 
followed,  the  vengeance  of  the  populace 
and  their  chief  fell,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  on  the  statue  of  the  Pope,  the 
masterpiece  of  Michael  Angelo,  afford- 
ing another  striking  but  melancholy 
instance  of  the  fickleness  of  politicid 
mobs. 

The  Palazzo Bevilacqua,  whose  grand 
^architecture  is  attributed  to  Braman- 
lino  da  Milano,  yields  to  few  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  courts,  staircases, 
and  halls.  In  one  of  the  chambers  is 
an  inscription  recording  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  assembled  there  in  1547, 
having  been  removed  to  Bologna  by 
order  of  their  celebrated  physician  Je- 
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rome  Fracastorio,  under  the  pretext  of 
contagion. 

The  Palazzo  Biagi,  formerly  the 
Odorici,  in  the  Strada  San  Stefano,  was 
built  by  Ambrosini;  it  is  remarkable 
for  two  ceilings  painted  by  Guido  and 
his  school. 

The  Palazzo  de^  Bianchi,  in  the  same 
street,  has  a  fine  ceiling  by  Guido,  re- 
presenting the  Harpies  infesting  the 
table  of  JBneas. 

The  Palazzo  Fava,  opposite  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera, 
is  rich  in  frescoes  by  the  Caracci,  who 
are  here  seen  in  all  their  glory.  The 
great  hall  contains  the  first  fresco 
painted  by  Agostino  and  Annibale, 
under  the  direction  of  Lodovico,  after 
their  return  from  Parma  and  Venice  ; 
it  represents,  in  a  series  of  eighteen 
pictures,  the  Expedition  of  Jason,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  Eclectic  school.  The  small 
chamber  adjoining  is  painted  by  Lodo' 
vico,  who  has  represented  the  Voyage  of 
^iieas  in  twelve  pictures ;  two  of  them, 
the  Polyphemus  and  the  Harpies,  were 
coloured  by  Annibale.  The  next  cham- 
ber is  painted  by  AUbani,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lodovico  Caracci :  it  pre- 
sents sixteen  subjects,  also  taken  from 
the  ^neid.  The  next  chamber  is 
painted  by  Jjucio  Massari,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  same  great  roaster. 
The  decorations  of  the  otiier  chambers 
are  by  his  other  pupils,  the  last  room 
being  by  Ce»i  ;  the  subject  of  the  iEneid 
prevails  throughout  the  whole.  The 
paintings  of  a  cabinet  representing  the 
kape  of  Europa  are  by  Annibale  Co' 
racci,  in  the  style  of  Titian. 

The  Palazzo  Grassi  has  the  magni- 
ficent fresco  by  Lodovico  Caracci^  re- 
presenting Hercules  armed  with  a  flam- 
beau treading  on  the  Hydra ;  and  some 
extraordinary  cameos  by  Properzia  de* 
Rossi,  engraved  on  peach-stones,  and 
illustrating  different  events  of  Scripture 
history.  A  description  of  these  delicate 
works,  with  engravings,  was  published 
in  1829,  by  Canuti. 

The  Palazzo  Guidotti,  formerly  the 
Magnani,  is  an  imposing  design  of  Do- 
menico  Tibald^.    It  is  celebrated  for  the 
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exquisite  frescoes  of  the  Caracciy  repre- 
senting the  hist(iry  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  not  inferior  either  in  com- 
position or  in  colour  to  those  in  the 
Faraese  palace.  They  are  called  by 
Lanzi  **the  miracle  of  Coraccescan  art" 

The  Palazzo  Hercohnif  restored  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  from  the 
designs  of  Fenturoli^  was  famous 
throughout  Eiu'ope  for  its  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  superb  library,  rich  in 
MSS.  and  printed  books;  but  they 
have  nearly  all  been  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Mnlvezzi  Bonfioli,  has, 
in  its  second  court,  an  interesting  series 
of  frescoes  illustrating  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  by  LioneUo  Spada,  Lucio 
Massari,  and  Francesco  BrizzL  In  the 
gallery  is  a  portrait  by  Domenichino,  a 
Sibyl  by  Guido  in  his  early  youth, 
and  some  other  fine  works  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school. 

The  Palazzo  Malvezzi  Campeffgi,  de- 
signed by  the  Formigini,  is  remarkable 
for  some  tapestries  i'rom  the  design  of 
Luca  von  Ley  den,  presented  to  Cardi- 
nal Campeggi  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England. 

The  Palazzo  MarescaUhi,  formerly 
80  famous  fur  its  pictures  by  Correggio, 
the  St.  Peter  of  Guido,  the  St.  Cecilia 
of  Domenichino,  and  other  master- 
pieces, has  been  despoiled  of  all  ifs 
principal  treasures.  The  fa9ade  is  at- 
tributed to  Tibaldi,'  the  vestibule  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  is  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro by  ^rizzi;  and  so  profusely  has 
art  lavished  her  resources  at  Bologna, 
that  even  the  chimney-pieces  are  painted 
by  the  Caracci,  Guido,  and  Tibaldi, 

The  Palazzo  Pallavicini,  formerly  the 
Fibbiot  has  a  noble  hall  painted  by 
Domenico  Santi,  and  Canuii»  The  in- 
terior of  the  chapel,  and  the  vestibule 
leading  py  it,  are  painted  by  Michael 
Angela  Colonna,  Twelve  busts  of  illus- 
trious ladies  of  Bologna  are  mostly  the 
work  of  Algardi;  the  rest  are  copied 
from  Alfonso  da  Ferrara. 

The  Palazzo  Pepoli,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Torri,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  great  captain 
Tad4eo  PepoU,  w^ich  was  sold  in  1371 


to  Gregory  XI.  to  establish  there  the 
Gregorian  College,  then  recently  found- 
ed by  Guglielmo  da  Brescia  for  poor 
Bolognese  students.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  College  in  1452,  it  was 
granted  to  the  Domenicans,  who  sold 
it  back  to  the  Pepoli  family  in  1474. 
It  is  a  fine  building,  with  ^escoes  of 
Colonna  and  Canuti,  illustrating  the 
history  of  Taddeo  Pepoli :  its  halU  and 
chambers  are  also  painted  in  fresco  by 
Donalo  Creti,  Ercole  Graziani,  and 
other  artists. 

The  Palazzo  Pielloy  formerly  the 
Bocchi  Palace,  was  built  by  Fignola 
fur  the  learned  Achille  Bocchi,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  some  share  in  its 
design.  The  hall  on  the  ground  floor 
has  a  ceiling  painted  by  Prospero  Foh" 
tana  ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  palace  consists  in  its 
connection  with  Bocchi,  who  while 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  in  the  University,  founded 
in  this  palace  the  academy  which  bore 
his  name,  and  established  a  printing- 
office,  from  which  several  elegant  edi- 
tions of  valuable  works  were  issued. 
He  was  created  a  chevalier  and  count 
palatine,  with  the  peculiar  power  of 
conferring  knighthood  and  the  diploma 
of  doctor,  and  of  legitimatising  natural 
children.  The  senate  of  Bologna  ap- 
pointed him  historiographer,  and  em- 
])loyed  him  in  writing  tlie  history  of 
the  city.  His  principal  works  are  the 
"  Apologia  in  Plautum,"  "  Carmina  in 
laudem  lo.  Bapt.  Pii,*'  and  the  "  Sym- 
bolicarum  Qusestionum  de  Universo 
Geiiere,  quas  serio  ludebat,"  &c.  The 
engravings  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
latter  were  retouched  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci. 

The  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  formerly  the 
Lamberiini,  built  from  the  designs  of  ■ 
Bartolommeo  Triachini,  is  interesting 
for  its  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters 
prior  to  the  Caracci.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  works  are  the  ceiling 
of  the  upper  hall,  by  Tommaso  Laitretti, 
the  Virtues  by  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  the 
Fall  of  Icarus  by  Orazio  Samacchini, 
and  the  Death  of  Hercules  by  Tibaldi, 

The  Palaa^zo  Sampieri,  once  so  cele-\^ 
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hmted  for  the  treasnref  of  its  gallery, 
has  become  a  kind  of  auction  mart; 
iti  famous  pictures  have  been  sold,  the 
greater   port  have  been  transferred  to 
the    Brera  at  Milan,   and   collections 
from  other  quarters  are  now  sent  to  the 
palace  to  find  a  market     But  its  fine 
ceilings    and   chimney-pieces,  by  the 
€!aracci   and  Guercino,   are  well  pre- 
served and  will  amply  repay  a  visit. — 
I.    In  the  first  hall,  the  ceiling,  painted 
^y  Lodovico  Caracci^  represents  Jupiter 
vVith  the  eagle  and  Hercules ;  ^  in  form, 
V  dignity  of  feature,  and  magnificence  of 
<r  character,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  *'  finely  suited 
to  harmonize  as  a  group.  The  muscular 
^figure  and  gigantic  bulk  of  Hercules 
is  imposing  without  extravagance;   a 
"  i  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  human 
\  figure    is   displayed,    with    admirable 
.foreshortening,    and    great    skill    and^ 
*3  boldness  in  composition  and  execution.  I 
^  The  artist's  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
discoverable  from  his  correct  propor- 
^  tions  and  fine  bendings,  but  is  not  ob- 
fr  truded.  on  the  eye  by  caricatured  or 
\  forced  lines."     The  chimney-piece  of 
"^  the  same  apartment  has  a  painting  by  I 
J  AgoMtino    Caracci^    representing    Ceres 
-^  with  her  torch  in  search  of  Proserpine, 
\  and  in  the   background   the  Rape  of 
^  the  Goddess. — II.  The  second  hall  has 
^a  ceiling  by   Annibale  Caraccij  repre- 
1  senting  the    Apotheosis    of   Hercules, ' 
conducted  by  Virtue. — III.    The  ceil- 1 
ing  of  the  third  ball,  by  Agostino  Ca-  \ 
racci,   represents  Hercules  and   Atlas 
supporting  the  globe.     The  chimney- 
^  piece  of  this  hall,  by  the  same  master, 

t  represents     Hercules     holding     down 
Cacus,   preparing  to  pierce  him  with 
the  sharp  end  of  his  club. — IV.  In  the 
J  fourth   hall,   the   ceiling,   representing 
»^*)  Hercules    strangling    Antaeus,    is    by 
Guercino^     "  A  superb  piece,  with  fine 
fydeep-toned  colouring,  and  wonderful 
^  power  of  chiaro-scuro.     The  figure  of 
►  Hercules  is  very  grand,  but  seems  to 
have  occupied  rather  too  much  of  the 
artist's   care.     Antaeus    is   wanting  in 
^  vigour ;  the  resisting  arm  is  not  drawn 
with  force  or  bulk  corresponding  to  the 
Inaction  ;  neither  are  the  figures  suffici- 
ently connected.     But  the  whole  piece, 
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although  liable  to  these  criticisms,  is  a 
work  of  great  vigour,  and  unquestion- 
able merit  In  oms  uf  tht  asummwuy  ^  ^' 
Mig  ^niamfnti  *^  tti^t^'^^'g  there  is  a  * 
beautiful  little  painting  by  Guercino^ 
of  Love  (I  think  it  should  have  been 
Ganymede)  carrying  off  the  spoils  of 
Hercules,  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
and  the  club.  The  motto  under  it  is 
*  HsBc  ad  superos  gloria  pandit'  " — BeU. 

The  Palazzo  Sedazzi,  formerly  the 
Leonif  has  a  facade  designed  by  Giro- 
lumo  Trevigi.  Under  this  portico  is 
the  fine  Nativity  by  Aioco/o  eUlt  AbaUy 
well  known  by  the  engraving  of  Gae- 
tano  Gandolfi  ;  it  was  damaged,  how- 
ever, by  retouching  in  1819.  In  the 
great  hall  and  the  adjoining  chamber 
is  a  series  of  very  beautiful  paintings 
by  the  same  master,  illustrating  the 
history  of  ^neas,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school. 

The  Palazzo  Tanara  has  several  in- 
teresting paintings;  the  Bath  of  Diana, 
the  Toilette  of  Venus,  St  Paul  shaking 
off  the  viper,  and  the  Last  Supper,  are 
by  Agostino  Caracci;  the  Kiss  of  Judas 
and  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  are  by 
Lodovico;  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Cumseau  Sibyl,  are  by 
Guercino;  a  Madonna  by  Guido;  the 
portrait  of  A&atti  is  by  himself;  the 
portrait  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Carlo 
Doloi;  the  portrait  of  a  Cardinal  by 
Tintoretto  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  gallery, 
Guido's  Virgin  suckling  the  infant 
Saviour,  is  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Zambeccari  da  S.  Paoh 
has  a  fine  gallery,  rich  in  works  of  the 
Caracci  and  other  masters  of  the  Eclec- 
tic school.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  Abraham 
at  table  with  the  Angels,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci;  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Agostino; 
the  Sibyl,  the  Elijah,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Guercino  ;  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  by  A&ani;  portrait 
of  Cardinal  de'Medici,  hy  Domenichino  ; 
his  own  portrait,  by  Baroccio  ;  St.  John, 
by  Caravaggio ;  a  St.  Sebastian,  and 
the  portrait  of  Charles  V.,  by  Titian  ; 
a  fine  Landscape  by  Sakator  Rosa; 
and  the  six  mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  by 
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finished  at  difi'erent  periods.  It  is  a 
sqaare  and  massiire  brick  tower,  dirided 
into  three  portions;  the  lowest  has  a 
projecting  battlement,  and  is  occupied 
by  shops ;  the  others  contract  as  they 
ascend,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  used  occasionally  as  an 
observatory.  The  height  from  the  street 
to  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  is  256  Bo- 
lognese  feet  7  inches,  according  to  Bian- 
coni  and  other  local  authorities.  The 
statements  of  travellers,  Italian  as  well 
as  English,  on  this  point,  offer  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  errors  of  this  kind  are  perpe- 
trated. Alidosi  estimated  the  height 
at  260  feet  without  the  cupola;  Ta- 
ruffi,  at  263  feet,  but  without  stating 
the  point  from  which  his  measurement 
began;  Fra  Leandro  Albert!  gives  it 
as  316  feet;  and  Masini  as  376,  the 
estimate  which  was  followed  by  Mi- 
telli  in  his  print  of  the  Seven  Towers 
of  Italy,  and  thus  propagated  among 
succeeding  writers,  who  have  taken 
him  as  their  guide.  Of  English  tra- 
vellers, Mr.  Woods,  by  far  the  best 
authority  on  architectural  subjects, 
gives  it  as  256  feet ;  Mrs.  Starke  327 
Paris  feet ;  Mr.  Pennington,  376  feet ; 
and  Mr.  Williams,  476  feet!  The  in- 
clination of  the  tower  was  ascertained 
by  careful  measmrements,  in  1706,  to 
he  3  feet  2  inches,  as  is  recorded  by^ 
an  inscription  under  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  in  a  niche  of 
the  western  wall.  After  the  earth- 
quake of  1779,  it  was  again  measured, 
but  no  alteration  was  discovered.  In 
1813,  the  Abbi  Bacelli,  professor  of 
physics  in  the  University,  assisted  by 
Professor  Antolini,  again  measured  the 
inclination,  and  found  that  it  had 
slightly  increased.  A  flight  of  447 
steps  conducts  to  the  summit  by  a 
winding  staircase,  which  is  one  of  the 
rudest  and  most  impracticable  in  Italy. 
The  view  is  fine,  extending  to  the  hiUs 
about  Verona,  embracing  Modena,  Ter- 
rara,  and  Imola ;  and  bounded  on  the 
soudi  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, studded  with  vmages  and  beau- 
tifully wooded. 

The  other  tower,  th^Tbrye  Garitenda,  - 
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Sir  Peter  Lely,  Besides  these  works, 
there  is  a  Crucifixion,  in  silver,  a  very 
beautiful  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellmi, 

Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest 
to  these  palaces,  is  the  Cata  Rostim, 
built  in  1 825  for  the  great  <<  Maestro  di 
Musica,"  and  covered  with  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  large  gold  letters,  taken 
chiefly  from  classic  writers.  These  de- 
corations are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and 
were  added  it  is  said  by  the  architect, 
during  the  absence  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Rossini,  whose  fair  fame 
does  not  require  so  much  ostentatious 
parade.  In  the  front,  is  the  following 
from  Cicero : — 

**  Non  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domus." 
On  the  side  is  an  inscription  from 
the  >Eneid ; — 

"  Obliqnitar  numeris  septem  discrimina 
vocum 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus.** 

Another  interesting  Oz«a  is  the  house 
of  Guercino,  in  which  the  great  painter 
lived  during  his  residence  at  Bologna : 
it  is  in  the  small  piazza  behind  the 
Church  of  St.  Niccold  degli  Albari, 
No.  1647. 

Of  the  other  public  buildings  and 
institutions  of  Bologna,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  the  architectural  anti- 
quary is  the  Foro  cfe*  Mercanti,  or  Pa- 
lazzo della  Mercanzia,  the  best  pre- 
served example  of  Italian  Gothic  in 
the  city.  It  was  built  in  1294  of 
moulded  brick  work,  and  restored  by 
the  Bentivoglio  during  their  political 
ascendancy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ;  but  it  has  nothing 
beyond  its  architectural  details  to  re- 
quire more  particular  description. 

Near  the  Foro  de'  Mercanti,  are  the 
two  celebrated  leaning  towers,  called 
the  Ton*  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Gari- 
senda, the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Bologna,  but  so  destitute  of  architec- 
tural attractions,  that  Mr.  Matthews 
likens  them  io  the  '^  chimney  of  a  steam- 
engine  blown  a  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular." The  Torre  AiinelU^  begun 
in  1109  by  Grerardo  Asinelli,  was 
proved  by  Tadolini,  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  1779  and  1782,  to  have  been 
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built  by  the  brothers  Filippo  and  Oddo 
Garisenda,  in  1110,  is  130  feet  high, 
according  to  the  local  anthorities.  Its 
inclination,  measured  firom  its  axis, 
was,  in  1792,  8  feet  to  the  east,  and  3 
to  the  south;  but  the  experiments  of 
■  Professors  Bacelli  and  Antolini,  in  1 81 3, 
showed  an  increase  of  an  inch  and  half 
orer  the  former  observations,  Alidosi 
and  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  the  inclination  of  the 
Garisenda  is  the  effect  of  art;  as  if 
Italy  did  not  present  an  abundance  of 
such  examples  in  situations  where  the 
ground  is  liable  to  gradual  sinking  and 
earthquakes  are  of  common  ocfeurrence. 
The  best  answer  to  this  absurd  idea  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  courses  of  brick 
and  the  holes  to  receive  the  timbers  of 
tiie  floors  are  horizontal,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  been  if  the 
tower  had  been  built  in  its  present  in- 
clined form .  The  Garisenda,  however, 
has  a  higher  interest  than  that  derived 
from  this  question,  since  it  supplied 
Dante  with  a  noble  simile,  in  which  he 
compares  the  giant  Anteeus  stooping 
to  seize  him  and  his  guide,  to  this 
tower,  as  it  is  seen  from  beneath  when 
the  clouds  are  flying  over  it : — 

"  Qual  pare  a  riguardar  la  Garisenda 

Sotto  il  chinato,  qnando  on  nuvol  vada 
Sovra  ema.  tl,  ch'  ella  in  contrario  penda, 
Tal  parve  Anteo  a  me,  che  stava  a  vada 
Di  vederlo  chinare,  e  fu  tal  oya 
Che  io  avrei  volute  ir  per  altra  strada." 
/»/.  xxxi. 

The  noble  building  called  the  Scuole 
^Pie,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  university 
before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tute, is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Bologna.  It  was  designed,  in  1562, 
by  Ternbilia,  and  has  often  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Vignola.  The 
Scuole  Pie  were  established  here  in 
1808 ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
Italian  cities  are  not  backward  in  their 
education  of  the  poor,  they  afford  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  the  poor  children 
of  the  town,  under  the  direction  of  able 
teachers,  pakly  laymen  and  partly  ec- 
clesiastics. The  course  of  teaching  em- 
braces writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin 
language,  singing,  and  drawing;  and 
to  these  the  munificent  legacy  of  Pro- 


fessor Aldini  has  added  chemistry  and 
ph3rsics,  as  applicable  to  the  arts.  The 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  schools 
have  some  good  paintings  by  SamaC' 
chini,  Sabbaiinij  and  their  scholars.  In 
the  loggie  above  are  several  interesting 
memorials  of  deceased  professors :  that 
of  the  physician  Muratori  is  by  his 
accomplished  daughter  Teresa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Gio  Gioseffo  dal  Sole; 
that  of  the  Canonico  Pier  Francesco 
Peggi,  the  philosopher,  erected  by  his 
pupils,  is  by  Giuseppe  Terzi ;  that  of 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Malpighi  is 
by  Franceschini ;  that  of  Mariani  is 
by  Carlo  Cignani ;  and  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher Sbaxaglia  is  by  Donato  Creti. 
In  tne  adjoining  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria 
de'  Bulgari  are  some  paintings  which 
deserve  a  visit:  the  Annimciation,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Fiammingo  (Cal- 
vart)  ;  and  the  tasteful  frescoes  on  the 
walls,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  sybils,  and  prophets,  are  by 
Cefi ;  they  are  well  preserved,  and 
have  been  engraved  by  Canuti,  the  able 
artist  who  has  done  so  much  to  perpe- 
tuate and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
treasures  which  art  has  so  prodigally 
scattered  over  his  native  city. 

The  CoUegio  Jacob*,  or  de*  Fiammin' 
ghi,  the  Flemish  College,  was  founded 
in  1650,  by  Johann  Jacobs,  a  Flemish 
goldsmith,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  Brussels  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  and 
elected  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
of  that  city.  The  portrait  of  the 
founder,  preserved  here,  was  painted  by 
his  friend  Gutdo. 

The  Spanish  College,  with  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Jlmo  CoUegio  Reak 
deila  libtsirittima  Nazione  Spagnwia, 
was  founded  in  1364,  by  Cardinal  Al- 
bornoz.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
the  frescoes  of  its  portico  by  Annihale 
Caracci,  in  his  youth,  but  they  have 
mostly  disappeared.  In  the  upper  log- 
gia is  the  fine  fresco  by  Bagnacavalh, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  act  of  caressing  her,  St.  Elizabeth, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph,  with  an  angel 
above  scattering  flowers,  and  the  Car- 
dinal founder  kneeling  in  veneration. 
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But  the  great  fresco  of  Bagnacavollo, 
representing  Charles  V.  crowued  in  S. 
Petronio  by  Clement  VJJ.,  although 
much  injured,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting work,  because  it  is  a  con- 
temporary record.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  may  regard  the  picture  as  a 
series  of  authentic  portraits,  in  the  pre- 
cise costume  of  the  period ;  and  exa- 
mined with  this  view  each  head  becomes 
a  study  of  individual  character. 

The  Colkgio  di  S.  Luigiy  founded  in 
1645  by  Count  Carlo  Zani,  occupies 
a  palace  built  by  Torreggiani  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
a  small  theatre,  remarkable  for  its 
scenes  by  Bibiena,  Scandellari,  and 
Gaetano  Alemani. 

The  CoUegio  FenturoHy  so  called  from 
the  eminent  architect  of  Bologna,  who 
founded  it  for  architectural  studies  in 
1825,  occupies  the  building  formerly 
used  as  the  Hungarian  College*  The 
pupils  are  educated  here  until  their 
twentieth  year.  The  establishment  is 
well  managed,  and  no  doubt  tends  to 
keep  alive  the  arts  of  design  among  the 
young  students  of  Bologna,  where  such 
an  institution  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. The  marble  bust  of  Venturoli 
IS  by  Professor  Demaria.  An  inscrip- 
tion records  the  valuable  legacy  of 
books  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  the 
Marchese  Luigi  Conti  Castelli. 

The  Do^a/ia,  or  Custom-house,  occu- 
pies the  ancient  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
a  few  years  ago  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  Gothic  architecture  than  for  the 
riches  of  its  altars  and  convent :  it  was 
appropriated  to  its  present  profane  uses 
at  the  revolution  of  1798.  It  contains 
some  interesting  tombs,  among  which 
are  that  of  Vianisio  Albergati  the 
younger,  by  Lfizzaro  Ccuario  ;  and  that 
of  the  learned  doctor  Boccaferri,  from 
the  design  of  GiuUo  Romano;  with  a 
bust  of  Girolamo  Cortellini.  "  Assu- 
redly," says  Valery,  "no  other  country 
than  Italy  can  boast  the  work  of  a  great 
master  in  a  place  generally  so  devoid 
of  poetry."  The  adjacent  portico  pre- 
sents another  remarkable  instance  of 
works  of  art  lavished  upon  street  deco- 
rations.   In  its  lunettes  are  painted  the 


miracles  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  by  Gio  Maria 
Tamburini,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Guide ; 
three  are  by  Geui;  three  by  Tiarini; 
two  by  Pietro  Desani;  and  one,  repre- 
senting the  saint  preaching,  by  Michael 
Angeb  Otlonna, 

The  Mint,  La  Zecca,  built,  it  is  said, 
from  the  designs  of  Terribilia  in  1578, 
is  tolerably  well  provided  with  modem 
machinery,  and  has  been  remodelled  on 
the  plan  of  the  mint  at  Paris. 

The  Teatro  Comunale  was  built  in 
1756,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Giuvanni  II.  Bentivoglio,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  populace  at  the  insti- 
gaMon  of  Pope  Julius  II.  The  design 
of  the  theatre  is  by  Bibiena,  but  it  has 
been  frequently  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  modem  opera. 
The  curtain  representing  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  is  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  Signer  Pietro  Fan- 
celli,  a  living  painter  of  Bologna,  and 
the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Signor  Ferri  in 
the  scenes  and  other  decorations  of  the 
stage. 

The  Teairo  Contavaili  was  built  in 
1814,  in  a  part  of  the  suppre»ed  Car- 
melite convent  of  S.  Martino  Maggiore. 
The  old  convent  stairs  serve  for  the 
approach  to  the  modem  theatre, — an- 
other of  those  strange  contrasts  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Italy. 

The  Teatro  del  Corto  was  built  in 
1805,  from  the  designs  of  Santini,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city. 

In  the  Palazzo  Bolognini,  near  the 
Strada  S.  Stefano,  a  Casino^  supplied 
with  literary  and  political  journals,  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  upper  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  musical  parties,  conversa- 
zioni, and  balls. 

The  Accademia  de  Filarmonicif  and 
the  Uceo  FUarmonico,  institutions  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  a  city  which  boasts 
of  being  the  most  musical  in  Italy,  have 
acquired  a  European  reputation.  The 
academy  was  founded  by  Vincenzo 
Carrati,  in  1666,  and  has  numbered 
among  its  members  the  most  eminent 
professors  of   the  two  last  centuries 
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Magdalen,  tbe  Virgin,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Francia,  by  the  same,  with  the  in* 
scription  "  Fraiicia  Aurifex.''  4th,  The 
Sposalizio,  by  Cotta.  5th,  St  Francis 
iu  ecstacy,  by  Getsi,  a  superb  painting 
worthy  of  Guide.  8th,  Tbe  Madonna 
del  Monte,  supposed  by  Masini  to  be 
a  Greek  painting,  had  the  inscription 
on  the  back  "  Opus  Lippi  Dalmasiif' 
but  it  was  unfortunately  cut  away  a 
few  years  back.  10th,  The  Annuucia* 
tion,  with  St.  Francis  and  St  George, 
another  beautiful  work  of  Francia. 
I2th,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Mastari,  17th,  The  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist is  from  the  design  of  Lodovico 
Garacci  by  Antoma  Pmelli,  who  has 
added  her  name  and  the  date,  1614. 
Outside  the  church  is  a  long  and  beau- 
tiful portico,  painted  in  fr^co  by  Gia- 
como  Lippo  da  Budrio  and  other  pupils 
of  the  Caracci.  The  Shepherds  wor- 
shipping  the  newly-bom  Saviour  is  by 
Paolo  Caracci,  from  a  design  by  his 
brother  Lodovico. 

'ihe  ancient  little  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  built  in  1106, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  museums 
of  sacred  Italian  art.  Malvasia  and 
Lansi  both  regarded  its  frescoes  as  in- 
valuable illustrations  of  the  fir;>t  epoch 
of  the  Bolognese  school.  Lanzi  indeed 
says,  "  This  church  is,  with  respect  ^o 
the  Bolognese  school,  what  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  is  with  regard  to  the 
Florentine, — an  arena  where  the  best 
artists  of  the  14th  century,  who  flou- 
rished  in  those  parts,  wrought  in  com- 
petition with  each  other.  They  have 
not  the  simplicity,  the  elegance,  the 
grouping,  which  constitute  the  merit 
of  the  Gioiteschi ;  but  they  evince  a 
degree  of  fancy,  a  fire,  a  method  of 
colouring,  which  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  Caracci,  considering  the  time  in 
which  they  lived,  thought  by  no  means 
contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  when 
these  pictures  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay,  they  advised  and  pro- 
moted their  restoration.  Hence  in  this 
church  there  were  painted  at  various 
times  historical  pieces  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  not  only  by  the 
scholars  of  Franco  Bolognese,  but  by 
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The  Lyceum,  founded  in  1805,  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  as  a  school 
of  music,  is  enriched  with  the  unri- 
valled musical  library  and  collections 
of  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini.  The 
library  contains  no  less  than  17,000 
volumes  of  printed  music,  and  the  finest 
collection  of  ancient  manuscript  music 
in  existence.  There  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  professors  and 
dilettanti,  another  of  antique  instru- 
ments,  and  a  fine  series  of  choir-books 
with  miniatures.  An  institution  like 
this,  founded  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, would  do  honour  to  corporations 
nearer  home  than  Bologna ;  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  travellers  in  Italy  have 
nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to  learn 
until  they  arrive  at  its  three  great 
capitals,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

Environs  of  Bologna. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Porta 
Castiglione  is  the  church  of  the  Miseri- 
cordiay  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  partly  rebuilt  with  little 
regard  to  the  uniformity  of  tbe  original 
plan.  It  contains  some  pictures  of  in- 
terest. The  Annunciation,  on  the  wall 
of  the  small  nave,  is  by  Passarotti ; 
the  Virgin,  at  the  2nd  altar,  is  by  Lippo 
Dalmasio  ;  at  the  5th,  is  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Cesi ;  at  the  6th, 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John,  attri- 
buted to  Jnnoeenzio  da  Jmola  ;  at  the 
high  altar,  the  Aimunciation  and  the 
Resurrection  are  by  Francia  ;  8th,  the 
Tabernacle  supported  by  four  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  is  carved  in  cypress 
wood  by  Marco  Tedesco  of  Cremona, 
an  able  sculptor  in  wood,  who  also 
carved  the  ornaments  of  the  organ  and 
singing  gallery. 

Outside  the  Porta  di  S.  Mamolo  is 
^  the  fine  church  of  the  Annunziala,  be- 
longing to  the  Francescan  convent.  It 
has  some  interesting  paintings,  particu- 
larly some  remarkable  examples  of 
Francia,  which  the  traveller  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  studying.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  is  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Francis,  by  this  glorious  old  master. 
In  the  3rd  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
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Galasto  of  Ferrara,  and  an  unknown 
imitator  of  Giotto's  style,  whom  Lamo 
in  his  MS.  maintains  to  be  Giotto  him- 
self/' The  names  of  these  early  fresco 
painters,  gfiven  by  Lanzi  as  the  scholars 
of  Franco  Bolognese,  and  by  whom  this 
church  was  painted,  arc  Fitale  da  Bo' 
l9ffna,  Lorenzo^  Sitnone  dai  CrocijUsi, 
Jcuiopo  Avanzt,  and  Cristo/orOf  recorded 
only  as  "  Cristoforo  pittore."  But  their 
frescoes  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  time,  and  more  particularly 
from  repairs  and  alterations  for  the 
convenience  of  the  adjoining  building. 
Of  those  which  remain,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated.  A  Nativity,  with 
a  multitude  of  angels,  over  the  great 
door*  attributed  by  Mcdvasia  to  Fitate. 
On  the  right  wall  are  two  series  of  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  Testament:  one 
illustrating  the  Creation;  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  Cain  and  Abel,  Eve  repre- 
sented as  spinning,  Adam  at  work,  and 
the  two  children  gracefully  at  play; 
Noah  building  the  ark.  In  six  other 
compartments  is  given  the  history  of 
Moses :  four  of  these  are  fortunately 
well  preserved:  the  first  represents 
Moses  exhibiting  the  tables  of  the 
Law ;  the  second,  the  punishment  of 
the  rebels,  believed  to  be  by  Giotto } 
the  third,  the  slaughter  of  the  idola- 
ters; and  the  fourth,  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf.  On  the  left  wall  are 
two  series  of  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament :  the  upper  begins  with  the 
Circumcision,  but  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  retouching.  Of  the  other 
series  only  two  remain,  the  first  of 
which  represents  Christ  healing  the 
sick ;  and  the  second,  the  Probatica 
Piscina,  with  the  inscription  /Simon 
/eeit. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Strada  del 
Monte  are  the  church  and  convent  of 
S.  Paob)  in  Monte,  recently  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Dr.  Vannini.  The 
church  has  some  paintings  by  Passa- 
rotti,  Cavedone,  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Carlo 
Cignani,  &c. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  Bagni  di 
Mario,  an  octagonal  building,  con- 
structed in  1564,  by  Tommaso  Lau- 
retti,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 


purifying  the  water  for  the  fountain  of 
Neptune.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  built^  it 
is  said,  by  Marius,  and  restored  hy< 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  in* 
scriptions  in  the  Museum  prove. 

On  the  hill  above  Bologna,  beau- 
tifully situated,  stands  the  church  of*-> 
San  Michek  in  Bo$co,  attached  to  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  the  Olivetans. 
This  great  establishment,  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Burnet  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples 01  monastic  splendour  in  Italy, 
was  suppressed  at  the  French  invasion ; 
its  magnificent  halls  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  prisons  for  con- 
demned criminals,  and  its  best  pictures 
wer»  carried  to  Paris.  The  wails  and 
ceilings  painted  by  the  Caiacci  and 
their  school  are  gradually  falling  into 
ruin,  and  the  famous  court,  which  was 
entirely  decorated  by  these  great  artists, 
is  now  a  melancholy  wreck.  Many  of 
the  paintings  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  of  those  which  remain  the  subjects 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  They 
represented  the  history  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Cecilia ;  those  by  Guido  were 
retouched  only  a  few  years  before  his 
death. 

The  library  of  the  convent,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Giacomo 
Monti,  had  in  its  several  compart- 
ments paintings  illustrating  the  subjects 
of  the  works  contained  in  them ;  they 
were  executed  by  Canuti,  a  pupil  of 
Guido,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbd 
Pepoli,  but  they  have  shared  in  the 
general  ruin.  In  the  splendid  dormi- 
tory, 427  feet  in  length,  is  preserved  the 
dial  of  the  clock  painted  by  Innocenzio 
da  Imobt  with  figures  and  festoons  of 
fruit. 

At  the  gate  called  La  Porta  di  Sa- 
ragozza,  is  the  magnificent  arch  de-%/ 
signed  by  Monti  in  1675,  as  a  propy- 
laeum  or  entrance  to  the  celebrated 
Portico  leading  to  the  Madonna  di  S, 
Luca.  This  extraordinary  example  of 
public  spirit  and  devotion  was  pro- 
jected by  the  Canonico  Zeneroli  of 
Pieve  di  Cento,  who  presented  to  the 
senate  his  memorial  on  the  subject  in 
1672.     On  the  28th.  June,  1674,  the 
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first  stone  was  laid  between  what  are 
now  the  130th  and  ISlst  arches.  The 
portico  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, one  called  the  Portico  di  Pia- 
nura,  the  other  the  P.  della  Salita ;  it 
is  not  in  one  continued  line,  but  makes 
several  angles  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground.  In  1676, 
the  whole  portico  of  the  plain,  con- 
sisting of  306  arches,  was  completed 
at  the  cost  of  90,900  scudi.  Here  the 
Portico  della  Salita  begins,  and  is 
united  to  the  first  portico  by  the  grand 
arch,  called,  from  the  neighbouring 
torrent,  the  "Arco  di  Meloncello,*' 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Monti  family 
by  Carlo  Francesco  Dotti,  from  the 
designs  of  Bibiena.  The  difficulties 
of  the  ascent  were  skilfully  overcome 
by  the  architects,  Gio.  Antonio  Conti, 
Torri,  Albertoni,  and  Laghi;  and  the 
money  was  raised  by  tiie  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  donations  of  the  corporation 
and  religious  communities,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  recording  their  be- 
nefactions. ..The  theatres  even  pro- 
moted the  work  by  presenting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  different  performances  given 
for  the  purpose.  From  1676  to  1730, 
329  arches  of  the  ascent  were  finished, 
with  the  fifteen  chapels  of  the  Rpsary, 
at  the  cost  of  170,300  scudi ;  and  in 
1739  the  entire  portico  was  completed, 
including,  from  the  Porta  di  Saragozza 
to  the  church,  no  less  than  635  arches, 
'  covering  a  line  little  short  of  three 
miles  in  length. 

The  magnificent  church,  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  Monte  della  Guardia, 
derives  its  name  of  the  Madonna  di  S. 
Latca^  from  one  of  those  numerous 
black  images  of  the  Virgin,  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  this  spot  in 
1 160,  by  a  hermit  from  Constantinople ; 
and  is  still  regarded  with  so  much  vene- 
ration, that  its  annual  visit  to  the  city 
is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic festivals  of  the  Bolognese.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  last  century 
from  the  designs  of  Dotti,  but  not  in 
the    {mrest   taste.      It    contains    nu- 


merous paintings  by  modern  artists, 
but  none  of  the  great  Bolognese  mas- 
ters, excepting  a  Madonna  with  S. 
Domenico,  and  the  fifteen  Mysteries 
of  the  Rosary,  in  the  3rd  chapel, 
by  Guido,  remarkable  chiefly  as  one 
of  his  earliest  productions.  The  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin  is  pre* 
served  in  a  recess  above  the  high  altar, 
in  a  case  of  marble  and  bronze  ^It,  the 
donation  of  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  and  is 
still  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages. 
The  view  from  Monte  della  Guardia 
is  alone  sufficient  to  repay  a  visit  to  ^ 
the  church.  The  rich  and  glowing 
plains,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apen-  ' 
nines,  are  seen  spread  out  like  a  map  in 
the  foreground,  studded  with  villages, 
churches,  convents,  and  cities,  among 
which  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Iraola  may  be  distinctly  recognised. 
Towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
bounde<l  by  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
on  the  west  and  south  the  eye  ranges 
along  the  picturesque  and  broken  line 
of  Apennmes.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  scene  more  charming  or 
more  beautiful. 

In  returning  to  the  city,  the  ancient 
Certosa,  built  in  1335  by  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  and  suppressed  in  1797) 
deserves  a  visit  It  was  consecrated 
in  1802  as  the  public  cemetery,  and 
has  been  much  praised  as  a  fine  model 
for  an  extensive  Campo  Santo.  It  was 
the  first  result  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  who  forbad  the  burial  of  Ihe 
dead  within  the  city  ;  and  its  regula- 
tions are  remarkable  as  establishing  no 
exclusion  of  sect,  although  a  separate 
inclosure  is  set  apart  for  Protestants 
and  Jews.  The  church  still  retains 
many  remarkable  paintings :  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  two  saints  by  the 
side,  are  by  Ctmuti ;  the  S.  Bruno,  at  • 
the  altar,  is  by  Ceti.  The  other  large 
picture,  representing  the  Ascension,  is 
by  Bibiena,  the  founder  of  the  eminent 
Bolognese  family  of  that  name,  and 
the  pupil  of  Albani,  whose  style  is 
evident  in  this  work.  In  another 
chapel  is  the  Supper  in  the  House  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the 
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feet  of  Christ  by  Andrea  Sirani,  The 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  large  and  pow- 
erful composition,  by  his  celelirated 
daughter  Elitabetfa  Sirani,  the  fa- 
vourite pupil  of  Guido,  painted  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  inscribefl  with  her 
name.  The  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  Christ  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  and  the  four 
Carthusian  Saints,  were  the  last  works 
of  Gtai,  The  two  pictures  represent- 
ing Christ  entering  Jerusalem,  and 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  with 
the  host  of  patriarchs  afVer  the  re- 
surrection, are  by  Lorenzo  PaiinelU. 
At  the  high  altar,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Christ  praying  in  the  garden,  and  the 
Deposition,  are  by  Cesi.  In  the  inner 
chapel,  are  the  Annunciation,  by  Ceti ; 
Christ  bearing  the  cross,  a  half-length 
in  fresco,  by  Lodovico  Caracci;  S. 
Bernardino  in  fresco,  by  Amico  Asper- 
tint;  and  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  by 
Massari. 

The  Cemetery  occupies  the  spacious 
corridors  and  cloisters  of  the  convent, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  niches 
in  the  walls  to  receive  the  dead,  on  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  catacombs.  The 
general  efi*ect  is  very  fine,  and  some  of 
the  tombs  and  monuments  are  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  names  they  record, 
but  for  the  character  of  their  design. 
Three  collections  of  engravings  from 
these  monuments  have  been  published, 
as  well  as  two  volumes  of  inscriptions, 
composed  by  Professor  Schiassi,  and 
much  admired  for  their  pure  Latinity. 

Tlie  ancient  church  of  the  Capuccini 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  Annibale  Caracci,  At 
the  Ist  altar,  the  S.  Giuseppe  da  I^on- 
essa  is  by  Ercoh  Graziani ;  the  por- 
trait of  the  Blessed  Imelda  Lamhertini 
in  fresco,  is  a  contemporaneous  work 
(1333),  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
authentic.  In  the  3rd  chapel,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jerome,  half  Hgures,  are  by 
Innocenzio  da  Jmota  ;  the  Sposalizio,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Orazio  Samacchini; 
in  the  8th  chapel,  the  Crucifixion  is  by 
Pastaroiti ;  and  in  the  9th,  the  Blessed 


Lorenzo  da  Brindisi  is  by  Ercole  Gra- 
ziani, The  Madonna  and  Child,  in 
fresco,  OD  the  side  wall,  is  by  Lippo 
Dalmaaio^  and  was  brought  here  fVom 
the  ruins  of  some  other  church.  The 
singular  series  of  heads  of  saints  is 
regarded  ai  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  as  are  also  the 
symbolical  paintings  of  the  roof,  but 
they  are  very  probably  of  earlier 
origin. 

Leaving  the  city  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  is  the 
Portico  degli  Scaizi,  consisting  of  167 
arches,  and  1700  feet  in  length,  lead- 
ing to  the  church  called  Gli  Scabd, 
or  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Maggiore. 
The  church  has  some  good  paintings, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  very 
beautiful  Holy  Family  by  PasinelU; 
the  Sta.  Teresa  praying,  by  Canuti ; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sab- 
hatini^  and  other  works  of  the  Bologn^ 
school. 

The  sulphureous  Batht  of  PorrettOy 
discovered  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  celebrated  by  numerous  me- 
dical writers  of  the  succeeding  age, 
still  maintain  an  undiminished  po- 
pularity in  cutaneous  and  glandular 
aflections.  They  are  situated  in  an 
elevated  but  sheltered  nook  of  the 
Apennines,  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Tuscany,  and  upon  the  Reno,  which 
rises  in  the  rocky  recesses  beyond  them. 
A  good  road  from  Bologna,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  leads  to  the  baths, 
where  good  accommodation  is  provided 
for  visitors  and  invalids.  To  those  who 
are  disposed  to  devote  a  few  days  to 
excursions  among  the  mountains,  a 
more  convenient  spot  for  the  purpose 
could  hardly  be  discovered. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  en- 
virons of  Bologna,  Casalecchio,  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  in  >|rhich 
Giovatmi  Bentivoglio  was  overthrown 
by  the  army  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  allied  army  of  Flo- 
rence and  Bologna,  under  Hentivoglio 
and  Bernardo  de  Serres,  had  encamped 
at  Casalecchio,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  latter  general,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  retired  within  the 
lOgle 
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walls  of  the  city.  While  they  were 
awaiting  reiDforcements  from  Florence, 
the  Milanese,  under  Alberigo  da  Bar- 
biano,  gave  them  battle,  Jnne  26, 
1402.  The  Bolognese  troops,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Bentivoglio,  refused 
to  fight ;  Bernardo  de  Serres  was  taken 
prisoner;  the  inhabitants,  encouraged 
by  the  faithless  promises  made  to  the 
Gozzadini  and  the  other  emigrants  by 
Gian  Galeazzo,  that  he  would  restore 
their  republic,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Milanese,  and  two  days  afterwards 
Bentivoglio  was  massacred  at  the  order 
of  Barbiano.  In  1511,  Casalecchio 
was  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Sieur  de  Chaumont,  general  of 
Louis  XII.,  over  the  troops  of  Julius 
II.,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino.  It  was.  fought  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  was  called  the  "  day  of  the 
ass-drivers,"becaiuse  the  French  knights 
returned  driving  asses  loaded  with  their 
booty. 

Tlie  epithet  of  Gratsa,  given  to  Bo- 
logna by  the  historian  Paul  Van 
Merle,  of  Leyden,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  applies  as  much  to  the  living 
and  culinary  delicacies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  to  the  productions  of  its  fertile 
territory.  The  wines  of  its  neighbour- 
hood are  very  tolerable,  and  the  fruits, 
particularly  the  grapes,  are  much  es- 
teemed. The  mortadeUa,  everywhere 
known  as  the  Bologna  sausage,  still 
'  keeps  up  its  reputation ;  and  the  cer- 
vellato,  or  pudding  of  raisins  and  fine 
kernels,  a  favourite  dish  at  the  table- 
d'hotes,  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  the 
city» 

Mr.  Beckford  has  designated  Bologna 
as  "  a  city  of  puppy  dogs  and  sausages.*' 
The  dogs  of  Bologna,  so  celebrated  in 
-  the  middle  ages,  which  still  figure  in 
the  city  arms,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  epitaph  on  King  Enzius  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenico,  were  worthy 
of  more  respect  than  is  implied  in  this 
flippant  remark :  they  have  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of 
their  ancient  breed  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  a  University  town,  so  celebrated 
for  its  medical  jHK)fe8sor8,  the  invalid  | 


can  never  be  at  a  lots  for  good  advice : 
the  ordinary  fee,  either  for  physicians 
or  surgeons  is  five  pauls,  and  for 
simple  consultation  two  scudi. 

The  climate  is  considered  healthy, 
but  in  winter  Bologna  is  reputed  to  be 
the  coldest,  and  in  summer  the  hottest 
city  in  Italy;  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  no  proof  of  these  statements, 
founded  upon  actual  observation,  has 
yet  been  sidduced.  In  other  respects 
Bologna,  from  its  beautiful  situation, 
amply  provided  with  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  with  a  learned 
and  intellectual  society,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  works  of  art,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  be  an  agreeable  residence. 

The  Bolognese  dialect,  of  all  the  forms 
of  unwritten  s{ieech  which  the  traveller 
will  meet  with  in  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
is  the  most  puzzling  and  corrupt.  It 
was  aptly  describ^  by  the  learned 
grammarian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Aulus  Gellius  Parrhasius,  as  the  rau^ 
cida  Bononemium  loquacitcu,  Forsyth 
says,  ''with  all  the  learning  in  its 
bosom,  Bologna  has  suffered  its  dialect, 
that  dialect  which  Dante  admired  as 
the  purest  of  Italy,  to  degenerate  into 
a  coarse,  thick,  truncated  jargon,  full 
of  apocope,  and  unintelligible  to 
strangers;''  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
we  believe,  to  find  one  who  has  ever 
ma'Jtered  it. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Bo- 
lognese, we  may  refer  to  the  well- 
known  description  by  Tassoni : 

"  II  Bolognese  e  un  popol  del  dcmonio 
Clie  non  si  pud  frenar  con  alcuu  freno." 

This  character,  at  first  sight  so  for- 
midable, would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
independent  spirit,  and  to  the  love  of 
political  freedom  imbibed  from  their 
ancient  republican  institutions.  It  has 
been  a  fashion  with  many  passing 
tourists  of  our  own  time  to  depreciate 
the  Bolognese;  but  the  calumny,  if 
there  ever  were  any  foundation  for  it, 
applies  no  longer ;  an<l  in  education, 
in  character,  and  in  the  arts  and  civi- 
lization of  life,  Bologna  stands  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  first  ranks  of 
European  cities. 

Travellers  who  may  have  occasion 
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to  iend  works  of  art,  &c.  to  England, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Messrs. 
M'Cracken  have  two  agents  in  Bologna, 
Signor  Flavio  Perotti,  the  British  vice- 
consul,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Landi 
and  Roncadelli. 

A  diligence  which  runs  twice  a  week 
between  Rome  and  Milan  keeps  up  a 
constant  communicatiou  with  those 
two  capitals,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  tire- 
some conveyance.  The  time  it  re- 
quires for  the  journey  between  Bologna 
and  Rome,  without  stopping  to  sleep 
on  the  road,  is  not  less  than  ninety 
hours!  The  courier  is  more  certain, 
but  the  traveller  cannot  secure  a  seat 
until  he  arrives,  and  must  thai  take 
his  chance  of  finding  one  vacant.    A 

?rocaccio  passes  twice  a  week  by  the 
/anale    Naviglio,    between    Bologna 
and  Ferrara. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding  iirom  Bologna  to  Rome,  with- 
out passing  through  Florence  (Route  7), 
may  follow  the  interesting  road  through 
Fori!,  and  along  the  Adriatic  to  An- 
cona  (Route  14),  from  whence,  or 
indeed  from  Fano,  higher  up  (Route 
16),  a  post-road  falls  into  the  high 
Roman  road  at  Foligno.  This  would 
also  enable  them  to  visit  Ravenna 
(Route  12). 

ROUTE  7. 

BOLOGNA  TO  FLORENCE. 

Bologna  to  Filigare,  the)        . 

Tuscan  Frontier  .      .  J 
Filigare  to  Florence      .         5 

9  PostB. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
crosses  the  Apennines,  which  separate 
the  plains  of  Lombudy  from  Tuscany. 
It  is  an  excellent  road,  well  constructed, 
and  well  kept.  Its  slope  is  as  gradual 
as  that  of  the  Simplon ;  but  oxen  are 
considered  necessary.  The  time  occu- 
pied by  a  vetturww  in  performing  the 
journey  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 
The  scenery  of  these  Apennines  is  often 
picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  it  wants 
the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  the  Alps. 
The  vegetation  appears   stunted   and 


colourlesi,  and  the  outline  of  the  moun- 
tains presents  a  series  of  gentle  undula- 
tions without  any  precipitous  or  defined 
peaks ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  deep  and 
well-wooded  valleys  by  which  they  are 
intersected,  and  tiie  occasional  bursts 
of  romantic  scenery  which  the  windings 
of  the  road  disclose,  are  sufficient  to 
make  amends  for  these  deficiencies. 

From  Bologna  to  Pianoro  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  rich  plains  which 
extend  to  the  very  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; soon  after  leaving  the  city  it 
crosses  the  Savena* 

1  i  Pianoro.  From  hence  to  Lojano  an 
additional  horse  is  required  for  every 
pair,  with  oxen  for  the  steep  ascents. 
This  regulation  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  carriages  descending  from  Lojano  to 
Pianoro.  The  price  of  .the  extra  horse 
is  fixed  at  five  pauls.  The  road  begins 
gradually  to  ascend  at  this  point,  pre- 
senting some  fine  views  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Bologna. 

1^  Lojano.  A  post  station  with  a  good 
inn.  From  this  elevated  spot  the  view 
is  very  striking  and  extensive ;  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  chain  of  distant  Alps, 
embracing  the  vast  basin  of  the  Po 
from  Turin  to  the  Adriatic,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  majestic  river 
winding  through  these  rich  and  fertile 
plains.  The  papal  frontier  is  at  La  Co, 
where  the  inn  is  so  bad  and  overrun 
with  vermin  that  travellers  will  do  well 
to  avoid  it. 

1  Filigare,  the  first  station  of  the 
Tuscan  frontier.  At  PietramaUiy  beyond 
it,  is  the  custom-house,  where  passports 
are  examined  and  visaed,  and  the 
tnmks  generally  plumbed.  There  is  a 
very  tolerable  inn  here.  This  upper 
portion  of  the  Pass  being  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  seas,  is  much 
exposed  to  storms,  and  is  bitterly  cold 
in  winter.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Pietramala  is  a  singular  pheno- 
menon, called  the  "  Fuoco  di  legno," 
which  deserves  a  visit^  as  it  is  very 
often  the  first  appearance  of  the  kind 
which  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  It  occurs  in  a  hill  of 
clay  slate  resting  upon  limestone   at 
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the  foot  of  the  Monte  di  Fo,  in  a  space 
of  not  more  than  a  dozen  yards  in  cir- 
cumference ;  this  spot  is  covered  with 
loose  stones,  from  among  which  flames 
about  a  foot  high  constantly  issue,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  like  the  fire  of  a 
coal-mine.  The  flames  always  bum 
brightest  in  stormy  weather,  when  they 
crackle  and  rise  to  s^  height  of  three  feet 
or  more.  They  deposit  a  carbonaceous 
matter  like  soot,  and  give  out  consider- 
able heat.  The  colour  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  is  described  by  the  country  people 
as  blue  by  day  and  yellow  by  night ! 
Volta  investigated  these  phenomena, 
and  attributed  them  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  gas,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  surface.  Another 
phenomenon  near  Pietramala  is  the 
spring  called  the  AcquaBuja,  which 
bubbles  up  like  boiling  water;  it  is, 
however,  quite  cold,  and  takes  fire  on 
applying  a  light,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  passing  into  yellow. 

From  Pietramala  a  very  steep  ascent 
of  about  two  hours  brings  us  to— 

1  Covigliajo,  a  solitary  post-house, 
which  had  in  former  days  a  bad  repu- 
tation. Monte  Radicoso,  near  it,  the 
highest  summit  of  this  part  of  the 
Apennines,  Was  ascertained  by  the  baro- 
metrical measurements  of  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  in  1775,  to  be  1,901  itet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  by  the 
Italian  authorities  it  is  given  as  2,718 
Paris  feet  Near  the  custom-house 
station  of  Futa,  between  Covigliajo  and 
Monte  Carelli,  the  river  Santerno  has 
its  origin. 

1  Monte  Carelli.  From  this  post- 
station  to  Covigliajo,  a  third  horse,  or 
oxen,  are  required  by  the  tarifll  The 
road  descends  rapidly  from  this  place 
into  those  beautiful  valleys  which  are 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  Italian  poetry,  under  the 
general  name  of  Val  di  Mugello.  On 
approaching  the  valley  of  the  Sieve, 
about  midway  between  Monte  Carelli 
and  Cafaggiolo,  is  Le  Matchere,  for- 
merly a  nobleman's  country-seat,  now 
converted  into  a  good  inn,  and  so  pic- 
turesquely placed,  that  many  traveUeis 


desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  beauties 
of  these  Apennines  make  it  their  halting 
place  for  days,  and  even  weeks.  **  Seated 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apenninei, 
it  overlooks  the  brow  of  a  mountain 
which,  although  covered  with  trees,  is 
almost  perpendicular;  while  on  the 
plain  far  below  lies  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Arno,  bound  by  a  circle  of  magni- 
ficent hills,  sometimes  rising  in  accli- 
vities, sometimes  in  polished  knolls  or 
bold  promontories,  cultivated  to  the 
very  summit  with  the  vine  and  olive, 
interspersed  with  fruit  and  fwest  trees, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villas,  con- 
vents, and  churches,  presenting  an 
aspect  of  extraordinary  animation  and 
beauty.  Turning  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  rich,  lively,  and  cultivated 
landscape,  to  the  bold  country  spread 
abroad  among  the  Apennines  behind 
the  Maschae,  you  behold  a  prospect 
finely  contrasting  nature  in  all  its 
most  polished  splendour  with  the  wild 
and  majestic  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery," — John  Bell, 

1  Cafaggiolo,  a  small  post-station 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sieve.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  old  road 
from  Bologna  to  Florence  through 
Firenzuola  and  Scarperia  falls  into 
this  route.  About  midway  between 
this  and  the  next  station  we  pass  the 
villages  of  Tagliaferro  and  Vaglia, 
both  on  the  torrent  Carza,  whose  left 
bank  the  road  follows  to  Fontebuona. 
On  an  eminence  on  the  left,  surrounded 
by  cypress  plantations,  is  seen  the  pic- 
turesque convent  of  Monte  Senario,  be- 
longing to  the  Servites. 

1  Fontebuona.  A  third  horse  is 
necessary  from  Florence  to  this  station. 
A  short  distance  beyond  Fontebuona 
on  the  left  is  Pratolino,  once  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  a  hill  embosomed  in  fine 
trees.  The  beautiful  villa,  designed  by 
the  great  Florentine  architect  Bernardo 
Buontalenti,  for  Francesco  de'  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  I.,  to  receive  his  cele- 
brated mistress  Bianca  Capello,  has 
long  been  demolished.  The  money 
lavished  upon  its  decorations,  its  giuochi 
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(Tacqua,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
worst  taste,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  782,000  crowns,  an  expenditure 
upon  which  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.  gave  an  expressive  commentary 
when  he  said  that  the  money  there 
wasted  would  have  built  a  hundred 
hospitals.  Besides  the  grottoes,  foun- 
tains, and  labyrinths  of  Pratolino,  there 
is  a  colossal  monster,  called  the  statue 
of  the  Apennines,  sixty  feet  in  height, 
conceived  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
and  little  fitted  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  a  city  as  Florence.  The  artist's 
name  is  happily  unknown ;  for  although 
some  recent  travellers  have  hinted  at 
John  of  Bologna  and  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, no  one  who  has  studied  their 
works  can  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
either  of  these  great  men  is  answerable 
for  such  a  deformity.  The  beauties  of 
Pratolino  and  of  Bianca  are  frequently 
celebrated  by  Tasso ; 

"  Dianzi  all'  ombra  di  fama  occulta  e  bmna, 
Quasi  giace^ti,  Pratolino,  ascoso ; 
Or  la  tiia  donna  taiito  onor  t'  aggiuuge, 
Che  piega  alia  seconda  alta  fortuna 
Gli  antichi  gioghi  1*  Apenniu  nevoso ; 
Ed  Atlantc,  ed  Olimpo,  aucor  si  lungo, 
Ne  confin  la  tua  gloria  asconde  e  serra ; 
Ma  del  tuo  picciol  nome  empi  la  terra." 
Rime,  360. 

The  descent  hence  to  Florence,  along 
an  excellent  road,  is  one  of  the  finest 
drives  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Every 
eminence  is  studded  with  villas ;  the 
country  rich  in  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  seems  literally  *'  a  land  of  oil 
and  wine" ;  cultivation  appears  in  its 
highest  perfection ;  the  Etruscan  fortress 
of  Fiesole,  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
Milton,  rises  magnificently  from  the 
opijosite  bank  of  the  Mugnonej  and 
Florence,  with  its  domes,  and  cam- 
paniles, and  battlemented  towers,  bursts 
upon  the  view.  This  approach  recalls 
the  remark  of  Ariosto,  that  if  all  the 
villas  which  are  scattered  as  if  the  soil 
produced  them  over  the  hills  of  the 
Val  d'Arno,  were  collected  within  one 
wall,  two  Romes  could  not  vie  with 
Florence. 

"A  veder  pien  di  tante  villa  i  colli. 
Per  che*  1  terren  vele  germogli,  com* 
Vermene  germogliar  suole,  e  rampoUi. 


Se  dratro  un  mnr,  sotto  an  medesmo  noiiM 
FoBser  raccolti  i  tuoi  palazzi  sparsi, 
Non  ti  sarian  da  pareggiar  due  Rome.** 

Rime,  cap.  xvi. 

Florence  is  entered  by  the  Porta  San 
Gallo,  the  only  one  which  is  kept  open 
at  night. 

1  Florence;  described  ia  "North- 
em  Handbook." 

V  ROUTE  8. 

PLORENCE  TO  FORLI. 

70  Miles. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  mountain 
road,  recently  opened  by  the  Tuscan  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  direct  communication  across  the 
Apennines  between  Florence,  Rimini, 
Ravenna,  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  in  admirable  order,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  best  principles  of  modem  en- 
gineering. 

A  diligence,  or  rather  a  large  vetturino 
carriage  with  the  mail,  leaves  Florence 
three  times  a  week  for  Fori!,  changing  J^ 
horses  at  Dicomano  and  Rocca.  ItC 
leaves  Florence  at  midnight,  arrives  at 
Dicomano  about  6  a.m.,  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  pass  about  11,  arrives  at 
Rocca  about  2,  and  at  Forli  about 
7  P.M.  The  fare  is  25  pauls.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  journey  would  be  less 
in  a  private  carriage  or  a  hired  vetturin, 
and  difierent  resting-places  would  pro- 
bably be  chosen  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties.  The  journey, 
however,  would  be  too  long  and  too 
fatiguing  for  many  travellers  if  per- 
formed in  a  single  day,  and  in  that  case 
San  Benedetto  would  be  the  best  halt- 
ing-place for  the  first  night.  These 
matters  should  be  arranged  with  the 
vetturino  before  departure  from  Flo- 
rence. A  party  of  two  or  three  would 
find  it  much  more  agreeable  to  hire 
a  carriage  for  the  journey  than  to  travel 
by  the -diligence;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  much  more  expensive. 

Leaving  Florence   by  the    Roman 
road  through  Arezzo,  we  proceed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  the  first    ^ 
post  on  that  Route,  Pontassieve,  where '^ 
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the  ForB  road  ttriket  off  to  the  north- 
east, and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Sieve 
as  far  as  DioomaDO.  The  scenery  is 
very  fine  in  many  parts,  but  it  becomes 

*"  vild  and  rug^  as  we  approach  the 
lofty  chain  of  Apennines  over  which 
the  road  is  carried. 

20  m.  Dicomanoy  the  first  stage.  It 
is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  has  two  inns*  the  Passe- 
rini  and  the  Leone  d^oro.  It  is  an  old 
town,  but  has  little  beyond  its  ^ition 
to  attract  iht  attention  of  a  passmg  tra- 
veller. On  leaving  the  town,  the  road 
proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Go- 
denxo*  At  Carbonile  extra  horses  are 
put  on,  in  order  to  master  the  ascent^ 
which  is  extremely  steep.  The  village 
of  San  Godenxoy  through  which  the 
road  passes,  is  situated  among  richly 

~"  wooded  and  agreeable  scenery.  Beyond 
it  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  increases, 
but  the  road  is  admirably  constructed, 
although  it  appears  dangerous  in  parts 
from  being  insufficiently  protected  above 
the  deep  ravines.  The  summit  is  usually 
reached  by  the  diligence  about  11  a,m. 
The  descent  is  gradual  and  well  ma- 
naged; the  Osteria  Nuova  is  soon 
passed,  and  the  road  shortly  reaches  the 
banks  of  the  Montone,  along  which  it  is 
carried  to  FotlL 

Id  m.  San  Benedeito.  This  place  is 
about  half-way  between  Florence  and 
Forli;  it  has  an  excellent  inn,  the 
Leone  d'oro,  the  best  on  the  road,  and 
although  the  diligence  does  not  stop 
IhetBf  it  would  be  the  most  eligible 
resting-place  for  travellers  in  a  private 
carriage.  If  the  journey  be  divided 
into  two  days,  San  Benedetto  would  be 
the  proper  sleeping  place.  Between 
this  village  and  Rocca,  the  road  passes 
through  Portico,  an  old  fortified  town* 
^  ,  12  m.  Rocca  San  Catcianoy  the 
second  stage  of  the  diligence.  {Inn^ 
Lo<^da  dd  GigUo,  very  tolerable.) 
A  town^siluateddn  the  junction  of  two 
small  streams  (the  Fiume  di  S.  Antonio 
and  the  Ridazzo)  with  the  Montone :  it 
contains  nothing  of  interest  Leaving 
Monte  Grosso  and  Monte  Colombo  on 
the  right,  the  road  proceeds  hence  to 
DovadoU^  and  soon  arrives  at  the  fron- 


tier town  of  Terra  del  Sole.  We  here 
leave  Tuscany,  and  enter  the  Papal 
States  at  Roverey  where  luggage  aud- 
passports  are  examined.  A  fee  will 
save  much  trouble  at  the  dogana,  but 
it  does  not  ensure  civility  from  an  in- 
solent inspector  of  police,  who  has  too 
long  been  permitted  to  harass  travellen 
by  his  vexatious  interference.  A  short 
but  pleasant  drive  through  the  village 
of  Varano  brings  us  to 

20  m.  FoBLl  (described  in  Route  14). 

ROUTE  9. 

PORLl  TO  RAVENNA. 

A  good  country  road  of  about  20 
miles,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ronco,  which  is  confined  in  its  narrow 
channel  by  high  banks  throughout  its 
course  to  the  sea.  Like  the  Mlowing 
Route,  this  road  presents  a  succession  of 
farm-houses  thickly  scattered  over  a 
country  which  is  surpassed  by  no  dis- 
trict of  Italy  in  fertility  or  cultivation. 

20  m.  Ravenna  (Route  12). 

ROUTE  10. 

PABNZA  TO  BAYKNNA. 

A  cross-road  of  2J  Posts. 

An  agreeable  drive  of  about  three 
hours  through  a  country  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  having  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  succession  of  highly  cultivated 
farms  than  a  public  road.  To  the 
English  traveller,  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  farm-houses  with  their  gardens 
and  poultry-yards  will  recall  many 
recollections  of  home.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Fa«nza,  the  road  crosses  the  Lamone. 
Between  Russi  and  Godo,  which  lie  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  the  present  route 
falls  into  the  high  road  from  Bologna 
to  Ravenna  through  Lugo. 

2i  Ravenna  (Route  12). 

ROUTE  11. 

VENICE  TO  RAVENNA,  BY  THE  CANALS 
AND  THE  COMACCHIO. 

About  90  Miles. 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Venice  to  Ravenna  by 
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the  shortest  route,  may  either  do  so  by 
sea  in  one  of  the  large  grain-boats  to 
be  found  in  all  the  norOiern  ports  of 
the  Adriatic ;  or  by  means  of  the  ca- 
nals with  which  the  yast  lagunes  be- 
tween the  two  cities  are  abundantly  in- 
tersected. In  the  latter  case,  he  will 
find  tiiat  although  only  a  short  portion 
of  the  route  can  be  performed  in  a  car- 
riage, there  is  a  series  of  poet  stations 
from  Chioggia  to  Ravenna,  the  route 
being  estimated  at  11  posts.  The  dis- 
tance from  Venice  to  Chioggia  is  20 
miles ;  the  posts  from  thence  are  as  fol 
lows  : — Cavanella  %,  Mesola  2,  Pom- 
n>sa  2y  Magnavacca  2,  Primaro  1, 
Ravenna  2=11  posts. 

A  person  having  his  own  carriage 
must  be  prepared  to  run  all  risks  of 
trans-shipment  from  the  ferry-boats  he 
will  meet  with  ;  but  a  traveller  not  so 
encumbered  will  do  well  to  rely  on  the 
canal  boats  and  on  the  carriages  of  the 
country,  which  he  will  find  at  Mesola 
to  convey  him  to  Ravenna. 

It  may  be  useful  to  premise,  that 
persons  proceeding  by  this  route  will 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
visiting  tb«  famous  MurazMe,  or  great 
wall  of  Veqioe,  during  their  progress ; 
as  the  boat  must  pass  along  it,  whether 
it  follows  the  canal  inside  the  island  of 
Halamocco,  or  sails  round  it 

Tile  ordinary  course  is  to  proceed 
down  the  Malamocco  canal,  and  from 
thence,  inside  the  long  narrow  island 
which  lies  beyond  it,  to 

Chioggia  or  Chioza,  This  would  be 
the  b^t  resting-place  for  the  first 
night  The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
the  distance  in  a  six-oared  boat  is 
about  six  hours :  it  would,  of  course, 
be  much  shorter  in  a  sailing-boat, 
with  a  fkirwind.  Chioggia  is  a  fine, 
vell-built  town,  with  a  convenient 
port,  much  frequented  by  the  coast- 
ing traders  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  his- 
tory and  association  with  the  naval 
achie<reinent8  of  Venice,  recalling' 
<*  the  Dona's  menace,''  to  beautifully 
sung  in  ^<  Cfailde  Harold,''  belong  to 
the  description  of  that  city,  and  need 
not '  be  particularised  here.  Leaving 
ttie  town,  we  proceed  along  the  Cansd 


di  Valle,  crossing  the  Bacehiglione 
(often  called  here  the  Brenta),  and  the 
Adige,  to  Cavanella ;  ascend  the  Adige 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  follow 
the  Canal  di  Loreo  to  Camneila  di  P9, 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  branch  of  the 
Po  called  the  P5  della  Maestia.  The 
other  branch  farther  south  is  the  Pd  di 
Goro,  and  between  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration at  Sta.  Maria  and  the  sea,  these 
two  arms  of  the  river  inclose  an  island, 
called  Jsola  d'ArianQ^  frequently  sub- 
ject to  the  destructive  inundations  -of 
both  branches  of  the  Po.  On  the 
northern  shore  of  this  island,  nearly  op- 
posite Cavanella  di  Po,  is  TagH^^  to 
which,  if  the  island  be  passage,  the 
travdler  should  cross,  and  there  lea;ve 
his  boat ;  otherwise  be  must  ascend  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Po,  and  make  a 
tedious  det&ur  round  the  western  angle 
of  the  island  at  Sta.  Maria,  near  the 
town  of  Ariano :  in  either  case  he  will 
land  at  Mesola^  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Papal  States.  The  difference  of  time 
occupied  by  these  two  modes  is  con- 
siderable :  from  Chioggia  to  Taglio  the 
voyage  by  canal,  direct,  occupies  about 
8  hours  j  from  Taglio  to  Mesola,  across 
the  island,  it  is  little  more  than  1  hour ; 
whereas  the  route  from  Chioggia  to 
Mesola,  going  round  by  Ae  Po,  re- 
quires at  least  14  hours. 

Memla,  This  should  be  made  the 
^eeping^place  on  the  second  day ;  there 
is  a  tolerable  inn  here ;  and  a  country 
carriage,  quite  good  enougfh  for  the 
roads,  may  be  hired  for  the  next  rday*8 
journey.  Mesola  has  a  population  of 
4,009  souls :  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  important  as  a  frontier  town, 
since  it  is  reeoiKled  that  it  has  been 
twice  purchased  of  the  House  ef  Au«- 
tria  by  the  Church ;  by  Pius  VI.-,  fot 
a  million  of  scudi ;  and  by  Leo  XII., 
in  1822,  for  467,000  scudi.  The  diffi- 
culty and  expenses  of  keeping  up  the 
embankments  of  the  canals  and  rivers 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  which  are  admi- 
rably constructed  and  managed,  as  'the 
traveller  will  not  fail  td  observe  during 
his  journey,  are  said  by  ikt  inha- 
bitants to  have  made  the  acquisition  a 
dear  one  to  the  Papal  government 
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along  the  flat  aandy  tmct  to  Pompom^ 
•od  after  croning  the  Volano  by  a 
ferry,  traTerees  the  eaitern  line  of  the 
Folk  di  Cfnacohio,  to  Moffnavaoca. 
West  of  Magnavaoca  is  the  town  of 
ComacekiOt  a  fortified  place  of  5,500 
•oult,  lituated  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
heidthj  salt  marshes.     The  traveller 

rUB  to  be  oonstandy  approaching 
town  without  getting  near  it. 
These  xnardies,  called  die  **  Valleys  of 
Comacchio,*'  although  unhealthy  and 
desolate  from  humidity  and  fever,  are 
atill  aa  celebrated  for  their  fisheries  as 
in  the  time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  who 
dsscribe  the  contrivances  for  securing 
the  fish  which  have  come  up  from  the 
tea,  in  order  to  prevent  tiieir  return. 

*'  Come  il  pesce  colk,  dove  impaluda 
Ne*  srai  diComacehio  &  nostro  mare, 
FDgge  dair  oade  impetoosa  e  cruda, 
Cercundo  in  placide  acque.  ove  ripare, 
E  vien,  che  da  sd  stesso  ei  si  riochiuda 
In  palustre  prigion.  ni  pad  tomare ; 
Cbe  qnri  serragUo  e  c<»i  mirabil  oto 
Sempre  all'  antrar  aperto,  all'  uMir  ohiuso." 
Oerus.  Lib.  \i\.  46. 

Ariosto  calls  Comaechio 

*'  La  cittiu  che  in  mesco  alle  piseose 
Pahidi  del  Pd  teme  aipl>e  le  foci.** 

Or/.  Far.  iu.  41.  3. 


Leaving  Menla,  tiw  road  jproceeds  tified;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 

it  stood  near  the  village  of  Argenta,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  P6  di  Primaxo. 

Beyond  Primaro  the  I.Amone  is 
crossed,  and  we  soon  enter  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Pineta^  described  in 
the  account  of  Ravenna,  in  the  suo- 
ceeding  Route.  After  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  along  the  turf  through  this  ve- 
nerable forest,  we  fall  into  the  road 
near  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  and  enter 
Ravenna  by  the  Porta  Servata.  The 
journey  f^om  Mesola  to  Ravenna  occu- 
pies about  10  hours,  and  is  a  fair  day*s 
work. 

Ravenna,  described  in  the  next 
Route. 

[A  recent  traveller,  Dr.  FrMer,  who 
performed  the  journey  from  Ravenna 
to  Venice,  gives  the  following  ao- 
eount  of  his  progress : — **  This  route 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  although  it 
is  seldom  followed.  On  leaving  Ra- 
venna, the  road  passes  by  the  tomb  ot 
Tlieodoric,  and  soon  after  enters  the 
Pineta.  The  deep  silence  of  the  forest 
is  unbroken  by  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riage, which  now  passes  over  the  green 
turf,  scarcely  marked,  and  in  aome 
j  places  not  at  all,  by  any  track ;  and 
I  the  traveller  soon  feels  that  without  die 
From  Magnavacea  the  road  crosses  { aid  of  a  guide,  or  the  instinct  of  the 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  called  \  North  American,  his  path  would  soon 
the  Pd  di  Primaro,  the  Spmetieum  Ot-  be  lost.  We  were  told  that  wild  boars 
fimm  of  the  ancients,  passing  between  abound  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest ; 


the  town  of  Primaro  on  the  right,  and 
its  email  port  on  the  left,  defended  by 
the  Torre  Grc^riana. 

Thf  ancient  name  of  the  P6  di  Pri- 
maro recalls  the  celebrated  Greek  city 
of  Spina,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  Adriatic. 
The  high  antiquity  of  Spina  has  been 
the  sn^ect  of  mudi  controversy ;  some 
writers,  on  the  authori^  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  referring  it  to  the 
Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  this  coast 
from  fipirus,  long  before  the  Trojan 


but  we  saw  no  game,  nor  indeed  any 
other  living  thing.  After  threading  its 
maMs  for  two  hours,  we  observed  with 
regret  a  thinning  of  the  trees,  and  gra- 
dually entered  on  the  open  country. 
An  uninteresting  drive  brought  us  to 
Magnavacea,  where,  in  addition  to  our 
own  atock  of  provisions  (for  every  person 
taking  this  route  ought  to  carry  a  sup- 
ply), we  found  the  means  of  making  a 
tollable  breakfast.  We  changed  hones 
and  carriage  at  this  place>  by  which 
we  neither  improved  our  vehicle,  nor 


war ;  while  others,  who  dispute  its  ^  the  quality  of  the  horses.  We  were 
ibundation  by  the  Pelasgi,  admit  that '  now  given  to  understand  that  no  one 
it  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  it  had  !  would  take  a  good  carriage  by  this 
acquised  much  celc^ty  in  the  age  of  road,  so  that  we  had  been  deceived  by 
Croesus.  There  are  bo  remains  by:  the  innkeeper  at  Ravenna,  who  had 
which  its  ancient  site  may  be  iden-  agreed  to  convey  us  to  Mesola  in  ^fs 
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•Dug  loaTOUcbe;  whereas  the  one  to 
which  we  were  now  transferred  was 
somewhat  ruder  in  construction  than  a 
tax-cart.  We  had,  however,  no  alter- 
native, and  were  given  to  understand 
that  next  day  we  should  obtain  a  better 
carriage  at  Mesola,  which  we  reached 
at  sunset.  We  slept  there,  although  our 
original  intenticHi  was  to  make  Ariano 
our  resting-place  for  the  first  night ; 
but  the  usual  road  was  cut  up  by  the 
late  floods,  and  that  which  we  wore  to 
follow  so  increased  the  distance,  that 
the  landlord  would  not  furnish  us  with 
horses  that  evening.  As  he  had  every- 
thing  in  his  own  hands,  we  submitted 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  Mesola 
is  the  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  consists  of  a  large  building,  the 
residence  of  the  governor^  apparently 
constructed  so  as  to  be  turned  into  a 
fort  if  necessary,  and  a  few  straggling 
houses,  all  lying  below  the  level  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  magnificently 
embanked.  During  this  day's  journey 
we  crossed  five  streams  by  means  of 
ferry-boats;  but  the  steepness  of  their 
banks,  and  the  bad  arrangements  of  the 
boats^  convinced  us  that  no  English 
carriage  could  be  safely  transported 
without  improved  means.  On  one  oc* 
casion,  indeed,  our  carriage,  from  its 
impetus  in  descending,  was  nearly 
thrown  into  the  river,  dragging  the 
men  and  every  thing  after  it.  If  this 
accident  had  happened,  we  should  have 
had  our  baggage  destroyed,  if  not  lost, 
and  should  have  been  compelled  to 
proceed  for  some  distance  on  foot.  We 
started  from  Mesola  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  drove  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po  di  Goro,  or  Pd  Piccolo, 
to  the  point  opposite  Vicolo,  where  we 
found  numerous  boatmen,  and  soon 
made  an  arrangement  for  our  convey- 
ance to  Chioggio.  We  were  now 
dragged,  as  in  a  canal  boat^  by  two 
men,  up  the  Po  to  Sta.  Maria  in  Ponto, 
without  landing  at  Ariano.  Before  ar- 
riving at  Sta.  Maria  we  left  the  boat, 
Jn  order  to  avoid  the  tiresome  naviga- 
tion round  the  western  point  of  the 
island.  We  reached  Sta.  Maria  in  this 
way,  after  a  walk  of  a  mile,  while  the 
boat  did  not  arrive  for  three  hours.   Sta. 


Maria  is  tiie  Austrian  frontier  station  : 
we  found  the  officers  extremely  civil 
and  obliging,  and  were  subjected  to  far 
less  inconvenience  than  we  bad  met  with 
in  many  petty  towns  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  efl'ects  of  the  floods  on  this  island 
of  Ariano  were  still  visible  in  the  broken 
banks,  and  in  the  vast  masses  of  shingle 
thrown  up  on  various  parts  of  the  sur* 
face.  The  inhabitants  were  unid)le  to 
leave  their  houses  for  fifteen  days,  during 
the  great  flood  of  November  1830.  Ou 
the  arrival  of  our  boat  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage,  passing  through  numerous 
canals,  and  seldom  encountering  a 
lock,  in  consequence  of  the  level  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  We  crossed  the 
branch  of  the  Po  called  Pd  Maestra, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Breata,  during  the 
day;  but  the  only  towns  we  passed 
were  Cavanella  di  Pd  and  Loreo.  We 
arrived  at  Chioggio  at  8  in  the  evening, 
and  our  anxiety  to  reach  Venice  was 
so  great  that  we  immediately  hired  a 
boat,  and  landed  in  that  city  at  2  in 
the  morning.  We  ought  to  have  slept 
at  Chioggio,  as  we  suffered  much  from 
cold  in  passing  the  lagunes,  and  had 
but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  great 
wsdl,  which  is  so  well  seen  on  this  pas- 
sage. Our  route  altogether,  in  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  mentioned,  was  far  from 
being  uninteresting;  the  swamps,  ca- 
nals, and  rivers  were  so  unlike  any- 
thing we  had  seen  before,  that  we  were 
amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene; 
the  time  passed  away  pleasantly  under 
the  awning  of  the  boat,  or  in  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  which 
the  slow  movement  of  our  boat  per- 
mitted ;  we  w«re  struck  by  the  simple 
manners  of  the  peasantry,  and  still 
more  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
women ;  we  were  not  annoyed  by  beg- 
gars ;  we  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown 
to  traveUers  in  a  diligence;  and  at  the 
close  of  our  journey  we  almost  regretted 
that  it  was  the  only  one,  and  the  last 
of  the  kind."] 

Travellers  will  perceire  from  this 
that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  journey 
into  three  days,  sleeping  at  Mesola  on 
Ariano  cm  the  first  night,  and  at  Chi<» 
oggia  on  the  second.  They  would  thus 
reach  Venice  early  on  the  third  day. 
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^    ROUTE  12. 

BOLOGNA  TO  RAVENNA,  BY  IMOLA,  LUGO, 
AND  BAGNACAVALLO. 

7  J  Posts. 

liS.Niccold     1g_d     ^    ,. 
l|lmola  }  See  Route  14. 

The  route  from  Imola  to  Ravenna 
is  somewhat  longer  than  that  from 
Faenza;  but  the  roads  are  excellent, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  high  state 
q(  cultivation. 

Leaving  Imola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Santemo  as 
far  as  Mordano,  near  which  it  leaves 
die  Legation  of  Bologna,  and  enters  that 
of  Ravenna.  Beyond  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration, after  crossing  the  Santemo,  it 
turns  towards  Lugo.  Not  far  from  this 
bend  is  the  walled  town  of  Matta  Lont' 
,  bardaj  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Mantuan  and  Bres- 
cian  emigrants,  who  fled  from  the  per- 
secutions of  Frederick  Baibarossa,  and 
settled  here  in  1232.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  this  colony  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  district  j 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Francesco  d'Este , 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor 
Charles, v.,  on  his  death-bed  at  Ferrara 
in  1573,  directed  that  the  Lombards  of 
Massa  should  carry  his  body  from  Fer- 
rara to  this  town,  where,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  it  was  buried.  The 
present  population  is  about  4,000.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Santemo,  a  branch 
road  from  Ferrara  through  the  marshes 
of  Argenta  falls  into  this  route. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Santemo, 
a  short  distance  beyond  which  is 

2  LugOf  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Jmcu8  Diana,  whose  temple  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Lugo,  now  an  im- 
portant provincial  town  of  9,343  souls, 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Julius 
II.,  and  was  confirmed  in  its  privileges 
by  Pius  VII.  It  was  sacked  by  &e 
French  in  1796,  and  contains  nothing 
to  detain  the  traveller,  unless  indeed  he 
happens  to  visit  it  at  the  period  of  its 
/air,  which  commences  September  Ist, 
imd  lasts  till  the  19th  of  the  month.  It 


if  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Marcnf 
Emiliui,  proconsul  of  Ravenna.  It 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  John  IV.,  in 
640  ;  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  1598 ;  and 
by  Pius  VI L  During  iti  continuance, 
the  porticoes  of  the  fine  piazza  are  con- 
verted  into  shops.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lugo 
are  two  small  towns,  each  of  wluch  is  in- 
teresting as  the  birthplace  of  personages 
whose  names  occupy  a  distinguislMd 
place  in  the  Italian  temple  of  fame. 
The  first  of  these,  CoHgnoiot  lies  to  the 
souHi  of  Lugo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senio,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Attendolo  Sforza,  the  founder 
of  that  illustrious  house  which  subse- 
quently played  so  important  a  part  in 
Italian  history.  It  was  m  this  village 
that  he  threw  his  pickaxe  into  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  in  order  that  it 
might  decide  by  its  fall,  or  by  remain- 
ing fixed,  whether  he  should  remain  a 
tiller  of  the  ground,  or  join  a  company 
of  adventurers.  The  other  town  is 
Fimgnano,  eastward  of  Lugo,  and 
likewise  situated  on  the  Senio,  memo- 
rable as  the  birthplace  of  Angelo  Co- 
relli  the  composer,  and  of  Vincenio 
Monti  the  poet.  The  castle  of  Cunio, 
so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  as  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Romagna,  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Codg* 
nola :  its  ruins  may  yet  be  traced. 

A  short  distance  from  Lugo  the  road 
crosses  the  Senio,  and  passes  through 
BagnacavaUo,  a  small  town  of  3,491 
souls,  originally  called  Tiberiaco  in 
honour  of  Tiberius.  Several  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  of 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  discovered 
there  in  1605,  prove  its  existence  at 
that  period  as  a  Roman  city.  The  pre- 
sent town  is  walled,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  strong  castle.  It  has  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  and  a  circus  for  the  game 
of  pallone,  but  it  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  stranger. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Lamoue, 
and  proceeds  across  the  plain  to  Ra- 
venna. Near  Godo  the  high  road  from 
Faenza  falls  into  this  route. 

3  RAVENNA.-*-(/nn,  La  Spada,  very 
good,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Tnns  of 
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Italy.  PaispoTts  are  demanded  on  en- 
teriiig  the  city,  and  a  charge  U  made 
at  the  hotel  for  entering  the  names  of 
travellers!  It  is  said  that  this  unwor- 
thy tax  is  imposed  by  the  police,  but  it 
ought  at  once  to  be  abolished.)  Ra- 
venna, the  capital  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, the  seat  of  the  Gothic  and  Longo- 
bardic  kings  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Grecian  exarchs,  is  one  oi  those  his- 
torical cities  which  are  best  illustrated 
by  their  own  monuments.  Within  its 
walls  repose  the  remains  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Theodosius,  and  amidst  the 
tombs  of  exarchs  and  patriarchs  rests 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Dante.  A  sh(Mrt 
distance  beyond  the  gates  is  the  sspul- 
chre  of  Theodoric,  lung  of  the  Goths : 
the  city  ramparts  still  retain  the 
breaches  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  de- 
serted streets  are  filled  with  Christian 
antiquitie8,which  have  known  no  change 
since  the  time  of  Justinian.  As  the 
traveller  wanders  through  the  streets, 
once  traversed  by  the  pomp  and  page- 
antry of  the  exarchs,  their  unbroken 
solitude  recalls  the  feelings  with  which 
he  may  have  rode  romid  the  walls  of 
Constantinople ;  but  Ravenna  baa  pre- 
served more  memorials  of  her  imperial 
masters,  and  possesses  a  far  higher 
interest  for  the  Christian  antiquary 
than  even  that  celebrated  seat  of  em- 
pire. "  Whoever  loves  early  Christian 
monuments,  whoever  desires  to  see  them 
in  greater  perfection  than  t^e  lapee  of 
fourteen  centuries  could  warrtmt  us  in 
expecting,  whoever  desires  to  study  them 
unaided  by  the  remains  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity, should  make  every  effort  to 
spend  some  days  at  least  in  this  noble 
and  imprial  city.  From  Rome  it  dif- 
fers mainly  in  this, — that  your  medita- 
tions on  its  ornaments  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  pagan 
remains,  nor  your  researches  perplexed 
by  the  necessity  of  inquiring  what  was 
built  and  what  was  borrowed  by  the 
faithful.  Ravenna  has  only  one  anti- 
quity, and  that  is  Christian.  Seated 
like  Rome  in  the  midst  of  an  unheal- 
thy, desolate  plain,  except  whenits  un- 
rivalled nine-forests  oast  a  shade  of 
deeper  solitude  and  melancholy  overj 


it  J  quiet  and  lonely,  without  the  sound 
of  wheels  upon  its  grass-grown  pave- 
ment ;  it  has  not  merely  to  lament  over 
the  decay  of  ancient  magnificence  but 
upon  its  total  destruction— except  what 
Religion  has  erected  fbr  herself.  She 
was  not  in  time  to  apply  "her  saving  as 
well  as  purifying  unction  io  the  basili- 
cas and  temples  of  preceding  ages  ;  or 
rather,  she  seemed  to  occupy  what  she 
could  replace,  and  therefore,  in  the 
strength  of  imjjerial  favour,  raised  new 
buildings  for  the  Christian  worship, 
such  as  no  other  city  but  Rome  could 
boast  of." — Dr.  Wisentany  Dublin  Rev, 

The  history  of  Ravenna  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  history  not 
only  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  also  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires.  Without  entering  into  these 
details,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  its  antiquities, 
to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  magnifi^ 
cence  under  its  ancient  masters. 

The  accounts  of  tl^  classical  writers 
prove  that  the  ancient  city  was  built 
on  wooden  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
lagune,  extending  from  the  Po  to  the 
Savio,  and  so  intersected  with  marshea 
that  communication  was  kept  up  by 
numerous  bridges,  not  only  throughout 
the  adjacent  country,  but  even  in  the 
city  itself.  The  8e%  which  is  now 
from  three  to  four  miles  distant,  then 
flowed  up  to  its  walls.  Ravenna  be- 
came early  a  Roman  colony,  and  judg- 
ing from  an  expression  in  Ciceroy  wa» 
an  important  naval  station  under  Bom- 
pey  the  Great  Caesar  occupied  it  pre- 
vious to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  set 
out  from  it  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  Un- 
der Augustus  its  consequence  was  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  an  ample 
port,  at  th^  mouth  of  the  Caudianiu, 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  250 
ships,  and  which  superseded  the  old 
harbour  at  the  moutii  of  tiie  Ronco. 
He  connected  the  new  peat  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  carried  a 
causeway  to  it  Arom  the  city,  which  he 
made  his  frequent  residence,  and  em- 
bellished with  magnificent  buildings. 
The  new  harbour  was  called  Porfua 
CioMit,  a  name  still  retained  in  the  dis* 
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tmcdve  title  of  the  noble  batilica  of  S. 
Apollinare;  and  the  mtermediate  set- 
tlement whi<^  arose  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  port  was  called  Gma- 
rta,  whoee  name  also  is  still  perpetuated 
by  the  ruined  basilica  of  S.  Lorenio  in 
Cesarea.  Sul»equent  emperors  added 
to  the  natural  strength  of  Kavenna  by 
fortifying  its  walls,  and  maintaining  its 
fame  as  a  naval  station.  But  its  true 
interest  does  not  commence  until  after 
the  classical  times.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Hcmorius  chose 
Ravenna  as  the  seat  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a.d.  404.  As  early  as  this 
period  the  deposits  of  the  Po  had  begun 
to  accuxnulate  on  the  coast ;  the  pc^'t 
of  Augustus  had  gradually  filled  up, 
and  the  forest  of  piues,  which  supplied 
the  Roman  fleet  with  timber,  had 
usurped  the  spot  where  that  fleet  had 
before  anchored,  and  spread  far  along 
the  shore,  now  becoming  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  city.  These  and 
other  circumstaiiees  combined  to  make 
Ravenna  a  place  of  security,  and  Ho- 
Qorius,  <^raid  of  remaining  defenceless 
at  Milan,  chose  Ravenna  as  his  resi- 
dence, where  his  personal  safety  was 
secure  amidst  the  streams  and  m<Hnasse8, 
which  were  then  too  shallow  to  admit 
the  large  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He 
availed  himself  of  these  changes  to 
strengthen  the  city  with  additional  for- 
tifications, and  so  far  succeeded  that 
its  impregnable  position  saved  it  from 
the  inroads  of  the  northmen  under  Ra- 
dagaldus  and  Alaric.  Without  enter- 
ing into  details  of  the  administration 
oi  Ravenna  under  Placidia,  the  sister 
of  Houorius,  during  the  minority  of 
Valentinian,  it  may  be  suffici^t  to 
state  that  under  his  feeble  successors 
even  the  natural  advantages  of  ^e  city 
were  unable  to  offer  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  wild  tribes  of  Odoacer,  who 
in  little  more  than  seventy  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Honorius,  made  himself 
roaster  of  Ravenna  and  extinguished 
the  Empire  of  the  West.  His  rule, 
however,  had  lasted  but  fifteen  years 
when  Theodoric,  king  of  the  East 
Goths,  crossed  the  Al))8  with  a  power- 
fVil.army,  and    after  several  gallant 


struggles  overthrew  Odoaoer,  and  madcr 
Ravenna  the  camtal  of  itte  Gothic 
kingdom.  Theoooric  was  succeeded 
in  ^  sovereignty  of  Italy  by  two  of  his 
descendants,  and  they  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  elective  kings, 
from  the  last  of  whom  Justinian  eudoa- 
voured  to  reconquer  the  lost  provinces 
by  the  valour  and  military  genius  of 
Belisarius.  The  campaign  of  that  g^reat 
general,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of 
Ravenna,  are  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  cir* 
cnmstances  attending  the  recall  of  Be- 
lisarius, and  the  appointment  of  Narses, 
the  new  general  of  Justinian,  who  drove 
the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  and  was  in- 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Exasch 
of  Ravenna.  The  title  thus  conferred 
upon  the  ^eivourite  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  was  extended  to  his  successors 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Greek 
dominion ;  the  functions  of  the  exarchs 
corresponded  in  some  measure  to  those 
of  the  ancient  nraettH-ian  prefects,  and 
the  imperial  delegates  who  filled  that 
office  acquired  a  place  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  princes.  Their  administration 
comprised  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy, 
their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  the  pope  or  bishop  of  the 
christian  capital  was  regarded  as  sub- 
ject to  their  authority,  possessing  merely 
a  temporal  bar(my  in  Rome  dependant 
on  the  exarchate.  The  tetritory  under- 
stood to  be  comprised  in  the  Exaroh' 
aie^  included  modem  Romagna,  the 
districts  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  the 
maritime  Pentapolis  or  the  line  of  towns 
extending  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and 
a  second  or  inland  Pentapolis,  includ- 
ing several  towns  as  far  as  the  range 
of  the  Apennines.  The  exarchate  lasted 
186  years,  but  its  power  soon  began 
to  decline:  the  Romans  erected  a 
kind  of  republic  under  their  bishop, 
and  Astolf^us  king  of  the  Lombards, 
seeing  that  Ravenna  would  be  an  easy 
prey,  drove  out  Eutichius,  the  last 
exarch,  made  himself  master  of  the 
city,  and  created  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  Longobardic  kingdom,  a.d.  754. 
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The  attempt  of  the  Lombards  to  seize 
Rome  also  as  a  dei)endency  of  the 
exarchate,  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
church  the  powerful  army  of  the  Franks 
under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  by 
whom  the  Lombards  were  expelled,  and 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate  given  to 
the  Holy  See  as  a  tem|)oral  possession ; 
**  and  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time 
a  christian  bishop  invested  with  the 
prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince,  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of 
justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna." 
During  all  these  changes  the  city 
long  preserved  its  town  coimcil  and  its 
municipal  privileges :  its  elective  ma- 
gistracy may  be  traced  down  to  a.d. 
625,  and  it  was  vested  exclusively  in 
prefects  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  Ravenna  during 
the  high  and  palmy  days  of  its  pros- 
perity as  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  will 
hardly  be  complete  without  tracing  its 
history  through  its  subsequent  decline; 
«ince  many  memorials  of  the  events 
which  occurred  during  this  period  will 
be  found  hereafter  in  the  particular 
description  of  the  city.  After  the  re- 
«toration  of  the  exarchate  to  Rome  by 
the  Carlovingian  princes,  the  fortunes 
of  Ravenna  began  rapidly  to  decline; 
its  archbishops  frequently  seized  the 
government,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  re- 
peated commotions  among  its  own  citi- 
zens. In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
constitution  of  Ravenna  strongly  tended 
to  aristocracy ;  the  "  Monumenti  Ra- 
vennatis,**  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
statutes  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
society  of  the  time  show  that  its  general 
council  was  composed  of  only  250,  and 
its  special  council  of  only  70  persons, 
in  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ohibelines,  Pietro  Traversari,  an  ally 
of  the  former  faction,  declared  himself 
Duke  of  Ravenna  (1218),  without 
changing  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
city.  His  son  and  successor  quarrelled 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who 
reduced  Ravenna  to  obedience,  and 
despoiled  it  of  many  of  its  treasures. 
The  city  was  taken  shortly  after  by 
Cardinal  Ubaldini,  legate  of  Innocent 


IV.,  and  reduced  ft^in  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  governed  it 
by  vicars.  In  1275,  it  was  subject  to 
the  family  of  Polenta,  whose  connection 
with  it  is  commemorated  by  Dante  un- 
der the  image  of  an  eagle  which  figured 
in  their  coat  of  arms ; 

'*  Ravenna  sta  com'  h  stata  molti  anni : 
L'aquila  da  Polenta  \k  si  cova, 
Si  clie  Cervia  rioopre  coi  suoi  yamii." 
!»/.  xxvii. 

After  some  subsequent  changes,  the 
inhabitants  were  induced  by  civil  tu- 
mults arising  from  the  ambition  or 
cupidity  of  its  powerful  citizens  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Ve- 
nice, by  which  the  government  was  seized 
in  1441.  Ravenna  flourished  under  the 
republic ;  its  public  buildings  were  re- 
stored, its  fortress  was  strengthened,  and 
the  laws  were  administered  with  justice 
and  wisdom.  After  retaining  it  for 
68  years,  the  Venetians  finally  ceded  it 
to  the  church  under  Julius  II.  in  1509 ; 
and  it  then  became  the  capital  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  was  governed  by  the  papal 
legates.  In  less  than  fbree  years  after 
this  event,  the  general  Italian  war  wbicb 
followed  the  leagueofCambray  brought 
into  Italy  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  under 
Gaston  de  Foix,  who  began  his  cam- 
paign of  Romagna  by  the  siege  of  Ra- 
venna. After  a  vain  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  assault,  in  which  he  was  bravely 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants,  the  arrival 
of  the  papal  and  Spanish  troops  induced 
him  to  give  battle,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  11, 1512.  Italy  had  never 
seen  so  bloody  a  battle;  little  short  of 
20,000  men  are  said  to  have  lain  dead 
upon  the  field,when  theSpanish  infantry, 
yet  unbroken,  slowly  retreated.  Gaston 
de  Foix,  furious  at  seeing  them  escape, 
rushed  upon  the  formidable  host  in  the 
vahi  hope  of  throwing  them  into  dis- 
order, and  perished  in  the  attempt 
about  three  miles  from  the  walls  of  Ra- 
venna. The  French  won  the  victory, 
but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  their  chivalrous  commander. 

At  the  French  invasion  of  1790,  Ra- 
venna was  deprived  of  its  rank  as  the 
capital  of  Romagna,  which  was  given 
to  Fori! ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Austria 
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in  1799,  only  to  be  again  txansferredby 
the  French  in  the  following  year.  On 
&e  fall  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  Ra- 
venna Tras  again  made  the  diief  city  of 
the  proirince,  but  its  ancient  glory  was 
gone  for  ever,  and  only  three  towns  and 
a  few  castles  were  left  subject  to  its  au- 
thority. Thus  have  dwindled  away  the 
pomp,  power,  and  magnificence  of  a 
city,  the  residence  of  emperors  and 
princes,  and  the  capital  of  three  king- 
doms. 

Ravenna,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  Legation  comprehending 
by  the  returns  of  1833  a  population  of 
225,806  inhabitants,  and  a  surface  of 
95  square  leagues ;  the  city  is  inhabited 
by  10,582  persons,  and  its  immediate 
territory,  irrigated  by  seven  rivers  and 
numerous  torrents,  numbers  28,265 
agriculturists.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  car- 
dinal archbishop,  who  has  the  title  of 
metropolitan,  and  to  whom  all  the 
bishops  of  Romagnaare  suffragans.  Its 
bishopric,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  christian  world,  was  founded  a.d.44, 
by  S.  Apollinaris,  a  disciple  of  Peter; 
and  it  obtained  the  dignity  of  an  archi- 
episcopal  see  as  early  as  439,  under  Pope 
Sixtus  III.  The  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  three  miles.  Besides  its  churches 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest, 
it  contains  a  college,  a  museum,  public 
^  schools,  and  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts.  Its  port,  communicating  with 
the  Adriatic  by  a  canal,  is  still  consi- 
dered one  of  the  great  outlets  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  Ix)mbardo- Venetian 
kingdom. 

The  Cathedral,  once  a  remarkable  ex- 
^  ample  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  has  lost 
all  traces  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  built  by  S.  Orso,  archbishop  of 
the  see,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
called  from  him  ^'  Basilica  Orsiana.^' 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  caitury,  and 
<U)mpletely  spoilt ;  the  cylindrical  cam- 
panile, whose  form  reciJls  the  minarets 
^  of  Constantinople,  alone  remains  of  the 
oariginal  building.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  present  church  is  the  celebrated 
^  painting  by  Guido  in  the  chapel  of  the 
SS.  Sacramento  representing  the  fall  of 


the  manna,  and  the  lunette  above  rem- 
senting  the  meeting  of  Melchiseoeck 
and  Abraham;  these  are  classed  by 
Lanzi  among  Guido's  belt  worka. 
Amoog  the  other  pictures  which  de- 
serve notice,  are  the  grand  bauqiiet 
of  Ahasuerut  by  Carlo  Bononi,  well 
known  by  the  minute  description  ci 
Lanzi,  ajod  the  modem  painting  by 
Camuccmi  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  by  St.  Orso.  The  high  altar 
contains  an  um  of  Greek  marble,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  nine 
early  bishops  of  the  see.  The  silver 
crucifix  is  covered  with  sculptures  of  ~" 
the  sixth  century.  The  chapel  of  the 
Madomia  del  Sudore  contains  a  large 
marble  um  covered  with  bas-relieft  in 
which,  as  related  by  the  inscription,  are 
the  ashes  of  St.  Barbatiau,  confessor  of 
Galla  Placidia.  Behind  the  choir  are 
two  slabs  of  Grecian  marble,  with  sym- 
bolical representations  of  animals,  which  v. 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  pulpit,  the 
work  of  the  sixth  century.  lu  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  sacristy  is  a  Paschal  ca- 
lendar on  marble,  much  prized  by  an-  v 
tiquaries  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
astronomical  knowledge  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity.  It  was  calculated 
for  95  years,  begitminff  with  532,  and 
ending  in  626.  Here  is  also  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  Guidoy  the  angel  offering  bread 
and  wine  to  Ellijah.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains the  pastoral  chair  of  St.  Maxtmian^ 
formed  enturely  of  ivory,  with  the  mono*  ' 
gram  in  front  of  "  Maximianus  £pisco- 
pus."  The  bas-reliefs  below  the  mono- 
gram represent  the  Saviour  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  shepherd  and  priest  in  the 
midst  of  the  four  evangelists:  on  the 
two  exterior  sides  is  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph, and  those  which  remain  on  the 
back  represent  various  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  precious  as  a 
specimen  of  art  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  has  evidently  suffered  from  iii- 
judicious  cleaning.  Behind  the  grand 
door  of  the  cathedral  are  still  preserve^d 
some  fragments  of  its  celebrated  door  of 
vine  wood,  which  has  been  superseded 
by  one  of  modern  constmction*.  The 
original  planks  are  said  to  have  been 
13  feet  long  and  nearly  IJ  wide— a 
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proof  tiutt  the  anciefats  were  eoireet  in 
ftatiug  tfa&t  the  vine  sttmint  a  great  sixe, 
and  that  we  may  rely  on  the  aisertion 
that  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Bpbesus  was 
made  of  the  vine  wood  of  Cypruf.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  the  Ra- 
venna  doors  was  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

7%e  ancient  Baptittay,  called  also 
*^  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,"  now  separated 
from  the  cathedral  by  a  street,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  likewise  founded  by 
S.  Orso :  it  was  repaired  in  451  by  the 
archbishop  Neo,  and  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist.  It  is  like  most  bap- 
tisteries of  the  early  christians,  an  octa- 
gonal building;  the  interior  has  two 
circles,  each  of  eight  arcades,  the  lower 
resting  on  eight  columns  widi  different 
capitals,  placed  in  each  angle  of  the 
building;  the  upper  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  dissimilar  in  form  as  well 
as  in  the  capitals.  The  lower  columns 
are  consid^bly  sunk,  and  both  these 
and  the  upper  series  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  some  ancient  temple. 
The  cupola  is  adorned  with  well-pre- 
served mosaics  of  the  fifth  century,  re- 
presenting in  the  ceutxe  Christ  baptised 
m  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  circumference 
the  twelve  apostles,  with  other  orna- 
ments. The  grand  vase,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, is  composed  of  Greek  marble  and 
porphyry.  There  are  two  chapels  in 
the  building :  that  on  the  right  contains 
a  sculptured  marble  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  belonged  to  the  ciborium  of 
the  old  cathedral ;  that  on  the  left  has 
a  beautiful  urn  of  Parian  marble  covered 
with  symbols  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
ancient  nuptial  purifications  ;  it  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cae- 
sarea.  The  ancient  metal  cross  on  the 
summit  of  the  baptistery  merits  notice 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  t  it  bears  an 
inscription  recording  that  it  was  erected 
in  689  by  Archbishop  Theodorus. 

The  magnificent  Baiilica  of  San 
Vitaki  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style, 
exhibits  the  octagonal  form  with  all 
the  accessories  of  Eastern  splendour. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  tem- 
ples, it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 


history  of  art«  It  was  built  in  tW 
reign  of  Justinian  by  S.  Ecdesius,  the 
archbishop  of  the  see,  on  the  ipot  where 
St  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
was  consecrated  by  St  Mazimian  in 
547.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
adopted  by  Cbariemagne  as  the  model 
of  Ins  church  at  Aix-Ia»Cbapelle.  The 
original  pavement  is  considerably  below 
the  present  floor,  and  b  now  covered 
with  water.  The  architecture  of  the 
interior  exhibits  eight  arches  resting  on 
as  many  piers,  between  which  are  semi- 
circular recesses  of  two  stories,  each 
divided  into  three  small  arches  by  two 
columns  between  the  principal  piers. 
The  maces  between  tiie  lower  columns 
open  into  the  side  aisles,  and  those  be- 
tween the  upper  into  a  gallery.  Above, 
the  building  becomes  circular.  The 
fourteen  columns  of  the  upper  story 
have  Gothic  capitals,  some  of  which 
bear  an  anchor,  supposed  to  indicate 
that  they  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Nep^ 
tune.  The  fourteen  columns  of  the 
lower  story  have  also  Gothic  capitals  ; 
and  on  the  imposts  of  the  arches  are 
twenty-eight  monograms.  The  pilasters 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  large 
plates  of  Grecian  marble,  on  which  are 
still  to  be  traced  some  fragments  of  a 
frieze.  The  colossal  dome  is  painted 
with  frescoes  representing  the  fathers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
various  decorations,  such  as  festoons  of 
roses  hanging  from  the  roof;  all  in  the 
worst  taste,  and  at  variance  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  building. 
The  dome  is  constructed  of  earthen 
pots,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  known  of  this  kind  of  work. 
They  are  small  twisted  vessels,  having 
the  point  of  one  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  other  in  a  continued  spiral,  and 
placed  horizontally.  The  spandrils  are 
partially  filled  with  others  of  larger 
size,  twisted  only  at  the  point,  and 
arranged  vertically.  The  upper  waUs 
and  vault  of  the  choir  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  first  finished ;  invalu- 
able as  specimens  of  art  during  die 
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middle  ago,  no  has  than  at  ttudiet  at 
cuatuDM.  The  most  tUboraf  a  of  these 
moaaica  is  that  of  the  tribune,  repre- 
aeoting  on  the  light  the  Emperor  Jus- 
^tinian  with  a  vase  containing  conse- 
cratioB  oiflGnrings  in  his  hand,  surrounded 
by  courtiers  and  soldiers,  and  accom- 
panted  bj  St.  Maximian  and  two 
priest  On  the  left  the  Empress 
Theodora  with  a  similar  yase,  attended 
by  the  ladies  of  her  court  In  the 
vault  above  is  the  Saviour  throned  on 
the  globe  between  the  archangeb ;  on 
the  right  hand  is  S.  Vitalis  receiving 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  on  the 
left  S.  Eiitiohius  in  the  act  of  offering 
a  model  of  the  church.  The  vault  is 
decorated  with  arabesques,  urns,  and 
ether  ornamental  devices.  The  other 
mosaics  represent  the  Saviour  with  the 
twelve  apostles;  St.  Gervase,  and  S. 
Protasius,  sous  of  S.  Vitalis;  the 
effiering  of  Abel,  and  of  Melchisedeck ; 
Moses  with  the  sheep  of  Madan ;  Moses 
on  Mount  Horeb,  and  again  in  the  act 
of  taking  off  his  sandals  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty,  represented  by 
a  band  in  the  heavens ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac;  the  three  angels  foretelling  the 
birth  of  a  child  to  Abraham,  while 
Sarah  stands  in  the  doorway  ridiculing 
the  prediction  ;  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  and 
tlie  four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems. 
The  preservation  of  these  extraordinary 
naosaics,  still  retaiuing  the  freshness  of 
their  colours  amidst  all  the  revolutions 
of  Ravenna,  is  truly  wonderful ;  they 
have  been  the  admiration  of  every 
writer,  and  they  camiot  fail  to  afford 
the  highest  interest  not  merely  to  the 
christian  antiquary,  but  to  all  tra- 
vellers of  taste.  **  They  are  so  ex- 
cellently preserved,  that  the  figures, 
like  all  others  of  this  kind  at  Ravenna, 
seem  really  living;  in  this  choir  a 
person  might  fancy  himself  at  Con- 
stantinople :  the  features  of  Theodora, 
of  that  comedian  who  passed  from  a 
theatrical  throne  to  the  throne  of  the 
world,  have  still  a  wanton  air  that 
recalls  her  long  debaucheries.  Wbep 
I  contemplated  the  traces  of  Constan- 
tinople  whidi  exist    at  Ravenna,    it 


seamed  to  me  that  this  curious  town 
was  more  Constantinople  than  Con- 
stantinople itself,  the  aspect  of  which 
must  have  been  materially  changed  by 
the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  Otto* 
mans.  A  citizen  of  Bysantium,  my 
fancy  pictured  the  concourse  of  her 
literati,  legists,  theologians,  monks,  dis-< 
putauts,  a  deer^it  nation,'  and  the 
splendour  of  the  edifice  did  not  conceal 
tiie  weakness  of  the  empire.'' — FaUrff, 
The  splendid  marble  columns  will  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  stranger ;  many 
of  them  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  others 
are  considered  unique.  On  the  imposta 
of  the  arches  of  the  right  columns  of 
this  choir  are  two  monograms  of  /m^ 
Uamt9f  written  on  one  of  them  in  the 
reverie.  Near  the  high  altar,  on  the 
right,  are  the  celebrated  bas-reliefs,  in 
Greek  marble,  called  the  <<  Throne  of 
Neptune,"  compared  for  their  execu- 
tion and  deaign  to  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  In  then  are  seen  the 
throne  of  the  god,  with  a  sea-monsttt 
extended  in  front  of  it ;  a  winged  genius 
holds  a  trident  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
left  two  other  genii  are  seen  bearing  a 
large  shell.  The  ornaments  {A  these 
sculptures  are  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  a  cornice  with  tridents^ 
dolphins,  shells,  and  two  sea-horses. 
It  is  recorded  by  M.  Valery  that  these 
beautiful  sculptures  were  mutilated 
*'  by  a  too  scrupulous  priest,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration being  punished  for  his  strange 
crime.''  The  Chapel  of  the  SS,  Sacra- 
mento  contains  a  gilded  ciborium  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angela,  and  a  picture 
of  St.  Benedict  by  Francesco  Geati,  a 
pupil  of  Guido.  The  assumption  of 
St.  Gertrude  is  by  Andrea  Barbiani. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  Sacristy  is  a 
superb  bas-relief  of  Greek  marble,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Claudius, 
representing  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Au- 
gustus;" It  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  in  the  first  is  tlie  goddess 
Rom^  with  Claudius  and  Julius  Caesar 
bearing  a  star  on  the  forehead  as  an 
emblem  of  divinity.  Livia  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  Juno,  and 
Augustus  under  that  of  Jupiter.     The 
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second  lepreseuts  a  sacrifice*  This  pre- 
cious sculpture  is  su]pposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  decorations  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Augustus.  The  pictures 
in  the  Sacristy  are  the  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  with  St.  Sebastian  and  other 
saints,  mentioned  by  Lanzi  among  the 
best  works  of  Latca  Longhi,  a  native 
artist ;  the  Sta.  Agata  is  by  his  daughter 
Bai'bara,  and  the  Annunciation  by  his 
son  Francesco  Longhi ;  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Erasmus  is  by  another  native 
painter,  Gtambattista  Barbiam;  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip 
is  by  CamUlo  Proeaccini,  The  Tomb  of 
the  Exarch  Isaac,  **  the  great  orna- 
ment of  Armenia,"  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. It  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  wife  Susanna,  and  bears  a  Greek 
inscription  recording  the  glory  he  ac- 
quired in  the  east  and  in  the  west, 
and  comparing  her  widowhood  to  that 
of  the  turtle  dove.  The  urn  containing 
his  ashes  is  of  Greek  marble,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den.  Isaac  was  the  eighth 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  died  in  the 
city,  according  to  Muratori,  a.d.  644. 
The  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Evan- 
gelista  was  founded  in  425  by  the  Em- 
press Galla  Hacidia,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  in  a  tempest  during  her 
voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna 
with  her  children.  Like  the  cathedral 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  cha- 
racter by  restorations,  and  most  of  its 
mosaics  have  disappeared.  The  church 
tradition  relates,  that  not  knowing  with 
what  relic  to  enrich  the  church,  the 
empress  was  praying  on  the  subject 
when  St.  John  appeared  to  her  in  a 
vision ;  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  for 
the  purpose  of  embracing  them,  but 
the  evangelist  disappeared,  leaving  one 
of  his  sandals  as  a  relic.  This  vision 
is  represented  in  a  bas-relief  over  the 
transom  of  its  pointed  doorway,  the 
work  probably  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  bas-relief  is  in  Greek  marble ;  the 
lower  part  shows  St.  John  incensing 
the  altar,  with  the  empress  embracing 
his  feet ;  in  the  upper  part  she  appears 
offering  the  sandal  to  the  Savidiur  and 


St.  John,  while  S.  Barbatian  and  his 
attendants  are  seen  on  the  other  tide.' 
The  doorway,  especially  in  &e  small 
niches,  is  richly  sculptured  witb  figuies 
of  saints,  and  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  Gothic  architectuie  of  the  period. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  consisting 
of  three  naves  supported  by  twenty- 
four  ancient  colunms,  contains  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  repose  the  renuiins 
of  SS.  Canzio,  Canziano,  and  Canzi- 
anilla,  martyrs;  the  ancient  altar  of 
the  confessional,  constructed  of  Greek 
marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  the 
work  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  some 
fragments  of  a  mosaic,  representing  the 
storm  and  the  vow  of  Galla  Placidia. 
The  vault  of  the  second  chapel  is  painted 
by  Giotto,  representing  the  four  Evan- 
gelists with  their  symbols,  and  St.  Gre^ 
gory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin,  and  St. 
Jerome.  The  other  paintings  in  this 
church  do  not  merit  any  particular 
attention;  but  the  ancient  quadran- 
gular Campanile^  the  articulations 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  white 
and  green  mosaics,  is  remarkable  for 
its  two  bells  cast  by  Robert  of  Saxony 
in  1208. 

The  Church  rf  S.  Giovanni  Battista, 
built  by  Galla  Placidia  for  her  con-  ^ 
fessor  St.  Barbatian  in  438,  was  conse- 
crated by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  but 
it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1683. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  three 
sepulchral  urns  or  sarcophagi,  the 
largest  of  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Pietro  Traversari,  already  mentioned  as 
lord  of  Rav«3na,  who  died  in  1225. 
The  marble  and  other  columns  of  the 
interior  are  chiefly  adi^ted  from  the 
ancient  building ;  some  of  them  how- 
ever were  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  church  on  the  supposed  site  of 
the  imperial  palace  in  which  Galla 
Placidia  resided.  The  church  contains 
two  paintings  by  Francesco  Longhi,  one 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  -" 
St.  Clement  and  St  Jerome ;  the  other 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  ancient  Qturch  of  San  Fittore  s,^ 
contains  a  painting  of  St.  Joseph  and 
the  infant  Saviour,  with  S.  Victor  and 
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&  Eostachios,  by  Patquali  da  Forit, 
mentioiied  with  pndse  by  Lansi. 
The  Ouirekof  San  Dom4$tico,  a  retto- 

"^  ration  of  an  ancient  bafilica  founded 
by  the  exarchs,  contains  some  fine 
works  of  RondmeUo,  a  native  painter 
and  pupil  of  Bellini.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  S.  Jerome^  S.  Domenico, 
S.  Joseph,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  two  paintings  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  S.  Domenico  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  choir,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Magdalen  and  other  saints, 
are  by  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  is  an  ancient  wooden 
crucifix  curiously  covered  with  fine 
linen  in  imitation  of  human  skin, 
which  is  said  to  have  sweated  blood 
during  the  battle  of  Ravenna  under 
Gaston  de  Foix.  The  second  chapel 
CO  the  left  contains  the  Fifteen  Myste- 
ries of  the  Rosary,  by  LMca  Limghi; 

•^  and  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  nas  a 
fine  picture  by  the  same  artist  repre- 
scnting  the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

^  The  Church  of  S»  ApoUmare  Nuovo, 
built  by  Theodoric  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  as  the  cathedral  of 
his  Arian  bishops,  was  consecrated  for 
Catholic  worship  by  S.  Agnello,  arch- 
bishop, at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom, under  the  name  of  iS.  Martino. 
It  was  also  called  China  di  Cielo  Aureo^ 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  decora- 
tioos.  It  assumed  its  present  name  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  belief  that 
the  archbishops  had  buried  the  body  of 
St.  Apollinaris  within  its  walls,  in  order 

^  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  The  twenty-four  columns 
of  Greek  marble  with  Gothic  capitals 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  were 
brought  from  Constantinople.  Tlie 
walls  of  the  nave  are  covered  with 
superb  mosaics,  executed  under  the 
archbishop  Agnello  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. On  the  left  is  represented  the 
cUy  of  Classe,  with  the  sea  and  ships ; 
in  the  foreground  twenty -two  virgins, 
each  holding  in  her  hand  a  crown,  and 

--  accompanied  by  the  magi,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  their  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
and  Child  sitting  op  a  throne  between 
angels.    (y%  the  opposite  side  of  the 


nave,  the  mo«uo  prewnts  us  with  a 
picture  of  Ravenna  at  that  period,  in 
which  we  distinguish  the  Efasilica  of 
S.  Vitale,  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric 
bearing  the  word  Palathtm  on  the  fa- 
cade ;  twenty-five  saints  holding  crowns 
and  receiving  the  benediction  ci  the 
Saviour  sitting  on  a  throne  between 
four  angels.  The  rest  of  these  walls  as 
high  as  the  gilded  roof  are  covered 
with  mosaics  representing  the  fathers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
various  miracles  of  the  Saviour.  It  is 
said  that  another  mosaic,  representing 
the  emperor  Justinian,  exists  in  toler- 
able preservation  behind  the  organ.  In 
the  nave  is  the  ancient  pulpit  of  Greek 
marble  covered  with  Gothic  ornaments,  ~ 
supported  by  a  mass  of  grey  granite. 
The  altars  of  this  church  are  rich  in 
rare  marbles  and  verde  antique.  In 
the  last  lateral  chapel  is  preserved  the 
ancient  marble  chair  of  the  Benedic- 
tine abbots,  to  whom  the  church  for- 
merly belonged :  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Churck  of  S,  Francesco,  sun- 
posed  to  have  been  erected  in  tne 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  has  suffered  from  modem 
restorations.  •  It  has  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  divided  by  twenty-two  colunms 
of  Greek  marble.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
the  urn  containing  the  remains  of  S, 
Ljberius,  archbishop  of  the  see,  a  fine 
work  in  Greek  marble,  referred  to  the 
fourth  or  fiftii  century.  The  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  contains  two  beautiful 
columns  also  of  Greek  marble,  deco- 
rated with  capitals  sculptured  by  Pietro 
Lombardoy  by  whom  likewise  are  the 
rich  arabMques  of  the  frieze  and  pilas- 
ters. In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of 
Luffo  Numai,  of  Fori),  secretary  of 
Pino  Ordelaffi,  lord  of  that  city,  the 
work  of  Tommato  Flamberti,  On  the 
right  wall  of  the  entrance  door  is  a 
sepulchral  tablet  with  the  figure  in  bas- 
relief  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ra- 
v«mia,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  Praii- 
cesoan  monk,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Lombard  characters : 
<<  Hie  jacet  magnificus  Dominus  Hos- 
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tasius  de  Poleuta  qui  ante  diem  Mix 
obieBS  occabuit  mcoclxxxvi  die  ziv 
mensis  Martii,  cujus  anima  requietcat 
in  pace."  The  Polenta  family,  so  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality  to  Dante, 
and  for  the  fate  of  Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini, are  all  buried  in  this  church. 
On  the  left  wall  of  the  doorway  is  a 
similar  sepulchral  stone,  on  which  is 

^  sculptured  the  figure  of  Enrico  Alfieri, 
genoal  of  the  Francescan  order,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  92,  in  1405,  as  re- 

—  corded  by  the  inscription.    He  was  one 

'"  of  the  Asti  family,  and  was  therefore 

an  ancestor   of  the  illustrious  tragic 

*  poet  who  has  given  immortality  to  the 

^  name.  We  may  here  mention  the 
^  monument  called  Braocio'fortey  out- 
•^  side  this  church,  representing  a  dead 
^warrior,  whose  name  and  history  have 

, '  not  been  preserved :  it  was  highly 
,  praised  by  Canova. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Jgata,  another 

^  ancient  edifice  dating  from  the  fifth 
century,  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  twenty  columns  partly  of 
granite,  partly  of  cipolino,  witii  others 
of  Greek  marble.  Two  white  columns 
marked  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent  are* 
pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  as  worthy 
of  observation.  The  choir  contains  a 
paintmg  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Fran- 
cetoo  da  Cotignola^  praised  by  Vasari 
as  a  colourist;  and  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  right  nave  is  one  of  Ijuca  Longhit 

'  best  works,  representing  St.  Agata,  St. 
Catherine,  and  St.  Cecilia.  The  altar 
of  this  chapel  contains  the  bodies  of 
S.  Sergius,  martyr,  and  S.  Agnello, 
archbishop ;  and  bears  the  two  mono- 
grams of  SergiuB  Diacomts, 

The  ruined  Church  of  S,  Michek 
in  Jffriciacoy  built  in  the  sixth  century, 
now  profaned  by  a  fish  market,  still  re- 

^  tains  the  mosaics  of  its  tribune  and  its 
ancient  campanile.  These  mosaics, 
contemporaneous  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church,  represent  the  Saviour 
between  the  two  archangels  holding  an 
open  book,  on  one  page  of  which  is 
written  "  Qui  vidit  me  vidit  et  Patrem" 
and  on  the  other  "  Ego  et  Pater  unum 
9umuL^^  Above  is  the  Saviour  blessing 
the  gospels,   between  two  angels,  ac- 


companied by  the  seven  angels  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  Okurek  of  the  Santo  Spunto,  y 
called  also  the  church  of  5.  Teodoroy 
was  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  Theo- 
doric,  for  the  Arian  bishops ;  it  assumed 
the  name  of  S.  Theodore  after  its  cou« 
secration  to  the  Catholic  worship  by 
Archbishop  S.  Agnello,  and  afterwards 
took  the  present  name.  Besides  its  rich 
marbles,  it  contains  the  ancient  pulpit  ^ 
of  the  sixth  century  with  Gbtboc  sculp* 
tures,  which  was  used  by  the  Arian 
prelates. 

The  Church,  or  Oratory  of  SanUi 
Maria  in  Cosmedim,  near  it^  was  the  ^ 
ancient  Arian  baptistery  :  its  vault  was 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  the  sixth 
century,  after  it  had  passed  to  the  Ca« 
tholic  worship.  It  is  an  octi^ponal 
building.  The  mosaics  of  the  roof  re* 
present  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Jordan;  the  twelve  apostles,  each 
bearing  a  crown  in  his  hand,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter,  who  carries  the 
keys,  and  St.  Paul,  who  bears  two 
books.  The  large  round  block  of  Ori< 
ental  granite  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  baptismal  vase. 

The  Church  di  Santa  Crooe,  built  by  a 
Galla  Placidia  in  the  fifth  century,  and  i 
consecrated  by  St.  Peter  Chrysolegus^ 
has  been  sadly  ruined;  the  existing 
building  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  a  throne,  with  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Catherine,  by  Niocoid 
RonSnelh. 

The  Church  of  S.  Niccold,  built  by  ^ 
Archbishop  Sergius,  in  768,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow,  contains  numerous 
paintings  by  P.  Cesare  Pronti,  the  Au* 
gustin,  better  known  as  P.  Cesare  di 
Ravenna ,  whose  works  are  highly  praised 
by  Lanzi.  Among  tiiese  may  be  m&a^ 
tioned  the  St  Thomas  of  Villanova; 
the  St.  Nicholas;  the  St.  Augustin, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel ;  the 
Virgin,  with  St.  Nicholas  of  Toletitino, 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  and  other 
saints ;  the  Sta.  Monica,  considered  his 
masterpiece ;  ana  the  San  Francesco  di 
Paola.  The  large  painting  of  the  Na- 
tivity over  the  entrance  door,  the  Sebas- 
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Han  on  the  left  wall,  and  the  St  C»> 
theriue  on  th«  right,  are  by  FramcetoQ 
-    «Ca  Cotignola;   the  archangel  Raphael 
ia  by  Girolamo  Qettga  of  Urbino. 

The  Churdi  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalma 
haa  a  painting  of  the  Saviour  appearing 
to  the  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
bj  Fdippo  PasquaH;  and  tome  modem 
works  of  Dommico  Corvi  of  Viterbo, 
and  Tommaw  Sciacea  of  Mauara. 
The  Omrck  of  S,  BomuaUo,  or  CUuu, 
'^^originally  belonging  to  the  Carthui ians, 
haa  become  the  chapel  of  the  college 
of  Ravenna.    The  cupola  is  painted  in 
freaco  by  GHo.  Batiista  Barhianiy  who 
waa  also  the  painter  of  theS.  Romualdo 
in  the  choir,  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  second  chapel  contains  a  picture  of 
S.  Romualdo,  by  Guercino.    The  first 
chapel  on  the  right  has  a  painting  of 
S.  Bartholomew  and  S.  Severus,  by 
Francnchini ;  and  the  second  a  picture 
of  S.  Benedict,  by  Carh  Cignani,    The 
.jacristy  contains  two  fine  columns  of 
oriental  porphyry,  found  near  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  dasse ;  and  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Cotignoia,  highly  praised  by 
Lansi.     The  frescoes  df  the  roof  are  by 
P.  Cetare  Pronti.    In  the  refectory  is 
^^  a  fine  fresco  of  the  marriage  at  Caua, 
by  Luca  Longhi  and  his  son  Francetco; 
the  veil  thrown  over  ibe  woman  on  the 
left  of  the  Saviour  was  added  by  his 
daughter  Barbara,  to  satisfy  the  scru* 
pics,  it  is  said,  of  Cardinal  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,    then  legate    of   Raveuna. 
The  altars  of  this  church  almost  sur- 
pass  in  brilliancy  all  the  others  in  the 
city ;  many  of  the  marbles  they  con- 
tain are  precious  on  account  of  their 
extreme  rarity. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto, 
^  built  of  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea,  in  1553,  with 
a  facade  erected  in  the  last  century,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  church  of  recent  date 
m  Ravenna.  It  is  celebrated  for  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  sculptured  in 
—  marble,  in  oriental  costume,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying — a  very  early  specimen 
of  christian  art,  originally  placed  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  JPorto  Fuori, 


and  transferred  here  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  third  chapel  contains  the 
masterpiece  of  Pahma  Giovanty  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Mark .  The  sixth  chapel 
of  the  opposite  aisle  has  a  painting  oy 
Lciea  Ldm^ti,  representing  the  Yirgin, 
with  St.  Augustiu,  and  other  saint^ 
The  sacristy  contains  an  ancient  por- 
phyry vase,  beautifully  worked^  sup* 
poaed  to  have  been  a  Roman  sepm- 
chral  urn.    Near  this  church  is 

Tht  suppretted  Convent  of  Sia.  Chiara, 
founded  in  1250  by  Chiara  da  Polenta, 
and  now  almost  entirely  ruined.  In 
the  interior,  however,  may  still  be  seen 
some  of  the  frescoes  of  Gtotto,  by  whom 
it  was  originally  decorated. 

MaumSium,  of  Galla  Placidiny  called 
also  the  Church  of  SS.  Naxario  e  Celso. 
This  once  magnificent  sepulchre  was 
built  by  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  mother  of  Valentinian,  third 
emperor  of  the  West,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross,  55  Roman  palms  in 
length  and  44  in  breadth,  and  is  paved 
with  rich  marbles,  among  which  giallo 
antico  predominates.  The  cupola  is 
entirely  covered  with  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  the  empress,  in  which  we  see 
the  four  evangelists  with  their  sym- 
bols, and  on  each  wall  two  full- 
length  figures  of  prophets.  The  ansh 
over  the  door  has  a  representation  of 
tihe  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd; 
over  the  tomb  of  the  empress  is  the 
Saviour  with  the  gospels  in  his  hand ; 
and  in  each  of  the  lateral  arches  are 
two  stags  at  a  fountain,  surrounded  by 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments.  The 
high  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  mauso- 
leum, composed  of  three  grand  plates 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  and  is  referred 
to  the  sixth  century.  But  the  great 
attraction  is  the  massive  sarcophagus 
of  Greek  marble,  resembling  a  large 
cofier  with  a  convex  lid,  which  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Galla  Placidia.  It 
was  formerly  covered  with  silver  plates ; 
but  these  have  disappeared,  together 
with  the  other  ornaments  with  which 
it  was  originally  enriched.    In  the  side 
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next  the  wall  was  fonuerly  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  body  of 
the  empress  was  seen,  sitting  in  a  chair 
of  cypress  wood,  clothed  in  her  impe- 
rial robes.  Some  children  having  in- 
troduced a  lighted  candle,  in  1577, 
the  robes  took  fire,  and  the  body  was 
reduced  to  ashes;  since  that  time  the 
apertiue  has  remained  closed.  On  the 
right  is  another  sarcophagus  of  Greek 
marble  covered  with  Christian  sym- 
bols, which  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  the  brother  of  Galla 
Placidia.  On  the  left  is  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Constantius,  the  Roman  ge- 
nerfd,  the  second  husband  of  Galla 
Placidia,  and  the  father  of  Valentinian. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  door  is  a 
small  sarcophagtis,  one  containing  the 
remains  of  the  tutors  of  Valentinian, 
the  other  those  of  Honoria,  his  sister. 
"  The  subterranean  mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia  is  as  a  monument  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophes  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. This  daughter  of  Theodosius, 
sister  of  Honorius,  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian III.,  who  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  died  at  Rome,  was  a  slave 
twice,  a  queen,  an  empress;  first  the 
wife  of  the  King  of  the  Goths,  Alaric's 
brother-in-law,  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  captive,  and  afterwards  of  one  of 
her  brother's  generals,  whom  she  was 
equally  successful  in  subjecting  to  her 
will ;  a  talented  woman,  but  without 
generosity  or  greatness,  who  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  empire — whose  ambition 
and  vices  have  obscured  and  as  it  were 
polluted  her  misfortunes." — Fakty, 

Palace  of  Theodoric. — Of  this  magni- 
ficent palace  of  the  Gothic  king,  which 
served  as  the  residence  of  his  succes- 
sors, of  the  exarchs,  and  of  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  the  only  portion  re- 
maining is  a  high  wall,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  encrusted  eight  small 
marble  columns.  At  its  base  is  a  por- 
phyry  basin  of  large  size,  on  which  an 
inscription  was  placed  in  1564,  stating 
that  it  formerly  contained  the  ashes  of 
Theodoric,  and  that  it  was  originally 
situated  on  the  top  of  his  mausoleum. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  now  consi- 
der that  it  wad  a  bath ;  and  th&t  the  onlv 
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argument  in  favour  of  its  having  been 
the  sarcophagus  of  Theodoric  is  the 
inconclusive  tact  that  it  was  found  near 
his  mausoleum.  They  urge  the  diflSi. 
culty  of  placing  so  great  a  mass  on  the 
roof  of  the  mausoleum,  and  contend 
that  the  late  date  of  the  inscription 
must  be  received  as  an  additional 
ground  for  suspicion.  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  one  of  these  objections,  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  vase,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  same  machinery 
which  raised  the  solid  roof,  calculated 
to  weigh  at  least  two  hundred  tons, 
would  be  equally  efficient  in  elevating 
the  porphyry  vase.  There  is  a  flat  pro- 
jection on  the  summit  of  the  roof,  on 
which  tradition  relates  that  a  vase  or 
urn  containing  the  royal  ashes  ori- 
ginally stood.  Mr.  Hope,  however,  ob- 
serves that  "The  porphyry  receptacle, 
now  immured  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing at  Ravenna  called  Theodoric's  pa- 
lace, but  more  probably  that  of  the 
late  exarchs,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained, on  the  top  of  Theodoric's  mo- 
nument, the  body  of  that  king,  like- 
wise in  its  form  proclaims  itself  a 
6aM.''  The  palace  was  chiefly  ruined 
by  Charlemagne,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Pope,  cfurried  away  its  ornaments 
and  mosaics,  and  removed  to  France 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  which 
stood  in  the  adjoining  piazza. 

The  Tomb  (f  Dante.— Oi  all  the  , 
monuments  of  Ravenna,  there  is  none 
which  excites  so  profoimd  an  interest 
as  the  tomb  of  Dante.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  taste  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  placed,  il  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  poet 
without  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  monuments  of  Italy. 

**  Ungratefnl  Florence  I  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  thau  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  ever- 
more 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain 

adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely 

wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 
His  life,  his  feune,  his  grave,  though  rifled— 
not  thi&e  own."  Bynm* 
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The  lemains  of  die  poet  were  origi- 
nally interred  in  the  churcb  of  Sb&n 
Francesco;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
his    patron  Guido  da   Polenta   from 
Ravenna,  they  were  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected   from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Florentines,  and  from  the  excommuni- 
cation   of  the  Pope.     Cardinal  Bel- 
tramo  delPoggetto  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  burnt  with  his  tract  on  **  Mo- 
narchy,*^ and  they  narrowly  escaped 
the    profanation    of    a    disinterment. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  Bernardo  Bembo,  Podesta  of  Ra- 
venna for  the  republic  of  Venice  in 
1482,  and  father  of  the  cardinal,  did 
honour  to  his  memory  by  erecting  a 
mausoleum  on  the  present  site,  fh>m 
the  designs  of  Pietro  Lombardo.     In 
1692  this  building  was  repaired  and 
restored  at  the  public  expense  by  the 
cardinal  legate,    Domeiiico   Corsi    of 
Florence,    and  rebuilt  in  its  present 
form  in  1780,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  the  legate  of  that 
period.    It  is  a  square  building,  inter- 
nally decorated  with  stucco  ornaments 
^  little  worthy  of  such  a  sepulchre.    On 
the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  are  four  me- 
dallions   of   Virgil,    Brunetto  Latini 
(the  master  of  the  poet),  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  and  Guido  da  Polenta, 
his  patron.       On  the  walls  are  two 
Latin  inscriptions,  one  in  verse  record- 
ing the  foundation  of  Bembo,  the  other 
the  dedication  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to 
^e  "  Poets  sui  temporis  primo  restitu- 
twi."    The  sarcophagus  of  Greek  mar- 
ble which  contains  ^e  ashes  of  the 
poet,   bears  his  portrait,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  of  laurel  with  the 
motto  Firtuti  et  honori.     The  inscrip- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
^himself.     Below  it,  in  a  marble  case,  is 
a  long  Latin  history  of  the  tomb,  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more 
particularly,  as  all  the  leading  facts  it 
records  have  been  given  above. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  se- 
pulchre was  visited  by  three  of  the 
greatest  names  in  modem  literature 
deserve  to  be  mentioned;  Chateaubriand 
is  said  to  have  knelt  bareheaded  at  the 
door  before  he  entered ;  Byron  deposited 


on  the  tomb  a  cony  of  his  works ;  and 
Alfieri  prostrated  himself  before  it,  and 
embodied  his  emotions  in  one  of  the 
finest  sonnets  in  the  Italian  language : — 

"  O  gran  padre  AligMer,  m  d«l  ciel  oiiri 
Me  tuo  diicepol  uua  indegno  sUunni, 
Dal  cor  traendo  profonUi  sospiri, 
Prostrato  innanzi  a'  tuoi  Ainerd  manai,** 
&c. 

Lord  Byron's  lines  commemorating 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  and  the  monu- 
mental column  of  Gaston  de  Poix  will 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader: — 

•*  I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perished  in  hia  feme  the  hero-boy 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too 
aoon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  I 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  iu  face. 
While  weeds  aud  ordure  rankle  round  the 
base. 

"  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are 
hiid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
column : 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  de- 
cay'd, 
The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's 
volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of 

earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

•*  With  human  blood  that  column  was  ce- 
mented. 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled. 
As  if  tiie  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were 
vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he 
soil'd: 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  bluod-hounds,  ttom 
whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone.** 

Near  the  tomb  of  Dante  is  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Bynm,  whose  name 
and  memory  are  almost  as  much  asso- 
ciated with  Ravenna,  as  those  of  the 
great  "Poet-Sire  of  Italy."  He  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  to  Ra- 
venna than  to  any  oAer  place,  except 
Greece ;  he  praised  its  "  delightful 
climate,"  and  says  he  was  never  tired 
of  his  rides  in  the  pine  forest ;  he  liked 
Ravenna,  moreover,   because  it    was 
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out  of  the  beaten  track  of  travellers, 
and  because  be  found  the  higher  classes 
of  its  society  well  educated  and  liberal 
beyond  what  was  usually  the  case  in 
other  continental  cities.  He  resided 
in  it  rather  more  than  two  years,  '*  and 
quitted  it,^  says  the  Countess  Guiocioli, 
**  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  with  a 
presentiment  that  his  departure  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils : 
he  was  continually  performing  generous 
actions:  many  families  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  en- 
joyed; his  arrival  was  spoken  of  as  a 
piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his 
departure  as  a  public  calamity.''  The 
**  Prophecy  of  Dante''  was  composed 
there,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
tale  of  **  Franoesca  da  Rimini "  was 
*'  executed  at  Ravenna,  where  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  house 
in  which  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  com- 
posed.'^  The  *'  Morgante  Maggtore,'* 
'*  Marino  Faliero,'*  the  fifth  canto  of 
«  Don  Juan,'*  «  The  Blues,"  «  Sarda- 
napalus,"  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  "Cain," 
"  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  the  **  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  were  also  composed 
during  his  residence  at 

**  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea, 
Ravenna  I  where  firom  Dante's  sacred  tumb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  vene  declares. 
Drawn  inspiration."  Bogers. 

Palaces. — The  Jrchbishop^s  Palace, 
near  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices  in  Ravenna  to  the 
christian  antiquary.  The  chapel,  still 
used  by  the  archbishops, is  the  one  which 
was  built  and  used  by  St.  Peter  Chry- 
sologus  in  the  fifth  century,  without  the 
slightest  alteration  or  change :  no  pro- 
faning hand  has  yet  been  laid  on  its  altar 
or  mosaics.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
large  plates  of  Greek  marble,  and  the 
ceiling  still  retains  its  mosaics  as  fresh 
as  when  they  were  first  made.  In  the 
middle  they  represent  the  symbols  of 
the  evangelists;  and  below,  arranged 
in  circles,  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  and 
various  saints.  The  altar  has  some 
mosaics  which  belonged  to  the  tribune 


of  the  cathedral  previous  to  its  re-erec> 
tioB.  In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  Roman  and 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  other  frag-  ^ 
meuts  of  antiquity.  In  the  hall  callfd 
the  *'  Appartamento  Nobile"  is  a  bust  of 
Cardinal  Cappeni  by  Bernini,  and  one 
of  St.  Apollinaris  by  Thorwaldsen.  Ob 
the  third  floor  is  the  small  Archiepuo^pai 
library f  formerly  famous  for  its  records; 
but  most  of  these  disappeared  during 
the  political  calamities  c^  the  city.  It 
still  however  retains  the  celebrated  MS. 
whose  extraordinary  size  and  preservar 
tion  have  made  it  known  to  most  lite- 
rary antiquaries :  it  is  a  brief  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  which  Pope  Pascal 
II.  confirmed  die  privileges  of  thearch* 
bishops.  The  most  ancient  parchments 
preserved  in  these  archives  date  from 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Palazzo  del  Govemo,  a  building 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  recently  re- 
stored, contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger.  The  portico  is  suppcffted  by 
eight  granite  columns,  with  Gothic  ca^ 
pitals,  on  four  of  which  is  the  mono- 
gram of  Theoooricus. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  has  marUe 
busts  of  seven  cardinal  legates,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gates  o^^Pavia,  captured 
from  that  city  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  public  archives  for- 
merly contained  a  large  collection  (»f 
historical  documents,  but  most  of  them 
have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  dates 
only  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Palazzo  Cavalli,  the  P.  L9V0' 
ielliy  the  P.  Rasponi,  the  P.  Spr4t*,  &c,, 
had  all  of  them  small  galleries  oft  paint- 
ings ;  but  with  few  exceptions  the  pa^ 
triotism  of  their  noble  owners  induced 
them  to  transfer  their  collections  to  the 
Public  Academy  of  .the  Fine  Arts. 
The  fine  ceiling  of  the  Pal.  Giulio  Raa- 
poni,  representing  the  death  of  Camilla 
queen  of  the  Volsci,  by  jigrkoloy  is 
interesting,  because  the  figure  of  the 
queen  is  a  portrait  of  Madame  Murat, 
whose  daughter  married  into  the  £EimUy . 

The  Library,  Biblioteca  Comtma^, 
founded  by  the  Abate  D.  Pietro  Ca- 
neti  of  Cremona,  in  1714,  and  subse- 
quently enriched  by  private  munifi- 
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cence  and  by  tke  libnriet  of  tuppTeMed 
CQDTente,  contains  tipwardi  or  40,000 
volumes,  700  manuscripts,  and  a  large 
eollectkm  of  first  editions  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century.  Among  its  MS.  collections, 
the  most  precious  is  tbe  celebrated  Co- 
dex  €!/(An$tophaHe$  of  tbe  tenth  century, 
long  known  as  unique,  and  used  by 
Bekker  for  tbe  luvemiu  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Leipkig  in  1794.  It  is  re- 
corded ol  this  MS.  that  Eugene  Beau- 
faamois  wished  to  purchase  it ;  but  the 
iababiCants  bmngresol?ed  not  to  lose 
so  great  a  treasure,  concealed  the  vo- 
lume. Cardinal  Consalvi  also  endea- 
Touted  to  de{ffiv€  tbe  citizens  of  it,  and 
ordered  them  to  sell  it  to  the  King  of 
Denmark ;  but  they  were  equally  firm, 
and  tbe  affair  at  length  terminated  iu  two 
sebolais  from  Copenhi^;en  being  sent  to 
copy  it.  A  MS.  of  Danie,  on  vellum, 
witii  beautiful  miniatares  of  the  four- 
teerrth  century,  is  preserved  here:  its 
▼enion  is  little  known.  Among  tiie 
prinoepi  editions,  which  range  from  1 465 
to  1500,  are  the  Deeretah  of  Boniface 
FJU.,  im.  veilum,  Mit^nce,  Fautt  and 
Scheeffer,  1465;  the  Pliny  the  Ytmngtr^ 
«n  veUum^  2  vols.,  Fenioe,  Gio.  Sptra, 
1468;  The  Bible,  with  miniaturet,  on 
kid,  Fenice,  Janeon,  1478 ;  the  St.  Au^ 
^uttin,  De  CiviiateDin,  1468 ;  the  Dante 
of  Lodovic9  and  AUterto  Piemonteti,  Mi' 
lan^  1478.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
collection  may  be  noticed,  the  History 
Bf  the  (Mand  New  Testament^  in  Chi- 
Acse,  printed  on  silky  and  a  series  of  up- 
wards of  4,000  parchments,  beginning 
with  the  eleventh  and  ending  with  the 
last  century,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
order  of  Canonici  Regulari  Lateran- 
eosi. 

7%tf  A^tseum,  besides  a  good  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  vases,  idols, 
bronses,  and  carved  work  in  ivory, 
ccmtains  a  rich  cabinet  of  medalsy  an- 
cient and  modem.  The  ancient  are 
arranged  in  three  classes:  1.  Medals 
of  the  free  cities  ;  2.  Consular ;  and  3. 
Imperial.  In  the  second  class  is  one 
of  Cicero,  struck  by  the  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Lydia :  it  bears  on  one  side 
hia  profile  and  name  in  Greek  charac- 
ters, and  on  the  other  a  hand  holding  a 


crown  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  an  ear 
of  com,  a  boagh  of  the  vine  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  inscripticni 
in  Gxeek  <*  Theodore  of  the  Magnesians 
near  Mt  Sipylus."'  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  unique  example.  The  modem 
collection  is  also  arranged  in  thret 
classes :  I.  Medals  of  the  Popes  from 
Gregory  III. ;  2.  Medals  of  illustrious 
personages  and  of  royal  dynasties ;  3. 
Coins  of  various  Italian  citiM.  In  tbe 
first  class  is  a  fine  medal  of  Benedict 
III.,  interesting  because  it  is  considered 
conclusive  as  to  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan, 
In  the  second  class  is  a  complete  series 
of  tbe  House  of  Medici,  in  eighty-four 
bronse  medals  of  equal  size. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an 
sulmimble  institution  of  recent  date,  . 
does  honour  to  the  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened feelings  of  the  citizens.  It 
contains  a  Piuacothek  or  museum  of 
pictures,  and  a  good  collection  of  plas« 
ter  casts  of  celelw ated  masterpieces  both 
ancient  and  modem,  contributed  by  dif- 
ferent beue^Actors  at  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence. Many  of  the  resident  nobility, 
desirous  of  promoting  the  design,  havt 
removed  their  family  collections  from 
their  palaces  and  deposited  them  in 
this  public  museum,  to  which  all  classes 
of  students  have  free  access.  The  Co- 
mune  likewise  contributed  the  pic- 
tures in  their  possession ;  and  the  ami- 
able Cardinal  Archbishop  Falconieri 
encouraged  the  institution  by  similar 
libemlityand  patronage.  Among  the 
works  it  contains  may  be  mentioned 
the  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  St.  Francis, 
by  Leonardo  da  Finci ;  head  of  St. 
Anna,  Correggio  (?)  ;  sketch  of  a  Fury, 
Michael  Angela ;  the  Crucifixion,  Do* 
niel  da  Folterra ;  St.  John,  Ouercino; 
the  Deposition,  and  u  Portrait,  Ba*- 
roccio;  the  Deposition,  the  Nativity, 
Guido;  the  Virgin  throned,  Sassoferrato  ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Magdalen,  ^/bono  ; 
two  portraits,  Tintoretto;  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, Portrait  of  Charles  V.,  the  Depo- 
sition, the  Nativity,  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  Latca  Longhi;  a  Nun,  Barbara 
Longhi;  the  Deposition,  Fasari ;  the 
flight  out  of  Egypt,  Ijuca  Giordano ; 
the  Virgin  throned,  Francesco  da  Co* 
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tignola :  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Imtocenzio  da  Imola  ;  St.  Jerome,  Albert 
Durtr;  two  battles,  RtAens ;  the  che- 
mist, Gerard  Dow;  a  banquet,  Teniers; 
landscapes,  by  f^anderveldewoA  Berghem, 

The  Hospital,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
founded  by  Archbishop  CJodronchi  at 
his  own  expense,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  old  hospital  in  the  Via  del  uirotto. 
In  the  court  is  a  cistern  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  M.  Angelo. 

The  Theatre,  erected  in  1724  by  Car- 

""     dinal  Bentivoglio,  has  four  tiers    of 

boxes,  and  is  generally  well  supplied 

with  the  leading  performers  of  Milan 

and  other  great  towns  of  Italy. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore,  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  Forum 
Senatorium,  has  two  granite  columns 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  one  of  which 
bears  the  statue  of  St.  Apollinaris  by 
Pietro  Lombardi ;  the  other'a  statue  of 
St.  Vitalis  by  Clemente  MoUi,  which 
replaced  one  of  St.  Mark  by  Lom- 
bturdo,  in  1509,  when  Ravenna  was  re- 
stored to  the  church.  Between  them 
is  the  sitting  statue  of  Clement  XII., 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  "S.  P.  Q."  of 
Ravenna,  in  gratitude  for  the  service 
Tendered  by  Siat  pontiff  in  diverting 
tile  channel  of  the  Ronco  and  Mon- 
tone,  by  which  the  city  was  threatened. 

The  Piazza  delP  Jquila  is  80  called 
from  the  Tuscan  coltunn  of  grey  granite 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Gaetani,  to  whose 
memory  it  was  erected  in  1609. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  has  a  similar 
column  of  grey  granite,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  placed 
there  in  1659. 
^  The  Torre  del  PMUco,  a  large  square 
leaning  tower,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  stranger,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  its  history  or  origin. 

The  Five  Gates  of  Ravenna  merit 
notice ;  the  Porta  Adriana,  a  handsome 
gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  was  built 
in  1585  by  Cardinal  Ferrerio,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  famous  Porta  Anrea 
built  by  Claudian  and  ruined  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Porta 
~  Alberoni,  formerly  called  F.  Corsini  in 


honour  of  Clement  XII.,  was  built  by 
Cardinal  Alberoni  in  1789.  The  Porta 
S.  Mamantef  of  the  Tuscan  order,  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
dedicated  to  S.  Mama,  was  built  in 
1612,  and  called  P.Borghesia,  in  honotir 
of  Paul  V.  Near  this,  the  French' 
army  of  1512  effected  the  breach  in  the 
walls  by  which  they  entered  and  sacked 
the  city.  The  Porta  Nuova^  supposed  _ 
to  have  been  designed  by  Bernini,  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  P.  San  Lorenzo,  rebuilt  in  1653 
by  Cardinal  Donghi,  under  the  name 
of  P.  Panfilia,  in  honour  of  Innocent 
X. ;  but  the  common  name  still  re* 
mains.  The  Porta  Serrata,  so  called 
because  it  was  closed  by  the  Venetian^  ~ 
during  their  government  of  Ravenna, 
was  re-opened  by  Julius  II.  under  the 
name  of  P.  Giulia,  and  restored  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Cardinal  Cibo 
under  his  own  name ;  but  the  old  title 
commemorative  of  the  Venetians  has 
survived  the  names  both  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  legate.  The  Porta  Sisi^  m  the 
Doric  style,  formerly  called  P.  Ursisina,  ~ 
and  P.  di  Sarsina,  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1568,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  gateway,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown. 

The  Fortress  of  Ravenna,  built  by 
the  Venetians  in  1457,  and  then  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy, 
supplies  us  in  its  present  state  of  ruin 
with  a  commentary  on  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  city :  it  was  partly  demolished 
in  1735  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
Ponte  Nuovo  over  the  united  stream  of 
the  Ronco  and  Montone,  and  little  now 
remains  but  the  foundations. 

The  Port  of  Ravenna  is  still  much 
frequented  by  the  trading  barges  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  old  Porto  Candiano 
being  rendered  useless  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  the  Canale 
Naviglio  was  opened  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  at  the  new  Porto 
Corsini,  The  length  of  this  canal  is 
about  five  miles,  and  a  broad  road  has 
been  made  along  its  right  bank,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  city.    Convenient  boats 
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may  alwavt  be  hired  here  for  the  pas- 
sage by  the  canals  to  Venice  or  Chi- 
oggia.    (See  the  last  Route.) 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
^  Serrata  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Theodaricy 
king  cf  the  Goths^  now  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Rotonda :  it  was  built  by 
Theodoric  himself,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Arians,  the  zeal  of  the  church  in 
promoting  the  Catholic  worship  ejected 
the  ashes  of  the  king  as  an  Arian  heretic, 
and  despoiled  his  sepulchre  of  its  orna- 
ments. It  is  a  rotunda,  built  of  square 
blocks  of  marble,  resting  on  a  deca- 
gonal basement,  each  side  of  which  has 
'tt  deep  recess  covered  with  a  semi- 
circular arch  formed  of  eleven  blocks 
of  stone  notched  into  each  other.  An 
oblique  flight  of  steps  on  each  side  of 
the  front  leads  to  the  upper  story ; 
they  were  added  to  the  building  in 
1780.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper 
story,  though  circular  within,  is  de- 
cagonal externally.  In  one  of  these 
sides  is  the  door ;  in  each  of  the  other 

-^nine  is  a  small  square  recess,  said 
to  have  been  formerly  filled  with  a 
range  of  columns  (?).  Over  these  is  a 
broad  circular  band,  above  which  all 
the  rest  is  also  circular.  The  vault 
stones  of  the  doorway  are  curiously 
notched  into  each  other,  forming  a 
straight  arch.  Above  the  circular 
band  is  a  row  of  small  windows,  over 
which  is  a  massive  cornice.  The  roof 
is  a  solid  dome  of  marble,  thirty  feet  in 
its  internal  diameter,  hollowed  out  to 

^the  depth  of  ten  feet ;  the  thickness  of 
the  centre  is  about  four  feet,  and  of  the 
edges  about  two  feet  nine  inches.  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  is  esti- 
mated at  above  200  tons.  On  the  out- 
nde  are  twelve  large  pointed  projections 
perforated  as  if  designed  for  handles : 
they  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  statues  could  have  stood 
on  them.  The  summit  is  flat,  and 
upon  it  is  supposed  to  have  rested  the 
porphyry  vase  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  king  (?).  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  umqiial  portions  by  a  large  crack. 


produced  it  is  said  by  lightning.  The 
basement  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
lower  story  is  buried  to  the  top  of  the 
arcades,  in  consequence  of  the  raising 
of  the  soiL  The  mterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  circular,  with  a  niche  opposite  ' 
the  door,  apparently  intended  for  an 
altar. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  Sia,  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori, 
built  towards  the  en4  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  B.  Pietro  Onesti,  called  // 
Peccatorey  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  the 
Virgin  made  during  a  storm  at  sea  in 
1096.  The  left  nave  on  entering  the 
church  contains  the  ancient  sarcophagus 
in  which  the  body  of  the  founder  was 
deposited  in  1119.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  church  arises  from  its  frescoes 
by  Giotto,  in  noticing  which  Lanzi 
justly  alludes  to  the  honour  conferred 
upon  Ravenna  by  the  family  of  Po- 
lenta, in  leaving  behind  them  at  their 
fall  the  memory  of  two  such  names  as 
Dante  and  Giotto.  It  is  believed  that 
the  entire  church  was  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  that  great  master ;  and  the 
lateral  chapels,  part  of  the  left  wall  of 
the  middle  aisle,  and  other  parts  of  the 
church  still  retain  sufficient  to  give 
weight  to  this  belief.  The  Otoir  is 
completely  covered  with  his  works; 
on  the  left  wall  are  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin;  the 
right  wall  contains  tiie  Death,  Assump- 
tion, and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Th^ 
frescoes  of  the  tribune  represent  various 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour;  under 
the  arches  are  different  Fathers  and 
Martyrs;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  the 
four  Evangelists  with  their  symbols, 
and  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  all 
undoubted  works  of  Giotto,  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  by 
Francesco  Longhi,  The  quadrangular 
tower,  which  is  the  base  of  the  CampO" 
nikf  is  considered  by  local  antiquaries 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Faro 
of  the  port,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  this  spot;  from  this 
circumstance  the  chiurch  derives  tiie 
name  of  **  di  Porto  without  the  walls." 
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BatiUca  of  S,  ApoUmare  in  Clatte. 

^  —No  traveller  should  leave  Ravenna 
without  visiting  this  magnificent  basi- 
lica, which  is  a  purer  specimen  of 
christian  art  than  any  which  can  be 
fbimd  even  in  Rome.  It  lies  on  the 
road  to  Rimini,  and  may  therefore 
be  visited  in  passing  by  persons  pro- 
ceeding south;  but  the  distance  from 
the  city  (about  three  miles),  will  not 
deter  the  traveller  interested  in  early 
Christian  antiquities  from  devoting  a 
day  to  it,  as  a  separate  excursion. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  city  a  Greek  cross  on 

^  a  small  fluted  marble  column  marks 
the  site  of  the  splendid  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Ceaarta,  founded  by  Lau- 
ritius,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  and  destroyed  in  1553  to 
mipply  materials  for  the  Ohnr ch  of  Sta. 
Miuria  in  Porto  within  the  city.  This 
act  of  spoliation  was  opposed  by  the 
oitieens ;  but  the  monks  to  whom  the 
basilica  belonged  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal 
legate,  Capo  di  Ferro,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction  by  sending  all  its 
columns  excepting  two,  together  with 
its  precious  marbles,  to  Rome.  The 
ancient  basilica  was  the  last  relic  of 
the  city  of  Cetmrea.  A  short  distance 
beyond,  the  united  stream  of  the  Ronco 
and  Montone  is  crossed  by  the  Bmte 
~-  NuovOf  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected 
while  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  legate  of 
Romagna.  The  toad  crosses  the  marshy 
plain  for  about  two  miles;  and  on 
the  very  skirts  of  the  pine -forest  is 
S»  ApoUinare  in  CUuse.  This  grand 
basilica,  whose  antiquities  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
was  built  in  534,  by  Julian  Argen- 
tarius,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  was  consecrated  by  the  archbiabop, 
St.  Maximian,  in  549^.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  quadriporticus,  but 
the  lateral  portions  have  b^n  destroyed. 
It  is  built  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  edi- 
fices. The  architrave  of  the  door  still 
retains  Hie  bronse  nails,  used  to  sustain 
the  awning  on  solemn  festivals.    The 


interior  is  divided  by  columns  of  Greek 
marble  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  oi 
lofty  and  imposing  proportions.  These 
columns,  surmounted  by  capitals  in 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup* 
port  round-headed  arches  and  a  wall, 
with  double  semicircular  windows. 
From  the  nave  twelve  steps  lead  to  the 
altar,  placed  above  a  crypt,  and  to  the 
absis,  which  is  circular  internally,  and  ^ 
^lygonal  on  the  exterior,  like  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  The  floor  is  green 
with  damp,  and  many  times  in  the 
year  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  full  of  water.  The  wall*  of  tb* 
nave,  and  part  of  those  of  the  aisles,  are 
decorated  with  a  chronological  series  of 
portraits  of  the  hiahop$  and  twchbiahop* 
of  Ravenna,  beginning  with  St.  Apol- 
linaris  of  Antioch,  a  follower  of  St. 
Peter,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Vespasian,  a.d.  74.  The  portraits  in 
the  nave  are  mosaics,  those  in  the  aisles 
are  painted;  they  come  down  in  un- 
broken succession  to  the  present  arch* 
bishop.  Cardinal  Fsdconieri,  who  is  the 
126th  prelate  from  the  commencement, 
giving  an  average  of  fourteen  years  to 
each.  The  other  mosaics  of  tike  nave 
have  disappeared,  and  the  marbles 
which  once  covered  the  walls  of  the 
side  aisles  were  carried  off  by  Sigis- 
mund  Malatesta,  to  adorn  his  church 
of  S.  Francesco,  at  Rimini.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  small  altar  of 
Greek  marble,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  St.  Maximian,  in  the  sixth  century^ 
In  the  left  aiele  are  l^our  sarcophagi  of 
Greek  marble,  covered  with  bas-r^iefs 
and  christian  symbols,  in  which  are  bn* 
ried  four  archbi^ops  of  the  see.  On  the 
wall  between,  tbereis  an  inscribed  stone 
with  an  inscription,  beginBingOriioill. 
RoM.  Imp.,  recording,  as  a  proof  of  his 
remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cfesceatitts^ 
tbat  ^  ob  patrata  crimina,^*  he  walked 
barefooted  from  Rome  to  Monte  G«r- 
gano,  and  passed  forty  days  in  penance 
m  this  basilica,  **  expiating  hissms  with 
sackcloth  and  Toluntary  scourging."  Jn 
the  right  aiele  are  ibur  sarcophagi,  si- 
milar to  those  just  described,  and  like* 
wise  containing  the  renyuns  of  early 
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archbishops  of  the  cKocesc.  All  these 
tombs  were  placed  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  under  the  external  portico, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present 
places  as  a  measure  of  security.  A 
long  inscription  in  the  wall  of  this 
aisle,  beginning  *'  In  hoc  loco  steHt 
Area*'  records  that  the  body  of  St. 
Apollinaris  was  formerly  buried  there. 
On  each  side  of  the  grand  doorway  is 
a  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  but  covered  with 
similar  ornaments  and  symbols.  The 
high  altar,  beneath  which  rests  the 
body  of  the  saint,  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  other  ornaments ;  the  baldacchino 
k  supported  by  four  nrecious  columns 
of  Oriental  "  bianco'  and  **  nero  an- 
iSco."  The  tribune  or  absis,  and  the 
arch  immediately  in  front  of  it,  are 
oorered  with  mosaiVrt  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  the  highest  stale  of  preserva- 
tion. The  upper  part  represents  the 
Transfiguration;  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  seen  pointing  to  a  small 
ligure  of  the  Saviour,  introdticed  into 
the  centre  of  a  large  cross,  surrounded 
by  a  blue  circle  studded  with  stars. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  are  the  five 
Greek  letters  expressing  **  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God."  On 
flie  arms  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  j 
and  at  the  foot  the  words  ^'  SsJus 
Mnndi."  Outside  the  circle  are  Moses 
and  Elijah ;  and  below  are  three  sheep, 
indicating  the  three  apostles — Peter, 
James,  and  John.  In  the  middle  mo- 
saic is^t.  Apollinaris,  in  archiepiscopal 
robes,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  sheep, 
a  common  s3rmhol  of  a  Christian 
eengregation.  Between  the  windows 
are  the  portraits  of  6.  Ecclesius,  S. 
Severus,  S.  Ursus,  and  S.  Ursicinus,  in 
pontMoal  robes,  in  the  act  of  blessing 
ihe  people.  On  the  left  wall  is  repre- 
sented the  consecration  of  the  church, 
by  St.  Maximianj  oa  his  left  stand 
two  priests ;  and  on  his  right  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  with  his  attendants, 
ofie  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  church.  On  the  right 
wall  arc  represented  the  sacrifices  of 
Abel,  Me)ehnedek,  and  Abraham.  On 
ike  arch  is  a  series  of  five  mosaics : 


that  in  the  middle  represents  the 
Saviour,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists ;  in  the  second  are  seen  ^ 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem, 
from  which  a  number  of  the  faithful, 
under  the  form  of  sheep,  are  issuing ; 
in  the  third  is  a  palm,  as  a  symbol  of 
victory ;  the  fourth  contains  the  arch- 
angels Michael  and  Gabriel ;  and  the 
fifth,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Under  the  high  altar  is  the  ancient 
tomb  of  St.  Apollinaris,  now  damp 
and  green  from  ftvquent  inundations. 
The  stone  book  by  the  side  of  the  altar  "" 
is  called  tiie  breviary  of  Gregory  the 
Great 

The  ancient  town  of  Cfiitiis  of  which 
this  noble  basilica  is  the  representative, 
was  one  of  the  three  districts  of  Ravenna 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was,  as 
its  name  imports,  close  to  the  sea,  now 
four  miles  distant,  and  was  the  station 
of  the  Roman  fleet.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  church,  the  town 
was  totally  destroyed  by  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  in  728. 

The  celebrated  Pineta,  or  Pine  F^retty 
is  approached  not  far  beyond  the  basi-  "'' 
lica,  and  the  road  to  Rimini  skirts  it  as 
far  as  Oervia.  This  venerable  forest,  the 
most  ancient  perhaps  in  Italv,  extends 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  from  the 
Lamone  nortl^  of  Ravenna,  to  Cervia 
on  the  south,  and  covers  a  flat  sandy 
tract,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to 
three  miles.  It  affords  abundant  sport- 
ing ;  and  the  produce  of  its  cones,  said 
to  average  2000  rubbii  aannally  and 
esteemed  the  best  in  Italy,  yields  a 
considerable  revenue,  it  wants,  how- 
ever, the  picturesque  appearance  of  a 
deciduous  forest,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
stone  pine  never  descends  low  enough 
to  unite  with  the  low  bushes,  which  oc- 
casionally fill  up  the  vacant  spaces. 
No  forest  in  the  world  is  more  re- 
nowned in  classical  and  poetical  in- 
terest :  it  is  celebrated  by  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Dryden,  and  Byron ;  it  supplied 
Rome  with  timber  for  her  fleets^  and 
upon  the  masts  which  it  produced  the 
banner  of  Venice  floated  m  the  days  of 
her  supremacy.     One  mrt  of  the  forest 
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pilaiter,  erected  in  1557  by  Pi«tro  Do- 
nato  Cesi,  president  of  Romagna,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  battle  gained  by  the 
combined  army  of  Louis  XII.  and  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  over  the  troops  of 
JuUuf  II.  and  the  King  of  Spain,  April 
II,  1512.  Four  inscriptions  on  the 
medallions  of  the  pilaster,  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pe- 
destal, record  the  events  of  that  memo- 
rable day.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  this  sanguinary  battle  in  a  preceding 
page.  Lord  Byron  mentions  the  en- 
gagement and  the  column  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  the  description  of  the  tomb 
of  Dante,  and  commemorates  die  un- 
timely fate  of  the  heroic  Gaston  de 
Foix,  who  fell  in  the  very  momrat  of 
victoiry.  «  The  monument  of  such  a 
terrible  engagement,  which  left  20,000 
men  dead  on  the  field,  and  made  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  write  from  the  spot: 
*  If  the  king  has  gained  the  iNUtle,  the 
poor  gentlemen  have  truly  lost  it,*  is 
little  funereal  or  military;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  elegant  arabesques  of 
vases,  fruit,  festoons,  dolphins,  and 
loaded  with  eight  long  tautological  in- 
scriptions, and  one  of  them  is  a  rather 
ridiculous  Jeu  de  mots.  The  speech 
that  Guicciardini  makes  Gaston  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ronco,  is  one  of  the  most  lauded  of 
those  pieces,  diffuse  imitations  of  the 
harangues  of  ancient  historians.  Be- 
sides the  illustrious  captains  present  at 
this  battle,  such  as  Pescario,  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  the  Marquis  della  Paludea 
the  celebrated  engineer  Pedro  Navaira, 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  and 
Anne  ae  Montmorency,  yet  a  youth,  . 
afterwards  constable  of  France  under 
four  kings,  who  began  his  long  dis^ 
astrous  military  career  amid  tins  tri- 
umph, several  persons  eminent  in  letters 
were  there ;  Leo  X.,  then  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  and  p^uil  legate  to  the  Spa« 
niards,  was  taken  prisoner;  Castiglione 
and  Ariosto  were  present.  The  bard  of 
Orlando,  who  has  alluded  to  the  hor- 
rible carnage  he  witnessed  there,  must 
have  been  powerfully  impressed  by  it^ 
to  paint  his  battles  with  so  much  fire* 
In  several  passages  of  his  poem  Ariosto 


still  retains  the  name  of  the  Ficoh  d^ 
Poefij  from  a  tradition  that  it  is  the 
spot  where  Dante  loved  to  meditate : — 

**  Tal,  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie. 
Per  la  pineta  in  sal  lito  di  Chiassi, 
Quando  Eolo  scirocco  fot  discio^lie." 
\  Pwg.  xxviii.  20. 

/^       Boccaccio  made  the  Pineta  the  scene 
J'    ^f   his    singular    tale    Nattagio    degU 
^  ^    ^Onetti;  the  incidents  of  which,  ending 
(xv     ^J^   in  the  amorous  conversion  of  the  ladies 
V      of  Ravenna,  have  been  made  familiar 
(i^         to  the  English    reader    by  Dryden's 
J  adoption  of  them,  in  his  Theodore  and 

Honona,  Count  Gamba  relates  that 
the  first  time  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, was  while  riding  through  this 
forest,  in  1820.  **  The  scene,"  he  says, 
**  invited  to  religious  meditation ;  it 
was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How,'  said 
Byron,  *  raising  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or 
directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  ^e  existence  of  God?— or 
how,  turning  them  to  what  is  within 
us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  iwble  and  durable  than  the 
clay  of  which  we  are  formed  1 ' ''  The 
Pineta  inspired  also  those  beautiful  lines 
in  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  :— 

««  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which    bounds    Ravenna's    immemorial 
wood. 
Booted  where  once  the  Adrian   wave 
floVd  o'er. 
To  wheie  the  last  Coesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest  1  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to 

me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 
thee! 

<*  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pioe, 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 
song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and 
mine, 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs 
along: 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 
His  hell  dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the 
fair  throng 
Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover, — shadow'a  my  mind^ 
eye." 

Colonna  de'  Francesi,  About  two 
miles  from  Ravenna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ronco,  is  the  square  column  or 
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attributes  the  Tictoiy  on  thif  occasion 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  has  been  stated  that  Al- 
fonso, in  reply  to  an  obsenration  that 
part  of  the  French  army  was  as  much 
exposed  to  his  artillery  as  the  army  of 
the  allies,  said  to  his  gunners,  in  the 
heat  of  tile  conflict,  <  Fire  away!  fear 
no  mistake — ^tfaey  are  all  our  enemies  !* 
Leo  X.  redeemed  the  Turkish  horse 
which  h^  rode  on  that  day,  and  used  it 
in  the  ceremony  of  his  posseito  (taking 
possession  of  the  tiara  at  St.  John  JLa- 
teran),  celebrated  April  11,  1513,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle.  He  had  this 
horse  carefully  tended  till  it  died,  and 
permitted  no  one  to  mount  it'* — 
Faleiy. 

^  ROUTE  13. 

BAYENNA  TO  RIMINI. 

35  Miles. 

This  is  a  good  road,  although  not 
supplied  with  post  horses,  it  follows 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  presents 
few  objects  of  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  sea  is  generally  concealed  by  banks 
of  sand. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Route,  as  far 
as  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  and  the 
Pineta,  has  been  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  magnificent  basilica  in  a 
previous  page.  Ai^er  passing  through 
the  Pineta  for  several  miles,  the  road 
crosses  the  Savio,  and  passes  through 
(^rvia,  an  episcopal  town  of  1,150 
souls,  in  an  unhealthy  situation  close  to 
the  salt  works  upon  which  its  prosperity 
'  depends.  Farther  south  is  Ceaenatico, 
a  town  of  about  1,000  souls,  partly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  but  presenting  no 
object  of  any  interest  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller. It  is  about  half  way  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  and  is  therefore 
the  usual  resting  place  of  the  vetturini. 

Beyond  this,  we  pass  some  small  tor- 
rents which  have  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Rubicon.  Farther  on, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Ri- 
mini, near  San  Martino,  we  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  spanning  a  considerable 
and  rapid  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
from  Sanf  Arcangelo,  and  called  by  the 


w 


country  people  on  the  spot  77  Rmbicone,  /  7 
The  reasons  for  regarding  this  as  tiie -;)("*  ^/ 
Rubicon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nu-    /li^^  ^ 
merous  streams  whose  pretensions  to 
that  honour  have  been  advocated  by 
former  travellers,  are  stated  at  length  in 
the  next  Route. 

The  present  road  falls  into  the  high 
post  road  shortly  before  it  reaches  £e 
Marecchia,  and  Rimini  is  entered  by 
the  Bridge  of  Augustus. 

35  miles,  Rimini  (Route  14). 

ROUTE  U. 

BOLOONA  TO  ANCONA,  BY  FORLI,  BIMINI, 
SAN  MABINO,  AND  FANG. 

16  Posts. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Fori)  tra- 
verses part  of  the  ancient  Fia  Emiiia, 
which  extended  from  Piacenza  to  Ri- 
mini. It  is  the  high  post  road,  and  is 
not  only  perfectly  level,  but  pursues 
a  straight  line  through  Imola  and 
Faenza  to  the  walls  of  Forll.  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  rich 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  districts  in  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

Leaving  Bologna,  the  road  crosses  the 
Savena  and  the  I  dice  (Idex),  and  pro- 
ceeds through  the  village  of  S.  Laz- 
zaro,  to 

l^  S.  Niccold,  a  small  village  and 
post  station.  Between  this  and  Imola 
we  pass  through  Castel  S,  Pietro,  on 
the  Siilaro  {SUarus)^  a  fortified  town  of 
the  middle  ages,  whose  castle  was  built 
by  the  Bolognese  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  now  contains,  with  Poggio, 
5,068  inhabitants.  Between  Castel  S. 
Pietro  and  Toscanella,  we  leave  the 
Legation  of  Bologna  and  enter  that  of 
Ravenna. 

H/»ioto(/>m,  La Posta,  dirty).  This 
ancient  town  occupies  the  site  of  Forum 
Comelii,  and  is  situated  on  the  San- 
temo,  the  ancient  Vatrenus.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Lombards  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  middle 
ages,  its  position  between  the  Bolognese 
and  Romagna  made  it  an  important 
acquisition  in  the  contests  for  power, 
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and  it  was  successively  held  by  (he 
diiferent  chiefs  who  exercised  such  im- 
portant sway  in  the  cities  of  central 
Italy.  It  was  united  to  the  church  un- 
der Julius  II.  As  Forum  Comeliif  and 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  Flaminian 
way,  it  was  a  city  of  some  importance; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  by  Mar- 
tial in  the  following  lines  (iii.  £p.  3) : 

"  Si  veneris  unde  requiret, 
JSmilin  dices  de  regione  vise. 
Si  quibusinterris,  quasimus  in  urbe  rogabit, 
Gomel!  referas  me«  licet,  esse  Foro." 

The  present  town,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  9,772  souls,  contains  little  to 
detain  the  traveller.  Among  its  public 
establishments  are  the  Hospital,  a  The- 
atre whose  architecture  has  been  greatly 
overpraised,  and  a  small  Public  Library , 
containing  the  celebrated  MS.  Hebrew 
Bible  on  parchment,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  highly  praised  and  described 
by  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  and  an  Arabic 
MS.  on  legislation  taken  by  Count  Sas- 
satelli  of  Imola  from  the  Turks,  and 
attributed  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cas- 
ciano,  martyr,  contains  the  bodies  of 
that  saint,  and  of  St.  Peter  Chry- 
sologus,  Ihe  eloquent  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  bom  here  about 
A.D.  400.  Imola  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Vassalva,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
bom  here  in  1666.  The  bishopric  of 
Imola  dates  from  422,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Celestin  I.;  S.  Cornelius  was  the 
first  bishop.  Pius  VII.  was  bishop  of 
Imola  at  the  period  of  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate  in  1800. 

The  works  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola 
(FrancucciJ  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
this  his  native  town ;  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  contained  two  paintings  from  his 
hand,  but,  as  Lanzi  remarks,  he  lived 
almost  entirely  in  Bologna,  and  probably 
found  little  patronage  in  the  city  of  his 
birth. 

[A  road  leads  from  Imola  to  Ravenna, 
through  Lugo,  5  posts  (Route  12); 
but  travellers  not  desirous  of  visiting 
Lugo  will  find  it  the  more  direct  way 
to  proceed  to  Faenza,  where  they  wiU 
find  a  shorter  and  excellent  road  to  the 


city  of  the  exftrchs  throtigh  a  most  in- 
teresting country.    See  Route  10.] 

Leaving  Imola,  we  pass  the  Santemo 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent  con- 
struction. Midway  between  it  and 
Faenza  is  Cattel  Bolognese,  so  called 
from  the  strong  fortress  built  there  by 
the  Bolognese  in  1380.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  in  1425,  and  in 
1434  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  batfle 
between  the  Florentines  and  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  war  of  that 
year,  caused  by  the  admission  of  a  Mi- 
lanese garrison  into  Imola,  in  violation 
of  a  solemn  treaty,  was  completely  set- 
tled by  this  victory.  It  took  place  on 
the  28th  of  August,  the  Milanese  being 
commanded  by  Piccinino,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines by  their  general  Niccold  di  To- 
lentino,  and  Gattamelata,  the  Venetian 
captain.  The  army  of  ihe  Florentines, 
amounting  to  9,000  men,  were  com- 
pletely overthrown ;  Tolentino,  Orsini, 
and  Astorre  Manfredi  lord  of  Faenza, 
were  made  prisoners,  together  witiii  the 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  1,000 
horse;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
only  four  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  only  thirty  wounded.  The  results 
however  were  immediate,  and  peace  on 
a  more  x)ermanent  footing  was  esta- 
blished in  the  following  year.  Beyond 
Castel  Bolognese,  the  Senio  (^Simius) 
is  crossed. 

I  Faenza  (/««,  La  Posta,  good).  This 
city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Faventia,  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars  for  the  victory  of  Sylla  over 
the  party  of  Carbo.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Lamone  (Anemo),  and  contains  a 
population  of  19,752  souls.  It  has 
several  fine  buildings,  and  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  divided  by  four 
principal  streets  which  meet  in  the 
Piazza  pubblica:  it  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  Faenza  is  memora- 
ble in  Italian  history  for  its  capture  and 
sack  by  the  celebrated  English  condot- 
tiere,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  of  Little 
Hedingham,  in  Essex,  then  in  the  service 
of  the  pope  (Gregory  XI.)  :  he  entered 
the  town  March  29, 1376,  and  delivered 
it  up  to  a  frightful  military  execution ; 
4,000  persons,  says  Sismondi,  were  put 
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to  dettth,  and  their  prmrty  pillaged. 
Among  the  masters  under  whose  soye- 
leiguty  Faenia  figures  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Pagani  will  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  reader  of  Dante. 
The  divine  poetyin  the  beautiful  passage 
^^ring  Machinardo  Pagano  uiuler  his 
armorial  bearings^  a  lion  asure  on  a 
fidd  argent,  says  in  r^ly  to  the  inquiry 
of  Guido  da  Montefeltro, 

"  La  cittii  di  Lamone  e  di  Santemo 
Omduce  il  leoncel  dal  nido  bianco, 
Che  muta  parte  dalla  state  al  vemo." 
li^f.  zxvii. 

The  old  tradition  that  Faenza  takes 
its  name  from  Phaeton  is  alluded  to  by 
a  modem  poet,  who  unites  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  scholar  with  the  dis* 
tinction  of  being  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Bologna; 

"  Ecco  I'eocelsa 
Cittk  che  prese  nome  di  oolui 
Chi  si  mal  canreggid  la  Tia  del  sole 
£  cadde  ia  Val  di  Fo." 

Count  Carlo  FepolCs  Eremo,  canto  ii. 

Faenza  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  Italian  city  m  which  the  manuikc- 
ture  of  earthenware  was  introduced :  its 
antiquity,  indeed,  as  well  as  its  ancient 
reputation  beyond  the  Alps  are  proved 
by  the  adc^tion  of  the  nameyot'eitceinto 
the  French  language.  The  manufac< 
ture  still  flourishes,  although  it  has  been 
long  surpassed  by  the  productions  of 
the  north :  the  imitation  of  Etruscan 
yases  is  now  pursued  in  these  factcmes 
with  success,  and  is  a  source  of  consi- 
derable profit.  Another  branch  of  in- 
dustry inherited  by  the  inhabitants  from 
their  ancestors,  and  still  in  operation,  is 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk :  the 
art  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Faenza  by  two  monks  on  their  return 
from  India,  who  erected  their  largest 
spinning  machine  here  in  1550.  The 
enterprising  citizens  have  added  to  these 
manufactories  a  large  paper-mill  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  beyond  the 
walls ;  and  the  spirit  of  activity  thus 
creiUed  exercises  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence not  only  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  on  &ie  wealth  and  character 
of  me  town. 


The  Lioeoy  or  College,  contains  aome 
examples  of  Jucwnome^  one  of  the  best 
imitators  of  Raphael,  and  the  suppoeed 
painter  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  whose  birth  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Domenican  Church  received  the 
praise  of  Lanai. 

The  Ckahedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cos- 
tanzo,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  a.d. 
313,  is  remarkable  for  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Innocenzio 
da  Iwwhf  which  Lanzi  calls  a  ^'quadro 
stupendo.''  The  Capuchin  Convent 
outside  the  town  has  a  fine  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  St  John  by  Gt§ido,  which 
which  was  despatched  by  the  French  to 
the  Louvre,  but  it  fortunately  only 
reached  Milan,  and  was  subsequently 
restored.  Faenza  has  produced  many 
native  painters  whose  names  and  wodks 
are  interesting  rather  as  supplying  con* 
necting  links  in  the  history  of  the  Italian 
schools,  than  for  any  remarkable  emi* 
nence  as  followers  of  the  school  of  Ra- 

Sthael.  Among  these  Lanzi  enumerates 
acomone,  mentioned  above,  whom  he 
identifies  with  Jacomo  Bertucci ;  Giulio 
Tondizzi,  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  who 
painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen ;  Antonio  da  Faenza ;  Fi- 
gurino  da  Faenza,  identified  with  Marc 
Antonio  Rocchetti,  another  pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano;  Niccold  Paganelli, 
Marco  Marchetti,  or  Marco  da  Faenza, 
painter  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents 
in  the  Vatican;  Gio-Battista  Arme- 
nini,  author  of  **  Veri  Precetti  delki 
Pittura;"  Niccold  Pappanelli,  who 
painted  a  St.  Martin  for  the  cathedral, 
"  si  bel  condotto,"  says  Lanzi,  "  e  per 
la  parte  di  disegno,  e  pel  forte  col  onto, 
e  per  la  espressione,  ch*  d  una  maravi- 
glia."  In  addition  to  these  native  paint- 
ers, Faenza  claims  the  honour  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Torricelli,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  and  mathematician. 
Among  the  public  establishments  of 
Faenza,  the  Hospital  and  fjunatio  Amf^ 
Umt  will  engage  the  attention  of,  at 
least,  the  professional  tourist.  <'  The 
Hospital,  when  I  visited  it  in  1839,  was 
extremely  dirty  and  ill-arranged;  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  under  the  same 
roof     The  insane  patients  were 
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attended  to,  and  no  system  of  treatment 
was  pursued :  indeed,  so  far  from  finding 
there  the  philanthropic  improvements 
mentioned  by  some  former  travellers, 
1  witnessed  scenes  within  its  walls  which 
realized  all  those  humiliating  details 
respecting  the  treatment  of  lunatics, 
which  form  so  dark  a  page  in  the  history 
of  medicine  during  the  worst  periods  of 
civilization/' — Dr.  Fra$er, 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Manfredi,  lords  of 
Faenza.  Its  middle  window,  covered 
with  iron  grating,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  domestic  atrocities 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  families  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  recalls  the  fate  of 
**  Galeotto  Manfredi,  killed  by  his  wife 
Francesca  Bentivoglio,  a  jealous  and 
injured  Italian,  who  seeing  that  he  was 
getting  the  advantage  of  the  four  assas- 
sins she  had  concealed  under  the  bed, 
leaped  out  of  her  bed,  snatched  up  a 
sword  and  despatched  him,  a  crime 
which  renewed  and  surpassed  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  tragic 
attempts  recounted  in  the  fable  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  of  Rosamond  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Monti 
wrote  a  fine  tragedy  on  Galeotto  Man- 
fredi. The  window  of  the  chamber 
that  witnessed  the  murder  may  still  be 
seen ;  the  marks  of  the  blood  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  within  these  few 
years  under  the  Italian  whitewashing; 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  subsequently  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  fate  of  Francesca, 
kept  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Faenza,  and  obtained  her  release;  he 
even  consented,  at  the  prayer  of  her 
father  Bentivoglio  to  intercede  with  the 
pope,  that  she  might  be  relieved  from 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  motive 
that  Bentivoglio  stated  to  Lorenzo,  in 
persuading  him  to  take  this  step,  may 
seem  strange:  he  intended  to  find  her 
another  huabandj" — Valery. 

The  Zanelli  Canal,  so  called  from 
Signer  Scipione  Zandli,  by  whom  it 
was  opened  in  1782,  connects  Faenza 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  begins  at  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  after  traversing  Romag- 
na  for  the  distance  of  thirty- four  nailes, 


falls  into  the  large  canal  called  II  Pd  di 
Primaro,  at  S.  Alberto. 

About  four  miles  from  Faenza  are 
the  saline  springs  and  baths  of  San 
CrittoforOf  known  since  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  town  are  the  ferruginous 
springs  of  Chiuaa,  both  of  which  are 
held  in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal 
properties. 

The  country  around  Faenza  is  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  richness  and  fertility: 
it  was  praised  by  Pliny,  Varro,  and 
Columella,  and  is  still  the  theme  of 
every  traveller. 

[An  excellent  road,  not  yet  made  a 
post  road,  leads  from  Faenza  to  Raven- 
na, distant  about  twenty-four  miles. 
Route  10.] 

LeavingFaenza,  the  Lamone  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  proceeds  along  the  plain, 
passing  the  Montone  (  Utens)  between  it 
and  Fori!.  This  stream  divides  the 
Legation  of  Ravenna  from  that  of  ForB, 
and  after  uniting  with  the  Ronco  (^Be- 
desis)  below  the  city,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Ravenna.^-  />./yj^UU^ 

1  FoBLi  {Inn,j^[^  Posta,  good). 
This  city,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain  watered  by  the  Ronco  and  Mon- 
tone, is  the  capital  of  a  legation  com- 
prehending 100  square  leagues  and 
194,399  inhabitants.  The  city  itself, 
by  die  census  of  1833,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  15,637  souls,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  cardinal  legate.  It  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Uvii, 
founded  by  Livius  Salinator  after  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
as  a  firee  city^  but  it  at  length  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Malatesta  and  Orde- 
laffi.  This  illustrious  family,  whose 
name  was  so  well  known  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  princes  of  Forli, 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Luigi 
Ordelaffi,  who  died  in  exile  at  Venice 
about  1504,  after  having  in  vain  offered 
to  sell  the  principality  to  that  republic. 
Forli  was  attached  to  the  church  almost 
immediately  after  that  event  by  Pope 
Julius  II.   The  Ordelafli  are  mentioned 
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by  Dante  under  the  figure  of  Ae  green 
lion  borne  on  their  coats  of  arms,  in  a 
fine  passage  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  ForH 
by  Guido  da  Montefeltro : 

"  La  tena,  che  fe*  gia  la  lunga  prova, 

E  di  Franceaclii  saugoinoso  mucchio> 
Soito  le  branche  verdi  si  ritrova." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

It  is  a  handsome  and  finely  built 
city ;  its  architecture,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  private  palaces,  is  remark- 
ably imposing:  the  Palazzo  Guerini, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 

•  gelo,  the  Palazzo  Comunale,  and  the 
Monte  di  Pieti  may  be  more  esnecially 
mentioned  among  its  best  public  edi- 
fices. It  has  a  circus  for  the  game  of 
pallone,  and  a  public  garden. 

The  Cathedral  di  Santa  Croce  is  cele- 

^  brated  for  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Fuoco,  the  cupola  of  which  was 
painted  by  Ckirh  Cignani  after  a  labour 
of  twenty  years,  pursued  with  such  un- 
tiring interest  that  it  was  necessary  to 
commence  the  removal  of  the  scaflbld- 
ing  before  he  would  complete  it.  "  He 
passed,'"  says  Lanzi,  "  the  last  years  of 
his  long  life  at  Forli,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  family  and  left  the  grandest 
monument  of  his  genius  in  that  fine  cu- 
pola, which  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able work  of  art  which  the  eighteenth 
century  produced.  The  subject,  like 
that  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  here 

-  as  there  is  painted  a  true  paradise,  which 
is  loved  the  more  it.  is  contemplated. 
He  spent  twenty  years  on  his  work, 
visiting  Ravenna  from  time  to  time  to 
consult  the  cupola  of  Guido,  from  which 
he  borrowed  the  fine  St.  Michael  and 
some  other  ideas.  They  say  that  they 
removed  the  scafibld ing  against  his  will, 
as  he  never  made  an  end  of  retouching 
and  finishing  his  work  in  his  accustomed 
style  of  excellence  (non/acendoesso  mai 
fine  di  ritoccare,  e  di  ridurre.  il  lavoro 
alia  usata  sua  squisitezza)."  A  dbo- 
rium  in  this  cathedral  is  shown  as  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  a  reli- 
quiary  of  carved  and  enamelled  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  with 
great  probability  to  be  the  work  of 


German  artists.  The  magnificent  door 
of  the  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  in 
the  same  style  as  that  of  Rimini  with 
sculptures  and  bas-relbfs  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  - ,  **  ^     /.  'jvUa,  ^t5-^ 

ITie  Church  of  S.  FOippo  NM  con- 
tains a  picture  of  S.  Francesco  di  Sales,  ^ 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  considered  by  Lanzi 
to  be  one  of  his  most  carefully  studied 
works ;  a  S.  Giuseppe,  by  Cignani;  and 
two  fine  works,  by  Guercino — the  Christ, 
and  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the   i 
angel  is  represented  as  receiving  the  * 
commands  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Church  of  S.  Girolamo  contains 
the  superb  picture  of  the  Concejjtion,  \ ' 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Guido  ;  it  re- 
presents the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
a  cloud  of  angels.  This  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Giobattista  Morgagni  - 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  the  mau- 
soleum of  Barbara  Ordelaffi  (1466). 
The  chapel  adjoining  is  said  to  be  by 
Mantegna. 

The  Church  of  S.  MercuriaU,  dedi- 
cated to  the  first  bishop  of  Forli,  and 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Vallombrosan 
contains  the  chapel  de'Ferri,  which  has 
a  beautiful  painting  by  Innocmzio  da  ^ 
Imola,  and  is  decorated  with  fine  sculp- 
tures of  1636.  The  campanile  is  re- 
markable for  its  architecture  and  great 
height. 

The  house  adjoining  the  SpezeriaMo' 
randi  still  exhibits  some  traces  of  the  t 
extraordinary  frescoes  with  which  its 
exterior  was  adorned  by  the  famous 
Melozzo  da  Fori!.  This  celebrated 
painter  and  mathematician,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  the  "splendour  of 
all  Italy,"  and  ranked  by  Paccioli 
among  the  **  famosi  e  supremi^^  per- 
spective draughtsmen  of  his  time,  was, 
as  his  name  imports,  a  native  of  the 
city;  and  he  is  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  from  whom  probably 
his  mathematical  knowledge  was  de- 
rived. Lanzi,  describing  these  frescoes, 
says  he  covered  "  the  front  of  a  spezeria 
with  arabesques  of  the  best  style,  and 
over  the  entrance  a  half  figure  remark- 
ably well  painted,  in  the  act  of  pound- 
ing drugs."    It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
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exclaimed  ^'Si  youb  les  tuez,  j'ai  un 
fils  k  Imola,  j'  en  porte  un  autre  dans 
mon  sein,  qui  grandiront  pour  dtre  les 
vengeurs  d'un  semblable  crime."  The 
ponulace,  intimidated  by  her  courage, 
did  not  execute  their  threat,  and  the 
house  of  Sforza  shortly  afterwards 
avenged  the  indignities  she  had  suf> 
fered.  In  1499,  Catherine  again  de- 
fended Fori!  against  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  the  Church  under  Cesar 
Borgia  and  Ives  d'  AUegre ;  but  after 
an  heroic  struggle,  in  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  retreating  before  her  assailants 
from  tower  to  tower,  she  was  captured 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Hachiavelli,  although  the 
counsellor  of  the  alliance  with  Borgia, 
celebrates  the  "magnanimous  resolu- 
tion "  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and 
her  conduct  is  recorded  with  admi- 
ration by  most  of  the  contemporary 
historians. 

[A  road  leads  from  Fori!  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ronco  to  Ravenna, 


that  these  remains  of  so  interesting  a 
master  have  not  been  more  carefully 
preserved  :  they  are  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  in  a  few  years  will  not  be 
even  traceable. 

Fori!  has  a  very  fine  piazza,  a  uni- 
versity, and  numerous  wealthy  palaces. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  fine  bust 
by  Desiderio  daSettignano ;  and  in  the 
Casa  Manzoni  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Danzatrice  of  Canova.  Cornelius  Gal- 
lus  the  poet,  Flavio  Biondi  the  his- 
torian, and  Morgagni  the  anatomist, 
whose  tomb  has  been  already  noticed, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

The  Citadel  WSLS  founded  by  Cardinal 
Albomoz  in  1361,  and  enlarged  by  the 
Ordelaffi  and  Riarii  under  Innocent 
VI. ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
ruined  Ramparts  recall  many  historical 
associations  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  sovereignty  of  Fori! 
,  and  Rimini  was  vested  in  Girolamo 
Riario  the  nephew,  or  as  some  suppose 
the  son,  of  Sixtus  IV.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  had  married  Catherine  Sforza, 
the  natural  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo, 
an  alliance  by  which  he  secured  the 
powerftil  protection  of  the  house  of 
Sforza.  His  enemies  did  not  venture  to 
attack  openly  a  prince  so  protected; 
but  at  the  instigation  it  is  said  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  the  captain  of  his  guard 
and  two  of  his  own  officers  stabbed  him 
while  at  dinner  in  his  palace  of  Fori!. 
The  conspirators  threw  the  body  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  populace  dragged 
it  round  the  walls.  The  insurgents 
having  seized  his  wife  and  children  and 
thrown  them  into  prison,  proceeded  to 
demand  the  keys  of  the  citadel;  but 
the  commander  refuged  to  surrender 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  Catherine 
Sforza  herself.  The  conspirators  accord- 
ingly allowed  her  to  enter  the  gates, 
retaining  her  children  as  hostages  for 
her  return  ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
passed  within  the  walls,  than  she  gave 
orders  to  fire  on  the  besiegers.  When 
they  threatened  to  resent  this  by  inflict- 
ing summary  vengeance  on  her  chil- 
dren, she  mounted  ttie  ramparts  between 
th^  gates  of  Cesena  and  Ravenna,  and 


about  twenty  miles  distant  (Route  9") ; 
and  there  is  an  excellent  road  across  the 
Apennines  to  Florence,  Route  8.] 

The  road  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Ronco 
soon  after  leaving  Fori!,  and  is  generally 
in  excellent  order,  behag  constructed  on 
the  ancient  Fia  Emilia  throughout  its 
entire  course. 

Beyond  Fori!  is  the  small  town  of 
For/imj90/>o/t,  with  a  population  of  4,191,  -- 
which  almost  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Forum  Popilii.  It  was  ruined  by 
Grimoaldo,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
700 ;  and  after  being  restored,  was  again 
deprived  of  its  consequence  by  the  car- 
dinal legate  in  1370,  who  removed  the 
seat  of  his  government  to  Bertinoro,^ 
The  latter  town  is  placed  on  a  hill, 
whose  slopes  are  famous  for  their  wines. 
It  was  one  of  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the 
Malatesta,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the 
church.  Under  Alexander  VI.  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Cesar  Borgia.  The 
town  of  Polenta  near  it  gave  rise  to  the 
eminent  family  of  Polentani  at  Rimini. 

In  the  war  of  1815,  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  this  coast  became  the  scenes  of 
well-fought  battles  between  Murat  and 
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the  exception  of  MSS.and  fiist  editions. 
The  oldest  and  most  curious  MSS.  in 
the  collection  are  the  Etymologies  of 
S.  Isidore,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  library  that  Paulus 
Manutius  shut  himself  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  collect  materials  for 
his  editions.  The  establishment  was 
founded  by  Malatesta,  when  that  illus- 
trious warrior  returned  to  Cesena  se- 
verely wounded,  and  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  Franciscans  with  an 
annuity  of  200  golden  ducats. 

Cesena  is  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
bishoprics,  the  first  bishop,  St.  Philemon, 
having  been  appointed  a.d.  92,  under 
St  Clement  I.  In  the  turbulent  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  XI.  the  town  was 
ferociously  pillaged  by  the  infamous 
cardinal  legate  Robert  of  Geneva,  whom 
the  pope  sent  into  Italy  from  Avignon 
with  a  Breton  company  of  adventurers. 
He  entered  Cesena,  February  1,  1377, 
and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be 
massacred.  Sismondi  says  that  he  was 
heard  to  call  out  during  the  fearful 
scene, ''  I  will  have  more  blood !  Kill 
all!     Blood!  blood!" 

About  a  mile  from  Cesena,  on  a 
commanding  hill,  is  the  handsome 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  the 
reputed  work  of  Bramante,  where  many 
urns  and  other  relics  have  been  found. 
Pius  VII.  took  the  vows  as  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  the  adjoining  monastery, 
and  was  long  known  (here  as  the  Padre 
Chiaramonte. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Cesena  are  the 
sulphur  mines,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure supply  the  sulphuric  acid  works 
of  Bologna,  and  the  sulphur  refinery  at 
Rimini.  The  sulphur  is  beautifully 
crystallised,  and  is  imbedded  in  the 
tertiary  marine  marls.  The  mines  of 
the  whole  district  between  Cesena  and 
Pesaro  are  so  rich  that  double  the 
quantity  now  produced  might  easily 
be  obtained.  Large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing under  the  management  of  Count 
Cistemi  of  Rimini. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cesena,  the  little 
rivers  Rugone  and  Pisatello,  often  mis- 
taken for  the  Rubicon,  are  crossed ;  and 


the  allies.  Forlimpopoli  witnessed  one 
of  the  first  of  these  contests.  The  im- 
perial troops,  on  the  21st  Apil,  under 
Geppertand  Nei pperg, crossed  the  Ronco 
and  drove  Murat  from  his  position  near 
Forlimpopoli,  while  another  detachment 
was  at  the  same  time  drivoi  from  Po- 
lenta. The  different  towns  of  Romagna 
successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tria,  and  tiie  history  of  the  war  is  a 
series  of  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
tiie  strong  positions  of  the  country,  until 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tolentino  drove 
the  Neapolitans  beyond  the  States. 

After  passing  the  tonents  Avusa,  Be- 
vano,  Bevanella,  and  Aria,  the  river 
Savio  (Sa/M«)  is  crossed  close  under  the 
walls  of  Cesena  by  a  fine  bridge  con- 
structed of  Istrian  marble  by  Clement 
VIII.,  and  lately  restored,    f  <.\  '*- 

1^  Cesena  {Inn,  Posta),  still  retaining 
the  name  of  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  Emilian  way.  It  is  a  neat 
town  of  8,043  inhabitants,  prettily  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country, 
on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
road  and  washed  by  the  Savio.  This 
description  of  its  position  will  not  fail 
to  recall  to  the  Italian  scholar  the  lines 
of  Dante : 

'*  E  quella,  a  cni  il  Savio  bagna  il  fianco, 
^         Gosl  com'  ella  sie'  tra  il  piano  e  il  moate, 
Tra  lirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco." 

Inf.  xxvii. 

The  PcUazzo  Pubblioo  in  the  great 
piasza  is  a  fine  building,  and  is  orna- 
-^  mented  with  a  statue  orPius  VI.,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  as  was  also 
his  successor  Pius  VII.  In  the  interior 
of  the  palace  is  a  remarkable  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints,  by  Francesco 
Francia,  The  Capuchin  Church  contains 
a  fine  work  of  Guercino.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  in  Cesena  is  the  Library, 
founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta  No- 
vello,  brother  of  Sigismund  lord  of 
Rimini,  in  1452,  and  rich  in  MSS, 
belonging  now  to  the  Minor  Conven 
tuals.  The  manuscripts,  like  those  of 
the  Laurentian  at  Florence,  are  chained 
to  the  desks.  Many  of  them  were 
executed  by  order  of  Malatesta  him- 
self. The  public  enjoy  the  rare  jwrivi- 
lege  Qf  takmg  home  ike  books,  with 
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between  Ceseim  and  Sayignano  by  the 
roadside  stands  a  column  inscribed  with 
a  Senatut  -  Consulitmt,  denouncing  as 
sacrilegious  any  one  who  should  pre* 
sume  to  cross  the  Rubicon  with  a  legion, 
army,  or  cohort.  It  was  considered 
authentic  by  Montesquieu,  but  no  doubt 
is  now  entertained  that  it  is  apocryphal. 
Beyond  it  the  road  crosses  the  bridge  of 
Savignano,  a  remarkable  Roman  work 
of  the  consular  period,  built  of  traver- 
tine, and  little  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  small  stream  which  flows  under  it, 
the  Fiumicino,  or  Savignano  (for  it  is 
called  indifferently  by  both  names), 
has  had  almost  as  many  believers  as  the 
Fisatello  that  it  is  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  Rubicon,  the  celebrated  line 
of  sepsuration  between  ancient  Italy  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  unites  with  the 
Rugone  and  Fisatello,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Due  Bocche.  Dr.  Cramer 
thought  that  these  united  streams,  which 
are  here  known  aa  the  Fiumicino,  must 
be  identified  with  the  Rubicon ;  but  we 
shall  presently  arrive  at  one  which  has 
much  more  claim  than  either  of  these 
to  the  title  of  Rubicon. 

1  Savignano,  a  fine  country  town 
of  4,035  inhabitants  {Inn,  Posta).  Sa- 
vignano has  been  considered  to  mark 
the  site  of  Comjntum  Vice  uEmiUiB;  but 
many  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  place 
that  ancient  town  at  Longiano,  a  village 
a  few  miles  farther  inland,  where  there 
are  ruins  among  which  several  relics 
confirming  thisopiuion  havebeen  found. 
Some  years  ago  Savignano  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Cavaliere  Bor- 
ghese,  the  removal  of  whose  collection 
of  ancient  coins  to  San  Marino  was 
considered  a  public  loss.  The  town 
was  fortified  in  1361,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  VI. 

A  few  miles  beyond  this  place,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  town  of  Sant'  Arc- 
angelo,  the  road  crosses  by  a  Roman 
bridge  a  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  is  called  by  the  country 
people  to  this  day  JlRuhicone^  affording 
a  curious  commentary  on  the  specu- 
lations of  travellers.  It  flows  directly 
into  the  Adriatic,  after  a-  course  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  source 


between  Monte  Tiffi  and  Sarsina,  rising 
about  midway  between  the  Savio  and 
the  Marecchia,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  latter  river  for  several  miles.  At 
itB  mouth  it  is  a  powerful  and  copious 
stream,  and  if  its  course  be  carefully 
examined  the  traveller  can  hardly 
avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  formed  a  bound- 
ary than  any  of  the  others  he  has 
passed.  It  is  moreover  laid  down  bm 
the  Rubicon  in  the  minute  custom- 
house map  lately  published  for  official 
purposes  by  the  papal  government,  and 
m  the  unrivalled  map  of  Tuscany  and 
its  frontiers  by  the  celebrated  Padre 
lughirami.  A  still  more  decisive 
proof  is  the  fact  that  the  peasantry, 
who  can  have  no  interest  in  upholding 
the  theories  of  travellers,  give  it  the 
name  of  II  Rubicone.  From  all  these 
circumstances,  and  from  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  ground,  we  are  dis- 
posed not  only  to  pronounce  this  stream 
to  be  the  Rubicon,  but  to  oitertain  sur- 
prise that  its  claims  have  been  so  much 
overlooked  by  former  tourists,  who 
were  probably  misled  by  the  inscrip- 
tions which  Gruter  detected  to  be  a  fa- 
brication of  the  antiquaries  of  Cesena. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  several  streams  be- 
tween Cesena  and  Rimini,  which  have 
been  considered  the  Rubicon,  in  order 
that  travellers  may  follow  out  the  in- 
vestigation for  themselves.  Ist,  the 
Rugone,  rising  near  Roversapo  and 
-Serriroli,  and  flowing  under  Riiffio 
into  the  Adriatic,  course  about  eighteen 
miles ;  2nd,  the  Fisatello,  rising  near 
Monte  Leone,  and  uniting  with  the 
Rugone  shortly  before  it  falls  into  the 
sea,  course  about  sixteen  miles ;  3rd, 
the  Savignano  or  Fiumicino,  rising  near 
Sogliano,  and  joining  the  two  streams 
just  mentioned  before  their  junction 
with  the  sea,  course  about  sixteen 
miles ;  4th,  the  Rubicone,  rising  close 
to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  between  Monte 
Tiffi  and  Sarsina,  and  flowing  direct  to 
the  Adriatic,  receiving  some  minor 
torrents  in  its  course,  and  becoming 
an  ample  stream  at  the  embouchure, 
course   about  twenty-five   miles.    In 
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regard  to  die  three  first,  no  doubt  can 
exist  on  the  miud  of  any  one  who  ia 
acquainted  with  the  country  that  the 
names  of  the  difierent  streams  have 
been  indiscriminately  applied  first  to 
one  stream  and  then  to  another,  pro> 
ducing  great  confusion,  and  calculated 
to  mislead  the  traveller  even  more  than 
the  spurious  inscriptions  already  no* 
tked. 

We  enter  Rimini  on  this  side  by  the 
"^noble  Bridge  of  Augmtua,  erected  over 
the  Marecchia,  the  ancient  Ariminus, 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 
still  one  of  the  best  preserved  monu- 
ments of  Italy.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus  and  finished  by  Tib^ius  :  it 
has  five  arches,  and  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  white  marble.  The  principal 
arches  have  a  span  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is  nearly 
thirteen  feet.  The  inscriptions  on  it 
and  the  lituus  are  scarcely  to  be  traced, 
but  a  copy  is  preserved  on  a  tablet 
under  the  Porta  S.  Giuliano.  The 
river  at  this  point  separates  Romagna 
firom  the  ancient  province  of  Pentapolis ; 
and  the  Via  ^Emilia  from  Piacenza  and 
Bologna  here  falls  into  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Aus> 
trian  grenadiers  and  the  revolutionists 
in  the  last  outbreak  of  Romagna;  and 
many  lives  were  lost  before  the  troops 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  bridge. 

1  Rimini  (/mw,  La  Posta;  I  Tre 
Re),  an  interesting  episcopaT  city  of 
9,539  souls,  situated  in  a  rich  plain 
between  the  Marecchia  and  the  Ansa. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Um- 
brian  city  of  Ariminimi.  It  became 
carlj^a  Roman  colony,  and  was  pa- 
tronised and  embellished  by  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  many  of  their  succes- 
sors. During  the  Greek  rule  it  was 
the  most  northern  of  the  five  cities 
which  gave  to  a  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
ptor of  Constantinople  the  title  of 
« Exarch  of  the  Pentapolis."  The 
cities  governed  by  this  exarch  were 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Faiio,  Sinigallia,  and 
Ancona :  his  jurisdiction  comprised 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  shores  oi 
the  Adriatic  now  called  Romagna  and 


the  March.  There  was  another  and 
more  inland  Pentapolis,  from  which  this 
was  of^en  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
''maritima."  In  1200,  when  Rimini 
belonged  to  the  German  empire,  Otho 
III.  sent  into  the  March  as  his  viceroy 
Malatesta,  the  ancestor  of  that  illus- 
trious family  to  which  Rimini  is  in- 
debted for  its  subsequent  importance. 
His  descendant  Graleotto  was  made  lord 
of  Rimini  by  Clement  VI.  It  passed 
from  the  family  to  the  Venetians  by 
sale,  and  became  the  property  of  the 

>pe  at  the  battle  of  Gera  d'Adda. 

]e  Malatesta  often  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain it,  but  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  it  to 
the  church.  The  name  of  Malatesta 
recalls  the  fine  passage  of  the  Inferno,  " 
in  which  Dante  describes  the  Lord  of 
Rimini  as  "  the  old  mastiff :" 

"  E  il  mas'.in  vecchio.  e  il  uuovo  da  Veruc- 
chic. 
Che  fecer  di  Montagna  il  mal  govemo, 
hk  dove  soglion,  fan  dei  denti  succhio." 
/»/.  xxvii. 

The  famous  council  of  359,  between 
the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  was  held 
here. 

The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Rimini,  after  the  bridge  of  ^ 
Augustus,  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Au- 
gustus, now  the  Porta  Romana,  through 
which  the  post  road  to  Rome  passes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  sur- 
passing the  arches  of  Rome  in  size,  and 
built  like  the  bridge  of  white  marble. 
It  was  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
and  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  repairing  of  their 
roads.  Its  architecture  is  simple  and 
massive,  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
on  each  side;  between  the  arch  and 
the  columns  are  medallions,  with  the  ^ 
heads  of  Neptune  and  Venus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva  on 
the  other.  The  pediment  is  extremely 
small,  being  scarcely  larger  than  the 
breadth  of  the  arch  ;  a  great  part  how- 
ever of  the  superstructure  is  evidently 
later  than  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
must  therefore  not  be  charged  with  its 
deformities. 

f3 
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The  great  attraction  of  the  towu  is 
^  the  Church  of  S,  FremceBCO,  now  the 
cathedral.  Thisnoble  edifice,  originally 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  was  remodelled 
into  its  present  form  by  Sigismund 
Pandolfo  Malatesta,  from  the  designs  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  great  Florentine,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  links  in  the 
history  of  art,  since  the  effort  here 
made  by  Alberti  to  conceal  the  Gothic 
formed  the  first  step  towards  the  revival 
of  the  classical  style.  The  front,  con- 
sisting   of   four    columns    and   three 

"^  arches,  is  unfinished,  but  the  side  is 
masked  by  a  series  of  seven  grand  and 
simple  arches  on  panelled  piers  de- 

"*  tached  from  the  wall  of  the  church, 
elevated  on  a  continued  basement, 
and  concealing  without  altering  the 
Gothic  windows.  In  this  singular  con- 
cealment of  pointed  windows  by  clas' 
sical  ornaments,  the  genius  of  Alberti, 
that  great  restorer  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, may  be  studied  and  appreciated 
better  than  in  any  other  place.  The 
whole  building  is  covered  with  coats 
of  arms  of  the  Malatesta  and  their  alli- 
ances; but  the  most  striking  and  fre- 

I     quent  of  these  ornaments  are  the  rose 
*  i^    and  elephant,  and  the  united  ciphers  of 

1  Sigismund  and  his  wife  Isotta.  Under 
the  arches  above  mentioned  on  the  side 
of  the  building,  are  seven  large  sarco- 
phagi in  the  ancient  style,  wherein  are 

"■  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  great  men 
whom  Malatesta  had  collected  arovmd 
him,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and 
captains.  The  effect  produced  by  these 
tombs  is  as  grand  as  &e  idea  of  making 
them  an  ornament  to  his  church  was 
generous  and  noble.  The  interior  re- 
tains nothing  more  of  its  original  ar- 
chitecture than  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  nave,  but  it  is  full  of  interesting 
memorials  of  the  Malatesta  family. 
The  chapels   are   rich   in    bas-reliefs, 

,       many  of  which  are  of  extraordinary 

'  beauty :  as  works  of  art  these  sculp- 
tures deserve  attentive  study.  The  ele- 
phants of  the  first  chapel  which  sup- 
port the  elaborately  worked  arch,  give 


an  Oriental  character  to  the  buUding. 
Among  the  sarcophagi,  those  of  Sigis- 
mund himself,  of  his  favourite  wife 
Isotta  (dated  1450),  of  his  brother 
''olim  principi  nunc  protectori,*'  his 
stepson  (1468),  and  the  illustrious  fe- 
males of  the  house  ^' Malatestorum 
domiis  heroidum  sepulcrum,"  are  the 
most  remarkable ;  Sigismund's  is  dated 
1468,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  point 
of  taste  and  execution.  The  bronze 
fruits  and  flowers  on  the  columns  of 
the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  are 
supposed  to  be  by  Ghiberti  (f);  the 
three  bas-reliefs  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  Grecian  workmanship. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  Ri- 
mini deserve  a  visit;  the  Church  of  S, 
GiuUano  contains  a  superb  altarpiece,  V 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ju- 
lian, by  Paul  Veronese.  The  Church 
of  S.  Girolamo  has  a  fine  painting  of 
the  Saint  by  Guercino  ;  the  chapel  is 
painted  by  Pronti,  and  round  the  choir 
are  small  pictures  in  bistre  representing 
the  history  of  the  Saviour.  Rimini  w  as 
made  a  bishopric  a.d.  260;  it9  first 
prelate  is  supposed  to  have  been  S. 
Gaudenzio.  At  the  Capuccini  are  th^ 
reputed  ruins  df  the  amphitheatre  of 
Publius  Sempronius,  but  there  are  no 
good  grounds  for  the  belief. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  pedestal 
with  the  following  inscription,  record- 
ing that  it  served  as  the  suggeaium  from  ^^ 
which  Caesar  harangued  ms  army  after  • 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon :  —  C. 
Cab«ar  Dict.  Rubicone  superato 
civili  bel.  commilit.  suos  hic  in 
FoRO  Ar.  adlocut.  This  is  probably 
as  apocryphal  as  the  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  on  the  column  at  SavigHano. 
Near  this  is  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
St.  Antony  preached  to  the  people^ 
and  near  the  canal  is  a  chapel  where  ^^ 
the  saint  is  said  to  have  preached  to 
the  fishes  because  the  people  would 
not  listen  to  him.  In  the  square  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  may  be  noticed  ^ 
a  handsome  fountain  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Pope  Paul  V.  (Borghese.) 
The  ancient  port  of  Rimini,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia,  has 
been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  sands 
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broQgfat  down  b  j  tiiat  iticam ;  and  the 
marfalet  of  the  Roman  harbour  were 
appropriatml  by  Sigitmund  Malatesta 
to  the  construction  of  hit  cathedral. 
Theodoric  is  said  to  have  embarked 
bis  army  in  this  port  for  the  siege  of 
Ravenna.  It  is  now  the  resort  of  an 
immense  number  of  vessels  exclusiyely 
occupied  in  the  fisheries;  half  the  po- 
pulation of  Rimini  are  said  to  be 
fishermen. 
^  The  Outel  AfalateiiOy  or  the  fortress, 
"^now  mutilated  and  di^gured  by  un- 
sightly barracks,  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder:  the  rose  and  elephant  are 
again  seen  traced  upon  its  walls. 

The  Library^  founded  in  1617,  by 
Gambalunga  the  jurist,  is  rich  in  works 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  city,  it  contains  about  30,000 
volumes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
classical  MSS.,  and  a  papyrus  known 
by  Marini's  Commentuy,  the  interest 
of  its  manuscript  collection  is  purely 
local. 

The  house  of  Francuca  da  Rimini 
v'is  identified  with  that  occupied  by 
Count  Cistemi,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
Ruffi ;  or  rather,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  so  full  of  touching 
pathos  and  tenderness  as  the  tale  cS* 
guilty  love  in  which  Francesca  reveals 
to  Dante  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and 
>  of  her  soul  8  master.  Its  interest  is 
increased  by  the  recollection  that  Fran- 
cesca was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da 
Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  who  was 
the  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  in  his  old  age.  The  delicacy 
witft  which  she  conveys  in  a  single 
sentence  the  story  of  her  crime,  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  passage  where 
the  poet  represents  the  bitter  weeping 
of  the  condemned  shades  as  so  far 
overcoming  his  feelings  that  he  faints 
with  compassion  for  their  misery  :-^ 

**  Noi  leggiavamo  un  giomo  per  diletto 
Di  Lancilotto,  come  amor  lo  strinse : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  scnz'  alcun  sospetto. 
Per  piii  flate  li  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettiira,  e  scolorocci  '1  viso : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fU  qoel,  che  ci  vinse. 


Qiumdo  leggemmo  il  dWatortoo 
Bner  basiato  da  cotanto  amante. 
Quest! ,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso. 

La  bocca  mi  b«sid  totto  tremante  : 
Galeotto  (U  U  libro,  e  chi  lo  tcriaie : 
Quel  Kiorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  lo  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
Lo  altro  piangeva  s2,  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  men  coal  come  io  morisM* 

E  caddi,  come  owpo  morto  cade." 

The  FiUa  Zollio,  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  is  celebrated  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  fine  works  of  Guercino,  painted 
by  him  during  frequent  visits  to  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  Caiiel  di  S.  Leo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rimini,  is  remarkable  as 
the  place  where  Cagliostro  the  cele- 
brated impostor  died  in  exile  and  dis- 
grace, in  1794. 

There  is  a  good  road  to  S.  Leo,  and 
from  thence  to  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Tuscany,  Camaldoli  and  Vallom- 
brosa,  practicable  for  horses  as  far  as 
Florence.  It  is  the  road  of  the  fishermen 
who  supply  the  Tuscan  capital  with  the 
produce  of  the  Adriatic.  The  hills  over 
which  it  passes  are  highly  picturesque, 
and  command  a  view  of  both  seas. 

y-  EXCURSION  TO  SAN  MABINO. 

About  thirteen  miles  from  Rimini, 
isolated  in  the  heart  of  the  Papal  States 
like  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  is  San 
Mabino,  the  last  surviving  represent- 
ative of  the  Italian  republics.  This 
miniature  State,  the  smallest  which  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  whose  unwritten  con- 
stitution has  lasted  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, has  retained  its  independence 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulf 
of  Taranto,  has  been  convulsed  by 
political  change.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
the  republic  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, rather  studying  to  preserve  itself 
unaltered  by  communication  with  its 
neighbours,  than  keeping  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  time.  The  print- 
ing press  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  its  territory,  mendicity  is  common, ' 
and  a  gaming  table  very  recently  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  public  re- 
venues. The  constitution  of  this  singular 
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republic  is  remarkable.  There  is  a 
general  council  composed  promiscu- 
ously of  sixty  nobles  and  plebeians, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  forming  the 
legislative  body.  Their  voting  is  by 
ballot,  and  two-thirds  are  necessary  to 
confirm  all  official  acts.  A  council  of 
twelve,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  changed 
every  year,  communicate  between  the 
legislative  body  and  two  captains— one 
appointed  for  the  town,  the  other  for 
the  country — ^who  are  charged  with  the 
executive  power,  and  are  elected  every 
six  months.  The  judicial  office  is  not 
confided  to  any  citizen  of  the  republic, 
but  a  stranger  possessing  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws  is  appointed  to  discharge 
its  functions,  and  is  elected  for  three 
years:  a  physician  and  surgeon  are 
also  chosen  from  persons  who  are  not 
citizens,  and  are  elected  only  for  three 
years.  In  a  state  so  constituted  it 
might  be  expected  that  great  simplicity 
of  manners  would  prevail :  hence  the 
chief  magistrate  will  often  be  found 
farming  his  own  land,  and  the  senators 
pruning  their  own  vines.  The  territory 
of  tlie  republic  is  seventeen  square 
miles,  its  population  is  under  7,000, 
and  its  miniature  army  does  not  num- 
ber more  than  forty  men.  It  has  three 
castles,  four  convents,  and  five  churches, 
one  very  recently  built  of  hewn  stone, 
with  a  handsome  portico. 

The  city  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
rocky  mountain  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  the  high  road, 
and  contains  about  700  inhabitants. 
Only  one  road,  that  from  Rimini,  leads 
to  it ;  although  steep  and  rugged,  it  is 
broad  and  practicable  for  carriages. 

The  harnlet  of  Borgo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  the  place  where  the 
principal  inhabitants  reside;  it  con- 
tains about  500  souls.  The  soil  of  the 
lower  grounds  is  fertile,  and  the  little 
town  of  Serravalle  is  said  to  have  a 
thriving  trade  with  several  towns  in 
the  plain.  S.  Marino  itself,  from  its 
high  situation,  is  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
variable  climate,  and  snow  frequently 
lies  there  when  the  lowlands  enjoy  a 
comparatively  summer  tempCTature. 

The  origin  of  the  republic    if   as 


romantic  as  its  position.  According  to 
the  legend,  a  mason  ofDalmatiacidled 
Marino,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
after  working  thirty  years  at  Rimhii, 
withdrew  to  this  mountain  to  escape 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian.  Lead- 
ing the  life  of  an  austere  anchorite,  hif 
fame  soon  spread,  and  he  obtained 
disciples  as  well  as  a  reputation  for 
sanctity.  The  princess  to  whom  the 
mountain  belonged  presented  it  to  him, 
and  instead  of  founding  a  convent 
after  the  example  of  the  time,  he  esta- 
blished a  republic.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  independence  of  die  state  was 
often  threatened  by  the  dangerous  vici- 
nity of  the  Malatesta.  In  the  last 
century  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  legate 
of  Romagna,  intrigued  against  it,  and 
on  the  pretence  that  the  government 
had  become  an  oligarchy,  invaded  and 
took  possession  of  its  territory  in  the 
name  of  the  church.  An  appeal  to  Pope 
Clement  Xll.  obtained  an  order  that 
the  citizens  should  determine  their 
own  fate;  at  a  general  assembly  they 
unanimously  voted  against  submission 
to  the  church,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  withdrawn.  But  the  events  which 
subsequently  convulsed  Europe  threat- 
ened the  republic  more  than  the  in- 
trigues of  the  church ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  history,  if  it  had  not 
been  saved  by  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  Antonio  Onofri,  who  deserved 
the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  country,'* 
inscribed  by  his  fellow-citiz^is  upon 
his  tomb.  This  remarkable  man  spent 
his  life  in  its  service,  and  by  his  bold 
and  decided  patriotism  induced  Na- 
poleon to  rescind  his  decree  for  -the 
suppression  of  the  republic.  When 
summoned  before  the  emperor,  he  said, 
"  Sire,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for 
us,  is  to  leave  us  just  where  we  are." 
In  spite  of  all  subsequent  overtures, 
Onofri  maintained  so  perfect  a  neu- 
trality, that  he  was  enabled  to  vindicate 
his  country  before  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.  Unlike  other  re- 
publics, San  Marino  did  not  forget  its 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  its 
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liberties,  for  betides  the  inscription  on 
Onofri*s  tomb,  a  marble  bast  in  the 
council  chamber  records  his  senrices, 
and  their  acknowledgment  by  the  state. 
There   are    few  objects  of  interest 
to  be  found  in  San  Marino,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  council  chamber,  attributed  to 
GiuUo  Romano,     At  Borgo  there  is  a 
singular  cavern,  into  which  a  strong 
and  dangerous  current  of  cold  air  per- 
petually rushes  fW)m  the  crevices  of 
the   mountain.     The  view  from  the 
snmmit,   and  from  various  points  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  is  suffi- 
^  cient  to  repay  a  visit :  on  a  clear  day, 
tiie  deep  gulf  of  the  Adriatic  is  traced 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  a 
wide  prospect  of  the  chain  of  Apennines 
is  commanded,  singularly  in  contrast 
with  the  sea  view.     But  the  great  in- 
terest of  San  Marino  at  the  present 
time,  independently  of  its  historical 
BMOciations,  is  derived  from  the  Cava- 
liere  Borghese,  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  modem  Italy,  whose  superb  cabinet 
of  medals,  rich  in  consular  and  im- 
perial examples,  has  obtained  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.     This  learned  man  is 
an  adopted  citizen,  and  his  archaeolo- 
gical acquirements  have  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  San  Marino  a  labour  of 
love  to  the  most  eminent  antiquarian 
travellers.     His  collection  amounts  to 
upwards  of  40,000,  and  besides  the 
interest  he  finds  in  its  arrangement,  he 
has  profited  by  his  retirement  to  com- 
pose an  elaborate  work  on  the  consular 
annals.     The  house  in  which  Melchiore 
Delfico  composed  his  historical  memoir 
of  San  Marino  is  marked  by  an  inscrip- 
tion expressive  of  the  author's  gratitude 
for  the  hospitality  he  experienced  there 
during  his  exile. 


The  road  from  Rimini  to  Fano  fol- 
lows the  coast,  and  is  perfectly  flat 
almost  as  far  as  Pesaro.  Near  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Lorenzo  it  crosses  the 
Morano,  and  before  arriving  at  Cat- 
tolica  the  Conca  (the  Crustumius 
rapax  of  Lucan),  one  of  those  mountain 
streams  which  so  frequently  overflow 


the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows. 

1^  La  Cattolica,  a  small  village  of 
1,300  inhabitants,  so  called  from  the 
shelter  it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  pre-  " 
lates  who  separated  themselves  from 
the  Arian  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini.  The  country  between  La 
Cattulica  and  Pesaro  is  rich,  and  scat- 
tered with  numerous  villas.  The  road 
ascends  the  high  ground  of  Poggio  be- 
fore it  enters 

1  Pesaro  (Pisaurum).  (Inns,  LaTa'^^ 
Posta;  Villa  di  Parma;  Tre  Re.)  This 
ancient  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  and 
wooded  hill,  pleasantly  situated  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient 
Isaurus.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Pentapolis,  and  was  celebrated  during 
many  centuries  for  its  intellectual  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  distinguished  persons 
it  produced.  It  passed  to  the  church  in 
tlie  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  legation  comprising 
a  population  of  225,806  souls,  and  a 
superficies  of  180  square  leagues.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  legate.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  town  amounts  to 
17,519  souls.  It  is  a  fine  episcopal 
town,  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  has  a  small  but  convenient  port. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Pesaro,  as  the 
court  of  the  dukes  of  Rovere,  became 
the  rallying  point  of  the  literary  men, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  time.  It  is 
described  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Casti- 
glione,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets : — 

'*  La  feltresca  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacri  al  dive  Apollo 
Facea  1'  esilio  kuo  men  dure  e  strano." 
Sat.  3. 

The  Princess  of  L^rbino,  Lucrezia 
d^Este,  induce<l  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro :  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palazzo  Machirelli  is  the  casino 
they  inhabited,  and  in  which  Bernardo 
composed  the  Amadis.  Among  the 
eminent  men  whom  Pesaro  has  pro- 
duced in  modem  times,  are  Perticari, 
Rosshii,  Count  Paoli  the  chemist,  the 
Marchese  Petrucci  the  naturalist,  and 
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Count  Cassi,  the  translator  of  Lucan. 
Pesaro  was  formerly  famous  for  its  col- 
lection of  paintings :  they  were  removed 
to  Paris,  and  nearly  all  which  were  re- 
stored were  carried  to  Rome,  whence 
few  have  found  their  way  back  to  their 
original  situation.  Among  the  historical 
recollections  of  Pesaro,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Pietro  da  Morrone  was 
elected  Pope  here  in  1291,  under  the 
title  of  CelestineV. 

The  Cathedral,  with  the  exception  of 
its  fine  picture  of  S.  Girolamo  by 
Guido,  contains  little  to  interest  the 
stranger.  The  church  of  S.  Francesco 
has  one  of  the  best  works  of  Giovanni 
Belliniy  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ; 
on  the  predella  and  the  pilasters  are 
some  beautiful  little  pictures  by  the 
same  artist.  S.  Domenico  contains 
some  works  by  Vincenzo  Severino.  The 
church  of  the  Servitet  contains  a  re- 
markable painting  by  Girolamo  da 
Cotignola^  dated  1513,  representing  the 
Madonna  on  a  throne,  with  S.  Jerome 
and  S.  Catherine,  and  a  bishop;  at 
her  feet  are  the  Marchesa  Ginevra 
Sforza,  widow  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  and 
her  son  Costanzo  II.  The  church  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Niccolo  da  Pesaro,  in  his  best  style. 
iS.  Cassiano  has  a  fine  picture  of  Sta. 
Barbara,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro,  S, 
Giovanni  de  Riformati  was  built  by 
Bartolommeo  Genga,  the  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  :  the 
altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has  suffered 
from  the  carelessness  of  restorers.  St. 
Fabian  was  the  first  bishop  of  Pesaro  on 
the  establishment  of  the  See,  a.d.  247. 

The  Biblioteca  Olivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  by  the 
learned  antiquary  and  abb6  of  that 
name^  is  interesting  for  some  curious 
MSS.  which  it  contains;  among  which 
are  Tasso's  notes  on  the  Convivio  of 
Dante;  various  readings  of  the  Rime 
in  his  own  hand ;  some  of  his  in- 
edited  letters;  MS.  poems  by  Serafino 
d* Aquila ;  inedited  MSS.  of  Pandolfo 
Collenuccio,  strangled  here  in  prison  by 
Giovanni  Sforza  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Cesar  Borgia;  and  various 
readings  of  the  Stanze  of  Politian.    The 


greatest  treasure,  however,  the  edition 
of  Dante  with  notes  by  Tasso,  has  dif- 
appeared. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  is  now  occupied  by  the  legate :  • 
its  grand  saloon  is  on  a  scale  of  nrincely 
magnificence,  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  pomp  of  their  court.  The 
large  building  opposite  the  palace,  now 
converted  into  wops,  was  occupied  by 
thepages. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo, 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragedian  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  On  its  lower  slopes,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  firom 
the  town,  is  the  ImperiaU,  once  the 
favourite  villa  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino, 
built  by  the  Duchess  Vittoria  Gronzaga, 
wife  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  in  order 
to  surprise  him  on  his  return  from  his 
military  campaign.  It  was  decorated 
by  the  pencil  of  Raffaele  del  Colle ;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is 
celebrated  by  Tasso,  Rime  ii.  38. 
This  once  beautiful  villa  is  described 
by  Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  expelled  by  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter% 
race,  from  which  the  valley  of  the  Fo- 
glia  is  commanded  to  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 

About  a  mile  from  Pesaro  is  another 
villa,  which  has  acquired  notoriety  as 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Eng- 
land, ^ile  Princess  of  Wales :  in  the 
garden  may  still  be  seen  a  small  monu- 
ment she  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  another  to  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell  at  Waterloo. 

The  fortress  of  Pesaro  was  begun 
in  1474  by  Costanzo  Sforza,  from  the 
designs  of  Lauranna  Dalmatino,  and 
finished  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  embouckyre 
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of  the  Foglia:  it  waa  enlarged  by  Fran- 
cesco Maria  II.  della  Rovere,  but  has 
subaequently  become  ihallow;  Pius 
VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by  the 
addition  of  a  fort,  in  1821.  Pesaro  was 
one  of  the  first  places  in  Italy  where 
pottery  and  earthenware  were  manu- 
lactured,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  manufacture 
revived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  considerable  perfection 
under  Alexander  VI. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
are  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo,  and 
Castiglione. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  at  Pesaro 
the  fine  promenade  of  the  Belvedere 
San  Benedetto,  which  unites  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  and  the  Lapidarian 
Museum,  constructed  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Count  Cassi,  when  gon- 
falonier, to  whom  the  town  is  indebted 
for  many  other  liberal  improvements. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  course  of  the 
Foglia,  and  passing  under  the  villages 
of  Colbordolo,  Coldazzo,  and  Riccei. 
A  diligence  runs  between  the  two  towns 
three  times  a  week.  For  Urhmo,  see 
Route  17.] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  a  beautiful  drive 
V  along  the  coast  brings  us  to 

1  Fang,  the  ancient  Fanum  Fortunse, 
and  one  of  the  cities  of  Pentapolis. 
(/«««,  II  Moro ;  Tre  Re.)  Fano  is  a 
well  built  and  agreeable  town,  adorned 
with  many  handsome  edifices,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  plain  ensures  it  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air;  tlie  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  extremely  healthy, 
but  cold  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
During  the  summer  months  Fano  would 
afford  one  of  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dences in  Italy ;  and  the  stranger  would 
derive  additional  gratification  from  the 
resources  offered  him  by  its  refined  and 
intellectual  society.  The  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful, 
and  numerous  excellent  roads  ensure 
the  most  perfect  facilities  of  communi- 


cation with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls  with- 
out entering  the  town,  so  that  imless 
the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand  how 
many  objects  of  interest  it  contains,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  would  be  driven 
on  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is  com- 
memorated by  a  modern  statue  of  For- 
tune in  the  middle  of  the  public  foun- 
tain, which  is  probably  the  representa- 
tive of  one  more  ancient.  The  principal 
object  of  classical  interest  in  Fano  is 
the  Triumphal  Arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with 
columns,  two  of  which  remain.  On 
the  adjoining  chapel,  by  tiie  side  of  its 
arabesque  door  post,  is  carved  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  arch  as  it  originally 
stood  with  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
arch  and  attic.  This  interesting  monu- 
ment is  the  last  representative  of  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  Fano  under 
its  Roman  rulers,  who  adorned  the  city 
with  sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basi- 
lica designed  by  Vitruvius  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  Palatine  at  Rome.  The  town 
walls  were  erected  by  Augustus,  and 
restored  by  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

There  is  no  town  of  the  same  extent 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  so  rich  in 
churches  and  pictures;  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contains 
that  the  intelligent  stranger,  attracted 
by  the  many  inducements  it  holds  out 
as  a  summer  residence,  would  be  ena- 
bled to  combine  profit  with  pleasure 
and  health. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunato,  is  still  an  interesting  building, 
though  it  has  sufiered  from  modem  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  its  exterior  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  left 
hand  is  the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  con- 
taining the  monument  of  a  member  of 
the  Raynalducci  family,  with  his  por- 
trait painted  on  stone  by  Fandyke,  The 
altarpiece  of  this  chapel  is  a  good  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  unknown  artist. 
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Nearly  opposite  to  tbia  ii  a  cbapel  con- 
taining sixteen  frescoes  by  Domenichino, 
tbe  whole  of  wbich  merit  attentive 
study :  they  are  among  bis  most  beau- 

V  tifui  and  expressive  works,  but  they 
have  suffered  much  from  injudicious 
attempts  at  restoration.  Tbe  Aimun- 
ciatiou,  the  Salutation,  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  tbe  Nativity,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  are  among 
tbe  finest  conceptions  of  this  master.  In 
tbe  chapel  of  the  Sacristy,  on  ihe  same 
side,  is  a  Madonna  with  two  saints  in 
"^  adoration  by  Lod,  Caracci,     The  cor- 

,  responding  chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 

.  has  a  fine  painting  of  the  Fall  of  tbe 
Manna  by  an  unknown  aitist. 

The  Church  of  Si  a.  Maria  Nuova  con- 
^  tains  two  striking  works  by  Perugino ; 
one  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  cbapel  op- 
posite to  it  representing  tbe  Virgin  and 
Child — a  still  finer  work.  Above  and 
below  this  painting  are  small  pictures 

.  ascribed  to /?a^Aa«//  the  lunette  above 
represents  a  Pieta,  with  St.  John,  Nico- 
demus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  the 
gradino  miderneath  has  five  compart- 
ments illustrating  tbe  life  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin ;  both  of  these  paintings 
have  been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but 
many  consider  the  latter  to  he  the 
work  of  Genga,  Behind  the  altar  is  a 
splendid  Madonna  by  Sasso/errato,  and 
in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  on  enter- 
ing the  church,  is  the  visitation  of  St, 
Elizabeth,  by  the  father  of  Raphael, 
Giovanni  Santi, 

The  Church  of  S,  Patemiano^  de- 
dicated to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano 
(elected  a.d.  300)  is  a  noble  edifice ;  it 
contains  the  Sposalizio  of  Guercino,  well 
known  by  the  engraving  of  Volpato. 
In  a  chapel  opposite  to  this  is  the  death 
of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and 
-  tbe  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  and  S.  Sebastian,  by  Claudio 
Ridolji,  the  pupil  of  Baroccio.  The 
altarpiece  is  by  Alessandro  Tiarini,  tbe 
friend  of  Guido ;  tbe  cbapel  of  the 
saint  has  some  frescoes  by  Fiviani,  and 
three  others  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Patemiano  by  Cario  Bonone. 
Tbe  small  church  of  S,  Tommaso 


has  an  altarpiece  of  tbe  laint  hy  Pompeo  v 
and  Bartolomnuo  Pruciuitif  two  native 
artists,  who  are  noticed  by  Lanzi  as 
following  tbe  dry  style  of  tbe  early 
christian  artists  of  tbe  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  preference  to  the  adoption  of 
those  reforms  which  painting  had  un- 
dergone in  their  own  time.  "  Fa  ma- 
raviglia  il  vedere  ^uanto  poco  curino  la 
riforma  che  la  pittura  avea  fatta  per 
tutto  il  mondo.  Essi  sieguono  il  secco 
disegno  dei  (^uattrocentisti ;  e  lascian 
dire  i  moderni.  Nd  il  figlio  par  che  si 
rimodemasse,  uscito  dello  studio  pa- 
terno.'* 

The  Chttrch  ofS.  Pieiro,  another  spleh-      ^ 
did  building,  rich  in  marbles,  frescoes, 
and  paintings,  contains  a  magnificent 
picture,  considered  to   be  the  master- 
piece of  Guido,     It  is  in  the  Gabrielle 
cbapel,  and  represents  tbe  Annuncia-^  ^^^ 
tion :  it  is  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty,    ^ 
and  was  described  by  Simone  Canta* 
rini,  tbe  rival  of  Guido,  as  the  finest 
picture  in  the  world.     On  one  side  of 
the  altar  is  another  painting  considered 
to  be  a  masterpiece,  representing  a  mi- 
racle of  S.  Peter  by  Cantarini.     The 
frescoes  of  Fiviani  are  also  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  that  artist. 

The  Church  of  S,  Agottino  contains 
an  exquisite  Guardian  Angel  by  Guer^  « ' 
cino.  The  Church  of  S.  Filippo  has  a 
Magdalen  by  tbe  same  master.  In  the 
Church  of  S,  Domenico  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Thomas  by  Pabna  Vecduo.  Sta, 
Croat,  now  the  hospital,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  tbe  Virgin  and  Child  with  ^-' 
several  saints  by  Giovanni  Santi.  In 
the  Chiesa  del  Suffragio  is  a  St.  Francis 
by  Muziani.  In  Sta,  Teresa  there  is  a 
fine  altarpiece  by  Albqni.  In  S.  iW- 
cheky  adjoining  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  ** 
is  another  very  elaborate  and  character- 
istic work  of  the  Presdutfi,  The  Ca- 
puccini  contains  two  works  regarded  as 
tlie  masterpieces  of  Mancini  and  Cec» 
carelli;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
church  wbich  does  not  present  some 
work  by  the  best,  or  by  less  known 
artists,  the  study  of  which  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  traveller  who 
is  anxious  to  trace  the  history  of  art  in 
its  several  schools. 
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In  tbe  Foif  CoOege  is  pretenred  the 
v/  celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domeftickino,  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  that  great  master ; 
»  with  copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  ca- 
Uiedral.  "  His  Darid,''  says  Lanxi,  "  is 
an  object  of  cariosity  to  all  foreigners 
of  any  pretensions  to  taste :  it  is  a  figure 
as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  an  artistes  name  immortal/* 

The  Church  of  S.  Francewco  presents 
^  us  with  an  interesting  example  of  sculp- 
ture, as  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  of 
works  of  art  already  described,  in  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  and  his 
wife.  These  remarkable  monuments  are 
placed  under  the  portico  of  the  church. 
The  door  in  the  centre  is  extremely 
rich,  and  has  a  round-headed  arch  and 
pilasters,  covered  with  arabesques  and 
foliage.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the 
tomb  erected  by  Sigismund  Pandolfo 
to  his  fether  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  in  1460. 
On  the  left  is  the  superb  sarcophagus 
of  the  wife,  erected  in  1398 :  it  is  orna- 
mented with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich  Gothic 
canopy  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
interesting  no  less  as  an  example  of  art, 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious 
family  whose  name  and  works  are  so 
much  associated  with  the  easterq  coast 
of  Italy.  fii\4  ««^v*^t>^  U  • '  ' 
^  7%«  Theatre  of  Fano  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  if  not  the  oldest  now 
extant :  it  was  built  by  a  native  artist, 
Torelli,  and  is  ornamented  with  curious 
paintings.  Tbe  scenes  are  so  arranged 
'^ as  to  be  really  what  they  appear, 
and  not  mere  painted  representations. 
The  stage  is  of  great  depth,  and  the 
scenes  are  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Bihiena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.,  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and  de- 
rived from  that  pope  the  name  of  Porto 
Borghese.  The  commerce  of  the  town 
however  has  declined,  and  the  har- 
bour is  now  choked  with  sand. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  a  native  of 
this  town.    It  will  ever  remain  an  ho- 


nour to  Fano  that  the  first  printing- 
press  known  in  Eurox)e  with  Arabic  - 
types  was  established  here,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1614. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbino  (Route  17),  and  from  thence 
to  Florence  by  Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by 
Perugia  (Routes  18,  21),  There  is 
also  a  post  road  fVom  Fano  to  Foligno, 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo  (Route  16)  1. 

The  road  from  Fano  to  Sinigallia  fol- 
lows the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
would  be  an  agreeable  drive  if  the 
dunes  or  sand  hills  did  not  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  country,  and  give  a 
dreary  monotony  to  the  scene. 

On  leaving  Fano  the  road  crosses 
the  celebrated  Metaurus,  now  the  Me- 
tauro  or  Metro,  a  broad  and  ranid 
stream,  recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

*'  Qnid  debeas  o  I  Roma  Neronibos 
Testis  Metaurum  ilumen,  et  Asdmbal 
Devictus."  Hor.  Iv.  4. 

1  La  Marotta,  a  post  station.  Be- 
yond it  the  Cesano,  the  Sena  of  Lucan, 
is  crossed,  near  which  is  a  road  west- 
ward ascending  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  small  town  of  3,000  inhabitants. 

I  Sinigallia  (/jrtra,  Locanda  della 
Formica),  the  ancient  Sena,  known  by 
the  appellative  of  Gallica  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It 
is  an  important  episcopal  town,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  8,000  inha- 
bitants, placed  in  a  situation  neculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce,  at  toe  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port, 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Sigismund 
Malatesta,  affords  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the  Galli 
Senones  was  sacked  by  Pompey  in  the 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla :  it  became 
in  later  ages  one  of  the  cities  oi  Pen- 
tapolis ;  but  it  suffered  so  much  from 
fire  and  sword  during  the  troubles  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  the  present  town 
is  almost  entirely  modem. 

Sinigallia  has  acquired  an  infhmous 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
of  the  confederate  chiefs,  or  condot- 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Cesar  Borgia,  De- 
cember 22nd,  1502.    Borgia,  through 
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tributed  by  Rotcoe  and  others  to  l^ie 
instigation  or  connivance  of  Machia- 
velli ;  but  the  gteaX  Florentine  has  been 
defended  by  Sismondi,  on  the  evidence 
which  his  own  letters  afford  against 
such  a  suspicion.  He  considers  that 
Roscoe's  strongest  argument,  that  Ma« 
chiavelli  does  not  indulge  in  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  crime,  is  iu)t  admissible, 
since  he  was  only  bound  to  state  facts, 
and  a  diplomatic  dispatch  is  not  ex- 
pected to  convey  tiie  expression  of  pri- 
vate feelings. 

Sinigallia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  appropriated 
to  the  P.  P.  Riformati,  about  a  mile 
outside  the  gates,  was  built  by  Gio- 
vanni della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di 
Montefeltro  his  wife,who  are  both  buried 
within  its  walls.  Sinigallia  became  a 
bishopric  in  the  fourth  century ;  its 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It 
may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  town  that  it 
contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  r^ent  times  it  has  become 
remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Ma- 
dame Catalan!. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Sinigallia  is 
the  celebrated  Fair  of  St,  Mary  Mag^ 
dalen,  tracing  its  remote  antiquity  for 
more  than  600  years,  and  still  preserv- 
ing its  freedom  from  customs  and  tri- 
bute. It  was  established  by.Sergius, 
Count  of  Sinigallia  in  1200,  and  was 
made  free  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  a  privi- 
lege which  the  political  and  domestic 
changes  of  successive  ages  have  not 
affected.  It  commences  on  the  20th. 
July,  and  lasts  to  the  8th  August; 
during  these  twenty  days  the  town  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  with  merchants  from  countries 
beyond  the  Alps  and  even  from  the  Le- 
vant, mingling  the  manufactures  of  the 
North  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  East. 
There  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
which  is  not  heard  on  this  occasion,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  different  Ita- 


whose  semces  his  father  Alexander  V. 
had  reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious 
vassals  of  Romagna,  found  himself 
unexpectedly  deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  (Hrder  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  go- 
verned by  a  daughter  of  Federigo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Guid' 
Ubaldo,  the  reigning  duke.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  force  the  princess 
retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the  town  in 
the  command  of  the  confederate  cap- 
tains, who  refused  to  surrender  unless 
Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In  order 
to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dismissed  a 
large  portion  of  his  forces,  and    re- 

2 nested  the  confeda*ates  to  disperse 
leir  troops  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, in  order  that  his  own  might  find 
quarters  in  the  city.  On  the  21st  De- 
cember he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
SinigaUia  the  same  night,  with  2,000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozao  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
two  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Borgia 
near  the  town,  and  like  his  companions 
was  placed  under  surveillance,  imder 
a  similar  pretext  of  honour.  They  all 
alighted  together  at  the  palace,  and  the 
four  captains  had  no  sooner  entered  than 
they  were  arrested.  Borgia  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  to  attack  the  bar- 
racks in  which  the  company  of  Oli- 
verotto  was  quartered,  and  every  man 
was  destroyed.  The  same  evening 
he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Oliverotto  stran- 
gled ;  and  on  the  18th  January  follow- 
ing Paolo  Orsini  and  his  brother  under- 
went the  same  fate.  This  terrible  per- 
fidy, although  it  did  not  excite  the 
^  wrath  of  a  people  already  weary  of  the 
military  tyranny  of  their  late  masters, 
lias  scarcely  a  parallel  even  in  that 
depraved  chapter  of  Italian  history  in 
which  Alexander  VI.  and  his  family 
were  the  chief  actors.    It  has  been  at- 
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of  countrymen,  tanned  to  colour  of 
bronze,  as  the^  go  out  of  the  gates 
•hade  their  delicate  complexions  firom 
the  sun  widi  their  new  umbrellas ;  and 
young  men  protect  themselves  against 
the  chill  of  Italian  dog-days  with  well- 
lined  and  fur-collared  cloaks  wrapped 
close  around  them.  Dropsies  too  look  very 
common,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing  double 
apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer  tell 
the  time  without  at  least  three  watches 
in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is  the  squab- 
bling, the  entreating,  the  bullying  at 
the  gates ;  and  many  faint  just  at  that 
particular  moment,  and  cannot  recover 
unless  tliey  drive  outside  and  feel  the 
country  air.  In  fact,  it  is  an  epoch  in 
the  year  to  which  everything  is  referred : 
a  person  is  said  to  have  died  or  to  have 
gone  abroad,  before  or  after  the  last  fair 
of  Sinigallia;  many  know  only  those 
two  periods  in  the  year." — Dr.  Wueman, 
The  English  traveller,  who  so  often  seeks 
in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  excitement, 
will  do  well  to  visit  the  town  at  this 
period  of  general  enjoyment :  it  is  a 
scene  where  national  character  and  cos* 
tume  may  be  studied  more  effectually 
than  in  any  other  place  perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigallia,  the  line  of  road 
follows  the  seashore  as  far  as 

1  Case  Bruciate,  a  post  station,  close 
to  the  river  Esino,  where  it  begins  to 
turn  inland.  The  road  is  generally 
level,  but  very  monotonous,  and  the 
coast  scene  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  Mediterranean. 

[Before  crossing  the  Esino,  a  road 
leading  westward  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  to  Jesi,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  ibe  delegation  of  An- 
cona, with  a  population  of  18,326  souls. 
It  is  the  ancient  (Esium,  the  (Esis  of 
Ptolemy,  a  Pelasgic  city  dating  fifteen 
centuries  before  Rome.  It  is  remark- 
able also  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  designated  by  the  title  of 
a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Septimius  Martyr,  its  first 
bishop  on  the  creation  of  the  see,  a.d. 
308.  A  road  leading  due  south  through 
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lian  dialects  may  be  studied  in  so  great 
perfection.  The  city  wears  the  aspect 
of  a  bazaar,  and  as  every  house  is  con- 
verted into  a  shop  and  every  street  is 
covered  with  awmngs,  the  eastern  tra- 
veller may  almost  imagine  himself  in 
Constantinople.  It  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  richest  and  best  attended 
fkir  in  the  States.  As  the  merchan- 
dize pays  duty  on  passing  out  of  the 
town^  every  art  and  device  are  prac- 
tised to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
cers of  customs;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
much  smuggling,  the  revenue  it  affords 
to  the  State  is  of  immense  amount. 
**  Every  article,  from  costly  jewellery  for 
the  noble  to  the  coarsest  wares  for  the 
peasantry,  may  be  met  in  this  universal 
emporium.  Tradesmen  from  Venice, 
Geneva,  Trieste,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  lievant  display  their  various  mer- 
chandize, not  in  small  parcels  to  tempt 
the  casual  stroller,  but  in  bales  and 
cases  for  the  supply  of  the  inland  deal- 
ers. Every  dialect  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, cut  into  by  the  rougher  tones  of 
the  transalpine  or  the  guttural  jargon 
of  transmarine  languages,  is  heard,  ge- 
nerating a  Babel  of  sounds.  On  all 
sides  are  greeting  of  tlear  friends,  who 
only  meet  once  a  year  at  the  fair,  yet 
are  as  loud  and  hearty  in  their  saluta- 
tions as  though  they  were  sworn  bro- 
thers. From  a  semicircle  of  fifty  miles 
radius  (the  city  being  upon  the  sea) 
^e  population  pours  in,  with  serious 
intentions  of  laymg  out  their  money  to 
some  purpose ;  while  crowds  of  Roman, 
Tuscan,  and  other  idlers,  come  to  enjoy 
a  lounge  through  this  bazaar-city,  or 
partake  of  its  amusements.  In  the 
thoughts  of  the  former  the  custom- 
house officers  have  a  considerable  place ; 
for  as  all  the  merchandize  comes  in  free 
and  pays  its  duty  upon  passing  the  gates 
to  enter  into  the  country,  many  are  the 
schemes  and  devices  for  escaping  the 
rigilance  of  these  most  inconvenient 
and  inconsiderate  officials.  Much  that 
is  bought  is  concealed  in  the  town,  so 
as  to  evade  the  minute  domiciliary  visit 
which  closes  the  fair,  and  then  is  gra- 
dually conveyed  home.  What  is  in 
use  passes  of  course  free ;  hence  troops 
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Filotrauo,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musoiie,  falls  into  the  high  post  road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  immediately  below  Ma- 
cerata.] 

A  custom-house  is  encountered  on 
entering  the  gate  of  Ancona  (the  Porta 
Pia),  where  passports  are  visaed  both 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  town. 

If  Ancona  (Inns,  Albergo  Reale; 

/I^aPace  (post);  La  Gran  Bretagna). 
This  ancient  city  TtnTretains  its'  tSreek 
name,  descriptive  of  the  angular  form 
^x^     of  the  Monte  Comero,  the  Cumerium 
**         promontorium,  on  which  the  town  is 
placed.     It  has  the  best  harbour  on  the 
Italian  shores  of  the  Adiiatic,  and  is 
the  most  important  naval  station  in  the 
St:ates  of  the  Church.    The  city  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  natural 
->,  amphitheatre,  spreading    between  the 
two  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and 
Monte  Comero,  the  latter  of  which  is 
also  known  as  Monte  Guasco. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Doric  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  famous  port  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  occupied  by  Caesar 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Its 
importance  in  the  time  of  Trajan  is 
proved  by  the  magnificent  works  un- 
dertaken by  that  emperor,  and  still 
remaining  with  scarcely  any  change. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  sustained 
more  vicissitudes  than  almost  any  other 
town  on  the  coast.  In  550  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths, 
and  was  plundered  in  the  same  century 
by  the  Lombards,  who  placed  over  it 
an  officer  whose  title  (marchese)  gave 
rise  to  the  general  name  of  the  March, 
which  the  territory  of  Ancona  still  re- 
tains. After  having  recovered  from  the 
sack  of  the  Saracens  it  became  a  free 
city,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
league  of  Lombardy.  When  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  in  1173  sent  Christian 
archbishop  of  Mentz  into  Italy  as  his 
representative,  the  warlike  prelate  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Ghibeline  cities 
of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  to  second  the 


attack  upon  Ancona,  which  he  com- 
menced during  the  following  spring. 
It  was  during  the  famine  occasioned  by 
this  siege  that  the  young  mother,  called 
the  "  heroine  of  Ancona,"  gained  im- 
mortality. The  detailed  account  of  the 
transaction  will  be  found  at  leiigth  in 
Sismondi,  who  says  that  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiftd  woman  refused 
her  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  about  two  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  attached 
to  the  Church,  excepting  during  those 
periods  when  political  convulsions  filled 
Italy  with  the  armies  of  the  north.  In 
1798  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  sustained  under 
General  Meunier  the  memorable  siege 
which  termmated  in  its  surrender  to  the 
allies,  after  a  long  and  gallant  resist- 
ance. Under  the  kingdom  of  Napoleon 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Metaurus;  but  in  1814  it  was 
finally  settled  on  the  Church  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  In  1832  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French  to  balance 
the  Austrians  in  the  north,  and  was  not 
evacuated  by  them  until  1838. 

It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  March, 
aud  the  chief  city  of  a  Delegation  com- 
prehending a  superficies  of  seventy- 
five  square  leagues  and  a  population  of 
160,000  souls.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  35,271. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
Citti  Vecchia  and  the  Citti  Nuova, 
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tbe  former  occnpies  Uie  highest  ground  I 
and  u  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 

•^  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower  slopes ' 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The ! 
city  contains  some  fine  buildings,  but 
it  is  badly  arranged,  and  the  narrow ! 
and    irregular   streets  have  a  dreary 

"^  aspect ;  almost  the  only  exception 
being  the  new  line  of  houses  on  the 
Marina,  begun  by  Pius  VI.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages  Ancona  is  an 
interesting  place,  and  is  full  of  curious 
objects  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller. 

The  famous  Port,  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy :  it  was  enlarged  by 
Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a  free  har- 
bour as  an  encouragement  to  its  com- 
merce, which  had  declined  considerably 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape.  It  has  two  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.    The  Triumphal  Arch  of 

'  Trajan,  which  has  been  pronounced 
the  finest  marble  arch  in  the  world, 
stands  on  the  old  mole,  in  singular  and 
striking  contrast  to  everything  around 
it.  It  was  formerly  the  entrance  to 
the  old  harbour,  but  subsequent  altera- 
tions have  left  it  elevated  above  the 
quay,  and  consequently  it  is  not  now 
used  for  its  original  purpose.  This 
superb  monument  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  white  Grecian  marble  without 
cement,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plotina 
his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sister;  it 
was  ornamented  by  bronze  statues,  tro- 
phies, and  bas-reliefs,  but  all  these 
have  disappeared,  and  its  marble  bas- 
reliefs  alone  remain  to  attest  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  decorations.  The  sides 
have  two  Corinthian  columns  elevated 
on  their  pedestals,  and  the  attic  bears 
an  inscription  recording  the  motives  of 
its  erection.  The  remarkable  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  the  elegant  pro- 
portions of  the  arch,  and  its  ele- 
vated position,  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  Roman  grandeur  which  Italy  now 
retains. 


The  mw  Mok  is  also  decorafed  with 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Clement 
Xlly  from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli,  ^ 
the  well-known  architect  of  the  palace 
of  Caserta.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  ^  i  ^  ! 
great  Roman  architect,  but  its  effect  ,  <>'' 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  arch  of 'V 
Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy.  Forsyth 
criticises  these  arches  in  the  following 
passage: — ''The  ancient  part  of  the 
mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch,  and 
the  modem  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
archest  And  wnat  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column 
like  his  own  might  have  risen  into  a 
Pharos,  at  once  to  record  his  naval 
merits,  to  illuminate  his  harbour,  and 
realise  the  compliment  which  the 
senate  inscribed  on  this  arch,  by 
making  the  access  to  Italy  safer  for 
sailors." 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  _ 
ftn'tt;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII.  *" 
in  1532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
di  Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  recent  years.  Near 
the  Capuccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1832;  and  other 
strong  fortifications  occupy  the  heights 
of  Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto. 
Within  the  harbour,  in  a  convenient 
position  on  its  shores,  is  the  Lazzaretto, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1732,  and  completed 
by  Vanvitelli.  Its  domestic  and  sana- 
tory arrangements  are  still  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Malta,  but  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Austrian  steamers 
between  Trieste  and  the  Levant. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Ciri-  v- 
aco,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona  when  it 
was  made  a  see  in  362,  stands  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town  and 
harbour,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  round 
which  the  original  town  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built.    It  is  mentioned  bf 
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Juvenal,  Sat.  iv.,  io  a  passage  expres- 
sive of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  city, 
which  will  be  &und  quoted  in  the  next 
page. 

It  is  an  edifice  of  the  tenth  centary, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fagade,  which 

^  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Margaritone  of 
ArezEO,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
columns  of  the  ancient  temple  have 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  independently 
of  the  fine  prospect  which  its  elevated 
position  commands,  its   architectural 

i  and  other  relics  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  ascent.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  was  once  ornamented  with  a 
i  wheel  window  which  is  now  closed  up, 
but  the  Gothic  doorway  still  remains, 
.and  is  a  superb  example  of  its  &ind. 
It  has  nine  columns  and  a  pointed 
arch,  the  first  frieie  of  which  has 
thirty-one  busts  of  saints ;  the  se- 
cond has  grotesque  animals  and  other 
similar  devices.  The  projecting  porch 
is  supported  by  four  columns,  the  two 
outer  resting  on  colossal  lions  of  red 
marble ;  on  one  side  of  the  inner  vault 
of  the  porch  are  an  angel  and  a  winged 
lion,  and  on  the  other  an  eagle  with  a 
book  and  a  winged  bull ;  on  the  left 
of  the  porch  are  low  bas-reliefs  of 
saints.  The  interior  exhibits  the  fine 
^  columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus ;  the 
two  naves  or  side  aisles  are  ascended 
by  steps.  The  cupola  is  octangular, 
and  is  considered  by  D'Agincourt 
as  the  oldest  in  Italy.  In  one  of  the 
subterranean    churches  is  a  splendid 

.  .  sarcophagus  of  Titus  Gorgonius,  preetor 
of  Ancona.  In  the  other  are  the  tombs 
of  St.  Ciriaco  and  two  .other  saints,  a 
copy  of  the  Pietal  of  Genoa,  and  por- 
traite  of  Pius  VI.  and  VU.  In  a 
chapel  above  is  a  painting  by  Podetti, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo ;  and  in  another,  over  the  monu- 
inent  of  the  Villa  family,  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  child  by  Tihaldi.  The 
Giannelli  monument  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  cinque  cento  style : 
that  of  Lucio  Basso  is  also  worthy  of. 
examination.  In  addition  to  these 
objects,  the  church  contains  a  fine  re- 
petition of  the  Madonna  of  Sastqferrato. 


The  Churdt  of  S.  FraneeKomt,  now 
a  hospital,  has  a  very  rich  Grothic  door-  ^ 
way  with  a  pointed  arch  and  a  pro- 
jecting transom  covered  with  heads  of 
saints.  The  canopy  is  of  great  richnen, 
containing  statues  of  saints  in  niches, 
surmounted  by  fretwork  pinnacles  ;  the 
arch  is  an  imitation  of  the  escalop 
shell. 

S,  Agoatino  has  another  rich  door-^^^ 
way,  in  which  Corinthian  columns  are 
introduced,  exhibiting  an  interesting 
example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  classic  style.  It  is  the 
only  vestige  of  its  Gothic  architecture, 
for  iSiie  interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Vanvitelli.  The  fine  picture  of  St  Jolua 
baptizing,  by  TibeUcU,  was  painted  for 
Giorgio  Morato  the  Armenian  mer- 
chant, who  first  brought  the  artist  to 
the  city.  But  ihe  principal  works  in 
the  church  are  by  Lelio,  known  as 
Andrea  di  Ancona,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school  in  tiie  last  century,  a 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Baroccio;  his 
best  production  is  the  Madonna  crown- 
ing St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino.  The 
sacristy  contains  fourteen  small  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  history  of  the  saint 
by  the  same  hand.  The  St  Francis 
praying  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Boncalii. 

Sta,  Maria  della   Piazza  exhibits    ^ 
the  most  curious  prodigality  of  Grothic 
ornament.    Its  small  &(ade  has  three    _ 
parallel  rows  of  round-headed  arches,    / 
with   enriched  mouldings  resting   on  V 
low  columns  in  imitation  of  the  Co-  .^ 
rinthian  order;  the  door  has  likewise  'X 
a    round-headed    arch,  with   knotted  j^ 
columns.     The  frieze  is  full  of  birds,--^ 
animals,  grotesque  figures,  and  leaves ; 
the  side  door  is  pointed  and  has  a 
porch.   Animals  and  birds  are  lavished 
over  all  the  decorations  of  this  church, 
which  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
architectural  draughtsman.    The  inte- 
rior contains  a  picture  of  the  Madonna 
going  to  the  temple  in  childhood,  a 
fine  example   of  the   Roman  painter 
Marco  Benefial;  and  a  Virgin  throned, 
by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  the  Venetian  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

S,  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1788  :  it     <. 
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eoBtaint  a  Craeifeioii  by  tUian^  and 
the  gmre  of  Rinaldo  dceli  Albizii, 
tiie  rival  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who 
died  here  in  exile  in  1453.  A  simple 
inacription  recording  his  name  and  the 
year  of  his  death  is  the  only  monu- 
ment  of  the  great  Flofentine.  The 
church  contains  also  the  tombs  of  Tar- 
cagneta  the  historian,  and  of  Marallo 
the  poet. 

S,  Franceaeo  contains  dtfee  interest* 

ing  paintings:  a  Madonna  by  TV/ion, 

TOiinted  in  1530  for  Aloysa  Goui  of 

Kaf^osa;  an  Annunciation  by  Guidon 

and  a  Crucifixion  by  BelHm, 

r     Sta,  Pelagia  contains  a  fine  picture 

]by  OttercinOy  representing  the  samt  and 

an  angel;   the  church  of  the  Fergme 

delta  Misericordia  has  a  curious  door, 

»»   ornamented  with  fruits,  and  presenting 

another   example    of    the    transition 

period. 

The  Loggia  de'  Mercanti,  ox  Ex- 
tshange,  is  another  remarkable  adapta- 
"■^^on  of  Gothic  architecture,  designed 
by  TSbakU,  who  covered  the  interior 
with  productions  of  his  pencil.  The 
vmaments  of  its  fa9ade  are  most  ela- 
borate, and  the  arches  have  a  Sara- 
venic  character.  The  bas-reliefs  are 
said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
—superb  firescoes  of  TibakUf  representing 
Hercules  taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 

of  the  ancient  anvphiiheatre,  supposed 

^     to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Verona ; 

but  they  are  so  filled  up  with  houses, 

that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them. 

The  Palazzo  del  Govemo  contains  a 
small  gallery  of  pictures,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  legate.  The  Palazzo 
Ferretti  affords  a  fine  example  of  the 
twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an  ar- 
chitect and  painter.  The  Piazza  di 
S.  Domenico  has  a  marble  statue  of 
"'^  Clement  XII.,  less  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art  than  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  enlightened  pontiff.  The  foun- 
tain called  del  Calamo  is  the  work  of 
Tibaldi. 

The  Priiont  are  surpassed  in  size  only 
by  those  of  Civit4  Vecchia  and  Spoleto. 


Hiey  will  hold  450  eriminals ;  the  num- 
ber actually  confined  generally  exceeds 
400. 

The  Jews  settled  at  Ancona  are  said  ,  >, « 
to  number  5,000 ;  they  have  a  sepa-  *    ' 
rate  quarter  and  a  synagogue.    It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  city 
that  all  religious  sects  enjoy  complete 
toleration. 

Ancona  is  the  birthplace  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Carlo  Maratta;  the  poets 
Cavallo  (praised  by  Ariosto),  Leoni, 
and  Ferretti ;  the  philosopher  Scacchi ; 
and  Rinardini  the  mathematician. 

"  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, '<to  pass  through  Ancona  with- 
out paying  homage  to  the  multitude 
of  fine  women  whom  you  meet  there.  " 
Wherever  there  is  wealth  or  even  conH 
fbrt  in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally 
into  beauty ;  and  where  should  beauty 
be  found  if  not  here — 
"  '  Ante  domum  Veneris  quam  Dorica  sus- 
ttnetAncon?*" 

The  diligence  leaves  Ancona  for 
Rome  on  Tuesdays  at  noon,  and  on 
Saturdays  at  9  p.m.  ;  and  for  Ferrara 
and  Bologna  on  Tuesdays  at  noon,  and 
on  Saturdays  at  midnight. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Uoyd't 
Austriaco  leave  Ancona  for  Corfu, 
Patras,  Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Alexandria,  on  the 
2nd  and  17th,  and  return  to  Trieste  on 
the  18th  and  3rd  of  every  month,  de- 
pending of  course  on  the  weather. 
There  is  also  a  steamer  twice  or  thrice 
a  month  between  Trieste  and  Ancona. 

It  is  possible  to  pursue  the  journey 
from  Ancona  direct  to  Naples,  without 
passing  through  Rome  (Route  33). 

ROUTE  15. 

ANCONA  TO   FOLIGNO,  BY  LORETO, 
MACERATA,  AND  TOLENTINO. 

Hi  Posts. 
The  high  post  road  from  Ancona  to 
Loreto  strikes  inland  on  leaving  the 
town,  and  ascends  the  hills  to  Osimo  ; 
but  there  is  another  very  hilly  but  more 
direct  road  following  the  coast,  without 
approaching  it,  through  Camerano  and 
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Cfocelle,  a  driye  of  about  three  hours 
through  a  highly  cultivated  and  pretty 
country :  the  latter  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  vetturinL 

1}  Osimo  (iMHy  La  Posta).  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  from  Ancona 
to  Osimo,  but  not  vice-vertd,  Osimo  is 
a  town  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Picenum.  We  easily  recog- 
nise the  classical  Auximum  in  the  mo- 
dem name.     Lucan  mentions  it  as 

**  Admotse  pulsarant  Auximon  alae.'* 

Belisarius  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
siege  of  Osimo ;  the  arrow  from  its  walls 
must  have  transpierced  him  "  if  the 
mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted 
by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in  that 
pious  office  the  use  of  his  hand.'^ — See 
Gibbon,  xli.  The  modem  town  is  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  and  from  its  great 
elevation  it  is  a  position  of  extraordi- 
nary strength.  The  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Tecla :  it  is  a  place  of  some 
sanctity  as  containing  the  body  of  S. 
Giuseppe  di  Copertino.  In  the  Casa 
Galli,  Roncalli  painted  a  fresco  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  considered  by 
Lanzi  to  be  his  best  performance  of 
that  class ;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Palazia  a  picture  of  the  saint,  also  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  has  a  small  museum  of  an- 
cient statues  and  inscribed  stones,  dug 
up  from  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
city.  Leaving  Osimo,  the  road  turns 
again  towards  the  coast,  and  the  Mu- 
sone  is  crossed  immediately  below  the 
hill  of  Loreto. 

1  Lob  ETC  (InnSy  La  Campana; 
La  Posta).  This  small  city,  whose 
entire  circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  has  obtained  a  higher 
celebrity  as  a  religious  sanctuary 
Ihan  any  other  on  the  map  of  Chris- 
tendom. For  upwards  of  five  cen- 
turies Loreto  has  been  the  great  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  most  pious  pontiffs  and  the 
most  ambitious  monarchs  have  swelled 
the  crowd  of  votaries  whom  its  fame 


and  sanctity  have  drawn  together  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  original  name  of  the 
toMm  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria;  it 
was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  lOtli  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  th« 
Santa  Casa  arrived  from  Nazareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  church  relates 
that  this  sacred  house  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Virgin,  the  scene. of  tho 
Annunciation  and  Incarnation,  as  well 
as  the  place  where  the  Holy  Family 
found  shelter  after  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt.  The  house  was  held  in  ex- 
traordinary veneration  throughout  Pa- 
lestine after  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  who  built  over  it  a 
magnificent  temple  bearing  the  in* 
scription  "  Hsc  est  ara,  in  qua  prima 
jactum  est  humanae  salutis  fundamen- 
tum."  The  fame  of  the  sanctuary 
drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
church  into  Palestine;  among  these 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis  of  France.  The 
subsequent  inroads  of  the  Saracet^ 
into  the  Holy  Land  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  basilica  which  Helena  had 
erected;  and  the  legend  goes  on  to 
state  that  by  a  miracle  the  house  was 
conveyed  by  angels  from  Nazareth  to 
the  coast  of  Dnlmatia,  where  it  was 
de]K)sited  at  a  place  called  Kaunizza, 
between  Tersatto  and  Fiume.  This 
occurrence  is  placed  by  the  tradition 
in  1291,  during  the  pontificate  of  Ni- 
cholas J  V.  In  1294  it  is  said  to  have 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  night  in  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  three  times  changing  its  posi- 
tion the  Santa  Casa  at  length  fixed 
itself,  in  1295,  on  the  spot  it  now  oc- 
cupies. The  concourse  of  pilgrims  soon 
created  the  necessity  for  means  of  ac» 
commodation,  and  by  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Recanati  the  founda- 
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tions  of  the  present  town  were  speedily 
laid.  Loreto  became  a  city  in  1586, 
when  Sixtus  V.  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Turkish 
pirates,  who  were  tempted  by  the  known 
riches  of  the  sanctuary  to  make  fre- 
quent descents  upon  the  coast. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  visible  to  the 
mariner  for  a  distance  of  many  leagues 
from  the  coast.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  one  long  and  narrow  street, 
filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  crowns, 
medals,  and  pictures  of  the  **  Ma- 
donna di  Loreto  ;*'  a  trade  which  is 
said  to  produce  an  annual  return  of  from 
80,000  to  100,000  pauls.  On  first  en- 
tering the  town  the  traveller  is  almost  led 
to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled  with  beg- 
gars, for  he  is  at  once  beset  with  appetds 
to  his  charity  and  piety,  a  singular  con- 
trast to  a  shrine  rich  in  gold  and  dia- 
monds ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
Is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as  that  met 
with  in  the  great  sanctuaries  of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 

■*  convent  of  Jesuits,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  noble  palace  of  the  governor, 

"^  erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante. 
In  the  middle  is  the  fine  bronze  statue 
of  Sixtus  v.,  representing  him  seated 

'*'  and  giving  his  benediction:  it  is  the 
work  of  Caicagni  of  Recanati,  pupil 
of  Girolamo  Lombardo  of  Siena,  in 
1589. 

The  Church  called  ther  Chieta  delta 

y/'  Sctnta  Ciua  occupies  the  third  side  of  th^ 

square.     Its  facade,  built  by  Sixtus  V., 

is  in  the  worst  possible  taste.    Over  the 

grand  door  is  the  full  length  bronze 

*-  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Girolamo  Lombardo,  The  great  orna- 
ments of   the  exterior    are  tjie  three 

y  superb  bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to 
.  those  of  John  of  Bologna  in  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa.  The  central  one  was  cast  by 
tiie  four  sons  of  Girolamo  Lombardo,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  divided 
into  compartments,  containing  bas-re- 
liefs illustrating  various  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 


creation  to  the  flight  of  Cain,  with  sym- 
bolical representations  of  the  progress 
and  triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  left 
door  was  cast  by  Tiburzio  Fierze/U,  of 
Camerino,  also  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
Ix>mbardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the 
richest  arabesques  and  figures  of  pro* 
phets  and  sybils,  various  events  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  aiTanged 
as  to  make  every  symt)ol  of  the  old  law 
a  figure  of  the  new.  The  right  door  is 
the  work  of  Caicagni,  assisted  by  Jaco* 
metti  and  Sebastiani,  also  natives  of 
Hecanati.  It  represents,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  diflerent  events 
of  both  Testaments.  These  fine  works 
were  finished  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.  The  campanile  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli,  and  finished  in  the  ponti-  *" 
ficate  of  Benedict  XIV.  It  is  of  great 
height,  and  exhibits  a  combination  of 
the  four  orders.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  pyramid,  and  contains  a 
bell  said  to  weigh  22,000  lbs.,  cast  by  " 
Bernardino  da  Rimini  in  1516,  at 
the  expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  vault  of 
the  middle  aisle  presents  various  paint- 
ings of  the  prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by  " 
Luca  Signorelli;  the  three  last  towards 
the  arch  above  the  high  altar  are  the 
v/otk  of  Cristofano  Boncalli. 

The  great  attraction  and  wonder  ^ 
of  the  church  is  the  Santa  Casa,  and 
the  marble  casing  in  which  it  is  in- 
closed. The  Santa  Casa  is  a  small 
brick  house,  19  Roman  palms  4  inches 
in  height,  42.10  in  length,  and  18.4 
in  breadth.  It  has  a  door  in  the  north  ^ 
side,  and  a  window  on  the  west;  its 
construction  is  of  the  rudest  kind, 
and  its  general  form  is  that  of  the 
humblest  dwelling.  Over  the  window 
is  pointed  out  the  ancient  cross,  and 
from  the  vault  of  the  outer  case  are 
suspended  the  two  bells  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  itself.  The  ori- 
ginal floor  is  entirely  wanting,  having 
been  lost  it  is  said  during  the  mi- 
raculous  passage  from  Nazareth;  the  ,  ' 
present  floor  is  composed  of  squares  of  ^ 
white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fire-place  is  the  celebrated - 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  supposed  to  be 
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sculptured  by  St.  I.ukc.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  the  ce«lar  wood  of  Lebanon,  and 
is  quite  black  with  age.  The  height  of 
the  Virgin  is  4  palms,  that  of  the 
Child  is  1  palm  8  inches.  The  6gures 
both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
*"  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  light 
of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  constantly 
burning  before  the  ^rine.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  relics  and  treasures  con- 
tained  in  the  Santa  Casa ;  among  the 
^  ,     former  are  two  pots  of  terra  cotta,  said 

^     to  have  belonged  to  the  Holy  Family  : 
^^'  they  were  covered  with  gold  plates  pre- 
vious to  the  French  invasion,  but  only 
one  now  retains  them.  On  the  southern 
wall,  fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a  stone 

^  of  the  Santa  Casa,  taken  away  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coimbra  in  the  time  of  Paul 
III.,  and  restored  inconsequence  of  the 
loss  of  health  he  suffered  while  it  re- 
mained in  his  possession.  On  the  same 
wall  is  another  singular  offering,  a 
/  cannon  ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
*  by  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  preservation  at  the  siege 
of  Mirandola,  in  1505.  Hompesch, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  the  family  of  Plater  of 
Wilna,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Polish  struggle  for  independence, 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  presents. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  short-lived 
peace  of  Tolentino  the  French  took 
Loreto,  sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary, 
and  carried  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  a 
jnrisoner  to  Paris.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  conquerors  deposited  the  statue  in 
the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  great 
library  of  Paris,  where  it  was  placed 
immediately  over  a  mummy  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  that  scientific  collection! 
On  its  restoration  in  1801,  the  papal 
commissioner  refused  to  have  it  in- 
voiced, lest  it  might  derogate  from  the 
peculiar  sanctity  which  had  marked 
its  previous  wanderings. 

^,  The  Fodera  or  MaH>le  Casing  which 

incloses  the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  art.    It  was  designed  by 


Bramante,  and  worked  by  Andrea 
Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lombardo,  Ban* 
dinelli,  John  of  Bologna,  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  Raffaele  da  Montelupo, 
Francesco  Sangallo,  Niccol6  Triboio, 
Simone  Cioli,  and  other  eminent  artists 
of  the  period.  The  materials  for  thia 
great  work  were  prepared  in  1510 
under  Julius  II.,  the  work  was  be- 
gun under  Leo  X.,  continued  under 
Clement  VII.,  and  finished  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has  foor 
fronts  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  7%e  fVetttm  front  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  hYSanmmno,  in  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  kneeling  in  the  air 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  angels  an- 
nounces to  the  Virgin  the  object  of  his 
mission.  The  details  of  this  wonderful 
work,  which  Vasari  characterises  as  a 
divina  opera,  are  beyond  description : 
the  figure  of  Gabriel  seems  perfectly  ., 
celestial,  and  the  expression  of  the 
angels  is  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
beauty.  The  vase  of  flowers  intro^ 
duced  in  the  foreground  was  much 
admired  by  Vasari.  The  smaller 
tablets,  representing  the  Visitation,  and 
St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangallo.  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel;  the  former  is  an  expressive 
work  of  Sansovino,  the  latter  is  by 
his  pupil  Girolamo  Lombardo,  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Lybian  and  Per* 
sian  sybils  by  GugUebno  delta  Porta. 

2.  The  Southern  front  has  another  . 
grand  production  of  Sansovino,  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the  angels, 
and  the  other  figures  are  represented  wi& 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  truth.  The 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  at  his 
feet,  and  the  prophet  Malachi,  ase  by 
Girolamo  Lombardo  ;  the  Cumssan  and 
Delphic  sybils  are  by  Guglielmo  dsQa 
Porta,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
was  begun  by  Sansovino,  and  finished 

by  Raffaele  da  Montekq>o  a.nd  Girohm^ 
Lombardo,  The  figures  of  boys  over 
the  first  door  are  attributed  to  Simons 
Mosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Simone  Cioli. 

3,  The  Eastern  front  has  the  finex^ 
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bas-relief  by  Niccolo  Triboh,  refiretent- 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at 
LiOTeto,  and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  ap< 
peanince  on  the  people.  The  attack  of 
the  robbers  in  the  wood,  the  surprise  of 
the  countryman,  and  the  peasant  whis- 
tling to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.  The 
bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  14908- 
tles.  The  four  angels  in  the  clouds 
and  Ae  party  of  Jews  endeavouring  to 
steal  the  body  are  full  of  expression. 
It  was  begun  by  Tribolo  and  finished 
by  Farigmtna  of  Bologna.  The  pro- 
phet Balaam  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Fra  Aureiio,  brother  of  Girolamo 
liombardo.  The  Moses  is  by  Deiia 
Port€i,  as  are  also  the  Samian  and  Cu- 
man  sybils. 
^/^  4.  The  Northern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  BamUneUi^  and 
finished  by  Raffaele  da  MonteUtpo, 
The  figures  introduced  into  the  compo- 
sition express  the  seven  virtues  of  the 
Virgin, — innocence,  fidelity,  humility, 
charity,  obedience,  modesty,  and  love 
of  retirement.  The  fine  bas-relief  of 
the  SposaliziO)  begun  by  Sofuovino  and 
continued  by  RaffaeU  da  MontelupOy 
has  a  remarkable  group  of  figures  in- 
troduced by  Niccolo  Tribolo;  the  most 
striking  of  these  figures  is  tlie  man  in 
a  passion  breaking  a  withered  bough. 
The  prophet  Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelio 
Lotnbarilo;  the  prophet  Amos  with  the 
shepherd's  staff  in  his  hand  and  bis 
dog  at  his  feet  is  by  Girolamo  Lorn' 
bardo,  his  brother.  The  Phrygian  sybil 
and  the  sybil  of  Tivoli  are  by  Qugkdmo 
della  Porta,  The  boys  over  the  door 
s»e  attributed  to  Simone  Motca  and  Si- 
none  Cioli,  These  sculptures,  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  frieze  and  the  festocMis 
between  the  columns  by  Moaea,  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  bas-ieliefs  which 
{oety  and  art  have  lavished  on  the  ex- 
ternal casing  ol  the  Santa  Casa. 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
nerfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
nave  cost  50,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendently oi  the  statues,  the  coit  of  the 


marble,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  might  have  been  greatly 
increased  if  many  of  the  artbts  and 
workmen  had  not  given  their  gratuitous 
services. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  atten- 
tion is  the  Baptittenfy  a  superb  work  in  v^ 
bronze,  cast  by  TUmrxio  Ferzelli  and 
Giobattitta  FitalL  It  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  of  extraordinary  merit,  re- 
lating to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  St.  John 
baptising  the  Saviour.  Among  these 
bas-reliefs  may  be  mentioned  St.  John 
baptising  in  the  Jordan,  the  Circumci- 
sion, Naaman  cured  of  his  leprosy, 
Christ  curing  the  blind,  St  Philip  and 
the  eunuch,  &C.  The  four  female  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  vase,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Santa  Casa,  under  the  t^ 
symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Perseverance,  are  worthy  of  attentive 
study. 

The  chapeh  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  fine  mosaics  from  the  " 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Among 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'  Assisi  of 
Domenichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  from  the  celebrated  pic* 
ture  in  the  Capucciui  at  Rome.  In  the 
last  chapel  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Simone  Vonet,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  palace  of  the  governor. 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  first  chapel  - 
descending  the  church  contains  the  fine 
bas-relief  (^  the  Deposition  in  bronze, 
called  also  the  Pieti,  by  Calcagnit  and 
four  bronze  female  portraits  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Massilla  and  Hogati,  to  whom  the 
chapel  belongs,  by  the  same  artist  Se- 
veral of  the  other  chapels,  like  those  of 
the  opposite  side,  are  ornamented  with 
mosaics,  among  which  are  the  Con- 
ception and  the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo 
Maratta;  in  the  chapel  containing 
these  are  two  frescoes  representing  the 
Sposalizio  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  by  LombarcMU, 

In  the  first  chapel  of  the  le/l  croit    >- 
aitle  is  the  copy  in  mosaic  of  a  paint- 
ing   by    Angelica   Kauflmann ;    the 
second  has  some  paintings  by  Lorenie 
Lotto ;  and  the  third,  called  the  Annan* 
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siata  del  Duca,  from  having  been 
erected  by  Francesco  Maria  II.  duke 
of  Urbino,  contains  a  mosaic  of  the 
Annimciation  of  Baroccio,  copied  from 
the  Vatican  picture.  The  frescoes 
of  the  chapel  were  painted  by  Federico 
Zuccari  in  )583.  The  rich  arabesques 
illustrative  of  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Rovere,  are  fine  specimens  of  art,  and 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied.  The 
Sagrtstia  delta  Cura  is  painted  in  fresco 
by  Luca  Signoreili ;  the  arabesques  and 
other  sculptures  of  the  presses  or  Armadj, 
and  the  intaglio  of  the  lavamano  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  the  celebrated  Florentine  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  large  oil  painting  of  St. 
Louis  of  France  is  by  Charles  le  Brun, 
The  bronze  kneeling  figure  of  Cardinal 
,  Gaetani  is  the  work  of  Calc€tgni,  as- 
sisted, it  is  said,  by  Jacometti.  In  the 
tipper  part  of  this  cross  aisle  the  first 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale  Ca- 
^  racci,  reputed  the  finest  work  of  its 
class  in  the  church.  The  second,  called 
_  the  chapel  della  Marea,  contains  a 
"  fresco  supposed  to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tina, representing  Godfirey  in  arms  and 
Tancred  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem :  it  has  also  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Visconti,  of  the  family  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Milan.  The  third  chapel  is 
ornamented  with  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The 
naintings  on  the  vault  representing  the 
nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  preaching  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom,  are  by 
PHIegrino  Tibaldi.  Over  the  door  of 
^  the  Sacristy  of  the  Chapter  is  the  figure 
of  St.  Luke  m  glazed  terra  cotta ;  and 
over  that  of  the  other  sacristy  is  the 
«  figure  of  St  Matthew  in  the  satne  style, 
both  interesting  works  of  Luca  deUa 
Robbia. 

In  the  right  iide  aisle^  the  first  chapel 
has  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Visitation  by 
Baroccio;  its  paintings  are  by  Muziano. 
The  second,  called  the  Rosario,  is 
painted  by  Oatperini  of  Macerata;  and 
the  third   originally  called  the  chapel 


of  the  Conception,  is  said  to  be  the  woi^ 
of  LombardelH,  Passing  onwards,  we 
reach  the  Treasury  and  its  Chapel,  The 
Canonico  Raffaele,  in  1694,  generously 
enriched  this  treasury  with  its  pictures 
and  works  of  art.  TTie  beautiful  pic- 
ture above  the  lavamano  in  the  hall,  re- 
presenting a  pious  lady  instructing  fe- 
male children,  is  by  Omdo.  The  chiato- 
scuro  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  covering,  is  attributed 
to  Tintoretto  ;  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
also  protected  by  glass,  is  a  copy  of 
Raphael  by  Sassoferrato  or  Oarv/atOf 
probably  the  latter;  there  is  also  ano- 
ther Madonna  and  Child  hj  Andrea  del 
Sartof  and  a  Holy  Family  on  wood, 
variously  attribute  to  Schidone  or 
Correggio.  The  Christ  at  the  columil 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  by  Tiarini, 
and  by  others  by  Gherardo  della  Notts, 
The  Chapel  of  the  Treasury  is  remaric- 
able  for  the  frescoes  of  its  roof,  reprfri 
senting  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  inter- 
spersed with  full  length  figures  of  pro- 
pnets  and  sybils,  by  Cristofano  RoncatU, 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  exhibited  the  richest  collection 
of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety,  the 
policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world  had 
ever  brought  together.  Sovereign  princes, 
pontiffs,  prelates  of  the  church,  and  the 
rank  and  beauty  of  Christendom  hod 
munificently  contributed  to  swell  its 
treasures ;  but  the  calamities  which  the 
Papal  States  sustained  in  their  unequal 
struggle  with  France  compelled  Pius 
VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its  riches,  in  order 
to  pay  the  sum  demanded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  in 
1797.  At  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
zeal  of  the  faithful  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate for  these  losses,  and  the  Trea- 
sury is  now  well  filled  with  the  results 
of  their  devotion.  The  catalogue  of 
offerings  exhibits  a  curious  collection 
of  names;  those  of  Murat,  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte  are  read  side  by  side  wim 
the  titles  of  the  dynastic  princes  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia;  many  are  those 
of  illustrious  and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain; 
and  among  the  multifarious  aiseini^age 
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of  offeringf  maj  b«  found  the  wedding 

dteas  of  the  King  of  Saxouy!     The 

ohalice  presented  by  Pius  VII.,  and 

used  by  that  pontiif  in  the  celebraticm 

of  the  mass,  records  his  gratitude  for 

his  restoration  to  the  Holy  See  after  his 

long  imprisonment  in  France. 
^     The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  church 

begun  by  Giuliano  da    Majano  was 

strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re* 

huilt  by  Antonio  Sangallo.    The  skill 

and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished ^is  difficult  task  have  received 

the  praises  of  Vasari.    The  interior  is 

painted  throughout  by  Bonctdliy  assisted 

by  Jacomttti  and  Pietro  Lombardo.     It 

is  considered  the  masteipi^e  of  Ron- 

ealli,  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success 

so  exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 

{^yed  a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 

face.     Lanzi,  who  speaks  in  glowing 

terms  of  these  fine  compositions,  says 

that  Guido  adopted  a  more  honourable 

mode  of  revenge  than  hiscontemporary, 

i&t  he  determined  to  show  that  he  could 

Borpass  Roncalli  by  works  better  than 

his  own. 

The  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Go- 
^.vemor,  or  the  Paiazzo  Apostolicoy  an 

edifice  worthy  of  the  ci^ital,  was  begun 

in  IdlO  by  Julius  II.  ^m  the  designs 

ofBramante.  Itforms  two  wings  com- 
posing the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and 

IS  constructed  with  two  grand  loggie 

with  round-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 

which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper  of 

the  Ionic  order.    The  former  of  these 

loggie  affords  accommodation  to  the 

oanons  of  the  Church ;  the  latter  is  in- 
habited by  the  bishop  and  governor,  and 
^  contains  the   noble   room  called  the 

."  Apartment  of  die  Princes,"  now  used 

as  a  picture  gallery,  lliemost  remark- 
able works  in  this  collection  are  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery  by  Titian, 

treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from 

his  other  celebrated  picture  on  the  same 

Sul^ect  in  St.  Afra  at  Brescia ;  the  Last 

Supper  by  Simon  Fouet,  the  original  of 

the  mosaic  in  the  church;    the  Sta. 

Chiara  of  Schidone  ;  the  Deposition  of 
Ouereino  ;  and  the  fine  painting  of  the 

.Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibak 
Cmracoi,   In  the  bedchamber  adjoining 


is  a  small  Nativity  painted  on  slate  by 
Oherardo  deUa  Notte,  and  another  of  * 
the  same  subject  on  copper  by  Cor^ 
rtggio.  In  another  apartment  are  nine 
tapestries  presented  to  the  Santa  Casa 
by  Cardinal  Sforsa  Pallavicini ;  they 
represent  various  events  of  the  gospel 
history,  and  show  a  certain  correspond* 
ence  of  composition  with  ^  cartoons 
of  Raphael :  it  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  they  were  designed  by 
that  great  master. 

The  Spezierioy  an  excellent  institu-  V 
tion  of  charity  appropriately  found  in 
a  great  Christian  sanctuary,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  380  apothecary*s  pots 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Giulio  Romano,  and 
other  great  masters.  They  were  exe- 
cuted, according  to  Lanzi,  by  Orazio 
Fontana  of  Urbino,  who  acquired  con- 
siderable fame  by  his  imitations  of  the 
great  painters  on  earthenware.  They 
represent  different  events  of  scripture 
history,  the  history  of  Rome,  and  the 
Latin  classics,  and  were  presented  by 
Francesca  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino,  for 
whom  they  were  originally  painted.  It 
is  related  by  Bartoli,  a  local  chronicler,- 
that  one  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence 
offered  to  purchase  them  by  a  similar 
number  of  silver  vases  of  equal  weight  j 
and  Christina,  queen  of  Swe<len,  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  she  valued  them 
more  than  all  the  riches  in  the  treasury 
of  Loreto,  since  no  such  collection  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  gems  and 
the  precious  metals  might  be  obtained 
in  profusion  without  difficulty. 

The  city  of  Loreto  numbers  upwards 
of  8,000  inhabitants,  but  it  contains 
little  beyond  its  church  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.  The  Piazaa 
della  Madonna  contains  a  bronze  foun-  - 
tain  ornamented  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, eagles,  dragons,  and  tritons,  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  Calcagni.  The 
Piazza  de'  Galli  aUo  contains  a  foun- 
tain from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
being  ornamented  with  a  dragon  and 
four  cocks  by  Jacometti.  The  Capu- 
chin Hospital  was  founded  in  1740  by 
Cardinal  Barberini ;  near  it  is  the  hos- 
pital maintained   at  the  sole  expense 
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Potema.  In  the  elerentk  century  Re« 
canati  wai  a  powerful  military  position ; 
in  1229  the  £mpero>r  Frederick  II.  took 
it  under  his  especial  protection,  and 
conferred  upon  it  many  privileges, 
among  which  was  the  permission  to 
build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhabitants 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  line  of  coai t 
between  the  Potensa  and  Musone.  It 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  1240,  and 
united  to  Loreto  in  1318.  The  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Flavian  Martyr, 
which  contains  the  monument  of  Gre- 
gory XII.  (1417),  has  a  Gothic  door- 
way, and  many  of  its  Grotiaic  windows, 
now  closed  up  and  concealed  by 
modem  alterations,  may  still  be  traced. 
The  roof  is  richly  carved,  and  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  churches  of  S.  Domenico 
and  S.  Agostuio  have  also  Gothic  doors 
with  round-headed  arches.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas-relief 
by  Jacometti,  representing  the  arrival  of 
the  Santa  Caisa.  In  the  great  hall  are 
preserved  two  remarkable  documents; 
one  the  original  diploma  of  Frederick 
II.  ^^  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum  Impera- 
tor/'  dated  1229,  with  his  monogram 
and  his  golden  seal,  granting  and  con- 
firming to  the  town  the  port  of  Reca- 
nati  already  mentioned ;  the  other,  an 
autograph  letter  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
dated  July  11,  1564,  written  by  order 
of  the  pope  to  Monsignor  Portico,  go- 
vernor of  the  March,  confirming  the 
exemption  from  lodging  light  horse 
"cavallileggieri'*  previously  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Reeauati,  in  order 
that  tlie  pilgrims  might  not  be  impeded 
'in  passing  through  to  visit  the  Madomia 
di  Loreto;  and  requiring  tfiem  in  re- 
turn for  this  privilege  to  repair  the  walls 
of  the  town,  which  are  rejnresented  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ruin.  It  is  signed  11 
Cardie.  Borromeo,  and  is  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand. 

Several  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati 
are  of  superior  pretensions,  particularly 
the  Caradori,  Leoimrdi,  Roberti,  Maz- 
zagalli,  Antici,  Mazsucci,  &c.  The 
view  fi-om  the  balcony  of  the  Caradwi 
palace  is  truly  beautiful :  it  commands 
Loi^to,  the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic, 


of  the  chapter  for  the  reception  of  poor 
pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Loreto  than  by  recalling  to 
the  Italian  scholar  the  offering  made  at 
its  shrine  by  the  poet  Tasso.  Religious 
feeling  never  perhaps  inspired  more  de- 
votion than  that  which  breathes  through 
the  magnificent  canzone  composed  in 
honoiur  of  the  Virgin  by  that  illustrious 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract : 

"  Ecco  fra  le  tempeste.  e  i  fieri  venti 
■   Di  qoesto  grande  e  spatioso  mare, 

0  Santa  Stella,  11  kuo  splendor  m'  hh,  seorto, 
Ch'  illustra.  e  scalda  pur  V  umane  meute. 
Ore  il  tuo  lume  scintulando  appare, 

£  poi^e  a1  dubbio  cor  dolee  couforto 
In  ferribil  procella,  ov  'altri  h  morto : 
£  dimostra  co'  raggi 

1  sicuri  viaggi 

E  questo  lido,  e  quello,  e  *1  jkAo,  e  *1  i>orto 
-   De  la  vita  mortal,  ch*  a  peua  varca 
Anzi  sovente  affonda 
In  mezzo  1'  onda  alma  gravosa,  e  caiva." 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Reea- 
uati we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
tiie  town  the  fine  aqueduct  stretching 
across  the  valley  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
communicating  with  the  subterranean 
channels  by  which  Loreto  is  supplied 
with  water.  It  was  undertaken  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  at  an  expense  of 
186,000  scudi. 

A  good  but  hilly  road  leads  to 

3J  Recanati  (/««,  Locanda  di  Raf- 
feele,  called  La  Corona,  a  small  tavern 
with  a  very  respectable  landlord,  but  the 
accommodation  is  deficient).  A  third 
horse  is  required  from  Loreto  to  Reca- 
nati, but  not  vice  versd. 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is  placed 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence 
overlooking  the  rich  plains  of  the 
March,  and  stretching  to  the  slopes  of 
the  distant  Apennines.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  its  dependencies 
is  14,748  souls.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  antiquaries  that  Recanati 
occupies  the  site^  of  Helvia  Ricina, 
founded  by  Septimius  Seveixis,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  408 ;  but  although 
it  may  have  sprung  from  its  ruins,  the 
proper  position  of  that  city  of  the  Piceni 
M  more  inland,  and  on  the  banks  of  ^e  | 
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and  tibe  fine  rich  plain  of  ^  Marcfa, 
eaUed  '^  11  Giaidtno  d'ltalia'*  by  the 
natxres,  whose  londneM  for  the  March 
-will  ecarcely  permit  them  to  accord  any 
beauty  to  odier  parti  of  Italy  :  all  these 
objec4a  combine  with  the  singnlar  rich- 
fiflM  and  fertility  of  the  country  to  form 
a  scene  of  extfaordinary  beauty. 

The  Pari  of  Recanati  is  about  three 
miles  from  Loreto:  it  is  now  a  small 
fishing  town,  with  a  population  of 
3,052  inhabitants.  About  a  mile  from 
it  are  the  ruins  of  Potentia,  close  to  Uie 
convent  which  preserves  the  name  of 
the  city  in  that  of  S.  Maria  di  Pot^iza. 

On  leaving  the  town,  the  steep  hill 
we  descend  is  so  precipitous,  that  oxen 
are  necessary  in  the  ascent  from  Mace- 
rata«  On  the  brow  of  this  hill  is  the 
church  of  Castd  Nuovo,  where  there  is 
a  fine  painting  of  the  Traoisfiguration  by 
an  unknown  artist 

}  Sambucheto,  a  post  station.  (A 
thirc  horse  is  required  from  this  place 
to  Recanati,  but  not  vict  vend,)  The 
country  between  Recanati  and  Mace- 
xtAa  resembles  a  continued  farm,  and  is 
surpassed  in  fertility  by  no  district  of 
£urope.  Its  rich  meadows  and  com 
fields,  interspersed  with  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  watered  by  fre- 
quent rivulets,  suggest  to  the  English 
traveller  many  recollections  of  home. 
A  branch  of  the  Potenza  is  crossed 
and  the  road  ascends  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  leaving  Monte  Cassiano  on 
the  right.  At  the  point  where  it  crosses 
die  Potenza  three  branch  roads  from 
Osimo,  Severino,  and  Jesi  fall  into  the 
main  line.  There  is  a  dogana  at  the 
juncti<m,  and  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  other  buildings 
marking  the  site  of  Helvia  Ricina. 

The  road  passes  the  gate  of  Macerata 
without  entering  the  town. 

1  Mac£rata  {Inns,  Poeta(LaPace); 
Albergo  di  Monachese),  a  fine  pro- 
vincial city  prettily  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence  above  the  Potenza, 
abovit  midway  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea  and  commanding 
views  of  both.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Delegation  comprehending  a  sur- 
face  of  105  square  miles  and  a  x^opu- 


lation  of  200,000  souls,  and  is  one 
of  the  four  appeal  courts  of  the  Papal 
States,  embracing  in  its  jurisdiction  the 
eastam  provinces.  The  city  population 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies 
amounts  to  16,000.  Its  foundation 
dates  from  1108,  as  proved  bv  docu- 
ments in  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of 
Fermo:  it  was  made  a  city  by  John 
XXII.  in  1322. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  appears  to  a 
stranger  unprovided  with  introductions 
a  dull  town,  but  it  is  in  reality  (me  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  intellectual  of 
the  numerous  provincial  cities  of  the 
second  class  with  which  the  States  of 
the  Church  abound.  Its  society  is  of 
a  high  order ;  the  resident  nobility  yield 
to  none  in  character  and  courtesy;  it 
has  a  university,  several  handsome  pa- 
laces, a  theatre,  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments which  enjoy  considerable 
reputation  in  the  province.  Many  of 
the  churches  retain  their  Gothic  porti- 
coeS)  which  serve  to  mark  the  passage 
firom  the  old  style  to  the  new.  In  the 
CkUhedral  sacristy  is  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  PerugiriB  (f\  representing  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  Francn 
and  S.  Julian,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated;  and  an  altarpiece  by  Alt- 
gretto  di  Nuzio  (da  Fabriano)  repre 
senting  the  same  subject  with  S.  Bene- 
dict and  S.  Julian ;  the  name  of  the 
painter  is  recorded  underneath  with  the 
date  1368.  The  altar  of  the  SS.  Sa- 
cramento has  a  very  good  imitation  in 
wood  of  the  facade  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  In  the  Church  of  S»  Giovanni 
is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgm,  by  Lanfranco, 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  remains  and 
inscribed  stones,  found  principally 
among  the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina. 
There  is  a  Casino  in  the  town  supplied 
with  modem  works  and  journals ;  and 
in  the  same  establishment  is  the  Biblio' 
teca  Comimale  founded  by  Leo  XII. 
in  1824,  and  lately  enriched  by  a  do- 
nation of  valuable  books  by  the  Padre 
Borghetti,  its  librarian.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  very  noble 
building  erected  for  the  nationad  game 
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of  pallone  by  the  architect  Alcandri : 
it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  known. 
About  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
Church  of  the  Madonna  della  Vergine, 
one  of  the  best  designs  of  Bramante. 

Macerata  is  the  birthplace  of  Cres* 
cimbeni^  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albomoz.  The 
triumphal  arch  called  the  Porta  Pia  is 
somewhat  heavy  in  its  effect  notwith- 
standing its  accurate  proportions. 

[There  i»a  cross  road  of  3  poets  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo  (Route  31),  crossing 
the  Chienti  and  the  T«ina ;  it  is  a  very 
agreeable  drive.  It  passes  beneath  Mont' 
Olmo,  the  birthplace  of  Lonzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art.] 

Leaving  Macerata  the  road  descends 
under  Pieve  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chienti,  and  proceeds  along  it  to  Tolen- 
tino  through  a  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated country.  Between  these  towns  is 
passed  the  deserted  fortress  of  La  Ran- 
cia.  This  position,  and  indeed  the 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
3ie  scene  of  the  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  between  Murat  and  the  Austrians 
in  May  1815.  Previous  to  the  battle 
the  Imperial  troops  occupied  the  heights 
of  Monte  Milone  on  the  right  of  the 
road;  the  Neapolitans  had  advanced 
within  sight  of  Tolentino  when  they 
baited  for  the  night,  and  subsequently 
took  up  a  position  under  the  heights 
of  Montolmo  and  Petriola.  On  the  3rd 
at  daybreak  it  was  seen  that  the  Aus- 
trians had  received  reinforcements  dur* 
ring  the  night,  increasing  their  strength 
to  16,000  men,  the  Neapolitans  num- 
bering 10,000.  The  battle  was  fought 
by  Murat  in  person;  the  Austrians 
were  commanded  by  Bianchi.  At  its 
commencement  the  Austrians  had  their 
right,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  left  wing 
covered  by  the  Chienti.  The  battle 
was  begun  by  Murat,  the  Austrians  at 
first  acting  on  the  defensive.  It  lasted 
during  the  whole  day,  and  when  both 
armies  drew  off  for  the  night  2,000 
men  on  both  sides  lay  dead  and  dying 
on  the  field.    The  unexpected  arrivaJ 


of  two  courierg,  one  with  the  news  of. 
the  defeat  atAntrodoco,the  other  bring- 
ing despatches  from  Naples  detailing 
the  disturbances  in  Calabria  and  Cam^ 
pania,  induced  Murat  to  determine  on 
retiring  on  the  following  morning.  In 
the  preliminary  movements  he  was  very 
nearly  captured,  and  by  an  ii^udicioua 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals his  best  position  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  so  that  his  entire 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion.  In^ 
subordination  had  long  prevailed ;  the 
imtoward  events  of  the  day  rendered 
his  own  personal  coun^  of  no  avail ; 
his  plans  were  frustrated  by  disobe- 
dience, and  to  use  the  language  of  Col- 
letta  corruption  spread  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Ma- 
cerata with  much  loss,  and  was  obliged 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the 
remnant  of  an  army  which  was  never 
worthy  ot  his  military  genius.  This 
battle  sealed  the  fate  of  Murat;  on  t^ 
22d  of  the  month  he  fled  from  Naples, 
and  in  the  October  following  his  am- 
bitious career  terminated  in  his  execu- 
tion at  Pizzo. 

1 J  Tolentino  (/««,  La  Corona,  very 
tolerable  and  clean).  The  Gothic  gate- 
way by  which  Tolentino  is  entered  on 
this  side  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  preserved  specimens  of  the 
castellated  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Tolentino  nearly  retains  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  considerable  city  of 
Picenum  from  whose  ruins  itsprui^. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1686^ 
by  whom  its  bishopric,  which  dates 
from  the  fifth  century,  was  united  to 
that  of  Macerata.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  The  present  population  is 
9,437  souls.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
life,  death,  and  miracles  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  this 
saint,  was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of 
its  windows  in  the  side  walls.  The 
rich  doorway  of  its  facade  remains  un- 
touched; the  bands  of  the  arch  are 
formed  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  in  the 
canopy  is  the  figure  of  one  of  the  Visr 
conti  with  the  dragon,  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family :  at  first  sight  it 
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might  be  taken  for  St.  G^rge.  The 
ixffcerior  of  ^e  church  has  a  superb  roof 
of  carved  wood  richly  gilt,  with  figures 
of  the  Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous 
saints  in  bold  relief:  in  every  part  of  it 
are  seen  the  ducal  coronet  and  dragon 
of  the  Visconti  by  whom  it  was  bmlt. 
The  capellone  is  interesting  for  the  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Lorenzo  and 
Jctcopo  da  San  Severino,  representing 
various  subjects  from  the  life  of  S. 
Nicholas.  Though  much  injured  by 
repainting,  enou^  remains  to  afford 
materials  of  study;  the  heads  are  in 
g^eral  fidl  of  expression  and  feeling. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  saint  are  two  paint- 
ings, one  representing  theFire  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  and 
the  other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  attri- 
buted perhaps  on  as  slight  authority  to 
Patiiyeronese,  who  is  considered  by  some 
to  have  painted  the  former  picture  (?). 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  door  of  the 
Ptdazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic  his- 
tory the  town  has  acquired  some  cele- 
brity for  the  treaty  which  bears  its  name, 
signed  19th  February,  1797,  between 
the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI.  and 
General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Republic.  By  this  humiliating 
treaty  the  pope  ceded  the  province  of 
Romagna,  m  addition  to  the  Legations 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  Cispadaue  Republic. 
He  left  Ancona  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  surrendered  to  them  his  ter- 
ntories  at  Avignon,  besides  engaging  to 
pay  a  ransom  for  other  provinces  and 
to  deliver  the  manuscripts  and  works 
of  art  which  had  excited  the  cupidity 
of  his  conquerors. 

Leaving  Tolentino  the  road  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti 
through  very  beautiful  scenery,  pre- 
senting in  its  immediate  vicinity  many 
characteristics  of  an  English  landscape. 
The  country  is  very  productive  and 
rich  in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
covered  with  snow  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  and  in  some  years 
never  ftee  from  it.     Soon  after  passing 


the  village  of  Be^orte  the  fVontier  of 
the  province  of  Macerata  is  passed, 
and  we  enter  the  Delegation  of  Ca- 
merino.  On  the  left  are  seen  the  vil- 
lages of  Caldarola  and  Pieve  Favera, 
picturesquely  situated  on  tiie  other  side 
of  the  river. 

I  Valcimara,  a  post  station  and  ham- 
let of  400  souls.  The  road  passes 
through  Campolorzo,  and  some  distance 
further  a  sudden  bend  opens  on  the 
picturesque  Rocca  di  Varano,  with  an 
ancient  castle  perched  upon  its  summit 
At  this  place  a  road  branches  off  the 
high  post  road  to  Camerino. 

[Camerino,  the  capital  of  a  De- 
legation of  70  ^uare  leagues  and 
36,500  souls,  and  ttie  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, is  situated  at  the^  foot  of  the 
Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city 
of  Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note 
from  its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the 
Etrurians.  In  1545  Paul  III.  received 
it  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  The  cathedral  dedicated 
to  S.  Sansovino  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino  was  made 
an  archiepiscopal  see  by  Pius  VI.  in 
1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was  united  to  it 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its  bishopric 
dated  from  252  under  Lucius  I.,  and 
S.  Sansovino,  the  titular  saint  of  the 
cathedral  was  its  first  bishop.  The  city 
has  a  university  of  some  repute  and  a 
small  manufactory  of  silk.  Its  present 
population  is  5,182.  Carlo  Maratta  was 
bom  here.  Large  quantities  of  sumach 
are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.] 

1  Ponte  della  Trave,  a  post  station. 
At  La  Muccia,  the  usual  resting-place 
of  the  vetturini  (//la,  II  Leone),  the 
road  which  has  crossed  from  the  left  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chiehti  returns 
again  to  the  left.  There  is  a  branch 
road  from  this  to  Camerino,  distant  five 
miles.  The  several  vills^es  which  are 
passed  between  Valcimara  and  Serra- 
valle  are  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
left  hand  are  Pieve  -  Bovigliano,  S. 
Marco,  Pieve  -  Torrina,  Massadl,  and 
o3 
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Prefoglio ;  and  on  the  right  Colle,  S. 
Marcello,  and  Gelagna.  The  road  now 
begins  to  ascend. 

1  Serravalle,along  straggling  village 
ia  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  completely 
commanded  hy  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  and  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  Near  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Chienti,  which  after  a  course  of  fifty- 
eight  miles  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the 
port  of  Civitanova^  A  gradual  ascent 
by  a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Cinquemiglia..  The 
solitary  house  of  refuge  upon  it  shows 
that  in  severe  winters  the  route  is  often 
impassable  from  snow.  The  plain  has 
a  local  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
its  hay.  The  country  becomes  wild 
and  desolate  as  Colfioriio  is  approached, 
and  occasionally  the  scenery  is  striking 
of  its  kind.  There  is  a  new  inn  at  this 
village  called  the  Locanda  di  Bonelli. 
After  passhig  the  Lake  of  Colfioiito, 
fomous  for  its  leeches,  the  road  begins 
to  descend  and  a  gseat  chsmge  in  the 
character  of  the  country  and  its  scenery 
is  soon  apparent ;  the  land  is  rich  and 
generally  covered  with  oaks.  In  severe 
winters  the  ascent  to  the  Colfiorito  from 
Foligno  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
some  parts  daugeeous  to  an  English 
carriage. 

I  Case  Nuove^a  small  hamlet  of  130 
souls  built  under  the  rains  of  an  old 
castle  near  the  rapid  torrei^:  Menautri. 
In  po«ting/roj»  Foligno  by  this  road  a 
third  horse  is  required  from  Case  Nuove 
to  Serravalle,  hui  not  vice  verad^  Beyond 
it  is  the  village  of  Pale,  where  there 
is  a  curious  grotto ;  in  the  precipitous 
clifis  above  the  village  is  a  hermitage 
in  the  rock.  In  the  descent  from  hence 
the  view  looking  down  upon  the  city 
and  fertile  plain  of  Foligno  is  perfect; 
it  commands  a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  richness 
of  cultivation  or  picturesque  beauty. 

About  a  mile  before  arriving  at  Fo- 
ligno the  high  post  road  from  Fano 
through  Nocera,  and  the  branches  from 
Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  fall  into  the  pre- 
sent route. 

1  Foligno  ;  described  in  Route  27. 


ROUTE  16. 

FANO  TO  FOLIGNO,  BY  THE  STRAOA 
DEL  FURLO. 

lOJ  Posts. 

This  route  follows  the  Flaminian 
way  throughout  its  entire  course. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Leaving  Fano  we 
pass  the  fine  public  promenade,  and 
soon  enter  upon  the  varied  and  beauti^ 
ful  country  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, ascending  the  left  bank  of  the 
Metauro.  This  classic  stream,  me- 
morable for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  is 
apostrophised  by  Tasso  in  one  of  his 
most  touching  poems  (Rime  Eroiche, 
xxxiv.) : 

"  0  del  grand'  Apennino 
Figlio  picciolo."       ' 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fosaombrone  (Jnuy  La  Posta),  a 
thriving  e{»8copal  town  of  6,421  inha^ 
bitants  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  Semprimii,  whose  site  near  the 
torrent  of  S.  Martino  about  two  miles 
distant,  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre  and  other  remains.  The  ancient 
city  was  ruined  by  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards. The  modem  town  is  traversed 
by  the  Metauro,  and  was  the  property 
of  the  Malatesta  family  until  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Sixtus  IV.,  when  Galeazzo  sold 
it  to  the  Duke  Federigo  di  Rovere  for 
13,000  golden  florins.  In  more  recent 
times  it  became  the  property  of  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  has  descended  to  his 
son,  the  present  Duke  de  Leiichtenberg, 
to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
prosperity.  Fossombrone  is  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  for  its  silk  manufac- 
tories, worked  by  steam  machinery  from 
the  foundries  of  Bologna.  Its  factories 
of  woollen  cloths  are  also  held  in  great 
esteem. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
brando  Vescovo  contains  some  inscribed 
stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  :  its  bishopric  dates  from  the  fifth 
century.  The  modem  bridge  over  the 
Metauro  spanning  that  broad  mountain 
stream  by  a  single  arch  is  a  bold  and 
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striking  work,  not  gurpassed  by  any 
flixnilar  erection  of  reeeot  times.  The 
road  over  it  leads  to  S.  Ippolito,  where 
there  are  the  best  marble  quarries  in  the 
States,  well  worthy  of  a  visit, — ^to  Sor- 
bolungo, — to  the  ancient  walled  town 
of  Mondavio, — to  Pergola,  an  important 
town  of  5,6 16  souls,  with  extensive  car- 
pet manufactories;  and  to  other  places 
of  less  consequence  between  the  Metauro 
and  the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone  the  scenery 
becomes  remarkably  fine ;  the  country 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  rich  in 
oaks  which  would  be  ornamental  to 
any  English  park.  The  road  to  Urbino 
branches  off  ^om  the  main  route  a  few 
miles  from  Fossombrone.  (See  next 
Route,  17.) 

The  Foligno  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cantiano,  a  tributary  of  the  former 
river  rising  fiom  the  Apennines  under 
Valboscosa  and  San  Benedetto.  Near 
this  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  the 
Furlo  is  the  hill  still  called  //  Monte 
rf'  Asdruhak,  in  which  tradition  has 
preserved  the  record  of  the  memorable 
battle'between  the  Carthaginian  general 
and  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  Salina- 
twr  and  Claudius  Nero,  B.C.  207.  The 
battle  is  supposed  from  the  account  of 
Livy  to  have  taken  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  where  it  begins  to  be 
contracted  by  high  rocks  ;  56,000  men 
lE^iared  the  fate  of  dieir  commander, 
and  5,400  were  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  is  admitted  by  their 
historians  to  have  been  8,000.  The 
padietic  lamentation  of  Hannibal  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  Horace  : 

"  Carthagini  jam  non  e^o  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omais,  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Asdrubale  interempto.** 
Hor.  iv.  od,  4. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  many  fossil  remains  are 
found,  which  the  inhabitants  believe 
to  be  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Asdru- 
bal,  precisely  as  the  contents  of  the 


bone-caves  of  Palermo    re  referred  to 
the  Roman  Naumacbia» 

The  Past  of  the  Furlo  upon  which  the 
road  now  enters  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  energy, 
which  are  nowhere  so  surprising  as  in  the 
construction  of  their  public  roads.  The 
traveller  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  Iiighway 
constructed  by  IVajan  in  the  precipices 
of  Servia  along  the  Danube  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  in  this  pass  the  same 
skilful  engineering  and  the  same  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties  for  which 
that  wonderful  work  is  celebrated.  The 
high  perpendicular  precipices  of  the 
Passo  del  Furlo  close  in  so  narrowly 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Cantiano,  that 
it  appears  as  if  the  mountains  would 
allow  nothing  beyoixl  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  The  Roman  engineers 
however  cut  through  the  rock  on  its 
left  bank,  carrying  the  road  through  a 
tunnel  which  gives  name  to  the  defile 
for  about  126  feet,  and  thus  formed  a 
permanent  passage  for  the  Flamiuiau 
way.  The  whole  length  of  the  pass  is 
about  half  a  mile.  An  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock  records  its  construction  by 
order  of  Vespasian.  This  interesting 
work  is  called  Petra  Intercisa  in  the 
Peutingerian  Table,  and  Petra  Periusa 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  beautiful  passage — 
"  Qua  monsarte  patena  vivo  se  perforat  area, 
Admittitque  vium  sects  per  viscera  rupis." 
FI.  Cons.  Hon.,  600. 

1  Acqualagua,  a  small  village  and 
post  station  on  the  junction  of  the  Can- 
digliano  with  the  Cantiano.  The  neigh- 
bouring plain  has  been  considered  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
battle  must  be  placed  lower  down  at 
Gualdo.  Near  Cagli,  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Cantiano  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  Roman  bridge  called  Ponte  Man- 
lio;  the  central  arch,  thirty-nine  feet 
in  span,  is  composed  of  nineteen  large 
stones. 

J  Caffli  (Inn,  La  Posta),  a  small  and 
industrious  provincial  town  of  nearly 
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10,000  inhabitants^  constitatiDg  in  con- 
junction with  Pergola  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Callis, 
a  Roman  city  and  station  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  built  on  the  flanks  of  Mte. 
Petrano.  The  present  town  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  IV.  Several  remains  of 
the  ancient  city,  medals,  and  fragments 
of  statues  have  been  found  in  its  vici- 
nity. Cagli  has  an  important  trade  in 
tanned  and  dressed  leathers,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  flourishing  town  on  this 
route.  Beyond  Cagli  are  three  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
pur})08e  of  carrying  o£f  the  water  of  the 
torrents  into  the  vsdley  below.  Between 
this  and  Cantiano  the  river  h  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, called  the  Ponte  Grosso. 

I  Cantiano,  a  small  fortified  town 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  Luccolo,  an  episcopal  city  destroyed 
by  Narses  in  his  pursuit  of  Totila,  the 
site  of  which  is  placed  by  Calindri  at 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  present  town 
near  the  Ponte  Riccioli.  Leaving  Can- 
tiano the  road  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountains.  (A  third  horse  is  required 
to  La  Schieggia,  but  not  vice-versd.^ 

1  La  Schieggia,  a  small  walled  town 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  ancient  Pa- 
lazzo and  cathedral.  Its  great  interest 
is  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  still 
traceable  on  Monte  Petrara,  to  which 
the  confederated  tiibes  of  Umbria  re- 
paired to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etruscans  did 
to  the  Temple  of  Voltumna.  Its  oracle 
was  consulted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Claudian  in 
the  following  passage : — 
**  Exsuperant  delubra   Jovis,  saxoque  mi- 


Apenninigenis  cultas  pastoribas  aris  " 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins 
were  foimd  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
celebrated  bronzes  called  the  Eugubian 
TabieSf  now  preserved  at  Gubbio.  In 
the  present  century  several  other  re- 
mains, as  bronze  idols,  eagles,  and  in- 
scribed stones  have  been  discovered, 
together  with  the  vestiges  of  baths  near 
the  present  town.    The  country  around 


La  Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  Is 
generally  well  cultivated.  The  bridge 
called  the  Ponte  a  Botte  (or  the  barr^- 
shaped)  was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805, 
by  order  of  Pius  VI.  Its  construetiota 
is  peculiar.  It  8)>an8  the  ravine  by  a 
single  arch  at  the  height  of  230  fe9t 
from  the  bottom ;  above  this  arch  tlie 
engineer  has  introduced  a  cylindrical 
aperture  65  feet  in  diameter,  whidi 
has  given  name  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  westward  from 
Schieggia  across  the  mountains  to  Gub- 
bio, from  whence  another  by  S.  Marco 
falls  into  the  present  route  at  S.  Pa- 
condino,  near  Gualdo  Tadino,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  traveller  de- 
sirous of  seeing  Gubbio  to  retrace  his 
steps.  For  a  description  of  GtAbio, 
and  of  other  roads  leading  from  it  to 
Perugia  and  Citta  di  Castello,  see 
Route  20.1 

East  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  the  Cesano,  id 
an  interesting  classical  locality,  rectnd- 
ing,  in  the  modem  name  of  Sentina,  the 
site  of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites  B.C.  296,  in  which  the  younger 
Decius  devoted  himself  for  his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggia  to 
Sigillo  lies  along  the  valley  or  depres- 
sion in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
whose  lofty  range  here  appears  to  se- 
{iarate  into  two  portions.  Between 
Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave  tbs 
Legation  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
enter  the  Delegation  of  Perugia. 

1  Sigillo,  the  Svilbtm  of  Pliny,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
wild  mountaui  village  of  little  more 
than  1,000  souls.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Perugia, 
and  was  strongly  fortified ;  some  pcnrtions 
of  its  walls  and  castle  still  remain.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  two  bridges  at- 
tributed to  Fiamiuius,  and  the  pave* 
ment  of  the  ancient  road  may  still  be 
traced.  In  the  mountains  of  Sigillo  is 
a  remarkable  cavera,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Italy,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored :  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  means  of  a  rope.     The  gal- 
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leriet  it  contains  are  full  of  italftotitet ; 
the  fourth  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  termiuatiug  in  a  deep 
lake.  The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we 
believe,  has  never  been  broken;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  if  some  resident 
geologist  would  explore  it  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains.  The 
high  range  of  mountains  east  of  the 
foad  which  runs  along  their  base  for 
many  miles,  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion  between  the  Delegation  of  Perugia 
and  that  of  Camerino.  They  fre- 
quently present  striking  combinations 
of  scenery,  and  in  many  places  supply 
pleasing  subjects  for  the  sketch  book  of 
the  artist. 

A  few  miles  on,  at  Fossato,  a  small 
place  remarkable  for  its  successful  re- 
distance  to  Francesco  Sforza,  and  for 
having  been  sacked  by  Cesar  Borgia,  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  left  to  Fahriano; 
an  important  town  of  6,619  souls, 
whose  celebrated  paper  manufactories 
established  so  early  as  1564,  not  only 
supply  the  States  of  the  Church,  but 
livu  the  great  Neapolitan  establish- 
ment on  the  Fibreno,  at  Isola.  Below 
S.  Facondino,  the  point  where  the  road 
from  Gubbio  £ei11s  into  the  Flaminian 
Way,  is 

1  Gualdo  Tadiuo,  a  walled  town  of 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  which  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Tadinum  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The 
site  was  not  discovered  until  1750, 
when  its  ruins  were  found  close  to  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Tadina,  and  seve- 
ral interesting  remains  were  brought  to 
light.  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Narses  the  general  of  Justinian 
overthrew  and  mortally  wounded  To- 
tila  king  of  the  Groths.  The  march  of 
the  Romans  and  their  allies  from  Ra- 
venna by  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  battle  are  finely  de- 
scribed by  Gibbon,  chap,  xliii. 

Leaving  Sigillo,  the  road  descends  to 

1  Nocera,  £e  Nuceria  Camellaria  of 
Pliny  (Inn,  La  Posta).  This  Um- 
brian  city,  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its 
manufactory  of  wooden  vessels,  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  poor  village  of 


1,114  souls.  It  is  however  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  widi  the 
town  of  Soisoferraio,  to  which  its  an- 
cient see,  founded  in  402,  was  united 
by  John  XIX.  in  1027.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nocera  are  some  mineral 
springs  which  have  enjoyed  great  local 
repute  from  the  time  of  Bernardino  da 
Spoleto,  by  whom  they  were  first  de- 
scribed in  1510.  They  are  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  country  people,  but  an 
accurate  analysis  of  them  is  yet  want- 
ing. The  road  now  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Topino,  whose  banks  it  follows 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  route. 

1  Ponte  Centesimo,  a  pott  station. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  the  village  of 
Cattel S.Giovwmipro  Fiamma  is  passed. 
It  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves  some 
traces  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Foram 
Flaminii,  which  existed  as  an  import- 
ant city  as  late  as  253,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lombards  and  Foligno 
rose  from  its  ruins.  It  was  an  episco- 
pal see  in  A.D.  58,  St.  Crispoldo  a  dis- 
ciple of  St  Peter  being  its  first  bishop. 

A  beautiful  drive  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  brings  us  to 

1  Foligno  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  17. 

FANG  TO  UHBINO. 

About  30  Italian  Miles. 

This  interesting  route  follows  the 
Flaminian  Way,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding route,  as  far  as  Fossombrone. 
A  vetturino  performs  the  distance  in 
about  half  a  day. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Furlo  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  that 
rich  character  of  cultivation  so  remark- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  and 
forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Urbino 
is  surrounded.  As  we  approach  tlie 
city  the  fine  ducal  palace  on  the  right 
of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite. 
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are  coiiBpicaoua  objecte.  A  yery  steep 
aaceat  brings  xu  to 

Urbimo,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
FosBombrone  {Inn,  La  Stella).  This 
interesting  eity,  die  birtbplace  of  Ra- 
phael, the  scene  of  the  "  Cortegiano"  of 
Castiglione,  and  the  seat  of  an  here- 
ditary sovereignty  before  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
of  bleak  and  desolate  mountains,  wear- 
ing more  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress 
than  that  of  an  archiepiscopal  city.  It 
is  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  delegation 
of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  which  is  second 
in  population  only  to  that  of  Bologna, 
and  comprehends  a  superficial  extent 
of  180  square  leagues  and  a  popula- 
tion of  225,806  souls.  The  city  itself 
with  its  dependencies  has  a  population 
amounting  to  12,402. 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro  in 
me  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  that 
it  obtained  celebrity  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  learning  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  Federigo  and  his  successor 
Guid'  Ubaldo.  These  great  men  con- 
verted their  paWe  into  an  academy, 
and  changed  a  school  of  military  tac- 
tics into  one  of  refinement  and  taste. 
The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  litera- 
ture and  arts  of  the  period  is  best 
proved  by  the  illustrious  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  their  court, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  social  and 
political  importance  of  Urbino  under 
their  sway  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Romagna  was 
celebrated  at  the  same  time  for  three 
of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Europe 
— that  of  Sigismund  Malatesta  at  Ri- 
mini, that  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  that  of  Federigo  di  Monte- 
feltro at  Urbino ;  as  if  these  princes  en- 
deavoured to  rival  each  other  as  well 
in  their  patronage  of  genius  as  in  their 
military  exploits  and  renown.  The 
court  of  Urbino  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  have  surpassed  both  the  others 
in  its  influence  and  character.  Fede- 
rigo di   Montefeltro,   the    founder   of 


its  greatnen,  who  in  eariy  life  was  the 
counsellor  and  minister  of  Galeano 
Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Milanese  army  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  S.  Fabbriano  in 
1460 ;  a  few  years  later  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence^  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Molinella  with  Barto- 
lommeo  Coleoni  in  1467.  He  defeated 
the  army  of  the  pope  (Paul  H.)  at 
Rimini  in  1469;  in  1472  he  reduced 
Yolterra,  and  did  more  damage  to  its 
Etruscan  walls  with  his  artillery  than 
all  the  former  ravages  of  time  and  has- 
bariaus  had  effected.  Two  yean  after- 
wards (1474)  he  married  his  daughter 
Giovanna  to  Giovanni  deUa  Rovere, 
nephew  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  created 
Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same  year  by 
a  papal  rescript.  In  1482,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  league  between  the  church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara ;  but  he 
died  September  10th  in  that  year,  on 
the  same  day  as  his  son-in-law  Robert 
Malatesta^  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Quid'  Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
part  he  played  in  the  eventful  drama  of 
Italian  politics.  In  the  more  pleasing 
character  of  an  encourager  of  learning, 
the  name  of  Itala  Atene  bestowed  upon 
Urbino  in  his  time  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  his  merits.  Sismondi  calls 
bim  the  Mecsenas  of  the  fine  arts;  his 
exploits  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael, 
in  a  MS.  poem  in  terza  rima,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican ;  but  his  highest 
eulogium  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  unanimous  language  of  respect  and 
praise  in  which  Italian  writers  nave  de- 
lighted to  picture  Urbino  as  the  seat 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  His 
wife,  the  Contessa  Battista  Sforza,  was 
in  no  way  inferior  to  himself:  her  cha- 
racter exercised  an  important  influence 
in  forming  the  mind  of  her  son  Guid* 
Ubaldo,  and  her  virtues  are  recorded  in 
glowing  colours  by  Bernardo  Tasso. 

Guid'  Ubtaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
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tionage  and  by  His  o«ru  kitdlectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  rake  the  character  of 
Urbiuo  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  Elizabetta  Gonzaga  of  Man- 
tua, was  celebrated  no  less  for  her 
beauty  than  for  her  high  mental  ac- 
complishments and  domestic  virtues: 
the  *'  Cortegiano"  of  Castiglione  may 
be  taken  as  a  record  of  the  refine- 
ment for  which  Urbino  under  her  aus- 
pices was  remarkable.  The  writer  of 
the  able  article  in  the  Quarterly  He- 
view,  No.  131,  on  Passavant's  Life  of 
Raphael,  observes  that  "  Perhaps  no 
praises  ever  bestowed  on  woman  can 
be  compared  both  for  eloquence  and 
sincerity  with  those  contained  in  Bem- 
bo's  litUe  volume  (De  Guido  Ubaldo, 
&c.,  Romse  1548),  composed  as  the 
writer  tells  m  when  the  duchess  had 
lost  her  beauty  through  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune. That  her  fkme  was  long  re- 
membered in  England  we  can  hardly 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shakspeare 
may  have  taken  from  Bembo's  por- 
traiture a  hint  for  his  Miranda,  e.  g. : — 

*Itaque  multas  seepe  fteminas  vidi, 
audivi  etiam  esse  plures,  quse  certarum 
onmino  virtutum,  optimarum  quidem 
illarum  atque  clarissimarum,  sed  tamen 
perpaucarum,  splendore  illustrarentur : 
in  qua  vero  omnes  collects  conjunc- 
taque  virtutes  conspicerentur,  h»c  una 
extitit ;  cujus  omnino  parem  atque  si- 
milem,  aut  etiam  inferiorem  paulo,  non 
modo  non  vidi  ullam,  sed  ea  ubi  esset 
etiam  ne  audivi  quidem.' 

•  for  several  virtues 

Have  1  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  axe  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.'  " 

In  1497,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  commanding 
the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at  Soriano 
by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of  Citti  di 
Castello,  and  made  prisoner.  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  not  ashamed  to  make  him 
pay  40,000  ducats  fur  his  ransom,  al- 
though he  had  lost  his  liberty  in  the 
papal  cause ;  a  sum  which  was  raised 
partly  by  the  contributions  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  partly  by  his  duchess  who 


s<dd  her  jewels  for  the  purpose.  The 
treachery  of  Cesar  Borgia,  after  these 
reverses  with  the  Vitelli,  drove  the  duke 
from  his  capital  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north  oi  Italy ;  but  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  the  citisens  rose,  expeUed 
the  partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought 
back  Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The 
accession  of  his  uncle  Julius  II.  (Giu- 
liano  della  Rovere)  to  the  papal  chair 
confirmed  this  restoration,  and  again 
established  the  duke  in  his  possessions. 
In  1506  this  celebrated  pontiff,  with 
twenty-two  cardinals  and  a  numerous 
suite,  passed  three  days  at  Urbino  on 
his  way  to  Bologna.  During  this  stay 
he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Raphael.  Notwithstanding  his 
early  reverses  with  ViteUozzo  Vitelli, 
Duke  Guidobaldo,  like  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  acquired  laurels  in  the 
field  no  less  than  in  the  retirement 
of  his  polished  court  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  commanders  of  the  papal 
army  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  where 
among  the  tliit  of  the  gallant  cap- 
tains of  France  he  was  brought  into 
opposition  with  the  ''  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.**  But  in  the 
subsequent  campaign  of  the  same  year 
he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  the  me* 
morable  battle  of  Casalecchio,  May 
21,  1511.  This  battle,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Bologna ;  and  so  convinced  was  Guid' 
Ubaldo  that  the  panic  which  produced 
it  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  Ali- 
dosi  the  cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone 
to  Ravenna  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
Julius  II.,  that  when  he  met  him  in 
that  city  returning  from  his  interview 
with  the  pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard 
and  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  his  station,  the  duke,  unable  to 
subdue  his  passion,  rushed  among  the 
crowd  and  stabbed  the  legate  to  the 
heart,  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  amia- 
ble duchess  were  well  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  duke  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  garter  by  Henry  VII.,  and  Castig- 
lione visited  London  as  his  proxy  to 
complete  the  ceremony  of  installation. 
In   return  for  this  dUstinction  Guid' 
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Ubaldo  sent  the  king  the  picture  of  St. 
Greorge  and  the  Dragon,  painted  by 
Raphael  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
now  one  or  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbmo  on  the  death  of 
Quid'  Ubaldo,  and  to  his  influence  and 
recommendation  the  employment  of 
Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  But  the 
house  of  Rovere  and  the  independence 
of  Urbino  were  not  destined  to  survive 
the  fate  of  other  princes  and  states  swal- 
lowed up  in  succession  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  church ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  century  both  had  become  ex- 
tinct. In  1538  Francesco  Maria  was 
succeeded  by  Guid' Ubaldo  II.,  and  in 
1574  Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a 
throne  which  he  was  incapable  of  re- 
taining. In  1626  this  last  duke  of 
Urbino,  childless  and  old,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Urban  VIII. 
and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  period  of  the  duchy  presents 
few  circumstances  to  arrest  attention, 
and  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the 
influence  of  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
art  and  literature  by  Federigo  and  Guid' 
Ubaldo.  The  collections  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  with  which  their  palace 
was  enriched,  and  the  distinguished 
society  brought  together  at  their  court 
must  have  have  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  early  genius  of  Raphael;  and 
his  connexion  with  the  court  no  doubt 
provided  him  with  powerful  friends, 
whose  influence  was  subsequently  avail- 
able at  Rome  and  Florence.  Raphael 
spent  his  early  years,  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  between  Urbino  and  Pe- 
rugia, and  his  works  in  many  instances 
bear  evidence  of  those  precepts  of  taste 
which  guided  the  social  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  court  of  Montefeltro,  as 
perpetuated  in  the  *'  Cortegiano. "  "  The 
resources  and  renown  of  this  little 
dukedom,  improved  and  upheld  by 
Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  remained  ul- 
timately unimpaired  in  the  hands  of 


his  successor  Guid'  Ubaldo ;  the  state 
in  short  was  represented  and  its  war- 
like population  led  to  the  field  by  he- 
reditary soverei^is,  before  Florence 
had  learned  to  yield  even  to  temporary 
sway.  That  a  Tuscan  writer  on  art 
should  be  silent  on  the  past  glories  of 
a  neighbouring  state  is  quite  natural ; 
but  it  seems  unaccountable  that  so 
many  biographers  in  following  Va- 
sari  should  have  overlooked  the  re- 
markable circumstances  by  which  Ra- 
phael was  surrounded  in  his  youth — 
circumstances  which  must  not  only 
have  had  an  influence  on  his  taste,  but 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  his  age,  many 
of  whom  afterwards  served  him,  at 
least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learning,  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome."' — Quart.  Rev.  cxxxi. 

It  is  however  remarkable  that 
although  Raphael  is  known  to  have 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there ;  and  the 
specimens  shown  as  the  productions  of 
his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not  au- 
thentic. Raphael  was  born  at  Urbino 
on  Good  Friday,  1483.  Among  the 
other  remarkable  men  to  whom  it  gave 
birth  may  be  mentioned  Baroccio  the 
painter;  Timoteo  della  Vite,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Raphael;  Polydore  Vergil, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter  pence  in  England  ;  and  Cle- 
ment XI.,  of  the  princely  family  of 
Albani.  For  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  admirable  critique  on 
Passavant's  Life  of  Raphael,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  already  quoted. 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histori- 
cal and  artistic  associations,  still  con- 
tains much  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
stranger. 

The  magnificent  Ducal  Palace  built 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  from  the 
designs  of  Luciano  Lauranna,  which 
was  reputed  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind  which 
Italy  had  then  seen,  is  still  in  many 
respects  without  a  rival  as  a  complete 
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specimen  of  the  emqme  cenio  ttyle.  The 
tasteful  imitation  of  the  antique  for 
which  this  style  is  remarkable  is  here 
combined  with  lightness  of  proportions 
and  extraordinary  richness  of  decora- 
tion. The  doors,  windows,  cornices, 
inlasters,  and  chimney-pieces  arecovered 
with  arabesque  carvings  of  foliage,  tro- 
phies, and  other  ornaments  of  such  sin- 
gular beautv  and  variety  that  no  de- 
scription, inaeed  nothing  short  of  actual 
casts,  could  give  any  idea  of  their  ele- 
gance and  profusion.  These  sculptures 
were  the  work  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
di  Siena,  assisted  by  Ambrogio  Ba- 
roccio,  ancestor  of  me  great  painter, 
whose  execution  uf  the  architectural 
foliage  is  praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in 
the  MS.  poem  in  terza  rima  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  The  saloons 
and  other  apartments  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  handsome,  although  the 
frescoes  with  which  many  of  them  were 
painted  have  disappeared.  The  room 
adjoining  the  library  was  decorated  with 
portraits  representing  the  celebrated  men 
of  all  ages:  these  also  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  inlaid  ornaments  or  tania 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  duke 
and  his  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  galleries  have  a  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  inscribed  stones,  Roman  as 
well  as  early  Christian,  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  This 
is  however  but  the  wreck  of  the  large 
collection  of  bronze  and  marble  statues 
which  Castiglione  has  described.  No- 
thing certain  is  known  of  the  fate  of 
this  collection,  but  it  is  supposed  on 
good  grounds  that  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Vatican,  where  the  ducal  library 
is  still  preserved. 

The  Fortifications,  which  were  also 
considered  a  remarkable  work  at  the 
time  of  their  erection,  were  designed 
and  probably  executed  by  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  di  Siena. 

The  Cathedral  contains  two  superb 
paintings  by  Baroccio,  worthy  of  being 
ranked  among  his  masterpieces  :  one  is 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian ;  and 


the  other,  preserved  in  the  sacristy,  is 
the  Last  Supper,  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  extraoitlinary  richness  of  com- 
position aud  colouring.  The  small 
pictures  of  the  Apostles,  painted  for 
the  sacristy  by  Raffaelt  del  Colle^ 
iustify  the  praises  or  Lansi  by  their 
beauty  and  the  grand  stvle  of  their 
drapery.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of  ' 
church  plate  and  embroidery  which 
Italy  retained  after  the  French  inva- 
sion. It  was  almost  wholly  the  gift  of 
the  Prince  Cardinal  Albani,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  man  the  mo- 
dem prosperity  of  Urbino  is  attri- 
butable. These  treasures  are  well  wor* 
thy  a  visit  from  every  stranger. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesco  has  a 
picture  by  Giovanni  <San/t,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  John 
and  various  saints  kneeling  in  adora- 
tion. It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
painter  had  mtroduced  into  this  pic- 
ture portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
their  child  the  infant  Raphael ;  but  it 
is  now  known  that  this  opinion  was  er- 
roneous, and  that  the  painting  was  an 
ex  voto  of  one  of  his  patrons. 

The  Church  of  S,  Francesco  di  POola 
contains  two  fine  works  by  Titian,  one 
representing  the  Resurrection,  the  other 
the  Last  Supper. 

The  sacnsty  of  S.  Giuseppe  has  a 
fine  Madonna  by  Timoteo  delta  File, 
the  friend  and  early  master  of  Raphael. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confratemita  di 
S.  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S,  Severino  and  his  bro- 
ther, followers  of  the  school  of  Giotto, 
representing  various  scriptural  events 
and  possessing  great  interest  as  studies 
of  costume;  The  grand  Crucifixion, 
covering  the  entire  wall  behind  the 
altar,  sd though  injured  by  neglect,  is 
full  of  expression. 

The  Church  rf  Sta.  Chiara  has  a 
painting  by  Giorgio  Anlreoliy  formerly 
believed  to  be  by  Bramante ;  it  repre- 
sents a  circular  architectural  building 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like  that  in 
the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Perugino.  The  nuns  of 
the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  two  pic- 
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eontain  a  single  production  of  that 
pencil  whose  fame  has  filled  the  world. 
It  is  however  very  probable  Aat  the 
originals  of  this  picture,  now  much  in- 
jured by  repainting,  were  Magia  Ciarla 
the  wife  of  Giovaimi  Santi,  and  their 
infant  son  Rai^iael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Giroiama  Oenga,  a 
pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino,  is  also  re- 
markable as  the  place  where  the  first 
Italian  comedy  was  represented,  the 
*'  Calandria"  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Urbiuo  was 
famous  for  its  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, established  in  1538  under  Orazio 
Fontana.  Giorgio  Andreoli  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio  from 
this  city  in  1498;  and  so  great  was 
the  celebrity  of  Urbino  for  the  fabric, 
that  Maestro  Rovigo  of  Urbino  in  168i 
established  a  factory  at  Fermignano. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
under  Clement  XI.  (Albani)  jmd  his 
successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Urbino  be- 
came famous  for  its  manufactwies  of 
pins,  needles,  and  fire-arms:  its  exten- 
sive pin  manufactory,  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  the  Albani  family,  still  gives 
employment  to  hundreds,  and  supplies 
nearly  all  the  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
the  year  313,  S.  Evando  being  the  first 
bishop ;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1563.     The  first  com- 

?lete  Latin  Grammar  was  published  at 
Jrbino  in  1494,  by  Venturini,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence. 
Its  college,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Scolopii  of  Florence,  numbers  seventy- 
six  students  who  receive  instruction  in 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  Urbino 
is  not  without  classical  associations ;  it 
is  the  Urbinum  Hortense  of  Pliny,  and 
was  the  place  where  Valens  the  general 
of  Vitellius  was  put  to  death. 

[A  diligence  runs  three  times  a  week 
between  Urbino  and  Pesaro.  The  road 
strikes  northwards  on  leaving  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into  the 
Foglia  below  Montecchio.  It  passes  on 
the  left  Coldazzo  and  Colbordolo,  and  on 
the  right  Petriano  and  Serra  di  Genga.] 
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lures  enoneoudy  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael ;  one  of  tfa«m,  by  RaffaeUno  del 
Garho,  bears  these  inscriptions  on  the 
back,  "  Raflfaele  Sante,"  and  "  Fu 
compra  di  Isabella  da  Gobio  madre 
di  Rafl^lo  Sante  di  Urbinal4--." 

The  Church  of  S.  Andrea  has  in  the 
sacristy  a  round  picture,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael :  it  is  merely  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Family  painted  by 
Raphael  for  Francis  I.,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre ;  the  name  of  the  copyist  is  not 
preserved. 

The  Church  <fSta.  Agata  is  remark- 
able for  a  proof  of  the  liberality  shown 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  the  dis- 
tnbution  of  his  patronage.  It  is  an  oil 
picture  by  Justus  van  Ghent,  pupil  of 
Van  Eyck,  and  is  dated  1474.  In 
the  backgromid  he  has  introduced  the 
duke  with  two  attendants,  one  of  whom 
is  the  painter  himself,  and  the  other 
the  Venetian  Caterino  Zeno,  then  re- 
siding at  the  court  of  Urbino  as  the 
Persian  ambassador. 

The  Capuchin  Convent,  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  walls,  contains  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Baroccio,  the  St. 
Francis  in  ecstasy,  another  painting 
worthy  of  the  Vatican. 

The  House  of  Raphael,  in  which  the 
divine  painter  first  drew  breath,  will 
not  fail  to  command  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  stranger.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  records  the  event  in 
the  following  terms : — 

nunqtiam  moriturus 

exiguis  hisce  in  ^dibus 

eximius  ili.e  pictor  raphael 

Natus  est, 

Oct.  Id.  Aprilis.  an.  m.cd.xxciii. 

VeNERARE  IGITUB  HOSPES 

nomen  et  genium  loci. 
Ne  Mirere 

LUDIT  IN  HUMANIS  DIVINA  POTENTIA 

rebus, 
et  s.bpe  in  parvis  claudere  magna 

SOLET. 

On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  painter  s  boyish  attempts ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  bis  father 
Giovanni  Santi  j  and  Urbino  does  not 
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ROUTE  18. 

V 

URBINO  TO  SAN  GIUSTIMO  AND  CITTA  DI 
CASTfilXO,  BY  TUB  NEW  ROAD  OVEB 
THE  APENNINES. 

46  MUes. 

This  is  a  long  day*s  journey  for  a 
vetturino  :  it  is  an  admirable  mountain 
foad,  carried  Mrith  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Monte  della  Luna,  and 
constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Papal  and  Tuscan  governments. 

As  the  exact  distances  in  miles  be- 
tween the  several  stations  of  this  route 
are  not  precisely  ascertained,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  the  following  particulars 
of  the   time  spent  by  the  writer  in 

gerforming  the  journey  by  vetturino. 
tarted  at  5  a.m.  from  Urbino,  reached 
Urbaiiia  about  9,  S.  Angelo  about  11, 
and  Mercatello  at  noon ;  stopped  to  bait 
two  hours,  started  again  at  2  p.m.,  ob- 
t2uned  oxen  at  Lamole  at  3,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass  at  hidf-past  5, 
arrived  at  San  Giustino  at  half-past  7, 
and  at  Cittft  di  Castello  at  9  p.m. 

Tlie  road  begins  well  and  is  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  ascent  becomes 
steep  after  leaving  Urbino,  and  oxen 
are  required.  On  ap|)roachitig  Urbauia 
it  again  descends,  commanding  the  most 
beautiful  views  of  the  town  and  valley. 
The  mountauis  which  ore  so  conspi- 
cuous between  Urbino  and  Urbania, 
and  which  are  such  remarkable  objects 
from  the  former  city,  are  the  Monte 
Acerto,  whose  height  is  stated  by  Ca- 
lindri  to  be  5, 173  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea;  Monte  Catria,  celebrated  for  the 
convent  of  S.  Albertino,  5,223  feet; 
and  Monte  Nerone,  4,670  feet.  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano :  it  is  rich  in  plants,  mar- 
bles, and  iron,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Italian  republic  considerable  quantities 
of  iron  were  obtained,  but  no  attempt 
to  work  it  has  since  been  made.  The 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  at 

Urbamia  (about  12  m.),  a  small 
town  of  3700  souls,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  the  Urbinum  Metaurense    of 


Pliny.  The  present  town  was  built 
from  the  ruins  of  Castel  Ripense  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Guglielmo  Du- 
rante, bii^op  of  Merida,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Caitel  Durante^  under 
which  it  is  described  by  the  early  Ita- 
lian writers.  In  1635  Urban  VIII. 
created  it  a  city,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Urbania.  He  also  made  it  an  epis* 
copal  see,  in  conjunction  with  S.  An- 
gelo in  Vado.  As  Castel  Durante,  it 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  nu« 
merous  artists.  Bramante  was  bom  at 
Stretta,  two  miles  distant,  in  1444. 
Urbania  is  not  without  its  pictures ;  the 
Confratemita  di  Corpus  Domini  has 
some  fine  frescoes  by  OiuHo  Romano, 
and  the  Crocifisso  outside  the  gate  has 
a  Madomia  by  Baroccio.  The  chapel 
of  the  Brancaleone  palace  is  very  richly 
decorated. 

The  road,  which  for  some  distance  is 
quite  level,  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S,  Angelo 
in  Fado  (about  6  m.),  a  small  town 
of  3300  inhabitants,  built  upon  the  site 
of  Tifemum  Metaurense,  and  raised  to 
municipal  rank  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1 635.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel.  The  Church 
of  Sta.  Caterina  has  a  picture  by  Tad- 
deo  Zuccari,  which  was  once  in  Paris. 
This  painter  and  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelli)  were  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  to  Mercatello  (about 
4  m.),  a  dirty  town  of  1250  souls 
without  an  inn,  but  which  the  vetturini 
nevertheless  frequently  make  their  rest- 
ing-place. Borgo  Pace^  about  three 
miles  beyond  it,  is  a  frontier  custom- 
house ;  the  Metauro  commences  at  this 
spot  from  the  imion  of  the  Metro  and 
the  Auro,  and  pursues  from  hence  to 
the  sea  a  course  of  fifty-seven  miles. 
At  Lamole,  near  Borgo  Pace,  oxen  are 
procured  to  ascend  the  mountain.  The 
road  is  carried  up  by  a  series  of  well- 
contrived  zigzags,  and  its  construction 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Alpine 
roads  of  the  Tyrol.  Althoujgh  on  a 
smaller  scale,  it  is  not  unlike  some 
parts  of  the  Brenner.  The  country 
abounds  with  oaks  and  beech,  particu- 
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larly  towards  the  base  of  the  moan- 
tains  ;  near  the  summit  firs  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  change  of  climate  is 
rapidly  perceptible.  The  ascent  from 
Lamole  to  the  summit,  which  the  na- 
tives call  Bocca  Travara,  seldom  oc- 
cupies less  than  two  hours  and  half. 
The  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  by 
no  means  so  steep  as  the  eastern ;  and 
two  hours  more  bring  the  traveller  to 
San  Giustino.  During  the  descent  the 
view  over  the  fine  rich  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  with  its  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages, conspicuous  among  which  are 
Cittsl  di  Castello  and  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro,  is  very  fine.  The  road  is  carried 
down  the  mountain  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  is  generally  well  kept.  About 
15  miles  from  Borgo  Pace,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive  at 

San  GiustinOf  a  small  town  of  about 
3000  souls,  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  which  gave  the  title  of  count 
to  the  Bufalini  family.  It  is  famous 
for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats,  which 
are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val  d'Amo. 
The  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town 
is  the  Palazzo  Bufalini,  whose  fine 
apartments  were  painted  by  Doceno 
(Cristoforo  Gherardi)  in  a  style  which 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Vasari.  The 
palace  was  much  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  1789.  San  Giustino  is 
just  within  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States;  and  travellers  proceeding  into 
Tuscany  must  have  their  passports 
viseed  at  the  frontier  village  of  Cospaja. 

From  San  Giustino  two  roads  branch 
off ;  that  to  the  north  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Route  19),  and  that  to  the  south  to 
CittEl  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
road  from  San  Giustino  to  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello, distant  about  six  miles,  passes 
over  a  portion  of  the  highly  cultivated 
plain  of  the  Tiber,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  vineyard,  and 
abomiding  in  magnificent  oaks. 

Citta  di  Castello  (/;?w»;  Locanda 
Lorenzoue,  clean  and  very  tolerable ; 
La  Caimoniera).  This  agreeable  and 
interesting  city  of  5339  souls,  the  birth- 
place of  rmmeroiis  artists,  and  oi  Pope 
Celestin  II.,  is  pleasantly  situated  neai- 


the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  re- 
markable no  less  for  the  numerous 
works  of  art  wliich  it  contains,  than  for 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  towns 
so  often  met  with  in  Southern  Italy, 
where  a  stranger,  even  unprovided  with 
introductions,  may  calculate  on  find- 
ing friends.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti» 
femum  Tiberinum,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  sui 
early  age  to  be  its  patron,  and  who 
built  a  temple  there  at  bis  own  cost 
Tifenium  was  one  of  the  fortified  towns 
destroyed  by  Totila ;  the  present  city 
rose  from  its  ruins  under  the  aus- 
pices of  S.  Florido,  its  patron  saint.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Citti  di  Castello 
was  governed  by  the  illustrious  family 
of  Vitelli,  whose  military  exploits  hold 
so  high  a  rank  in  the  history  of  Italian 
warfare.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  was  the 
conqueror  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  at 
Soriano ;  but  his  chivalrous  character 
did  not  protect  him  from  treachery,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  victims  of  CsBsar 
Borgia  at  the  infamous  massacre  of 
Sinigallia.  Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised 
himself  at  the  siege  of  M irandola  imder 
Julius  II.,  and  indeed  there  are  few 
members  of  the  family  who  do  not 
figure  in  the  political  transactions  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries* 
The  Vitelli  had  also  the  more  distin- 
guished honour  of  being  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  Raphael,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  defeat  sustained  by 
his  sovereign  Guid'  Ubaldo,  became  a 
resident  at  the  court  of  Vitellozzo  in 
ihQ  year  succeeding  that  event.  Many 
of  his  earliest  works  were  painted  here, 
and  were  preserved  in  the  churches  and 
private  galleries  for  which  they  were 
executed,  until  dispersed  by  the  Freoch 
invasion.  The  well  known  Sposalixio^ 
or  Maniage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Br  era  at  Milan,  was  stolen  from  the 
Albizzini  chapel  in  the  church  of  S, 
Francesco.  The  church  of  S.  Agostino 
contained  the  Coronation  of  St,  iVi- 
cho/as  of  TolentinOf  the  first  work  which 
Raphael  painted  in  the  town :  it  was 
much  damaged,  and  the  upper  portion 
I  of  it  had  been  sold  to  Pius  VI.,  \)^% 
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it  WM  taken  from  the  Vatican  by  the 
Frencb,  and  can  no  longer  be  traced. 
Tbe  chapel  of  the  extinct  Gavari  family 
in  the  chorch  of  S.  Domenico  con- 
tained the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  so  long  the  ornament  of 
the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Feach,  and 
now  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  ad- 
mirable engraving  of  Gruner,  It  was 
sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  family 
for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1809,  and 
has  since  passed,  with  other  gems  of  the 
cardinal's  collection,  to  Ajaccio,  in  Cor- 
sica. The  Adoration  of  the  Moffi,  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Firgin,  in  the  Vatican, 
are  also  believed  to  have  been  painted 
during  RaphaeVs  residence  in  Cittft  di 
Castello.  Tn  spite  of  these  losses,  it 
will  presently  be  seen  that  the  city  still 
retains  two  small  pictures  by  this  great 
master,  besides  the  works  of  other 
painters,  sufficient  to  form  the  museum 
of  a  capital. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
rido,  a  native  of  the  city,  has  been 
justly  described  by  its  local  historians 
as  worthy  a  place  among  the  churches 
of  Rdme.  It  appears,  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  inscription,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Felicity  erected 
by  the  younger  Pliny,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  site  of  earlier  Christian  edi- 
fices constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the 
pagan  temple.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1013  by  Pietro,  bishop  of  the 
see;  this  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1467 
by  the  bishop,  Alessandro  Filodori,  in 
the  Gothic  style.  It  was  again  recon- 
structed in  1508,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  now  appears,  from  the  designs, 
ac<iording  to  some  writers,  of  Bramante, 
and  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Vitelli  family.  The  principal 
facade,  like  so  many  others  in  Italian 
diurches,  was  never  completed :  it  was 
begun  by  the  bishop  Racagna  in  1631, 
and  carried  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the 
dolumns,  but  after  his  death  no  attempt 
was  made  to  finish  it.  The  present  edi- 
fice is  built  of  tertiary  sandstone,  in  the 
ftmn  of  a  Latin  cross.  Before  we  enter 
into  any  details  of  the  interior,  its  rich 
ek>thic  dootway)  whkh  belonged  to  the 


old  church,  demands  attention.  This 
fine  relic  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
die  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  Gothic 
carving.  It  has  a  pointed  arch  and  a 
transom ;  on  each  side  are  four  spiral 
columns  with  richly  sculptured  capi- 
tals, and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
with  the  sword  overcoming  Iniquity, 
Mercy  with  the  lily,  &c.  j  and  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  tendrils  of 
vines  which  rise  between  these  figures 
are  various  subjects,  either  typical  or 
descriptive  of  Scripture  history  —  the 
Pelican  feeding  her  young,  the  Death 
of  Abel,  St.  Amantius,  a  native  saint, 
and  his  serpent,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  &c.  This  remarkable  example 
of  Italian  Grothic  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  architectural  anti- 
quary,  and  it  well  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated and  made  known  by  an  en- 
graving. 

77te  interior  presents  an  unusual 
number  of  paintings,  chiefly  by  native 
artists;  some  of  which  are  interesting 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  serve  as  con- 
necting links  in  tracing  the  filiation  of 
its  various  schools.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  following : — the  first  cha- 
pel on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance 
contains  the  picture  by  Bernardino 
Gagliardif  a  native  artist,  which  Lanzi 
has  described  as  '*  un  quadro  ec- 
cellente  per  I'efietto,  nel  resto  me- 
diocre." It  represents  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Crescentian,  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  suffered  death  at  the  village  of 
Pieve  de'  Saddi,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  contains  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Loggie  of 
I  the  Vatican,  supposed  to  be  by  Pierino 
'  del  Vaga  (¥).  The  chapel  of  the  Angelo 
Custode  contains  the  Guardian  Angel, 
1  and  the  Virgin  in  the  clouds  sustained 
;  by  angels,  by  Pacetti,  better  known  as 
;  Sguazzino,  which  Lanzi  notices  with 
praise.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  altar 
IS  a  head  of  the  Almighty  by  Oagliardi, 
whose  best  works  are  considered  by 
Lanzi  to  be  the  Angel  Raphael  and  the 
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boy  Tobias,  also  in  this  cbapel.  The 
two  pictures  representing  the  history  of 
Tobias  on  the  lateral  walls,  which  are 
described  by  Lanzi  as  ^'quadri  con- 
dotti  con  finezza  e  grazia  non  vulgare/' 
are  by  Firgilio  Ducci,  a  native  painter, 
little  known  except  as  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  be- 
Icmging  to  the  Ranucci  family,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael,  is 
entirely  painted  by  Sguazzino :  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  the  Release  of  the 
Patriarchs  irom  Purgatory,  and  the 
Dance  of  Angels,  on  the  roof,  may  be 
particularly  mentioned. — On  the  other 
side,  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna  contained 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Saint  with  the 
infant  Madonna,  by  Ghirlandajo,  stolen 
in  1S09,  with  other  valuable  pictured. 
The  chapel  of  the  Assunzione  di  Maria 
Vergine  nas  a  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  by  Giovanni  Serodine,  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonnadel  Soccorso  con* 
tains  a  large  oil  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  several  saints,  painted  by  Gagliardi 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Annunziata  contained  the  fine 
picture  by  Niccolo  Cirdgnani  (Poma- 
rancio,)  which  was  stolen  with  the  Ghir- 
landajo  already  mentioned:  it  has 
been  replaced  by  an  indifferent  paint- 
ing of  B.  Veronica  Giuliani,  by  Tom- 
maso  Conca,  The  Sta.  Anna  and  S. 
Zaccaria  are  believed  to  be  by  Poma- 
ranciof  but  others  refer  them  to  Rinaldo 
Rinaldif  who  painted  the  frescoes  of 
the  chapel.  The  Cupola  was  built  by 
Niccolo  Barbioni,  a  native,  architect-, 
and  painted  by  Marco  Benefiale  ;  the 
St.  Peter  andSt.  Paul,  and  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the  paint- 
ings of  the  tribune,  some  representing 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
the  life  and  actions  of  S.  Crescentian 
and  S.  Florido,  are  among  his  beit 
works.  The  tarsia^  or  inlaid  work 
of  the  stalls  of  the  choirj  is  worthy  of 
examination ;  the  designs  for  the  first 
six  on  each  side  have  been  attributed 
to  Raphael,  but  they  are  more  proba- 
bly to  be  referred  to  Raffaele  del  Colle : 
these  designs  represent  subjects  taken 
feom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I 


while  the  remaining  twenty-two  are 
illustrative  of  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  saints  who  were  natives  of  the  city. 
The  two  singing  galleries  of  walnut- 
wood  are  remarkable  for  their  fine 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  gallery  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacristy  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church  has  the  Ecce  Homo,  with  SS. 
Lorenzo  and  Amanzio ;  at  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  four  evangelists,  with  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St. 
Augustin,  and  St  Ambrose.  The 
Cape/lone,  or  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacra- 
mento, built  by  Barbioni,  the  architect 
of  the  cupola,  contains  the  great  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Rosto 
Fiorentinof  praised  by  Vasari  and  by 
Lanzi,  in  which  the  strange  fancy  and 
imagination  of  the  artist  are  combined 
with  rich  colouring  and  wonderful 
power  of  design.  The  Sacristy  was 
famous  for  its  riches  prior  to  the  French 
invasion  of  1798 ;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Record-room  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  the  ancient  altarpece  of 
carved  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
described  at  length  in  his  celebrated 
work.  It  was  presented  to  the  cathedral 
of  this  his  native  town  by  Celestin  11. 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  sculptures 
represent  subjects  in  the  Life  of  Christ, 
the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Visitation,  and  various  saints. 
It  is  considered  by  D'Agincom-t,  who 
calls  it  a  **  magnificent  work,''  to 
be  a  specimen  of  the  Greek  school, 
either  nurchased  in  Greece,  or  executed 
in  Italy  by  Grecian  artists.  An  ad- 
joining chamber  contains  portraits  oi 
bishops  of  the  see  and  of  benefactors 
to  the  cathedral.  The  Subterranean 
Church  is  of  vast  size,  supported  by 
low  and  massive  buttresses  :  it  has  au 
air  of  venerable  grandeur,  which  is 
increased  by  the  picturesque  effect  of 
its  numerous  coiunms  and  chapels.  It 
contains  the  relics  of  S.  Florido. 

The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  for- 
merly a  Gothic  edifice,  of  which  the 
exterior  still  atfotdi  an  example,  c«i- 
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tains  ieveral  ititeresting  pictures.  The 
first  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
has  the  Stoning  of  Stephen  by  N.  Ot' 
cignani  (Pomarwicio) — the  seeond  con- 
tains a  picture  of  S.Bemardino  di  Siena, 
by  Tommato  Conca,  and  a  silver  reli- 
quiary  of  the  15th  century,  containing 
the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  the  apostle ; 
the  third  has  the  Annunciation  by  N. 
Circignani  (Pomarancio),  with  the  date 
1575 ;  the  fourth  contains  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  all  the  Apostles 
below,  a  beautiful  work  of  Raffaele 
del  CoUe,  whose  genius  can  only  be 
appreciated  ill  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro;  this 
fine  painting  is  described  by  Lanzi  as 
"grande,  leggiadro,  finito  quanto  pud 
dirsi;  e  avendo  a  fronte  un  bel 
quadro  del  Vasari,  lo  fa  quasi  cadere 
in  avvilim^ito.'^  In  the  adjoining 
chapel  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Concep- 
tion, by  Antonioy  the  little-known  son 
of  the  elder  Circignani.  On  the  left 
hand,  the  first  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Vitelli  family  contains  the  Coronation 
of  tJie  Virgin,  with  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
and  other  saints,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Giorgio  Fiasari,  alluded 
to  by  Lanzi  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 
In  this  ch£^el  are  buried  many 
illustrious  members  of  the  house  of 
Vitelli.  The  stalls  or  seats  are  worked 
in  tartiay  representing  tlie  life  ai  St. 
Francis.  In  the  adjoining  chapel  is 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in 
terra-cotta,  attributed  to  Luca  della 
Robbia,  but  more  probably  the  work  of 
Agostino  and  Andrea,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  that  great  artist. 

The  Church  of  S,  Agostino  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  picture  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  by  Raphael; 
the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  LucaSignorelli ;  the  St.  John 
Baptist,  of  Parraegiano ;  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  by  N.  Circignani ;  and 
the  Ascension,  in  terra  cotta,  by  Luca 
della  Robbia :  but  all  these  fine  works 
were  stolen  and  dispersed  at  the  French 
invasion.  The  present  church  has  little 
kitorest  beyond  a  modem  work  by 
Chia/li,  lepresenting  S.  Francesco  di 


Sales,  S.  Agostino,  and  S.  Francesca  di 
Chantal,  and  a  good  copy  of  the  Spo- 
salizio  of  Raphael. 

The  Church  o/S.  Bartolommeo  hat 
a  finely  coloured  painting  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  by  Sguaz- 
zino.  In  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  altar 
is  a  bas-relief  of  tiie  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  in  peperino,  which  appears, 
from  the  ciborium  in  the  central  c(Hn- 
partment,  to  have  belonged  to  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  lateral 
figures  represent  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Benedict,  above  whom  are  Sta.  Sco- 
lastica  and  another  saint.  Over  the 
ciborium  is  an  Ecce  Homo.  The  fresco 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  sacruty  is  said 
to  be  by  iV.  Circignani  (Pomarancio). 

Hie  Church  of  Sia,  Caterina  con- 
tains a  painting  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola  praying,  by  Andrea  Carl<mi, 
whose  works  are  found  in  so  many 
palaces  of  Genoa,  his  native  city.  The 
fresco  of  the  Almighty  over  the  high 
altar  is  attributed  to  N,  Grdgnam  (Po- 
marancio). The  four  frescoes  by  the 
side,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  Ma- 
donna, are  by  Gagiiardi,  The  Cruci- 
fixion is  by  Sguazzino. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Sta» 
Cecilia  is  a  glorious  altar-piece  by 
Luca  Signore/li,  representing  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  heavens  in  the  midst  of 
saints,  with  St.  Cecilia  and  others  in 
the  foreground.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  to  Paris  at  the  French  inva* 
sion,  but  it  fortunately  got  no  further 
than  Perugia,  and  was  restored.  The 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  occupes 
the  place  of  the  grand  painting  of  the 
Coronation  of  tlie  Virgin,  by  Pietro 
della  Franceses,  now  in  the  gallery  of 
Cav.  Mancini. 

The  Church  of  S.  Domenico  is  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  of  considerable  mze,  with 
a  wooden  roof.  On  entering  the  church 
the  first  altar  on  the  right  has  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Sposalizio  of  S.  Cath^ne, 
by  Santi  di  Tito,  The  Marchesani 
chapel  hasa  Nativity  by  B>  FraGiovtmni 
Jngelico  da  Fiesok,  The  next,  richly 
ornamented,  has  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  several  saints  in  adora*- 
tion;  -an  ex-wtto  pictwe  paioted  by 
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Oregorio  Pagani  for  Antonio  Corvini 
of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  re- 
lated that  during  the  siege  of  some 
town  he  was  engaged  in  storming  a 
gate  over  which  was  placed  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  and  that  being  seized 
with  remorse,  he  made  amends  for  the 
outrage  by  dedicating  this  chapel  to 
her  honour.  Over  it  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Ant,  Circignani  (f ).  The  altar  of  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario  was  painted  in 
■fresco  by  Cristo/oro  Gherardi  (Do- 
ceno).  The  Gravari  chapel  contained 
the  celebrated  Crucifixion  by  Raphael, 
so  long  the  ornament  of  Cardinal  Fesch's 
gallery.  The  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacra- 
mento has  a  picture  by  Sguazzino. 
The  high  altar  is  imposing;  it  con- 
tains the  .body  of  B.  Margherita,  who 
flourislied  as  a  Dominican  nun  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  church  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
picture  by  iMca  Signorelli  in  his  first 
manner,  representing  S.  Sebastian  in 
the  midst  of  the  archers,  noticed  by 
Vasari.  The  Libelli  chapel  has  a  pic- 
ture by  Raffaele  da  Reggio  (?)  much 
injured,  representing  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Almighty  above,  surrounded  by 
angels.  The  fresco  near  the  last  altar 
on  this  side,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  author  is  unknown.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  large  Madonna, 
a  remarkable  work  oi  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Annunciation,  by  the  native 
painter  Francesco  da  Casteilo^  which 
Lanzi  considers  his  best  work.  The 
Gothic  Cloisters,  though  not  in  the 
best  taste,  are  worthy  of  a  visit;  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  columns  bears 
date  1620.  The  paintings  in  the  lu- 
nettes are  principally  by  Salvi  CasteU 
iucciy  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  a 
^w  are  by  Sguazzino, 

The  Church  of  S*  Egidio  contains  an 
altarjnece  representing  the  Nativity, 
attributed  to  N»  Circignani  (Pomaran- 
cio)  ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
the  titular  saint  and  S.  Peter,  by  an 
unknown   painter    of   the    Florentine 


school ;  the  inscription  records  that  it 
was  a  commission  of  Bartolommeo 
Corvini  in  1576. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Decollato 
is  called  also  de^  Giustiziati,  because 
the  confraternity  \o  which  it  belonged 
had  the  charge  of  condemned  criminals, 
while  Citta  di  Castello  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It 
contains  an  altarpiece  representing  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Rinaldo  Rina/di, 
dated  1606.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
remarkable  standard  painted  on  both 
sides,  one  representing  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  the  other  St.  John  Baptist, 
attributed  to  Pinturicchio.  The  lunettes 
of  this  church  are  painted  by  Virgilio 
Ducci. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista 
has  a  fine  work  in  terra-cotta,  represent- 
ing the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  attri- 
buted to  Luca  delia  Robbia,  but  it  is 
more  generally  considered  to  be  by  his 
brother  and  nephew  already  mentioned. 
In  an  adjoining  oratory,  however,  there 
is  a  Nativity  with  a  glory  of  angels 
abov«  and  a  party  of  shepherds  in  the 
lower  part,  which  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  being  the  work  of  Luca 
himself;  the  expression  of  (he  shep- 
herds is  remarkably  fine,  and  altogether 
the  work  is  a  good  example  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  painting  of  St.  John  Baptis^ 
with  S.  Antonio  di  Padua  and  the  Vir- 
gin, is  supposed  to  be  by  Cesare  Mag^ 
gieri  of  Urbino,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Baroceio. 

Tlte  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen-; 
tury.  It  was  begun  by  Niccold  Vitelli^ 
after  he  had  captured  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed the  citadel  of  Sta.  Maria  erected 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  finished  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  S.  Michele  Archan' 
gelo  has  an  altarpiece  by  Raffaele  del 
Colle,  representing  the  Madonna  and 
child  on  a  throne  between  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Michael,  who  is  trampling  upon 
Satan. 

The  Church  of  S,  Pietro  contains  a 
painting  by  Gio.  Fentura  Borghcsi, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Clnld  and 
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S.PUippo  Neri.  The  altarpiece,  Christ 
appearing  to  Peter,  is  by  Cav,  Prcmceico 
Mancini,  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado. 

7%e  Church  of  S,  Sebastian  is  re- 
markable for  the  four  lunettes  of  the 
tribunet,  representing  different  events  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Sguazzino,  and 
fiMT  the  lunette  over  the  arch  of  the  cha- 
pel of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  by  Firgilio 
Ducci,  repesenting  the  nativity  of  the 
saint.  Toe  lunettes  of  the  Burial  of  S. 
Sebastian  are  by  Bernardino  Dini,  and 
tiiat  of  his  glorification  by  Oio,  Ventura 
Borghesi, 

.  The  Church  of  the  Servitee  contains 
the  grand  painting  of  the  Deposition  by 
Raffaele  del  Coile,  in  which  the  heads 
are  worthy  of  his  great  master.  The 
gradino  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments :  the  middle  represents  the  Re- 
surrection, and  those  on  the  side  the 
Saviour  releasing  the  Patriarchs  from 
Limbo,  and  his  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalen. One  of  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns  of  the  altar  represents  in  mi- 
niature the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  other 
the  Saviour  appearing  to  the  Virgin: 
these  also  are  by  the  same  hand.  Oppo- 
site is  the  Annunciation,  the  finest  work 
of  Raffaele  del  CoUe  in  the  city.  On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Pre- 
mutation in  the  Temple  by  the  same 
great  master,  which  had  been  carried  to 
Home,  but  restored  through  the  influoice 
of  Cardinal  Gralefii,  after  it  bad  under- 
gone some  restorations  by  Camuccini. 
.  The  Confraternita  oftheSS.  Trinitd 
contains  two  Standards  by  Raphael, 
classed  among  his  earliest  works,  and 
the  only  ones  remaining  in  the  public 
edifices  of  a  city  in  which  he  produced 
so  many  of  his  grandest  compositions. 
Ifi  the  first  of  these  is  represented  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Almighty  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of  sustaining  the 
Gross,  and  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Roch 
kneeling  by  its  side.  In  the  other  is 
represented  the  Creation  of  Eve.  The 
style  and  expression  of  these  pictures 
ate  still  remarkable,  although  they  have 
suffered  much  from  neglect,  and  per- 
haps still  more  from  recent  attempts  to 
restore  them,  and  give  an  artificial 
brightness  by  means  of  varnish. 


The  Church  of  the  Convent  of  Tutti 
Santi  contains  an  ancient  picture  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Pietro  delta  Fran- 
cesca  (?),  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  two  bishops  by  their 
side,  and  behind  them  S.  Catherine  and 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino ;  in  the  upper 
part  is  the  Annunciation.  Over  the 
high  altar,  which  was  built  by  the 
Abbess  Beatrice  Vitelli  in  1581,  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Peter 
and  St  Augustin  and  two  other  saints 
in  the  foreground,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  younger  Cirdgnani,  The  Sta. 
Ursula  and  the  lunettes  representing 
the  history  of  St.  Augustin  are  by 
Sguazzino. 

The  Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  foimded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli 
family,  and  is  the  representative  of 
several  similar  charities  formerly  exist- 
ing in  the  city.  It  is  a  modern  build- 
ing of  considerable  extent,  but  some- 
what low  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
Its  elegant  chapel  contains  the  remark- 
able painting  of  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  which 
formerly  adorned  the  church  called  La 
Carita;  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
works  in  point  of  colouring,  and  Lana 
has  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise, 
by  describing  it  as  affording  pleasure 
after  the  works  of  Raphael. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  pre- 
vious to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
episcopal  palace ;  it  is  a  massive  build- 
ing, constructed  with  large  blocks  of 
stone  which  have  resisted  the  earth- 
quakes by  which  so  many  of  the 
churches  have  suffered.  It  is  in  the 
Grothic  style,  with  pointed  windows  and 
doors.  The  vault  of  its  massive  rate- 
way  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Luca  Signorelli,  The  grand  saloon 
contains  a  collection  of  ancient  marbles 
and  inscribed  stones,  the  interest  of 
which  is  chiefly  local.  There  is  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  in  the  council* 
chamber,  representing  many  native 
worthies  and  others  who  have  been 
officially  connected  with  the  city  and 
diocese. 

The  Palazzo  Fesoovile,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  eaith- 
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qxmkb  of  1789,  in  its  present  ityle, 
was  fonnerly  tbe  FaUuzo  Comunale, 
prior  to  the  sale  of  that  building  in 
123i.  The  altar  of  its  private  chapel 
hoi  a  fine  modem  painting  of  the  Mfr- 
donna  and  Child,  by  ChialU.  The 
adjoining  CampaniUy  called  Torre  del 
Fesccmo,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  only  one  now  left  of  tite 
many  which  the  city  formerly  pos- 
sessed. In  1474  the  exterior  was 
painted  with  a  grand  fresco,  by  Luca 
Signorelliy  representing  the  Madonna 
with  St.  Jerome  and  St  Paul,  but  it 
is  sadly  injured.  The  ancient  bell, 
which  dated  firom  1465,  has  been 
recast  and  removed  to  the  Falazxe 
Comuhale. 

The  Paiaxzo  ApostoUco,  the  resid- 
ence of  the  governor,  begun,  it  is  said, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
lor(&  of  Pietramala,  was  considerably 
altered  in  later  periods.  The  portico 
aiid  Loggie  del  Grano  were  added  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  pre- 
sent facade  was  built  by  Nicoold  Beur^ 
bioni. 

The  FiteUi  Paktctt ;— Cittk  di  Cas- 
tello  contains  no  less  than  four  palaces 
formerly  belonging  to  this  illustrious 
family.  1.  The  Paicazo  FiteUi  a  S. 
Giacomof  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
chesi  del  Monte,  representatives  o( 
the  family,  was  built  by  Angela  de' 
Hofisi,  mother  of  AlessEindro  Vitelli, 
the  contemporary  of  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici. It  formerly  contained  a  gQQ<l 
collection  of  pictures,  but  they  are  now 
dispersed,  and  there  is  little  to  attract 
attention, 

2.  Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egldio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  FiteUi,  so  called  firom 
the  cdlehrated  architect  of  that  name,  by 
whom  it  was  designed  and  built  about 
1540.  It  forms  a  quadrangle  of  large 
proportionsi  the  northern  front  looking 
out  upon  the  extensive  gardens  which , 
once  constituted  the  pride  and  orna- 
ra«nt  of  the  city.  The  style  and  execu- 
tion of  this  palace  are  equally  mag- 
nificent, ana  the  grand  staircase  is 
worthy  of  a  royal  palace ;  indeed  there 
fia  much  truth  in  the  expressive  obser- 
i^ation  of  Cav.  Andreooci,  the  amiable 
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historian  of  the  dty,  who  says  that  the 
saloon  only  wants  a  Swiss  guard  to 
make  it  the  apartment  of  a  monarch* 
The  staircase  and  its  lofty  vault  were 
painted  by  Cristoforo  Gherardi  (i>o» 
oene);  the  upper  part  repcesents  various 
mythological  subjects,  and  the  other 
portions  are  covered  with  grotesque 
figures,  quadrupeds,  fish,  birds,  &c., 
thrown  together  by  the  most  extrava* 
gant  and  capricious  fancy,  the  whole 
of  which,  as  Lanzi  observes,  are  by  his 
own  hand.  The  saloon  was  decorated 
by  Prospero  Fontana  with  ^e  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  family ; 
it  has  been  barbarously  divided  into 
small  chambera,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  paintings ;  indeed  many  of  them 
are  entirely  ruined  by  neglect.  Tb^ 
repceaent  the  history  of  several  great 
events  in  which  the  Vitelli  bore  a 
part ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Pius  V.  creating  Cardinal  ViteUoazo 
Vitelli  his  chamberlain ;  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Vitelli  at  the  siege  of  Osimo ; 
the  reconciliation  of  Niccold  with  Sixtus 
IV.  after  the  coi^uest  of  Citti  di  Cas^ 
tello;  thr  sons  of  Niccold  driving  out 
the  enemies  of  the  city;  Alessandro 
carrying  back  to  Florence,  Strozzi, 
Cavalcanti,  and  other  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici; 
Nioccdd  in  full  council,  declared 
"  Father  of  his  Country ;"  Charles  VUL 
of  France  knighting  Camillo  in  the 
presence  of  the  army;  the  same  sove^ 
reign  creating  him  Duke  of  Gravina. 
The  other  walls  record  the  brav^y  of 
Paolo,  who  drives  the  Venetian  army 
from  Casentino ;  the  capture  of  Guid' 
Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  Vitel- 
loezo ;  the  league  of  the  Orsini,  Vitelli, 
&c.,  against  Cesar  Borgia ;  the  captuse 
of  Mirandola  by  Giovanni  Vitelli, 
under  Julius  II. ;  the  gallant  resistance 
offered  by  Vitello  Vitelli  to  the  passage 
of  the  Adda  hj  the  French ;  and  seve- 
ral exploits  of  Alessandro  during  his 
alliance  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
These  frescoes  are  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Malvasia,  to  have  been  painted 
by  Prospero  Fontana  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  Lanzi  says  that  they  bear  evidence 
of  the  fact.    In  that  part  of  the  palace 
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called  "  del  Harchese  Chiappino," 
from  the  famous  general  who  added  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  name  in  Flanders, 
are  two  painted  chambers  representing 
various  mythological  subjects,  besides 
other  events  in  the  history  of  the  family ; 
part  of  these  are  supposed  to  be  the 
wDrk  of  Pro»pero  Fonfana,  and  part  of 
Doceno,  Another  large  saloon  has  a 
roof  painted  by  Doceno  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects  remarkable  for  their 
colouring  and  execution.  Another 
chamber  is  painted  with  events  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Another 
has  a  rich  roof  of  gold  and  bas-reliefs 
and  grotesque  figures,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Prospero  F(mtana,  The 
ofiier  portions  of  the  palace  are  equally 
rich,  but  do  not  require  minute  de- 
scription. The  Gardent  are  now  but  a 
poor  apology  for  their  former  magni- 
ficence, natural  as  well  as  artificial; 
the  plane-trees,  said  to  have  been  three 
centuries  old,  have  been  cut  down,  the 
fountains  po  longer  play,  and  even  the 
nipes  which  supplied  them,  although 
laid  down  at  an  immense  cost,  have 
been  recently  cut  off.  7%*  Loggia  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gardens  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  powers  of  Doceno  as  a 
fresco  painter ;  its  walls  are  decorated 
with  caryatides,  animals,  birds,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  with  a  profusion  almost 
unrivalled,  and  with  a  fertility  of  ima- 
gination which  never  seems  to  have 
flagged;  few  subjects  are  repeated,  and 
th^e  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  seventy 
kinds  of  birds  introduced  in  the  com- 
position. Although  painted  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency oif  fte  weather  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  colours  are  still  fresh. 
Cav.  Mancini  describes  it  as  entirely 
the  work  of  Doceno ;  it  is  now  deserted 
and  falling  into  decay. 

3.  The  noble  Palazzo  di  Alestcmdro 
PrteHi,  belonging  to  the  Bufalini,  is 
situated  near  the  church  of  S.  Fortunato, 
and  occupies  the  original  site  of  the 
first  house  of  the  family.  It  was  built 
by  Alessandro  on  the  foundations  of  a 
more  ancient  palace  built  by  Camillo, 
Gioranni,   and  Titellozzo  Vitelli,  in 


1487,  part  of  which  is  yet  to  be  traced 
in  the  immense  stables  incorporated  in 
the  present  building,  under  the  name 
of  fAhbondanzay  and  in  the  saloon 
above,  which  still  retains  the  arabesques 
of  its  frieze. 

4.  The  Palazzo  FitelU  alia  Canno- 
niera  was  so  called  from  the  foundry 
of  cannon  which  adjoined  it  when  tiie 
city  flourished  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  family.  The  French  seized  several 
large  cannons  cast  here  with  tiie  arms 
of  Vitelli,  in  the  invasion  of  1798,  and 
the  establishment  was  then  suppressed. 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Nic- 
col6,  "the  father  of  his  coimtry,"  already 
mentioned*  The  fa^de  was  adorned 
with  grotesque  ornaments  and  ara- 
besques, and  with  porcelain  medallions 
by  the  brothers  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
The  interior  was  painted  by  Doceno 
and  by  Cola  della  Matrice ;  but  their 
works  have  disappeared,  and  the  large 
chambers  have  latterly  been  used  as 
granaries. 

The  Palazzo  Bufalini  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Vignola,  during 
his  mission  to  the  city  from  Gregory 
XIII.  for  tiie  settlement  of  the  confines 
between  Rome  and  Tuscany.  It  was 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1 789 ;  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed,  and  little  of 
its  grandeur  now  remains.  Previous  to 
that  event,  Cardinal  Bufalini,  while 
bishop  of  Ancona,  added  a  gallery 
which  contained  the  St.  John  Baptist 
of  Parmigiano,  and  other  fine  pictures, 
now  dispersed.  Of  those  which  remain, 
the  Madonna  and  Child  of  Simone  da 
Pesaro,  the  fine  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Ricci  attributed  to  Titian^  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  John,  supposed  to 
be  by  Andrea  del  SartOf  and  a  por- 
trait by  Vandyke,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Palazzo  Lignani,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Migliorucci, 
now  extinct,  was  much  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  1789;  its  interior 
was  painted  by  Tommaio  Conca,  and 
it  has  besides  a  large  collection  of  pic- 
tures by  the  same  hand. 

The  Palazzo  Mancini,  the  house  of 
the  learned  and  estimable  Cav.  Man- 
cini, the  indefatigable  historian  and  bio- 
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gn^her  pf  his  natire  city,  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  art  and  science,  wholly 
created  hy  himself,  and  arranged  wiA 
great  taste  and  judgment  in  rooms  de- 
corated  by  his  own  pencil.  Among  the 
works  of  art  in  the  collection  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned; — Giotto, 
a  crucifix  covered  with  miniattire 
paintings  of  remarkable  beauty,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Convento  de' 
MM.  Osservanti.  Lmcu  della  Robbia, 
a  fragment  of  the  Ascension,  in  terra- 
cotta, formerly  in  tlie  church  of  S. 
Agostlno.  Pietro  deila  Francesca,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St. 
Francis,  St.  Bernardin,  and  other  saints 
in  the  lower  part ;  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saviour  are  very  fine, 
their  dresses  are  tipped  with  gold,  the 
heads  of  the  saints  are  full  of  expres- 
sion. Six  small  pictures  representing 
St  John  Baptist,  St.  Jerome,  Sta.  Mar- 
gherita,  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
Luca  SignorelUj  the  Nativity,  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  this  great  artist; 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Jerome,  S.  Niccold  di  Bari,  St  Sebas- 
tian, and  a  female  saint,  whose  right 
foot  is  strangely  reversed ;  this  fine 
painting  was  executed  for  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Montone.  Pintw 
ricchio,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John.  Raphael,  a  small  but  very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
once  the  gradino  belonging  to  the 
"Crucifixion"  of  Cardinal  Fesch's 
gallery.  Raffaele  del  Colle,  eight  small 
pictures,  representing  the  Miracles  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament ;  two  other  small 
pictures  by  the  same  hand.  Rosto  Fio- 
rentinoj  three  small  pictures  expressing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  N.  Circig- 
nanif  a  large  pictiu-e  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents.  Giorgio  Fasari^  por- 
trait of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  on  wood. 
School  of  Ghirlandaio,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St  John.  M.  A.  Cara- 
vaggio,  Icarus.  Guido,  a  beautiful 
little  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Guer- 
cino,  a  PietS,.  Annibale  Caracci,  a  boy 
and  cat,  perfect,  Barocdo,  the  mathe- 
matician teaching  two  boys ;  a  School- 
master.  Salvator  Rosa,  an  old  man  ; 
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three  battle-pieces.  Carlo  Maraita, 
Sta.  Amia  instructing  the  infant  Ma- 
donna. Cesare  Maggieri  of  Urbino,  a 
large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
wim  saints  in  adoration  (S.  Jerome,  S. 
Bernardin  of  Siena,  S.  Antony  of  Pa- 
dua, and  S.  Antonio  Abate),  formerly 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino.  Andrea 
Locatelli,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  a 
dance  of  country -people.  Ciro  Ferri, 
Christ  at  the  column.  Gherardo  della 
Notte  (Honthurst),  Christ  crowned  with  , 
thorns.  Chev,  Francesco  di  Mancini, 
of  St  Angelo  in  Vado,  the  Flagellation, 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and  the 
Saviour  in  chiaro*scuro.  Cialli,  a  mo- 
dem picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
Capuchin  convent,  which  seems  to  sur- 
pass the  original  of  the  same  subject  by 
Granet  The  Gallery  of  Prints  con- 
tains Albert  Durers  St.  Eustachius, 
Marcus  Gruter's  print  of  the'  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  ConccCs 
original  designs  for  the  Cupola,  Dome' 
nico  Muratoris  original  sketch  for  his 
picture  in  Pisa  cathedral,  prints  by 
Bruyn,  &c.  In  an  upper  room  is  an 
interesting  collection  illustrative  of  the 
fossil  geology  of  the  Apennines,  various 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
medals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Citti  di  Cas- 
tello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere,  sup* 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  Trnci, 
the  favourite  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
Others  have  concluded,  from  various 
remains,  and  from  traces  of  Roman 
foundations  which  have  been  discovered 
on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara  is  more 
probably  the  site ;  but  all  are  agreed 
that  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Tifemum,  the  ancient  name  of  Citti 
di  Castello.  Pliny,  indeed,  thus  de- 
scribes its,  situation :  "  Oppidum  est 
proediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine  Tifer- 
num."  He  says  that  it  was  placed 
among  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded 
mountains,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gra- 
dually rising  from  the  plain,  whose  fer- 
tile meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.     He 
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preferred  it  to  his  other  villaa,  and  has 
left  a  minute  description  of  it  in  his 
beautiful  letter  to  Apollinaris  (lib. 
y.,  Ep.  6).  Cittll  di  Castello  was  made 
a  bishopric  a.d.  300,  but  the  see  was 
divided  by  Leo.  X.,  iu  1520,  in  order 
to  create  the  neighbouring  diocese  of 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  The/tiir,  once  the 
resort  of  rich  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  has  now  declined  to  a  second- 
rate  gathering  of  the  provincial  traders ; 
it  begins  on  the  33rd  and  lasts  to  the 
8 1st  August. 


ROUTE  19. 

SAN  GIUSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEFOLCBO 
AND  AREZZO. 

28  Miles. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  previous  route  that  on  descending 
the  Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Citti 
di  Castello  a  road  branches  off  at 
San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and,  proceeding  thence  into  Tuscany, 
Mis  into  the  great  post-road  between 
Rome  and  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This 
enables  travellers  desirous  of  reaching 
Florence  from  the  shores  of  the  Adria- 
tic to  visit  many  interesting  towns  in 
their  way,  and  indeed  opens  a  tract  of 
country  hitherto  but  little  known  to 
English  tourists. 

The  papal  frontier  is  passed  at  the 
village  of  Cospaja  (three  miles),  and  we 
enter  Tuscany  at  the  town  of 

1  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (^Inn, 
Aquila  Nera  del  Fiorentino,  very  tole- 
rable). Borgo  was  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  but  nearly  all  its  towers  were 
'  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  by  which 
Citta  di  Castello  so  severely  suffered. 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  may  be  called  a 
city  of  painters,  for  no  provincial  town 
in  Italy  has  produced  so  many  ;  and  a 
long  list  of  eminent  names  might  be 
added  to  show  that  in  literature  and 
science  it  is  scarcely  less  distinguished 
than  its  more  opulent  neighbours.  The 
names  of  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Raf- 
faele  del  Colle,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cris- 
toforo  Gherardi,  and  numerous  others 
of  more  or  less  note,  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  partiality  of  local  historians, 


who  have  called  it  a  school  of  art: 
indeed  Lanzi  has  remarked  that  Pietro 
della  Francesca  himself  is  one  of  those 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art.  This 
remarkable  man,  whom  a  recent  writer 
(Quart.  Rev.,  cxxxi.)  has  described  as 
*'  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  his  time,*'  was  bom  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  The  same 
able  writer,  himself  an  authority  of  the 
highest  character,  states  tliat  **  Pietro 
was  the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  iu 
Urbino  in  1469.  His  portraits  of  the 
duke  (tlien  Cornet  Federigo)  and  his 
consort  Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  dyp- 
tich,  are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
A  single  si)ecimen  only  of  his  talents 
remains  at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  *  •  *  Lastly, 
this  master  was  skilled  above  all  his 
contemporaries  in  perspective  and  geo- 
metry, and  Vasari  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
*  the  most  important  information  that 
exists  on  such  subjects  is  derived  from 
him.*  His  MSS.  were  deposited  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Urbino,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marini  family  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
The  most  distinguished  contemporary 
painters  of  Romagna  and  Umbria  are 
said  to  have  studied  under  Pietro  della 
Francesca.  Among  these,  Melozzo  da 
Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli  confirm  such 
a  tradition  by  tlieir  works  more  than 
Pietro  Perugino." — Quarterly  Review. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Umbria  subject  to  the  Holy  See, 
but  in  1440  Eugenius  IV.  transferred 
it  to  the  Florentines.  It  was  raised  to 
mimicipal  rank  by  Leo  X.  in  1515. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
three  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Bonizzo,  in 
1012.  It  was  made  a  cathedral  when 
Borgo  obtained  the  rank  of  a  city.  On 
entering  the  building  by  the  principal 
door,  the  Graziani  chapel,  the  1st  on 
the  right  hand,  contains  a  fine  work 
painted  for  the  family  by  Palma  Crio- 
vane :  it  represents  the  Assumption,  with 
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Ihe  twelre  apostles  in  the  foreground, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  colouring 
no  less  than  for  its  eeneral  effect.  The 
Ventura  chapel  (me  4th)  has  a  fine 
painting  by  Santi  di  Tito,  representing 
the  incredulity  of  St  Thomas.  The 
6th  has  a  copy  of  Rosso  Fiorentino's 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  now  in  the 
Church  of  the  Orphans,  by  the  band  of 
Gio.  Baitista  Cungi,  The  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento  contains  a  fine  mo- 
dem  work,  the  Anime  purgante,  by 
Chialli,  In  the  Choir  is  the  Resur- 
rection by  Raffaele  del  CoUe,  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Chialli^  and  a  repetition  by 
Pietro  Perugino  of  his  great  picture  of 
the  Ascension,  now  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Perugia.  It  is  recorded 
by  Cay.  Mancini  that  this  copy  was 
painted  at  Florence,  and  brought  hither 
on  men's  shoulders  <'  con  spesa  gravis- 
sima.''  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church  is  the  Madonna  del  Rosario 
sustained  by  angels,  by  Jntonio  Caval- 
lucci.  Near  it  is  the  Holy  Trinity  with 
St  Andrew,  Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen, by  Cherubino  Alberti,&  native 
painter,  known  also  as  an  engraver  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  Lower 
down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a  Nativity 
by  another  native  artist,  Durante  Ah 
berti.  The  Laudi  chapel  contains  a 
fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Giovanni  de^  FeccM,  also  a  native 
painter,  and  pupil  of  Raffaele  del  CoUe. 
The  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Giovanni  Alberti,  the  painter  of  the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  brother  of  Cherubino  already  men- 
tioned. Over  the  door  of  the  tacristg 
is  a  grand  painting  representing  the 
Almighty  supported  by  an^ls,  by  Raf- 
/dele  del  Colk,  The  sacnsty  contains 
a  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietro 
delta  Francetca,  with  a  gradino  repre- 
senting various  events  in  the  life  of  St, 
John  Baptist  The  fine  fresco  of  vari- 
ous saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pistqja, 
pupil  of  Pinturicchio. 

The  ancient  Church  of  S.  Francesco 
with  its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  whose 
choir  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 

intings    by  Giotto,  cwitains   a  St. 

-*ncis  receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Gio- 


vanni  de^  Fecchi,  and  Christ  disputing 
with  the  doctors,  a  tine  work  of  Dome' 
nico  Pasiignano,  The  sacristy  contaias 
a  picture  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Nicho- 
las by  Durante  Alberti. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie  has  a  fine  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna by  Raffaele  del  Colle^  which  con 
only  be  seen  by  permission  of  the  bishop^ 
and  a  picture  of  S.  Rocco  andS.Sebas-' 
tian  by  Gio,  Battista  Cungi, 

The  Church  (fthe  Orphans  Gontakvta 
a  splendid  work  of  Rosso  Fiorentim>^ 
characterised  by  its  rich  colouring  and 
composition^  representing  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  which  Vasari  mentions 
with  praise ;  and  an  Annunciation  attri* 
buted  to  Raffaele  Scaminossi,  another 
native  painter. 

The  Church  ^the  Servites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  Pamarando;  a 
finely -composed  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  by  Giovanni  d£  Fecd^i;  an 
Annunciation,  variously  attributed  to 
Matteo  Roselli,  Pomarancio,  and  Do- 
menico  Passignano ;  and  a  fine  Assump- 
tion by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 

The  Church  o/*  S,  Chiara  has  at  the 
high  altar  an  A^umption  of  the  Virgin^ 
with  St.  Francis,  Sta.  Clara,  and  tw( 
other  saints,  by  Pietro  delta  Francesca  / 
and  a  St  Andrew  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cherubino  AJberti  on  the  walls  of  th^ 
family  chapel. 

The  Church  f\f  the  PP,  Minori  0$-* 
servanti  has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi^ 
full  of  expression  and  colouring,  by 
Bassano  (Leandro  da  Ponte) ;  the  Na* 
tivity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Giovanni  cfc* 
Fecchi ;  a  Crucinxion  by  Passignanof 
and  in  the  choir  a  fine  Assumption  by 
Raffaele  del  Colte. 

The  Church  (f  S.  Rocco  has  a  very  fine 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  by  Raffaele 
del  Colte. 

The  Church  qf  Sta.  Maria  delta  Mise^ 
ricordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hoqutal, 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  saints,  by  Pietro  delta 
Francesca. 

The  ancient  Church  of  S.  Antomo 
Abate,  built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable 
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Standard  painted  on  ba&  ndea  by  XiMa 
SignoreUi:  on  one  U  the  Crucifixion 
wifii  the  Virgin  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Crois, 
beautifiil  and  toachiog  in  its  effect, 
with  a  fine  landscape  wad  every  figure 
itiU  of  expreision ;  on  the  oth^  is  8. 
Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio.  This 
ji  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  city, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Church  qf  &.  Jgo^imo  contains 
the  Nativity  of  tihe  Saviour,  by  the  school 
-of  Caraed;  ajHcture  of  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  by  Gio,  Battitta  Cungi  (?)  ; 
and  another  representing  the  Virgin 
flubduing  Satan,  by  Gtrino  da  PUi^'a, 
bearing  hit  name,  and  the  date  1502. 

The  Churdi  cfthe  Convent  <fS.  Leo, 
outside  the  gate  of  CaBtello,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Chiara, 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  saint  attributed 
by  some  to  Cherubino  AlbeHi,  and  by 
others  to  Raffaek  del  CWfe  or  his  school. 

The  Monie  di  Pieia  contains  the 
fresco  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Pietro 
della  Franeeecay  which  Vasari  describes 
as  the  best  of  aU  his  works. 

A  very  interesting  but  hilly  road 
leads  £rom  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to  Aresso, 
a  distance  oi  twenty-four  miles.  It 
crosses  the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving 
Borgo,  and  passes  the  Sovara  near  the 
frontier  custom -house  of  Pontaneta, 
ascending  thence  the  banks  of  the 
Cerfone  as  far  as  S.Donnino,  where  the 
road  soon  begins  to  descend  to  Arezzo. 
A  short  distance  east  of  Pontaneta  is 
the  village  of  Citema,  which  contains 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  some 
remarkable  pictures  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  first  of  these  is  by  RaffaeU  del  CoUe, 
representing  the  Saviour  surrounded 
by  angels,  with  St.  Francis  and  the 
archangel  Michael  in  the  lower  portion, 
Another,  by  Pomarando,  represents  the 
Crucifixion.  The  same  subject  in  firesco, 
with  the  Madonna  and  St  John,  in  an 
adjoining  cha^l,  has  been  attributed 
to  Raphael,  but  it  is  more  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  School  of  Perttgino,  A  St, 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome  have  also  been 
stoibuted  to  Raphael,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  the  work 


of  Raffaele  del  CoUe,  In  the  choir  is 
another  disputed  picture,  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  by  Perugmo,  but  by  others 
considered  to  be  by  Innocenzio  eta  Imola, 
A  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
in  the  sacristy,  has  a  modem  inscription 
over  it  affirming  it  to  be  the  production 
of  Raphael,  but  authorities  seem  want- 
ing in  support  of  tius  assertion. 

Between  the  Sovara  and  tiie  Tiber, 
a  few  miles  west  of  S.  Leo,  is  another 
interesting  town,  Anghiariy  cdebrated 
for  the  great  battle  rought  there  June 
29,  1440,  between  Piccinino,  the  Mi- 
lanese general,  and  the  Florentine  army 
under  Giovanni  Paolo  OrsinL  Picci- 
nino previous  to  the  battle  occupied 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  and  so  unprepared 
were  the  Florentines  for  an  attack,  that 
Michelotto  Attendolo  had  barely  time 
to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
before  the  Milanese  arrived.  For  two 
hours  Ihis  bridge  was  die  scene  of  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  com- 
batants ;  it  was  several  times  forced  by 
the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Anghi- 
ari ;  but  they  were  again  and  again  re- 
pulsed, until  at  length  the  Florentines 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  oi  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  two  wings  of  Picci- 
nino's  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  con* 
pelled  to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  oapturod 
by  the  conquerors. 

Almost  due  north  of  Anghiari  is 
Capreee,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
theSingema,  a  little  town  which  has 
become  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  bom  here  in 
1474.  [Between  Anghiari  and  Areno 
the  road  passes  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Acuto,  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  formed 
of  serpentine—a  very  interesting  point 
for  the  geological  traveller. — P.] 

24  m.  Abszzo,  described  in  Route  27. 
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ROUTE  20. 

CITTA  DI  CASTELLO  TO  GUBBIO. 

35  Miles. 
1  The  first  part  of  this  route  carries  tis 
.along  the  excellent  road  which  leads 
due  south  from  Citt^  di  Castello  to 
Perugia.  It  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  as  far  as  Monte  Castelli,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  until  it  recrosses  it  at 
Fratta. 

15  m.  Fratta,  a  small  town,  with  a 
population  of  4600  souls,  including 
its  dependencies.  It  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Pitulum,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Roman  army  alter  their  defeat  by  Han- 
nibal. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  as  a  strong- 
hold, and  from  its  attachment  to  the 
church  it  acquired  the  titles  of  <*  No- 
bile,"  "  Insigne,*'  and  «<  Fidelissima," 
Irom  successive  pontiffs.  During  the 
^struggles  between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  contests  between 
liieir  hostile  armies ;  and  the  Peru- 
giaus  were  on  several  occasions  in  the 
fourteenth  century  victorious  over  the 
German  mercenaries  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  town.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
their  defeat  in  1406  by  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to 
obedience  as  a  dependency  of  Perugia. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware. 

A  road  from  hence  branches  east- 
ward by  Civitella  Ranieri  and  Abbadia 
di  Campo  Reggiano  to  Gubbio,  through 
S.'Angelo  and  Sermonte. 

20  ra.  Gubbio.  (//in,  Locanda  di 
Spemiche.)  This  interesting  town,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Monte  Ingino,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian 
eity  of  Iguvium,  whose  possession  was 
considered  of  so  much  importance  by 
CsBsar  in  his  invasion.  The  present 
population,  including  the  dependen- 
cies, amounts  to  16,968  souls.  The 
.town,  which  is  well  Iwilt,  is  entirely  of 
the  middle-age  character,  and  is  re- 
markable, like  most  other  towns  in  the 


States  of  the  Church,  for  its  couiteoos 
and  intelligent  society.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Goths ;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  wilii  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  by  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  saint  and 
bishop,  S.  Ubaldo. 

The  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Mar 
rian  and  St.  James  Martyr,  the  College 
of  Sta.  Christiana,  the  celebrated  Pap 
lace  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  Palace  was  built  by  Lu- 
ciano Lauranna,  architect  of  the  palace 
of  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the  same 
style  as  that  remarkable  edifice.  Though 
containing  fewer  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  it  is  still  a  fine  example 
of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  known  under  the 
name  of  cinquecento ;  and  probably 
no  idea  of  that  beautiful  style  can  be 
formed  so  well  as  by  a  care^l  study  of 
these  two  palaces.  Among  its  inlaid 
ornaments  may  be  traced  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  conferred  upon 
Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 
In  the  church  of  the  OUvetani  are  fres- 
coes of  the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  and 
of  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  by  Bqf 
faele  del  CoUe,  which  Lanii  notJoes 
with  praise.  The  execution  and  design 
of  these  works  are  particularly  com- 
mended by  the  same  authority,  who 
pronounces  the  highest  eulogium  by 
comparing  the  figure  of  *<  Virtue''  to 
a  sibyl  by  Raphad. 

An  inscription,  or  lapide,  marks  the 
house  occupied  by  Dante  during  his 
residence  at  Gubbio ;  the  intimacy 
which  he  here  formed  with  Oderigi, 
the  missal- painter,  and  the  merits  of 
the  latter  as  an  artist,  are  immortalized 
by  the  great  poet.  Par,,  xi.  100 : — 
Oh,  diss'  io  lui,  non  sei  iu  Oderisi, 
L'onor  di  Eagubio,  e  Tonor  di  qaeUa  arte 
Che  alluminare  i  chiamaU  in  PMrisi  ? 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is 
derived  from  the  celebrated  Eugubum 
tablet,  which  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  of  the  learned  men 
of  Europe  during  th^  last  four  ceu- 
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tunes.  They  were  found  in  1444 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Apenninus,  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  tessellated  with  remarkable 
emblems.  Concioli,  who  published  his 
Annotations  in  1673,  states  that  nine 
tables  were  discovered,  that  two  of 
them  were  carried  to  Venice  in  1540 
to  be  interpreted,  that  they  were  pre- 
serred  in  the  ducal  palace  among  the 
greatest  rarities,  but  were  never  restored 
to  Gubbio.  This  account  however  is 
rejected  by  most  other  commentators, 
and  indeed  is  disproved  by  the  treaty 
for  the  sale  of  the  seven  tables  to  tiie 
comune  of  Gubbio  in  1456,  eighty- 
"four  years  previous  to  the  alleged 
journey  to  Venice.  These  seven  tables, 
■now  preserved  at  Gubbio,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  four  in  Um- 
brian,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etruscan 
atid  Latiii  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  ^o  have  written  in 
illustration  of  these  inscriptions,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  that  Buona- 
rotti,  in  his  Supplement  to  Dempster, 
by  whom  fac-similes  were  first  pub- 
lished, considered  them  as  articles  of 
treaties  between  the  States  of  Umbria ; 
Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Banletti  thought 
that  they  were  forms  of  prayer  among 
the  Pelasgi  after  the  decline  of  their 
power;  Mafifei  and  Passeri,  that  they 
were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter;  while  Lanzi  conceived  that 
they  related  solely  to  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  various  towns  of  the  Um- 
brian  confederacy,  an  opinicm  in  which 
most  subsequent  antiquaries  have  been 
disposed  to  concur.  Dr.  Lepsius  of 
Berlin,  struck  by  the  assertion  of  Lanzi 
that  the  language  of  the  tables  is  full 
of  archaisms,  and  bears  great  affinity 
to  the  Etruscan  dialect,  visited  Gubbio 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  as 
philological  illustrations  of  the  form- 
ation of  Latin.  His  work  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  rhume  of  tne  dis- 
sertations and  arguments  on  the  tables 
which  has  yet  appeared ;  and,  from  a 
careftil  comparison  of  these  with  his 
own  observations,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, now  universally  admitted,  tiiat 
tiM  Latin  language,  both  among  the 


people  of  Italy  generally  and  among 
the  Umbri,  was  much  more  recent 
than  the  Etniscan,  and  that  the  Etrus- 
can literature  was  common  to  the 
Umbri.  He  might  also  have  added 
that  these  inscriptions  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Latin  language  was  mainly 
derived  from  the  Umbrian.  The  tables 
present  moreover  many  peculiarities  to 
which  we  would  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  The  lines, 
like  the  Etruscan  and  other  ancient 
languages,  run  from  right  to  left ;  the 
letters  ^ow  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Umbrian  character 
and  that  form  of  ancient  Greek  which 
we  call  Pelasgic.  The  Umbrian  inscrip- 
tions appear  to  be  of  various  dates,  for 
the  spelling  of  several  words  which  oc- 
cur in  the  different  plates  is  dissimilar. 
The  connection  of  the  Umbri  with  the 
Greeks  is  shown  by  the  names  of  their 
deities  in  these  tables,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  origin;  and  numerous 
other  Greek  words  occur  almost  with- 
out change.  In  one  of  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the 
words  kath  (catulus)  and  hunte  occur; 
the  last  is  curious  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  reputed  origin  of  th« 
Umbri  from  the  Gauls,  by  which  of 
course  the  Celtic  nation  generally  is 
implied.  Tlie  Latin  inscriptions  are 
highly  interesting  to  the  philological 
student ;  the  letter  O  is  used  in  place 
of  V;  G,  a  letter  supposed  to  have 
been  unknown  before  B.C.  353,  is  also 
to  be  recognised ;  jnr  (frv^)  is  used  for 
fire,  puni  for  bread,  and  vinu  for  wine. 
Gubbio  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Umbrian  communities 
whose  names  axe  recorded  in  the  tables, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  answer  to  Juvis- 
cana.  As  a  pifoof  of  its  consequence 
it  is  stated  by  Passerini  that  it  had 
copper-mines  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains and  coined  its  own  money.  The 
epigraph  on  these  coins,  which  are  not 
uncommon,  is  ikuvini. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Gubbio 
to  Perugia  across  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
distant  25  miles;  travellers  therefore 
who  wish  to  visit  that  interesting  city 
need  not  retrace  their  steps.  Two  other 
h3 
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roads  lead  from  Gubbio  acro6B  the 
mountains  to  the  Strada  del  Purlo :  the 
fint  southward  to  Facondino,  where  it 
ialk  iato  the  high  pott-road,  by  which 
we  may  proceed  south  to  Foligno ;  the 
aecowL  to  La  Sckieggia,  by  which  we 
may  proceed  northwards  to  Urbmo  and 
the  Adriatic— (See  Route  16.)  The 
distance  from  Gubbio  to  Urbino  is 
aboat  37  miles. 

ROUTE  21. 

-CtTTA  DI  CASTELLO  TO   PERUGIA. 

About  30  Miles. 

The  first  part  of  this  road,  as  far  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
Route.  It  is  an  excellent  road  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  affords 
not  only  the  direct,  but  by  far  the  best, 
means  of  proceeding  from  Citti  di  Cas- 
tello  to  Perugia,  unless  the  traveller 
desires  to  visit  Arezzo  and  the  lake  of 
Trasimene.  The  roads  which  are  now 
open  between  the  towns  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  admirable  lines  of  communication 
which  connect  them  with  Urbino  and 
the  Adriatic,  cannot  fail  to  make  known 
an  interesting  district  of  Southern  Italy 
which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  visited 
by  English  travellers.  In  many  in- 
stances these  roads  axe  the  direct  lines 
between  Romagna  and  the  capital ;  and 
although  they  are  not  supplied  with 
post-horses,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  vetturini  for  the  journey  at 
almost  all  the  provincial  towns  through 
which  they  pass. 

15  m.  Fratta,  A  road,  described 
in  the  preceding  Route,  branches  off 
firom  this  place  to  Gubbio,  whence 
there  are  two  roads  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  Flaminian  Way. 

From  Fratta  the  road  follows  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Rasina, 
whence  a  branch  leads  direct  to  Perugia 
by  the  Ponte  Patoli.  Another  branch 
follows  the  bend  of  the  Tiber  through 
a  well-cultivated  country,  and  crosses 
the  river  by  Ponte  Felcino ;  it  is  some- 
what longer  dian  the  former. 

15  m.  Perugia  (Route  27). 


ROUTE  22. 

PBRUOIA  TO  NABNI,  BT  TODI. 

About  49  Miles. 

This  is  a  shorter  ro«te  than  that 
through  Foligno  and  Temi,  but  it  is 
not  a  post-road.  It  is  travelled  by  a 
vettura  three  tunes  a  week,  taking  two 
days  for  the  journey. 

It  leaves  tibe  Foligno  road  at  the 
gates  of  Perugia,  ^md  follows  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  crossing  it  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town,  and  proceeding 
thence  along  its  left  bank* 

25  m.  ToDi  (/iwi.  Corona,  very  toler- 
able). This  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  so  high  as  to  be  a  conspicuous 
object  for  a  great  distance. 

"  ezcelso  eammam  qua  vertioe  mentis 

Devexum  latere  peodet  Tudei." 

Sil.  Xtal, 

It  is  now  a  small  provincial  town  of 
2925  inhabitants;  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
walls.  These  present  in  many  parlis 
some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
regular  masonry  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  p^hapa  even 
more  so  than  Yolterra ;  the  stones  are 
laid  in  horizontal  courses,  and  some  of 
them  are  dovetailed.  They  g^iezally 
alternate,  one  course  being  narrow  and 
the  next  broad.  Numerous  phalli  may 
be  traced.  Another  interesting  ruin 
is  the  extenuve  building  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  among 
antiquaries ;  some  calling  it  a  Temjde 
of  Mars,  for  whose  worship  the  ancient 
city  was  celebrated,  while  others  regard 
it  as  a  basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early 
emperors. 

The  Cathtdraiy  a  Gothic  building, 
contains  some  frescoes  which  deserve 
examination.  The  chuxch  of  the  Ma* 
donna  di  Comolaxionef  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  remarkaUa 
for  its  cluster  of  cupolas,  considered 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante. 
The  church  of  S.  F^rtunato  has  a  xich 
Gothic  doorway. 

About  halfway  between  Todi  and 
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Narni  is  Castel  Todino,  with  a  small 
osteria.  Beyond  it,  and  a  few  miles 
before  reaching  S.  Gremini,  is  Cartoli, 
the  site  of  the  Umbrian  city  of  CarsulsB. 
Among  its  ruins  the  remains  of  a 
trimnphaj  arch  are  still  visible. 

Near  S.  Gemini  (14  m.  from  Todi) 
the  road  divides  into  two  branches; 
that  on  the  left  leads  to  Temi  (10  m.), 
that  on  the  right  to  Nami,  also  distant 
about  10  miles. 

24  m.  Narni  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  23. 

M0NTEFIA8C0NB  TO  OBVIETO,  CITTA 
DELLA  PIEVE,  AND  PERUGIA. 

Monteflascone  to  Orvieto,  18  m. 
Orvieto  to  C.  dellaPieve,  30  m, 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi,  8  m, 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Perugia,  26  m. 

This  interesting  Route  opens  a  new 
and  comparatively  unknown  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  post- 
roads  from  Rome  to  Florence;  and 
tourists  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  those  roads  will  be  glad  to  have 
an  onportunity  of  giving  a  variety  to 
the  journey  between  the  two  great 
capitals.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
a  more  agreeable  digression  from  the 
beaten  tract  of  travellers,  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  or  the 
interest  of  Orvieto  and  Citti  della 
Pieve  in  the  history  of  art.  Those 
tourists  who  desire  to  explore  the 
Etruscan  remains  at  Chiusi,  the  capital 
of  Porsenna,  may  eajsily  combine  that 
object  with  this  route,  and  may  even 
extend  their  excursion  to  Montepul- 
ciano.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Via  Cassia  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  its  course  will  also  enable  tne  tra* 
veller  who  is  desirous  of  exploring  that 
part  of  Tuscany  to  proceed  by  this 
route  from  Chiusi  through  the  fertile 
Val  di  Chiana  to  Arezzo.  The  road 
which  we  shall  here  describe  from 
Montefiascone  to  Orvieto  and  Perugia 
ig  everywhere  excellent ;  but  the  inns 
are  small  and  indifferently  provided, 
an  objection  which  is  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  increased  influx  of  tra* 
y4i«w»  ( 


The  road  turns  off  from  the  Roman 
road  at  Montefiascone  close  to  the 
**  A^uila  Nera,"  the  inn  of  the  vet- 
turim  at  that  place.  Soon  after  entering 
it,  an  old  church  is  passed  with  a  curious 
balcony  and  pointed  doorway.  The 
country  is  extremely  pretty,  bearing  in 
many  parts  a  great  resemblance  to  Eng- 
lish scenery,  and  diversified  by  occa- 
sional prospects  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena 
on  the  left.  As  we  approach  Orvieto, 
it  becomes  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
lower  hills  are  covered  with  olive-trees 
and  vineyardsu  The  first  view  of  Or^ 
vieto  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  imagin- 
able; the  plain  of  the  Paglia  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  picturesque  and 
broken  outline,  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  plain  rises  the  immense  rock  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  completely 
isolated,  and  bearing  evidence  of  its 
great  strength  as  a  military  position  in 
die  warfare  of  the  middle  ages.  As 
we  descend  the  hill  into  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Paglia,  which  may  be 
seen  winding  in  the  distance,  the  fine 
forms  of  the  mountains,  and  the  mag- 
nificent aspect  of  the  city  as  it  varies 
with  every  timi  in  the  road,  present  a 
panorama  of  the  most  striking  interest 

The  position  of  Orvieto  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  peculiar  beauty  from 
the  escarped  rock  of  volcanic  tufa  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  re- 
mains of  its  middle-age  walls  and 
towers,  and  its  now  deserted  fortress. 
The  base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the 
Paglia,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  at 
Tor  di  Monte,  a  little  further  south. 

18  m.  Orvieto  (Inn,  Aquila  Bi- 
anca,  very  tolerable  for  a  country  inn 
seldom  visited  by  travellers).  The 
first  appearance  of  Orvieto  bespeaks  its 
Etruscan  origin  to  every  tourist  who 
has  studied  the  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Etruria.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Herbanum  of 
Pliny  ;  but  although  numerous  Etrus- 
can inscriptions  have  been  found  there, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  early  history. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Guelph  party.  The 
local  chroniclers  record  the  names  of 
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no  less  than  thirty-two  popes  who  re- 
sided at  various  periods  within  its 
walls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
driven  to  seek  the  security  of  its  im- 
pregnable position  by  the  troubles  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  delegation  comprehend- 
ing a  population  of  24,877  souls,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  cardinal  bishop. 
The  population  of  the  city  itself  m 
1835  was  6210. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  many  other  respects  is 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  art. 
It  is  built  of  black  and  white  marble, 
like  the  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Flo- 
rence ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  the  bizarre  effect  produced  by  the 
strong  contrast  of  colours  in  both  of 
those  celebrated  structures.  The  fa- 
cade, with  its  bright  mosaics  and  mar- 
ble sculptures,  bold  and  varied  as  those 
of  the  bronze  doors  of  Pisa,  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of  material 
or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  interior  pre- 
sents the  largest  collection  of  sculpture 
belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  enriched  by  the  famous 
paintings  of  Luca  Signorelli,  from 
which  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain 
to  borrow  for  his  great  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  church  tradi- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.—^See  Route  26).  Thepope,Urban 
IV.,  bemg  then  resident  at  Orvieto,  the 
priest  who  had  been  convinced  by  the 
miracle  proceeded  to  this  place  to  obtain 
absolution  for  his  doubts,  and  brought 
with  him  the  linen  and  other  relics  of  the 
altar  upon  which  the  blood  had  fallen. 
The  pope  attended  by  several  cardinals 
met  me  relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro, 
and  resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at 
once  be  erected  to  receive  them.  Lo' 
renzo  Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese 
architect,  gave  the  design,  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Nicholas  VI.  in 
1290.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  almost  every  art- 


ist of  emmence  in  architecture,  scalp* 
ture,  and  mosaic  was  emploved  upon 
the  works ;  and  P.  della  ValJe,  in  his 
learned  history  of  the  cathedral,  records 
the  names  of  no  less  than  33  architects, 
152  sculptors,  68  painters,  90  workers 
in  mosaic,  28  workers  in  tarsia,  and 
15  capi  maestri;  making  altogether  no 
less  than  3S6  artists  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice.  The  bases  of  the  four  pilail^ 
ters  of  the  facade  are  covered  with  bas^ 
reliefs  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  Amolfo  da 
Firenze,  and  other  able  scholars  of 
Niccold  di  Pisa«  Vasari  and  others 
state  that  Niccold  himself  worked  upon 
them ;  whereas,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  general  supposition  which  places 
the  death  of  the  great  sculptor  in  1275, 
he  died  fifteen  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  this  building.  The  sculptures 
of  the^r«/  pilaster  on  the  left  hand  are 
arranged  in  compartments  formed  by 
the  branches  of  a  large  ivy.  The  sub- 
jects embrace  the  history  of  man  from 
the  Creation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
children  of  Noah;  in  the  fifth  com- 
partment Tubal  Cain  is  represented  as 
making*  bells,  and  Seth  has  a  compass 
in  his  hand,  to  indicate  his  reputed 
skill -in  astronomy.  In  the  second  the 
arrangement  is  different:  Abraham  is 
the  principal  figiure,  and  all  the  others 
serve  as  connecting  links,  illustrating 
the  descent  of  the  Virgin  from  the 
house  of  David;  the  thirteen  figures 
around  the  sleeping  patriarch  represent 
the  judges  who  ruled  over  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Joshua;  the  pedigree  of 
the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a  series  of  eight 
ovals,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  prin- 
cipal personages  and  events  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  successive  stages 
of  the  descent.  The  third  pilaster,  of 
which  the  principal  figures  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection. 
The  fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising 
sculptures,  represents  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  Inferno,  and  the  Saints  in 
P^adise.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  of 
the  kind,  whether  we  consider  the  early 
period  of  its  execution,  on  the  ninate 
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Toriety  of  its  details,  more  deserving  of 
Attentive  study  than  this  remarkable 
composition.  In  the  Inferno,  the  ima- 
•ffination  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa  seems  to 
iiave  been  inexhaustiUe ;  the  horrid 
monsters  and  the  grotesque  modes  of 
punishment  are  entirely  original,  and 
ihe  execution  of  the  whole  is  charac- 
terised by  an  elaborate  and  careful 
workmanship.  Above  these  pilasters  are 
the  four  bronze  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  spaces  over  the  doors,  and 
ielow  the  three-pointed  gables  of  the 
Iront,  are  filled  with  superb  mosaics  on 
a  gold  ground,  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Sposalisio,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
&c.  The  three  doorways  are  also  richly 
worked,  and  present  some  fine  exam- 
ines of  spiral  columns  covered  with 
mosaic,  foliage,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  interior  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross ;  the  length  from  the  choir  to  the 
great  door  is  400  palms,  the  breadth 
148,  the  height  165  palms.  The  win- 
dows are  all  lancet-shaped,  and  many 
of  those  which  are  not  closed  up  have 
finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper  por- 
tions, and  diaphanous  alabaster  in  the 
lower.  The  uave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side,  the 
columns  supporting  them  are  88  palms 
high,  and  have  capitals  of  difi'erent 
styles. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
stifttues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  white 
marble ;  they  are  13  palms  6  inches  in 
height,  and  are  placed  on  pedestals  8 
palms  high,  so  that  their  colossal  pro- 
portions produce  an  effect  not  less  im- 
posing than  that  of  the  guardian  figures 
which  surround  the  tomb  of  Maxi- 
milian at  Innspruck.  On  the  left  side 
are — St.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mosca ; 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Sfcalza ;  St.  John,  by  Ip- 
polito  Scalza;  St.  Philip,  by  Fran- 
cesco Mochi;  St.  Matthew,  by  John 
of  Bologna ;  St.  Taddeus,  by  Fran- 
cesco Mochi.  On  the  right  are — 
St.  Simon,  by  Bernardino  Cametti; 
St.  James  the  Less,  by  the  same ; 
St.  Butholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio; 


St.  Thomas,  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
representation  of  himself;  St  James, 
by  Giovanni  Caccini ;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  llie  most  re- 
markable of  these  figures  are  the  St. 
Matthew  and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter 
is  full  of  dignity  and  life. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  Annunziata  and  the  Arch- 
angel, by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  i«  repre- 
sented as  starting  from  her  seat  at. the 
salutation  of  the  archangel ;  her  hand 
grasps  the  chair  with  almost  convulsive 
energy,  and  her  countenance  wears  an 
expression  of  indignation,  little  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  feelings  which  inspired 
the  great  painters  on  the  same  subiect. 
The  majesty  of  the  figure  as  a  work  of 
art  commands  admiration,  but  it  is  the 
majesty  of  the  tragic  muse ;  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  the ''  troubled''  humi- 
lity ascribed  by  St.  Luke  to  the  '<  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord."  The  figure  of  the 
angel  scarcely  merits  criticism,  and 
sufficiently  indicates  the  decline  of  art 
and  the  corruption  of  taste.  The  tarsia 
of  the  choir  was  executed  chiefly  by  artr 
ists  of  Siena  in  ih»  fourteenth  century ; 
that  of  the  pulpit  is  of  later  date,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Scalza. 
The  multiplicity  of  riches  in  other  parts 
of  the  church  frequently  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  from  these  re- 
markable works;  but  they  are  never- 
theless worthy  of  close  examination, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
examples  in  Italy.  The  two  altars  in 
the  transepts,  representing  the  Adorar 
tion  of  the  Magi  and  the  Visitataou, 
are  masterpieces  of  sculpture;  they  are 
both  of  Carrara  marble.  The  Visita- 
tion is  composed  of  nine  figures,  in  al- 
most whole  relief,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  life,  with  an  abundance  of  arabesques 
and  odier  ornaments ;  it  was  desigued 
by  San  Micheli  of  Verona,  and  exe^ 
cuted  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  Moschino, 
son  of  Simone  Mosca.  By  the  side 
is  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the  Column, 
by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The  other  altar, 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  is  by 
Mosca  himself,  and  is  praised  by  Va- 
sari  as  a  noble  specimen  of  art..  The 
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ftatue  of  tiie  Ecce  Homo  near  it  if  by 
Scalia. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santiuimo  Cur- 
pcrale  cootaini  the  splendid  reliquiary 
of  the  Corporal  of  Bolsena.  On  entor- 
iog  the  chapel  there  are  two  itatues  in 
nicheg  on  either  side,  which  deserve  at- 
tention— that  of  the  Saviour  is  by  Raf- 
&ele  da  Montelupo^  and  that  of  the 
Virgin  by  Fabiano  Toti.  The  magnifi- 
cent reliquiary  was  executed  in  solid 
silver  by  the  famous  Ugolino  Veri  of 
Siena,  in  1338 ;  it  contains  no  less  than 
400  lbs.  weight  of  silver.  It  represents 
the  la^^e  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  co- 
Tered  with  enamels  of  the  most  minute 
and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so  bril 
liant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is  almost 
difficult  to  regard  them  as  five  centu- 
Ties  old.  The  numberless  columns  and 
statues  are  scarcely  less  admirable,  and 
would  fill  pages  of  description.  The 
subjects  of  me  enamels  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Miracle, 
or  illustrative  of  the  Passion.  In  this 
same  chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna,  by  that  rare  master  Gentile  da 
Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  S, 
Briatio,  in  the  opposite  transept^  con- 
taining the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its 
paintings^  and  for  the  group  of  the  PietiL, 
the  masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  en- 
trance are  two  niches,  with  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and 
Rafiaele  da  Montelupo.  The  walls  are 
entirely  covered  wita  the  frescoes  of 
Luca  Signor$liif  and  the  compartments 
of  the  roof  are  painted  by  Beato  An- 
gelico  da  Fieaole,  Benozzo  Goxzoliy  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  that  period. 
The  Christ  sitting  in  Judgment,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
noble  group  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
army  of  Martyrs,  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  works  of  B4ato  AngtUco; 
the  Christ  in  Judgment  is  believed 
to  have  suggested  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Sistine  chs^. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Laica  Signo- 
reUi  are,  the  history  of  Antichrist, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Last  Judg*  I 
ment.    They  are  so  ananged  as  to  I 


furnish  tlw  soecessive  chapters  of  one 
great  epic;  and  the  illustrious  artiil^ 
then  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  has 
given  us,  in  these  puntings,  an  ex|^ 
nation  of  many  remarkable  pasnges  ia 
the  great  work  of  Michau  Angela 
The  representation  of  the  Fall  of  Anti- 
christ comes  first  He  is  then  sees 
preaching  to  the  people^  prompted  by 
the  Evil  Spirit :  at  his  feet  are  the  gold» 
and  jewels,  and  money,  with  which  he 
tempts  his  followers;  the  crowd  of  lis* 
teners  are  in  themselves  a  study  of  cos* 
tume  and  character.  In  tiie  next  wt 
have  the  descent  of  the  Archangel,  whs 
hurls  Antichrist  into  the  pit;  in  ths 
comer  of  this  compartment  Beato  Ai> 
gelioo  and  Luoa  himself  are  introduced 
among  the  spectators.  The  Resurrect 
tion  follows,  and  is  worthy  of  long  and 
careful  examination ;  the  anatomical 
knowledge  it  exhibits  is  combined  with 
a  truth  of  expression  perfectly  wonder** 
ful.  The  Inferno  and  the  Paradiso 
complete  the  series,  and  in  their  c&Sf 
trasts  of  deformity  and  beauty  consti^ 
tute  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pic- 
tures ever  painted.  In  the  Inferno  the 
invention  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  lavidied  in  creating  new  forms  of 
demons ;  while  in  the  fine  composition 
of  the  Paradise  the  figures  of  the  serar 
phim  are  no  less  astonishing  for  theix 
beauty.  Besides  these  paintings  thora 
is  a  singular  series  of  subjects  taken 
from  classical  history  and  biography — 
the  Descent  of  .^neas,  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeds^  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  Ino 
and  Melicerte,  and  portraits  of  Virgil^ 
Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and  Statius; 
forming  a  carious  and  rather  startHng 
mixture  of  sacred  and  proluie  insola- 
tions. We  have  already  stated  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain  to 
borrow  from  these  works  of  Luca  Sig^ 
ncnrelli,  if  indeed  he  did  not  altogether 
form  the  design  of  his  Last  Jud^eni 
upon  them.  Raphael  is  also  sud  to 
have  studied  and  copied  them;  and 
the  traveller  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  difr> 
cover  a  group  which  seems  to  be  the 
prototype  of  his  Three  Graces. 

The  celebrated  PUta,  executed  ia 
1579,  is  the  masterpiece  of  If^lito 
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ScaUa.  It  it  a  group  of  four  figurei  a 
third  larger  than  life,  representing  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and  is  sculp- 
tured out  of  a  single  block.  It  is  per- 
haps the  grandest  production  of  the 
school  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
.  feme  pictures  which  deserve  mention : 
the  graceful  Madonna  and  St.  Catherine, 
by  Gentile  da  Fabriano ;  the  Healing 
the  Blind  and  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Widow's  Son  at  Nain»  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
can  ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Poma- 
rondo  f  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
the  same,  still  retaining  its  siiigukur 
freshness  of  colour.  On.  the  other  side 
are  the  Christ  in  the  Garden ;  the  Fla- 
gellation -y  Calvary ;  and  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns,  &c.,  by  Muziano. 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian  at  the 
end  of  the  church  is  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  of  all  the  single  figures  in  the 
building  \  its  style  is  at  once  pure  and 
classical,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  it  was 
executed  by  Scalza  in  four  monliis,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  crowns  ! 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  // 
Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio.  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  It  was  designed  and  begun  by 
Antonio  Sangallo  to  relieve  the  garrison 
when  Clement  VII.,  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  ld27,  took  refuge  here  with 
his  whole  court.  It  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of  that 
great  architect,  and  is  hardly  inferior 
to  the  best  works  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cele- 
brated <<  Joseph's  Well,''  in  the  citadel 
of  Grand  Cairo,  and,  although  not  so 
deep,  it  is  broader  and  grander  in 
appearance  than  that  remarkable  work 
of  the  Sultan  Saladiu.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  hollow  circular  tower  with  double 
walls,  between  which  two  spiral  stair- 
cases are  carried,  one  above  the  other, 
with  8^)arate  entrances;  so  that  we 
descend  by  the  one  and  ascend  by  the 
otiber.  It  is  partly  cut  in  the  tufa  rock, 
and  partly  built ;  the  depth  of  the  well 
is  275  Roman  palms ;  the  op^sn  centre 
is  ^0  palms;   the  inner  wall  is  per- 


forated with  72  windows  from  top 
to  bottom  to  admit  light.  The  $taat- 
case  has  248  steps  arranged  ''  a  cor- 
doni,''  so  that  mules  may  be  employed 
in  bringing  up  the  water.  The  upper 
part  of  the  well,  or  rather  all  the  buildr 
ings  above  ground,  were  finished  by 
Simone  Mosca,  in  the  pontificate  oi 
Paul  III.  Between  the  two  entrance- 
doors  is  the  inscriptioik-^''  Quod  Natttra 
munimento  inviderat  industria  adljecit,^'* 
Orvieto  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  garrison 
town,  and  the  well  is  now  disused.' 

The  Palazzo  Gualiieri  contains  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  Cartoons  by 
Domenichino,  Annibale  Cara(;oi,  Fraor 
ceschini,  Albani,  &c.,  which  tbe  Mar«> 
chese,  with  the  politeness  so  generally 
found  in  the  provincial  cities,  liberally 
permits  strangers  to  examine.  In  the 
first  room  are.two  battle-pieces  by  Franr 
ceschini,  designed  for  Genoa.  In  the 
second  room  are  Temperance,  by  Do- 
menichino,  very  fine ;  and  other  designs 
by  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and  Frances- 
chini.  In  the  third  are  Mars,  by  Ann, 
Caracci  j  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by  Carlo 
Cignani.  In  the  fourth  room  are  Fame 
and  History,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco 
of  the  Archangel  Michael,  removed 
from  its  ordinal  position,  and  attri- 
buted, perhaps  with  good  reason,  to 
Luca  Signorelli.  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  by  Prof.  CcHmelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  fifth  room  are  the  Fam^,  His- 
tory, and  Fidelity,  by  Domenichino; 
Love  and  Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen^ 
by  Albani.  In  the  sixth  room  is  a 
series  illustrating  various  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  by 
Ann.  Caracci.  On  the  roof  of  anoth^ 
room  is  a  fresco  of  Endymion  sleeping 
and  siurprised  by  Diana,  said  to  be  by 
Gheraxdo  della  Notte.  In  the  gallery 
is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio,  damaged ; 
a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ;  and  two 
heads  said  to  be  by  Titian  (?). 

In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  there  if 
also  a  collection  of  pictures  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted.  There  is  a  small 
theatre  in  the  town,  where  operas  are 
occaaonally  performed. 

A  diligence  runs  once  a  wedL  be- 
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fween  Orvietq  and  Viterbo,  leaving 
Orvieto  on  Tuesday,  and  returning  from 
Viterbo  on  Wednesday. 

The  distance  from  Onrieto  to  CittSl 
della  Pieve  is  30  miles.  The  road 
descends  from  the  town  into  the  plain 
of  the  Paglia,  which  it  crosses  near  its 
junction  with  the  Chiana,  and  proceeds 
up  the  valley  by  Bagni  towards  FicuUe. 
The  ascent  to  this  place,  a  small  walled 
town  of  1600  souls,  is  very  fine,  and 
the  hills  are  well  wooded,  generally 
with  old  oaks.  The  valley  at  its  en- 
trance is  perfectly  homely  in  its  cha- 
racter, the  country  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive ;  and  yet  it  is  not  cultivated  to  half 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  hills  are  a  soft  tertiary  sandstone, 
and  wherever  the  road  has  exposed  a  sec- 
tion, numerous  strata  of  marine  shells, 
chiefly  bivalves,  are  found  imbedded. 
Ficulle  is  about  half  the  distance  be- 
tween Orvieto  and  C.  del  la  Pieve,  but 
the  osteria  can  hardly  be  said  to  afford 
any  accommodation.  While  the  horses 
are  resting  the  traveller  may  examine 
the  Gotiiic  church  and  crypt,  and  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  attributed  to 
Nero.  In  the  wall  of  Sta.  Maria  is  an 
ancient  inscription  recording  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Temple  of  theSun  by  Claudius, 
in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in 
the  East.  Between  Ficulle  and  Pieve 
we  pass  the  little  village  of  Monteleoue. 

30  m.  CiTTA  DELLA  PiEVE.  (Inn,  La 
Luna,  very  bad,  and  tolerable  only  as 
a  resting-place  for  a  few  hours.)  The 
town  is  clean,  though  poor,  and  has 
Bome  handsome  but  deserted  palaces. 
Its  chief  interest  to  the  traveller  is  de- 
rived from  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
Pietro  Perugino — to  many  persons  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  make  it  the 
object  of  a  pilgrimage.  In  the  Chie- 
sareUa,  called  also  the  oratory  of  Sta, 
Maria  de*  Bianchi,  or  DiscipUnati,  is  one 
of  his  finest  frescoes.  It  represents  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  Madonna 
and  .Child  are  sitting  under  a  shed,  re- 
ceiving the  offerings  of  the  wise  men. 
The  Virgin  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the 
grouping  is  varied  and  full  of  cha- 
racter ;  a  rich  landscape  with  horsemen 
and  various  figures  forms  the  back- 


ground ;  the  heads  are  full  of  ^p|]e8- 
sion  and  elaborately  finished.  This 
picture,  although  injured  by  the  damp 
of  the  adjoining  sacristy,  the  floor  of 
which  was  formerly  much  higher  than 
the  oratory,  has  suffered  less  than  any 
other  picture  by  Perugino  in  the  town. 
In  a  closet  below  the  fresco  are  pre- 
served two  letters  of  Pietro  relating  to 
the  picture,  and  three  earthen  pots  and 
fragments  of  others  which  are  supposed 
to  have  contained  his  paints.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  Prior  Bollelti 
under  the  floor  of  the  sacristy  in 
1835.  In  the  first  letter  Pietro  states 
that  the  picture  ought  to  cost  at  least 
200  florins,  but  that  he  will  be  content 
with  100  as  a  townsman  (come  paisano) ; 
25  to  be  paid  at  once  (scubeto),  and 
the  rest  in  3  years,  25  each  year.  It 
is  signed,  **/o  Piectro  penctore  mario 
propia,"  and  dated  "  Peroseia  vencte 
de  Fribaio,  1504.*"  The  second  shows 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lessen  his  terms 
to  75  florins;  he  requests  the  syndic 
to  send  a  mule  and  guide,  that  he  may 
come  and  paint,  and  says  that  he  will 
abate  25  florins  "  e  niente  piu  ;'*  it  is 
signed  as  before,  and  dated  '^  Peroseia 
1  de  Marzo,  1504."  In  the  church  of 
the  Servites,  outside  the  Orvieto  gate, 
are  the  remains  of  the  splendid  fresco 
of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by  building 
the  present  belfry.  In  the  Cathedral  is 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  a  side 
chapel,  and  an  altar  piece  in  the  chohr 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  in 
an  oval,  with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
two  other  saints  below.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town,  is  another  painting  by  Pietro, 
representing  St.  Paul  and  two  saints. 
The  view  from  the  door  of  this  church 
over  the  valley  which  separates  the 
Papal  States  from  Tuscany  is  very  fine. 
Citta  della  Pieve  offers  a  curious 
example  of  the  return  of  the  taste  or 
passion  for  the  classic  style  of  architect 
ture :  there  is  scarcely  a  street  in  whid* 
we  may  not  see  numerous  examples  of 
pointed  arches  both  in  doors  and  win* 
dows,  which  have  been  walled  up  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  fashion  ; 
and  as  plaster  has  been  sparingly  used^ 
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it  has  been  imposfible  to  conceal  the 
change. 

EXCURSION  TO  CHIUSI,  8  MUes. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  vifiting 
the  ancient  capital  of  Porsenna  will 
find  an  excellent  road  from  Cittil  della 
Pieve,  through  a  country  of  exceeding 
beautj.  There  is  a  verj  tolerable  inn 
here ;  but  persons  interested  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  will  hardly  fail  to  find 
friends,  particularly  among  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  who  have  done  so  much  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  the  sepulchral 
and  odier  monuments  of  the  city. 

Chiusi  is  agreeably  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the   small    but 

?retty  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
t  is  an  episcopal  city  of  2200  souls, 
and  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  As  might 
>be  expected,  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
its  museums,  and  in  the  tombs  of  its 
ancient  necropolis.  The  great  museum 
is  that  of  Signor  Casuccini,  one  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  the  city,  whose 
entire  collection  was  found,  with  few 
exceptions^  on  bis  own  land.  It  is  rich 
in  vases  of  every  known  variety  of 
Etruscan  form,  in  tazze,  in  bronae 
specchj,  focolari,  bas-reliefs,  and  cine- 
rary urns,  which  it  would  fill  a  volume 
to  describe.  The  collection  of  sarco- 
phagi and  sepulchral  monuments  con- 
tains upwards  of  a  hundred  in  terra- 
cotta, about  fifty  in  marble,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  in  travertine ;  it  is  of 
course  daily  increasing,  and  as  a  whole 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  Etruscan 
museums  ever  formed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  containing  the  tombs 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  yet 
discovered,  the  figure  of  a  female  in 
coarse  marble,  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
white  robes,  with  an  inscription  at  her 
feet.  It  is  finely  sculptured,  and  the 
whole  figure  has  an  air  of  dignity  which 
is  singularly  impressive.  The  collection 
of  Signor  Paolozsi  was  formerly  rich  in 
urns,  vases,  medals,  and  bas>reliefs,  but 
all  its  treasures  have  recently  been 
offered  for  sale,  and  nothing  probably 
now  remains  to  deserve  a  visit.  The 
tombt  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very 
jMimerous,  as  we  might  anticipate  in 


a  place  which  was  once  the  most  im- 
portant capital  of  Etrufia.  The  one 
which  the  very  name  of  the  city  will 
retail  to  every  traveler — the  mauso- 
leum and  labyrinth  of  Porsenna,  so 
well  known  by  the  description  of  Pliny 
and  Vairo— has  no  less  than  four  repre- 
sentatives; in  other  words,  four  tumuli 
dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  tomb  of 
the  conqueror  of  Rome.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  the  largest  labyrinth  yet 
discovered ;  but  the  traveller  must  form 
his  own  judgment  as  to  their  relative 
pretensions.  In  regard  to  the  cele- 
brated monument  with  three  piles  of 
pyramids,  which  men  of  science  have 
pronounced  to  be  impossible,  it  is  worA 
while  to  observe,  that,  although  the 
description  was  doubtless  written  firom 
tradition,  and  therefore  probably  exag- 
gerated, the  remains  of  the  tomb  of 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  at  Albano, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  main 
outlines  of  the  description  are  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
around  Chiusi;  for  much  would  neces- 
sarily be  repetition,  and  it  would  more- 
over be  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  two  successive  travellers  would  be 
taken  to  the  same  tombs.  Like  the 
sepulchres  of  Volterra,  they  contain 
numerous  examples  of  sarcophagi, 
covered  in  many  instances  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  the  walls  are  frequently 
decorated  with  paintings  of  horse  and 
chariot  races,  wrestling,  and  other 
games. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently 
constructed  with  the  ruined  fragments 
of  ancient  edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided 
from  the  side  aisles  by  eighteen  antique 
columns  of  unequal  size,  and  even  the 
tomb  containing  the  ashes  of  St.  Mnsti- 
ola,  to  whom  the  building  is  dedicated, 
is  formed  out  of  an  ancient  column. 
In  the  public  promenade  numerous 
fhigments  of  Roman  as  well  as  Etruscan 
workmanship  occur,  and  in  one  of  the 
oratories  of  the  Confraternity  della  Mi- 
sericordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column 
of  African  marble,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  some  structitre  of  imposing 
magnitude.    These  scattered  fragments 
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fOiEplain  the  diaappeamiee  of  tb«  ancient 
monoments  of  Cluaium;  itg  temples, 
like  tbote  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destioyed  to  build  the  ohurchet  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modem  city. 

Travell^cg  desirous  of  proceeding  fur- 
ther into  Tuscany  may  go  from  Chiusi 
to  Montepulciaoo,  another  Etruscan 
town  of  high  antiquity.  The  shortest 
road  is  that  which  leads  northwards  to 
Borgo  Vecchio.  It  passes  &e  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Chiaro  di 
Montepulciano,  although  it  is  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  some  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  A  longer  but 
more  interesting  road  is  that  through 
Cetona,  Sart^mo,  and  Chianciano.  l^e 
picturesque  village  of  Cetona  is  an  in- 
teresting point  for  the  geologist.  It  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  lolty  dolo- 
mite mountain  of  the  same  name,  above 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Astrone.  The 
ravines  in  the  neighbourhood  exhibit 
fine  sections  of  the  tertiary  marine 
formations.  Sarteano  is  remarkable  for 
the  immense  number  of  £truscan  tombs 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  1825,  and  from  which 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  black  vases 
in  the  Florence  Gallery  waa  obtained. 
The  tombs  generally  consist  of  single 
ohambers,  with  a  central  pillar,  and  a 
ledge  running  round  the  unpainted 
walls,  like  those  in  the  necropolis  of 
Volterra.  The  whole  range  of  hilb 
which  bound  the  valley  on  the  west, 
from  Cetonato  Montepulciano,  abound 
with  Etruscan  tombs.  Chianciano  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  bathing-places 
of  Tuscany :  its  mineral  waiters  and  hot 
springs  are  in  high  r^ute,  and  during 
the  season  it  is  mudi  fire^uented  by 
visitors  from  both  aides  of  ^e  frontiers. 

The  position  of  Monti^imlciano  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  fine  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sangallo,  is  considered  one 
of  his  most  successful  worka^  and  several 
private  palaces  are  by  the  same  great 
arcUtect  In  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
bouses  numerous  fragments  of  Etruscan 
and  Latin  inscriptions  may  be  seen*  The 
wine  is  famous  throughout  Italy,  and 
19  called  by  Redi  <<  d'ogni  viao  U  re^" 


A  road  from  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  leads  into  the  Siena  joad  at 
Buonconvento,  as  noticed  in  Route 
26 ;  or  the  traveller  may  cross  to 
Ar^o  by  the  Val  di  Chiana,  which 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  hydraulic  works  which  have 
rendered  &is  valley,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tuscan  government,  the  most 
fertile  district  m  Europe. 


The  road  from  Citti  della  Pieve  to 
Perugia  is  in  every  respect  beautiful: 
it  passes  for  many  miles  through  groves 
of  oaks,  and  before  it  descends  into  the 
valley  of  1a  Chigna  it  commands  some 
fine  pe«»  of  the  Lake  of  Cluusi.  About 
eight  miles  from  C.  della  Pieve  it  passes 
<lw)U|^  Le  Tavemelle,  a  clean  little 
village  with  a  tolerable  osteria.  Beyond 
it  is  the  village  of  Mongiovino,  pic- 
turesquely situated  near  tl^  road.  The 
whole  district  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
is  more  like  a  plantation  than  a  public 
road.  Vineyards  and  mulberry-trees 
are  profusely  scatt^ed  over  the  plains, 
the  oistemt  hills  are  clothed  with  otkff> 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape wiU  suggest  many  recollections  of 
home  to  the  English  traveller. 

26  m.  Pebugia  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  24. 

RIBTI  TO  ROME. 

42  Miles. 

This  road  is  in  very  good  couditicm, 
although  not  a  post-road.  It  traverses 
for  a  part  of  its  course  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  and  is  a  much  shorter  route  than 
that  from  Rieti  to  Rome  through  Tetm, 
Although  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as 
<^at  route,  it  is  interesting  to  those  who 
are  dinKved  to  examine  the  andent 
cities  which  lie  in  its  immediate  vici- 
nity. 

Thevetturini  of  Rieti  keep  up  a  con- 
stant communication  with  the  capital, 
and  by  their  regular  journeys  sup|^ 
in  some  measure  the  purposes  of  a  cmi- 
gence. 

After  leaving  Rieti  the  road  crosMs 
the  Turano,  and  proceeds  up  the  ndi 
plaki  watexed  by  Uiat  stream,  gradually 
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Mcendiiig  th«  lolli  whieh  liere  ckw  ^ 
eoontiy  ftom  north  to  bou<^.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Roman  side  is  extremely 
•teep. 

9  m.  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  a  misera- 
ble atteria.  Between  it  and  Nerola  are 
two  others  called  the  Osteria  della 
Scaletta  and  Ost.  del  Olmo,  near  which 
are  several  ancient  tombs.  From  the 
Ost.  della  Scaletta  to  the  Ost.  di  Ne- 
rola the  road  skirts  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpignano!,  opposite  to  which  is 

N^roh,  a  small  village  of  only  360 
<ou1b,  placed  in  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  position  among  t^  moun- 
tains, with  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the 
Barberini  fipoaily,  who  frequently  make 
it  their  residence  during  the  summer 
mon^.    It  is  supposed  by  many  anti- 

Suariesto  mark  the  site  of  Regillum, 
le  {dace  from  which  Appius  Claudius 
migrated  to  Rome.  The  Otteria  di 
JVerola,  a  poor  tavern,  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  half-way  house.  A 
abort  distance  beyond  it  &e  road  crosses 
the  Lingueasa,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
ancient  Via  Nomentana  falls  into  it. 

Further  on  is  the  ruined  church  of 
S»  Putroy  supposed  to  have  been  the 
^sathedral  of  a  bish(^ic  iu  the  early 
ages  of  the  chur(^.  A  mile  from  it, 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  village 
of  Correse,  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  fhmous  city 
of  Cures,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines, 
long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was  founded  by  the  Urn- 
brians,  who  were  expelled  from  Reate 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Sabines  on  settling  here.  The  war 
betweoi  Tatius  the  king  of  Cures 
and  Romulus  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine virgins,  the  Yimous  compact  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Cures  were 
removed  to  Rome  where  Tatius  shared 
the  throne  with  Romulus,  and  the  still 
more  interesting  history  of  Numa,  will 
no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  every 
traveller.  On  one  of  the  hills  occupied 
by  the  ancient  city  is  the  chujrch  oi  the 
Madonna  dell'  Arci,  founded,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  the  moi^  of  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Farfa,  wl4ch  lies  beyond 
the  hills  to  the  north-east.    The  church 


is  fonrounded  by  a  squara  eaeloiwto 
whose  waUs  are  built  of  massive  blocks, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  aa- 
cient  citadel.  There  are  no  forihtr 
traces  of  wall%  which  may  be  regarded 
as  another  corroboration  of  the  |K)sitioD, 
for  we  have  the  authcmty  of  Dionysias 
that  it  was  not  walled.  The  history  of 
Tatius  and  of  Numa  are  ftequently 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets:—- 

"  Nee  procul  hinc  Romam,  et  repUs  sine  more 

Sabinas 
Conerasa  caveeB,  magnis  Circeasibas  actis, 
Addiderat,  sul^toqoe  oovum  consorgeBe 

bellum 
Bomulidis,  Tatioque  seni,  Curibusque  ae- 

veris."  Vhrg.  JEn.  viU. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Conese  has 
heea  v^y  little  explored:  a  path  leads 
down  the  valley  from  the  ruins  to  the 
Ost.  di  Correse.  The  road  twice  crosses 
the  little  torrent  languessa  before  it 
reaches  the  tavern. 

19  m.  Otteria  di  Corrue^  a  poor 
solitary  tavern,  close  to  the  angle  where 
the  road  to  Temi  through  Cantalupo 
branches  off.  The  vetturini  who  spend 
a  night  on  the  road  generally  make  this 
their  half-way  house. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  of  hills  which  bound  the  Cam- 
pagna  on  the  north-east,  conspicuove 
among  which  is  the  M(Hite  Genazo,  upr 
wards  of  4000  feet  above  the  plara, 
which  may  be  ascended  from  PaXam- 
bara  on  this  side.  Tivoli,  however, 
offers  more  &cilities  for  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  ascent, 
and  is  the  place  from  which  travdOlers 
usually  set  out.  Monte  Genaro  is  con- 
sidered by  most  antiquaries  to  be  the 
M ons  Lucretilis  of  Horace. 

The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  crosses  many  of  its  tributary 
streams.  After  passing  the  little  river 
Mosso,  east  of  the  Osteria  del  GriUo,  is 
the  village  of  Bimane,  on  the  left  hi^, 
whore  some  remains,  chiefly  of  reticu- 
lated masonry,  have  been  considered  to 
mark  the  site  of  Eretum,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  cities  which  sent 
assistance  to  Tumus.  Sir  W.  Gell, 
however,  prefers  placing  £retum  at 
Grotta  Marozza>  nearer  Rome.    A  &v 
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laOet  fbrther  on  is  the  towii  of  Mimte 
Roiondo,  on  a  conspicuous  hill  of  the 
ssme  name,  considered  by  QeXi  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Alban  colony  of  Cnistu- 
merium,  well  known  for  its  capture  by 
Romulus,  and  which  the  older  anti- 
quaries had  placed  at  Sette  Bagni  on 
me  Allia.  The  present  town  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  lofty  tower  of  the  old 
feudal  castle  of  the  Barberini  family,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  duchy.  The 
country  for  miles  around  it  abounds  in 
plantations  of  pear-trees,  for  which  Cnis- 
tumerium  is  celebrated  by  the  classic 
writers,  who  notice  the  remarkable  red- 
ness of  one  side,  **  ex  parte  rubentia," 
a  peculiarity  which  has  evidently  been 
innerited,  for  it  distinctly  niarks  the 
pears  of  Monte  Rotondo  at  the  present 
day. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  La  Montana,  two  miles  south,  which 
ocmtains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the  Bor- 
ghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no 
remains  now  accessible  except  some 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  Four  miles 
from  it  is  the  village  of  St,  Angela, 
marking  the  site  of  Comiculum ;  it  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  commanding  a 
magnificent  prospect  extending  from 
Soracte  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
Montes  Comiculani  captured  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  Considerable  remains 
of  its  ancient  walls  still  exist :  they  ex- 
hibit the  purest  Cyclopean  construction, 
distinguished  from  the  Pelasgic  by  the 
small  stones  which  fill  up  their  inter- 
stices. Monte  Genaro  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  these  hills. 

The  high  road,  after  leaving  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  left,  proceeds  by  the 
Fonte  di  Papa  and  below  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Colomba  to  Marcigliana,  a  farm 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  road.  On 
the  right  hand,  nearly  opposite,  are  an 
ancient  tumulus,  a  fountain,  and  a  deep 
cutting,  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 


an  ancient  road.  On  tlie  hill  above  $t 
and  at  Maicigliana  Vecchia  are  sonUB 
ruhis  of  Roman  villas. 

As  the  road  approaches  the  Allia, 
the  valley  at  Malpasso,  supposed  to  b6 
the  necropolis  of  Fiderue,  comes  in 
view.  Beyond  the  Allia,  and  between 
the  sixth  and  fifth  milestones  from 
Rome,  the  road  passes  through  that 
ancient  Sabine  city,  the  ally  of  Veil, 
and  so  celebrated  for  its  wars  with 
Rome.  The  most  prominent  objects 
which  now  mark  its  site  are  the  Castet 
Giubiko  on  the  right,  and  the  Filki 
Spada  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
Villa  Spada  stands  on  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero  de- 
stroyed himself,  and  where  Metius 
took  his  station  to  witness  the  battle 
with  Tullus  Hostilius.  At  the  bridge 
are  some  excavations  in  the  rock,  which 
are  probably  sepulchral.  Castel  Giu- 
bileo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel  of  Pidense;  below 
it  towards  the  river  some  other  excava- 
tions are  seen. 

The  road  crosses  the  Anieue  by  the 
Ponte  Salara,  near  which  is  an  insulated 
hill,  on  whose  summit  stood  the  cele- 
brated Sabine  city  of  Antemnae : — 

"  Quinqoe  adeo   ma^n^e  positis   incudibus 
urbes 
Tela    novant,   iEtina   potens,   Tiborqne 

superbum, 
Ardea,   Crustumerique  et  turrigerae   An- 
temnflB."  Virg.  JEn.  vii. 

**  It  would  seem  that  the  high  point 
nearest  the  road  was  the  citadel ;  and 
the  descent  of  two  roads  now  scarcely 
perceptible,  one  towards  Fidenae  and 
the  bridge,  and  the  other  towards  Rome^ 
marks  the  site  of  a  gate.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  knoll  of  the  citadel  is  a  cave, 
with  signs  of  artificial  cutting  in  the 
rock,  being  a  sepulchre  under  the  walls. 
There  was  evidently  a  gate  also  in  the 
hollow  which  runs  from  the  platform 
of  the  city  to  the  j  miction  of  the  Anien^ 
and  the  Tiber,  where  there  is  now  a 
little  islet.  Probably  there  was  an- 
other gate  towards  the  meadows,  on  th^ 
side  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  and  another 
opposite;  and  from  these  two  gates^ 
which  the  nature  of  the  soil  points  out, 
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ome  road  mutt  bare  run  up  a  valley 
tending  in  the  direction  of  toe  originid 
Palatium  of  Rome;  and  the  other 
must  have  passed  by  a  ferry  towards 
Veil,  up  the  valley  near  tiie  present 
Torre  di  Quinto.  It  is  not  uninterest^ 
ing  to  observe  how  a  city,  destroyed  at 
a  period  previous  to  what  is  now  called 
that  of  authentic  history,  should,  with- 
out even  one  stone  remaining,  preserve 
indications  of  its  former  existence. 
From  the  height  of  Antemnse  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  field  of  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Fidenates,  whence 
Tullus  Hostilius  despatched  M.  Hora- 
tins  to  destroy  the  city  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  isthmus  where  the  two  roads  from 
Palatium  and  Veii  met  unites  with 
the  city  a  higher  eminence,  which  may 
have  been  another  citadel.  The  beauty 
of  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible it  should  not  have  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  villa  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Rome." — Gell» 
14  m.  Rome  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  25. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA  TO  ROME. 

6i  Posts. 

CtviTA  Vkcchia  (Inru:  A  new  and 
excellent  hotel  lately  opened  by  two 
couriers  who  have  served  English  fami- 
lies. Travellers  may  obtain  there  every 
idformation  respecting  packets,  and 
may  engage  horses  and  carriages  for 
excursions  to  Cometo,  &c.;  it  is  by 
far  the  best  inn :  Hdtel  de  TEurope). 
Civita  Vecchia  is  one  of  the  numerous 
places  which  steam  navigation  has 
raised  from  comparative  insignificance. 
A  large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  travellers  land  here  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  Southern  Italy;  and  the 
five  lines  of  steamers  which  regularly 
touch  here  on  their  vovages  between 
Marseilles  and  Naples  nave  given  an 
importance  and  activity  to  the  town 
which  it  never  could  have  acquired  by 
any  other  means. 

As  the  principal  port  of  the  Papal 
States  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  as 
the  modern  port  of  the  capital  itself, 
Civita  Vecchia  has  some  commercial 


interest;  a  large  quantity  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  States  are  brought  here  for 
shipment,  and  English  vessels  may  fte> 
quently  be  recognised  in  the  harbour. 
As  a  proof  of  the  inunense  advantages 
which  steam  communication  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  town,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  the  vessels  of  each 
of  the  five  lines  of  steamers  which  run 
between  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples,  touch  here  three  times  a 
month  each  way,  so  that  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty  arrivals  of  steamers 
monthly  firom  these  ports;  the  French 
government  packets  afford  additional 
facilities  by  extending  their  voyages  to 
Malta  and  the  Levant  These  steamers 
have  brought  Rome  within  a  journey 
of  ten  days  from  London,  and  have 
made  Civita  Vecchia  the  central  point 
from  which  travellers  may  calculate  on 
a  rapid  and  certain  conveyance  to  any 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  num- 
ber of  pasHsengers  landed  here  by  the 
steamers  in  1839  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1 6,000.  This  large  num- 
ber may  be  explained  by  the  great 
influx  of  visitors  and  ecclesiastics  who 
were  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  five  saints  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

Tlie  Port,  with  its  massive  construc- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of .  Trajan,  and  as  tiie  "  Tra- 
jani  Portus''  it  is  well  known  by 
the  description  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
It  was  made  a  free  port  by  Cle- 
ment XII. ;  its  fortress  was  begun  in 
1512  by  Julius  II.,  from  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by 
Paul  III.  The  walls  of  the  town  were 
built  by  Urban  VII.  in  1590 ;  but  the 
place  is  quite  incapable  of  defence. 
The  brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architecture 
of  the  buildings  around  the  basin,  give 
it  a  striking  appearance  as  we  ap- 
proach it  by  sea;  but  the  anticipations 
to  which  they  give  rise  are  not  realised  - 
by  the  town  itself. 

Travellers  are  not  allowed  to  land 
until  the  captain  has  exhibited  his 
paprs  and  hxe  passports  have  been 
duly  examined.    Two  years  ago  this 
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anangeeient  ca;iued  a  delay  from  8 
A.M.  until  noon  or  later — a  serious  in- 
convenience to  those  who  were  anxious 
^•0  reach  Rome  before  dark;  but  the 
.great  increase  of  vintors  has  latterly 
produced  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  and 
passengers  may  now  land  as  soon 
after  (UyUght  as  the  captain  has  gone 
through  die  required  forms.  As  soon 
as  the  traveller  lands  he  is  beset  with 
porters  (faccMni)',  he  should  there- 
fore  make  his  bargain  before  leaving 
the  steamer.  Two  pauls  for  landing, 
including  a  truck  to  convey  the  lug- 
gage to  the  custom-house,  are  sufficient. 
The  luggage  is  examined  twice;  first 
by  the  p(^ice,  and  secondly  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  for  the  sake 
of  an  extra  fee  insist  on  plumbing  it, 
although  another  examination  is  en- 
forced on  entering  Rome.  These  vex- 
atious impediments  give  the  stranger  a 
pracdcal  and  early  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  drawback  to  traveling  in 
Italy.  The  fee  to  the  police  is  two 
pauls,  and  to  the  custom-house  officers 
two  pauls.  Another  unworthy  tax 
on  English  travellers  is  liie  payment 
of  five  pauls  demanded  by  the  English 
consul  for  his  visa  to  the  passport, 
without  which  it  is  said  the  police  will 
not  grant  their  signature.  Finally,  on 
leaving  the  town  a  fee  oi  two  or  tiiree 

ds  is  demanded  at  the  gate.  It  will 
ly,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  in  many  instances  the  recol- 
lections of  Civita  Vecchia  are  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind. 

The  post  diligence  leaves  CSvita  Vec- 
chia at  5  A.M.,  and  arrives  in  Rome  at 
half-past  1 :  the  fare  is  twenty  pauls. 
Another  leaves  about  9,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  steamers.  Travellers 
who  wish  to  proceed  without  loss  of 
time,  and  to  avoid  sleeping  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  may  hire  at  the  post  a  covered 
carriage  for  two  persons,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  for  nine  scudi.  If  four  persons 
unite,  it  may  be  done  more  cheaply, 
and  a  carriage  with  four  horses  may  be 
obtained  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pauls 
'  each  person.  In  either  case,  thfe  tra- 
vellers may  leave  at  any  time  they 
please.    The  arrangements  of  the  regu- 
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lar  post  diligence  allow  persons  to  secure 
a  place  direct  to  Naples  by  the  recently 
established  line  through  Frosinone  and 
S.  Grermano. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  Delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
which  unbraces  a  superficial  extent  of 
sixty  square  leagues,  and  a  population 
of  only  19,600  souls,  being  less  than 
that  (k  the  isolated  territory  of  Boie- 
vento.  TJiie  population  of  the  town  itself 
is  6878.  It  occupies  tiie  site  of  the 
Roman  settlement  of  CentumoellsD ;  on 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the  Sa- 
racens in  828,  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  position  further  inland,  but  re- 
turned to  the  former  site  in  854,  from, 
which  circumstance  the  name  Civita 
Fiecdua,  or  the  old  town,  is  said  to  be 
derived.  It  was  made  an  episcopal 
see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825;  Cardinal 
Placca  was  its  first  bishop.  It  is  now 
united  with  the  more  ancient  dioceses 
of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina,  The  prU 
sont  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  the  largest 
in  the  Papal  States;  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  hold  1200  persons,  and  the 
number  in  confinement  is  seldom  much 
below  that  amount.  Nearly  a  third  of 
the  criminals  recently  confined  there 
had  been  guilty  of  homicide ;  a  fifth 
were  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  nearly  one  half  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years.  The  most  notorious  per- 
sonage in  these  prisons  is  the  brigand 
Gasperoni,  who  has  been  confined  there 
with  twenty  followers  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years.  He  is  frequently  visited 
by  travellers,  who  obtain  the  required 
permission  through  the  consul.  He  is 
visible  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve.  He  admits  that  he  committed 
thirty  murders,  and  protests  against  the 
accusation  of  having  killed  hundreds  as 
a  calumny!  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  con- 
fession, visitors  are  not  wanting  who 
compassionate  him,  and  even  make  him 
presents  of  money.  He  says  that  the 
greatest  prize  he  ever  took  was  4000 
scudi,  and  that  he  paid  the  police  100 
scudi  a  mon&  for  information. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  three  miles  distant  are  the  BagtU 
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di  Fhrataywmanl  qtfingi  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aqu»  Taori.  Hie  aqoe* 
dttct  of  Trajan  is  a  remarkable  work 
by  which  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
Migoone,  a  distance^  it  is  said,  of 
tweQty*three  miles.  At  Tolfi^  fifteen 
miles  distant)  are  the  government  alum- 
works,  formed  by  the  Camera,  to  which 
they  yieild  ccmsiderable  revenue;  there 
is  a  paved  road  from  the  works  to  the 
port,  by  which  the  alum  is  brought 
down  for  shipment. 

Civita  Yecchia  is  the  most  conve< 
nient  point  from  which  travellers  who 
may  desire  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Etniria  can  take  thehr  depar^ 
ture.  Many  however  who  are  anxious 
to  Teach  Rome  will  hardly  be  induced 
to  delay  their  journey  for  die  purpose  of 
making  a  complete  tour  throng-  these 
interesting  localities;  and  as  there  are 
many  travellers  who  do  not  enter  Italy 
by  Civita  Vecchia,  it  Iras  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  give  an  account  of 
the  tour  under  ''  Excursions  from 
Rome,"  where  good  introductions  may 
be  obtained .  Cometo,  however,  is  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  travellers  who  are  detained  here 
for  a  day  cannot  employ  it  move  pvofit 
ably  than  by  devoting  it  to  an  excursion 
to  that  town.  A  cak9ta  for  one  person 
to  go  and  return  costs  two  scudi.  There 
is  a  small  gallery  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities at  Civita  Yecchia  which  de- 
serves a  visit ;  it  belongs  to  Signor  Pucci, 
and  is,  we  believe,  entirely  for  sale* 

A  new  road  along  the  coast,  recendy 
constructed  by  the  Tuscan  government 
as  a  part  of  their  extensive  operations 
on  the  Maremma,  has  brought  Civita 
Yecchia  within  twenty-four  hours^  jour- 
ney of  Leghorn:  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  road  will  eventually  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  lines  of  commu- 
nication between  Florence  and  Rome. 

The  present  road  from  Civita  Yecchia 
to  Rome  follows  the  Yia  Aurelia  to 
wi&in  three  miles  of  the  walk  of  Rome. 
Many  traces  of  the  ancient  pavement 
existed  prior  to  1821,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed to  make  the  present  road,  which 
is  now  so  bad  as  to  render  a  new  line 
necessary.    This  new  road  will  keep 


more  to  the  coast  ihan  the  old  one,  and 
will  be  provided  with  three  post-stations : 
1,  Santa  Seveim  (2  posts);  3,  Pklo 
(IJ  poet);  3,  Castel  di  Guide  (IJ); 
4,  Rome  (2  posts).  The  time  occu- 
pied in  |)osting  is  about  7}  hours.  By 
the  official  ordinance  issued  by  Cardi- 
nal Pacca,  as  cardinal  chamberlain,  in 
1816,  the  following  are  the  fixed  charget 
for  posting  on  this  line :— between  Civita 
Yecchia  and  Monterone,  3  scudi  5  pauls ; 
between  Monterone  and  Rome,  3  scudi 
5  pauls  for  every  pair  ^  horses ;  to  the 

retillion,  for  eadi  of  the  same  stages, 
scudo ;  to  the  stable-boy  1  pauL 

After  leaving  Civita  Yecchia  the  pre- 
sent road  skirts  the  sea-coast  for  se- 
veral miles,  passing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  Rossi.  The  coast  makes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  east  at  the  Tcnrre  Chia- 
ruccia,  and  soon  afterwards  passes  Santa 
MarimUa,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Punicum.  Beyond  this  is  a  small 
stream,  with  s(Hxie  fine  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient bridge  by  which  the  Aurelian  Way 
was  carried  over  it ;  they  consist  of 
square  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  and 
date,  no  doubt,  from  the  first  formation 
of  the  road.  About  six  miles  further 
the  road  leaves  on  the  right  a  pictu- 
resque fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
Santa  Several  originally  belonging  to 
the  counts  of  Gakra,  and  held  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifte^ith  centuries  by 
the  Orsini,  as  their  representatives.  It 
was  also  at  one  time  attached  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  Parfa;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  passed  to  the  hospitsd 
of  Santo  %)irito,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
vast  possessions  of  that  opulent  esta- 
blishment. It  occupies  very  nearly  the 
site  of  Pyrgos,  supposed  by  many  an- 
tiquaries to  have  been  the  port  and 
arsenal  of  Ceere.  The  name  denotes 
its  Greek  origin;  it  is  celebrated  by 
Strabo  for  its  fine  walls  and  towers, 
and  for  its  Pelasgie  temple  of  Lucina, 
plundered  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
Many  remains  of  its  ancient  i^ott  still 
exist,  and  die  harbour  continues  to  afibrd 
shelter  to  the  small  craft  of  the  coast. 

About  six  miles  further,  in  crossing  • 
the  plain  to  Monterone,  the  little  stream 
Yaccina,  the  Amnis  Cseretanus  of  Pliny 
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and  Virgil,  is  paased.  The  town  of 
Cervetere,  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Greek  Caere  or  Agyila,  is  seen  on 
the  left  hand  from  many  parts  of  the 
road.  It  is  memorable  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  valuable  Etruscan  remains 
discovered  there,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Etruria;  its  anti- 
quity was  so  great,  that  Pliny  mentions 
uie  paintings  which  existed  there  in  his 
day  as  being  long  anterior  to  the  found- 
ation of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  also 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Virgi^  who  de- 
scribes it  as  governed  by  Mezentius 
when  JEneaB  arrived  in  Italy.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  its  antiquities  will 
be  found  in  the  tour  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  under  **  Excursions  from  Rome."' 
Beyond  the  Vaccina  the  road  crosses 
another  small  stream,  called  the  San- 
guinara,  near  which  is  the  post-station 
and  osteria  of 

3f  m.  Monterone.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  horses  are  changed,  according  to 
the  recent  regulations  of  this  road ;  the 
tavern  affords  little  accommodation, 
and  travellers  generally  lose  no  time  iii 
proceeding  to  Rome.  There  is  nothing 
at  Monterone  to  detain  the  traveller, 
except  the  singular  tumuli  called  the 
Colle  Tufarini,  which  the  researches  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  in  1838, 
proved  to  be  sepulchral.  The  result 
of  the  first  excavations  of  the  duchess 
was  considered  an  event  by  the  Roman 
antiquaries,  as  considerable  doubt 
existed  in  regard  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  tumuli,  whether  they  were 
natural  or  artificial  mounds.  In  the 
first  opened,  the  chambers  were  found 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  tufa,  the 
doors  contracted  towards  the  top  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  like  those  of  the  cavern 
tombs  at  Castel  d*Asso,  and  the  walls 
exhibited  the  ordinary  painted  figures 
of  leopards,  dolphins,  &c.  Some  of 
these  tombs  are  remarkable  as  being 
supplied  with  wells  and  galleries ;  but, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  they 
appear  to  have  been  already  plundered 
by  the  Romans.  A  road  leads  from  Mon- 
terone to  the  village  of  Palo,  on  the 


coast,  occupying  tiie  site  of  Alaiom, 
near  which  Pompey  had  a  villa. 

After  leaving  Monterone,  several 
small  streams  are  crossed,  at  Statua,  Pa- 
lidoro,  &c. ;  one  of  these,  shortly  belbre 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to 
Castel  di  Guido,  is  the  Amne^  the  nap> 
tunJ  emissary  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano ; 
it  has  preserved  its  ancient  bridge  of 
two  arcnes,  built  of  quadrilateral  stonesy 
which  is  worthy  of  observation.  Cbs/«/ 
cb'  Guido,  belonging  to  the  Orsini  family, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Lorium, 
celebrated  in  the  personal  history  of 
Antoninus  Pius  as  the  scene  of  hit 
early  education  and  of  his  death.  The 
road  becomes  hilly  as  it  approaches 
Rome.  After  passing  Botacchia,  we 
reach  the  old  post-station  and  osteria  of 

2  m.  Malagrotta,  now  no  longer  lup- 
plied  with  horses.  We  cross  here  the 
Fossa  d'Acqua  Sona  (the  Galera),  and 
about  three  miles  further  the  little 
stream  of  the  Maglianella. 

The  Via  Aurelia  proceeds  in  a  sti-aight 
line  by  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
fili  Doria,  but  the  present  road  branches 
off  to  the  left  soon  after  passing  the 
Maglianella.  The  aqueduct  called  the 
Aequa  Paola  crosses  the  road  near 
this,  and  Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri.  Passports  are  demanded 
here,  and  the  carriage  is  usually  con- 
ducted to  the  Dogana,  where  the  lug- 
gage is  again  examined ;  but  a  timely 
fee  will  often  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence. This  is  the  only  entrance  to 
Rome  by  which  the  first  object  whi<;h 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  passing 
through  its  gate  is  St  Peter's.  The 
stranger  forgets  the  dullness  of  the  road, 
as  he  traverses  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's 
and  recognises  further  on  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angeio,  and  the  bridge  of  the  same 
name,  the  ancient  Pons  JSlius,  by 
which  he  crosses  the  Tiber.  These  well- 
known  objects  give  an  interest  to  this 
entrance,  although  the  streets  through 
which  it  passes  are  not  otherwise  re- 
markable. 

1 J  m.  Rome,  described  in  Route  27. 
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V  ROUTE  26. 

FLORENCE   TO  ROME   BY   8IBNA. 

23^  PosU. 
This  is  the  Bhortest  road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome,  but  it  is  less  interesting 
and  presents  fewer  objects  of  pictu- 
resque beauty  than  that  through  Arezzo 
and  Perugia.  A  diligence  performs 
ih.e  journey  in  thirty-six  hours;  the 
courier's  carriage,  in  which  places  may 
be  secured  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, is  still  moro  expeditious.  The 
irettunni  require  at  least  five  days,  and 
generally  six.  With  post-horses  it  may 
be  done  in  four  days;  by  starting  early 
&om  Florence,  in  order  to  have  some 
hours  for  seeing  Siena,  and  by  making 
Radicofani  and  Viterbo  the  sleeping- 
places  between  Siena  and  Rome,  the 
traveller  may  reach  Rome  in  good 
time  on  the  fourth  day.  This  division 
of  the  stages  on  this  route  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually  travelled;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  irrepressible 
desire  to  reach  Rome-— a  feeling  which 
all  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the  fust 
time  will  readily  appreciate— the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  great  capitals  is 
generally  r^arded  as  a  tract  of  country 
.which  cannot  be  too  soon  passed  over. 
Those  tourists,  however,  who  are  really 
interested  in  Italian  art  will  hardly  find 
a  week  too  long  to  devote  to  Siens^  and 
it  Mrill  be  seen  that  other  places  on  the 
route  are  not  unworthy  of  more  time 
than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  them. 
[Fot  passports,  &c.,  see  Route  27.1 

The  first  stage  out  of  Florence  being 
a  royal  post,  an  additional  horse  is 
required  by  the  tariff.  The  country 
between  Florence  and  Siena  is  the  only 
part  of  the  journey  between  the  Tuscan 
capital  and  the  frontier  which  presents 
any  scenes  of  natural  beauty  ;  it  is 
generally  well  cultivated,  and  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards  occur  in  nearly 
all  the  valleys;  but  the  hills  want  that 
broken  and  precipitous  outline  which 
the  eye,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  bolder  scenery  of  the  north, 
seems  almost  to  require.  H^e  they 
{Hresent  nothing  but  long  waving  lines 


rising  occasionally  into  obtuse  summits 
and  frequently  covered  with  cypesses 
and  pines ;  as  we  advance  mrthcr 
south  they  lose  more  and  more  the 
defined  and  picturesque  forms  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  Florence. 
Near  Galluzzo  the  road  passes  on  the 
right  the  Certoaoy  the  celebrated  Car- 
thusian convent,  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  above  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Greve.  It  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Niccold  Acciajoli,  grand 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Boccaccio. 
The  subterranean  chapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orcagna,  and 
of  some  other  members  of  his  family  ; 
that  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  is 
by  Donatello  and  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
In  this  convent  Pius  VI,  found  a  re- 
treat during  those  political  troubles 
which  marked  the  latter  years  of  his 
eventful  pontificate  :  he  was  arrested 
within  its  walls,  and  carried  a  prisoner 
to  France.  The  road  crosses  the  Greve 
under  Monte  Buoni.  On  a  hill  on  the 
left  hand  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
point  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dell' 
Impruneta,  celebrated  for  its  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  whose  fame 
extends  to  all  parts  of  Tuscany.  On 
certain  festivals  and  in  times  of  public 
calamity  she  is  even  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  Florence,  where  she  is  received 
by  the  authorities  and  by  the  grand- 
ducal  family  with  peculiar  honours. 

1  San  Casciano  {Inn,  La  Campana. 
An  additional  horse,  in  consideration  of 
its  being  a  royal  post,  is  required  be- 
tween this  place  and  Florence,  both 
ways ;  an  additional  horse  from  S.  Cas- 
ciano to  Tavemelle).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Casciano  is  the  villa  of 
Machiavelli,  now  the  property  of  the 
Maffei  family,  and  little  regarded  by 
travellers.  In  this  house  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  "The  Prince"  and  several 
other  works.  The  road  for  some  dis- 
tance towards  Poggibonsi  is  paved.  Oh 
leaving  the  town  we  descend  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pesa.  Near  the  bridge 
another  road  to  Siena  branches  ofi^,  much 
shorter  than  the  post-road.  It  proceeds 
through  Sambuca  and  Castellina  almost 
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m  a  direct  line,  aroiding  the  curve  to 
Poggibonsi.  The  pott-road  crottes  the 
Peta  and  the  Virgiuio  before  it  reaches 

1  Tavemelle,  a  pott-ftation.  Beyond 
Tavemellei  on  the  right  hand,  it  the 
village  of  Barberino  di  Valdelsa,  from 
which  the  road  descends  into  the  nar- 
row valley  watered  by  the  torrent  called 
the  Drove,  which  joins  the  Elsa  and  the 
Staggia  at  Poggibonsi.  There  is  a 
smdu  inn  at  Barberino,  standing  in  a 
beautiful  situation  and  said  to  be  good. 

1  Pogg'Aomi  (Inn* :  Aquila Nera ;  La 
Corona ;  both  very  tolerable),  a  consider- 
able manufacturing  town,  with  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Grand-Duke.  The  high 
road  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to  Siena 
falls  into  the  present  route  at  this  place. 
It  ascends  the  right  branch  of  the  Elsa, 
and  passes  through  Castel  Fi(Nrentino 
and  Certaldo,  beautifully  rituated  above 
the  river,  and  immortalised  by  its  con- 
nexion with  Boccaccio,  who  took  the 
name  of  Certaldese  to  c(mimemorate  the 
origin  of  his  family.  It  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
describe  this  route,  but  Certaldo  would 
well  repay  a  visit.  Boccaccio  spent  the 
greaterpart  of  his  life  there  on  his  return 
firom  Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James, 
still  called  the  Canonica. 

"  Boecacdo  to  hia  parent  earth  beqaeath'd 
His  dust— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  anumg, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren 

tongue  ? 
Tuat  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech?     No;— even  his 

tomb 

Uptom,  must  bear  the  hy»na  Meet's  wrong, 

No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 

Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  fbr 

toA4Mll^*  Childe  Harold. 

'<  Boccaccio's  sepulchre,"  says   M. 

Valery,  "  formerly  stood  in  the  centre 

of  the  church ;  against  the  wall  close 

by  was  the  c^itai^  made  by  himself, 

and  an  additional  one  by  his  illustrious 

friend  Colluccio  Salutati,  chancellor  of 

the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The  podesta 

of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi,  erected 

a  more  magnificent  monument  to  him, 

in  1503,  on  the  interior  front  of  the 

church,  which  was  honourably  trans- 


ferred to  a  ^t  facing  the  pulpit  on 
the  construction  of  an  orchestra.  Boc- 
caccio is  represented  half-length,  hold- 
ing on  his  breast,  with  both  hands, 
a  folio  volume  on  which  is  written  De- 
cametym,  a  singular  book  to  be  plaoed 
just  facing  a  preacher,  and  a  proof  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  eleigy. 
The  tomb  has  experienced  the  most 
melancholy  changes.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  it  had  been  the  honour  of 
Certaldo,  and  had  attracted  many  tm- 
vellers  to  the  Canonica,  when  in  1763 
it  was  removed  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  Leopold  against  burying 
in  churches;  the  fayssna  bigots  of  Cer- 
taldo, against  whom  Childe  Harold  and 
his  annotator  declaim,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  stone  that  covered 
this  tomb  was  broken  and  thrown  aside 
as  useless  in  the  <doister  adjoining.  It 
is  said  that  Boccaccio's  skml  and  bones 
were  then  exhumed,  and  a  copper  or  lead 
tube  containing  sundry  panmments  of 
the  same  century.  Thoe  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  church,  who  ten 
years  after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the 
upper  Val  d'Amo.  It  is  stated  by  tia. 
dition  that  they  were  still  at  that  epoch 
an  object  of  curiority  to  strangers,  who 
went  to  the  rector's  house  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent  admirable  writer,  this 
limner,  so  true,  graceful,  touching, 
profound,  and  mirthful,  the  perfect 
impersonation  of  Tuscan  genius." 
Boccaccio's  house,  built  of  brick,  with 
a  small  tower,  was  repaired  in  1623  by 
the  Marchioness  I^mzoni  Medici,  who 
*'  reconstructed  the  staircase,  decorated 
Boccaccio's  chamber  with  his  portrait, 
a  large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book* 
case  of  his  works.  The  small  windows 
are  of  the  time.  The  furniture  is  Ae 
oldest  that  could  be  found  at  Certaldo, 
with  some  imitated  from  different  pic- 
tures of  that  period.  The  lamp  seems 
the  most  authentic  article  of  the  whole, 
as  it  was  found  in  the  house  and  the 
hardness  of  the  oil  proved  its  antiquity. 
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•houM  on  ao  aoeouat  leae  an  oppOTta- 
nity  of  vkitiog  it.  Voltetra  is.  more 
easily  acoessible,  and  retains  more  of 
its  ancient  character  than  any  other 
Etruscan  settlement ;  and  those  who 
have  th(ffovigbly  investigated  its  anti- 
quities will  find  that  they  have  little  to 
learn  respecting  the  habits  and  customs 
of  ancient  Etruria,  which  may  not  be 
acquired  in  the  mus^mis  of  the  great 
capitals.  The  remark  of  Maffei,  that 
those  who  have  not  been  at  Voltenra 
know  nothing  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
is  too  true  to  be  regarded  as  a  partial 
testimony :  '^  Noh  »a  eke  aia  Etrutca 
OHiiddta  figwrata,  cki  non  e  9tato  a 
Folterra.^'  The  townissituated  on  a  lofty 
and  commanding  eminence,  capped  by 
a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of  marine 
shells,  which  rests  upon  a  bed  of  white 
day  200  or  300  feet  thick.  It  is  sur* 
rounded  by  smaller  hills  of  similar 
formation,  whose  soft  porous  soil  is  so 
frequently  washed  away  by  the  rains 
and  torrents,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  presents  a  singular  appearance 
of  wild  and  sterile  desolation.  The  hill 
of  Volt^ra  is  bounded  by  the  Em  on 
the  north,  and  by  the  Cecina  on  the 
south ;  it  is  said  to  be  about  1870  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  almost 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  gradual.  In  spite  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  the  citadel,  is  particularly  striking; 
in  >clear  weather  it  extends  to  Pisa,  and 
commands  a  long  line  of  sea,  including 
Corsica  and  Elba.  The  population  of 
the  town  is  4500. 

Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  VelithrsB  or  Voliterra.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortona,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
setdements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest  is 
so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would  al- 
most appear  out  of  place  to  enter  into 
details  of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  wh&a.  its  strong  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  Maremma,  between  the 
republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Siena, 
I  naturally  made  it  a  place  of  great  im- 
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A  w^  a  faatfa,  and  a  ienraoe  are  tbowB, 
whkh,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
belonged  to  Boccaccio.  The  stone  which 
oovered  his  grave  for  more  than  four 
centuries  was  religiously  collected  by 
Signora  Lanzoni  in  1626,  and  idaced  in 
tluB  house,  with  an  inscription  by  Signor 
Giordani.'' 

EXCURSION  TO  VOLTEBRA. 

From  Poggibonsi  the  traveller  may 
make  an  interesting  excursion  to  Fol- 
Urra,  distant  about  twenty  miles.  There 
is  a  move  level  but  longer  road  from 
Florence  through  Empoli  and  Ponti- 
dera :  but  those  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious opportunity  of  visiting  Volterra 
^ould  on  no  account  fail  to  devote  a 
day  (HT  two  to  the  excursion  from  this 
place.  About  three  miles  from  Poggi- 
bonsi is  the  town  of  CoUe,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  diviaed  into  the 
U{^)er  and  lower  town.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  paper-mills  worked  by  the  Elsa, 
which  date  from  the  invention  of  paper. 
There  were  twenty-two  mills  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Lorenso 
Lippi,  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  established  a  printing-press  in  Italy, 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Ckithedral 
contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Christ,  by 
Mm  (^  Bologna,  The  magnificent 
diurch  of  S.  Agostino  has  a  Deposition 
by  Agostino  deUa  Porta,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ghirlandajo,  and  another  fine 
painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Cigoli, 
The  tower  of  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  who  was 
a  native  of  the  town,  was  fcHrmerly  inha- 
bited by  his  descendants,  but  it  has 
been  recently  abandoned  as  an  un- 
healthy situation. 

.  Leaving  CoUe,  the  road  crosses  the 
torrent  called  Bottino,  beyond  Le  Gra- 
zie,  and  ascends  the  mountains  above 
the  sources  of  the  Era.  From  this  high 
ground  numerous  streams  and  torrents 
flow  down  into  the  Cecina,  which  is 
seen  occasionally  on  the  south. 

Volterra  (Inn»:  L'Unione,  very  clean 
and  comfortable ;  La  Corona,  tolera- 
ble). This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  Italy,  and  travellers  who  are 
desirous  of  investigating  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities 
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portanee  in  ^  oontesti  of  ibe  free 
citteB.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and  was 
governed  by  its  own  consuls;  but  it 
gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  Flo- 
rence, and  from  that  time  its  history  is 
to  be  traced  in  that  of  the  Florentine 
republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the  very 
finest  specimens  of  Etruscan  architec* 
ture ;  tbey  are  constructed  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement,  and  are  com- 
posed of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, full  of  mariue  shells.  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during  the 
sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro  in  1472.  They  are  sup- 
posed, from  the  remains  still  visible,  to 
have  been  six  miles  in  circuit,  or  about 
double  the  size  of  those  of  Cortona  and 
Fiesole.  The  most  perfect  fragments  are 
seen  outside  the  modem  gates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  inn  ;  they  are  frequently  about 
f omteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  soil  near 
them  is  gradually  wasting  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of  the 
ancient  gates  is  still  standing,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  called  the 
Porta  aW  Arco,  and  is  a  circular  arch, 
formed  of  nineteen  immense  masses,  put 
together  without  cement,  and  beauti- 
fully worked  on  the  exterior  face.  The 
keystone  and  the  two  pilasters  have 
three  colossal  heads  sculptured  in  the 
stone,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  lions;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one  of 
the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum,  which 
appears  to  represent  this  gate,  shows 
that  they  were  human  heads,  indicating 
probably  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  called  that  of  Diana,  has 
been  much  altered;  near  it  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Beyond  this,  about  half-way 
down  the  hill,  is  the  ancient  Necro- 
polis, in  the  tombs  of  which  were  found 
the  sarcophagi,  &c.  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum. One  tomb  has  been  preserved 
in  its  origmal  state,  for  the  sake  of 


travellers,  who  should  on  no  account 
fail  to  visit  it.  The  chamber  is  sup^ 
ported  by  a  natural  column  in  the 
centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  steps,  on 
which  the  sarcophagi  were  placed. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.  The  Piscina,  in  the  castello, 
to  which  an  entrance  has  been  made 
in  recent  years,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Etruscan  architecture;  the  arches  are 
sustained  by  six  columns,  and  con- 
structed with  blocks  of  great  solidity ;  in 
the  vault  are  some  apertures,  evidently 
for  the  water-pipes.  The  Thermm 
near  the  fountain  of  San  Felice  were 
discovered  in  1760  by  Monsignorc 
Mario  Guamacci ;  they  consist  of  two 
baths  and  some  smaller  chambers,  in 
which  we  may  trace  some  fragments  of 
columns,  and  a  few  letters  of  an  in- 
scription. One  bath  is  circular,  the 
other  square;  from  the  substructions 
they  appear  to  have  been  vapour- baths. 
In  the  Borgo  di  Montebradoni  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  hypogeum, 
with  some  cinerary  urns,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  some  traces  of  the  am- 
phitheatre have  been  discovered;  but 
all  these  remains  yield  in  interest  to  the 
museum  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  where 
everything  discovered  in  the  tombs  and 
ruins  has  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  quaint  Latin 
rhyme  of  the  period.  The  Gothic  facade 
is  covered  with  coats  of  arms ;  but  the 
windows,  as  in  most  of  the  buildings 
which  surround  it,  have  been  mo- 
dernized. The  two  lions  sustaining  the 
arms  of  Florence  were  added  when  the 
Florentine  republic  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Volterra,  and  appointed  one 
of  its  own  citizens  as  the  captain  of  the 
people.  The  Palazzo  contains  the  mu- 
seum and  public  library.  The  Museum 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  col- 
lections in  Italy,  and  alone  repays  a 
visit  toYolterra ;  it  was  opened  in  1731, 
and  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  treasures 
to  the  munificence  of  Monsignore  Mario 
Guamacci,  who  bequeathed  his  Etrus- 
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logists,  as  the  oldest  relic  in  the  mu- 
seum. In  a  chamber  above  the  museum 
is  the  Public  Library,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Monsignore  Guarnacci  in 
the  last  century.  It  contains  12,000 
volumes,  some  cinquecento  editions  of 
the  classics,  and  4200  volumes  of  the 
acts  of  the  city  tribunals,  beginning 
A.D.  1300. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Niccold  di  Pita,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
the  door  of  black  and  white  marble  ap- 
pars  to  be  more  recent  The  interior 
is  imposing.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  design  oi  Niccold 
di  Pita,  The  Corinthian  capitals  were 
added  in  stucco  to  the  columns  in 
1674  by  Leonardo  Ricdarelli,  who 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families 
which  had  contributed  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  fabric.  Inside  the  princi- 
pal door  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian 
to  this  cathedral ;  it  was  originally  in- 
terred in  the  church  dedicated  to  the 
saint  on  a  hill  four  miles  north  of  Vol- 
terra, and  was  brought  hither  in  the 
year  820  by  Bishop  Andresc  The  bas- 
reliefs  were  formerly  placed  on  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  cathedral,  and 
were  removed  to  their  present  position 
in  1767.  Near  this  is  an  altar  of 
mosaic,  a  great  part  of  which  was  the 
work  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  in  1471,  the 
sculptor  of  the  two  kneeling  angels  on 
the  beautiful  spiral  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  choir.  On  the  left  of  the  great 
door  is  the  marble  tomb  of  the  learned 
Matteo  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris.  The 
choir  was  once  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Pomarattdo  (Niccold  Circignani) ;  no- 
thing now  remains  of  these  works  but 
the  painting  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Almighty.  The  marble  pulpit  is 
covered  with  bas-rdiefs,  which  arc  pro- 
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can  collections  to  the  town  in  1761 ; 
it  is  full  of  tombs  collected  in  the 
Necropolis,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronzes, 
patersB,  gold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c. 
The  whole  are  arranged  in  nine  small 
rooms.  There  are  upwards  of  400  cine- 
rary urns,  mostly  of  alabaster;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few  of  terra- 
cotta; they  are  square,  and  about  a 
yard  in  length.  On  the  lids  are  the 
recumbent  figures  of  the  dead.  Several 
have  inscriptions,  among  which  the 
Caecinn,  Paccia,  Gracchia,  and  many 
other  well-known  Etruscan  families, 
may  be  recognised.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
these  sarcophagi,  independently  of  their 
interest  as  works  of  art,  are  as  instruc- 
tive in  affording  an  insight  into  the 
costumes  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans,  as  the  paintings  in  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  are  in  developing  the  do- 
mestic habits  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt. 
There  is  no  place  in  Italy  where  the 
customs  and  civilization  of  Etruria  can 
be  so  well  studied  as  in  this  museum ; 
the  bas-reliefs  on  some  of  the  sarcophagi 
are  coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains 
traces  of  gilding.     These  sculptures  re- 

})resent  various  incidents  of  domestic 
ife,  families  at  their  banquets,  sacri- 
fices, marriages,  dances,  hunting-scenes, 
battles,  events  in  ancient  mythology, 
and  particularly  the  history  of  Ulysses 
and  the  Syrens,  which  appears  from  its 
frequent  reptition  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite subject  The  battles  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapith8e,the  history  of  Py  lades 
and  Orestes,&c.,  may  also  be  recognised. 
Two  of  the  sarcophagi  are  rather  more 
than  five  feet  long,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  theFlavian  femily.  The 
walls  of  the  eighth  chamber  are  covered 
with  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  with 
fragments  from  the  ancient  baths.  In 
the  ninth  is  a  portion  of  a  mosaic  found 
in  the  baths  in  1761;  and  a  female 
statue,  discovered  by  Raff.  Maffei  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vallebuona,  sup- 
posed by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea  Norcia  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  bears  an  inscription 
(m  the  right  arm,  which  has  been  illus- 
Strated  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  bearded  seedier,  is  considered 
by  Micali,  Gori,  and  other  archseo- 
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baUy  not  later  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  sai^rted  by  four  columns 
of  Elba  granite,  retting  on  the  backs  of 
monsters.  The  biu>relief  in  the  front 
represents  the  Last  Supper;  in  the 
interior  are  three  others,  Abraham  sa- 
crificing Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and  the 
Annunciation,  with  the  names  of  each 
person  engraved  above  them.  In  the 
chapel  of  St  Paul  belonging  to  the 
Inghirami  family,  are  the  fine  frescoes 
of  Giovanni  di  S,  Gioccmni,  illustrating 
the  history  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  paint- 
ing representing  his  conversion,  by 
DomenichinOf  much  injured  by  the  re- 
touching of  Francbini  and  others :  it  is 
said  that  Domenichino  received  for 
tbis  work  800  scudi.  The  other  pic- 
tures of  the  chapel  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  St  Paul  by  Cav.  Francesco  Curradi, 
formerly  attributed  to  Guercino ;  and 
the  Saint  receiving  Letters  relating  to 
the  Christians  of  Damascus,  by  Matteo 
BosselU,  This  chapel  was  built  in 
1615  by  Oen.  Jacopo  Inghirami,  a 
celebrated  captain  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, called  the  "  flagello  de'  Barberes- 
chi  e  de'  Turchi."  In  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by  Bishop 
Serguidi,  is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
by  Santi  7I/i,  with  the  inscription 
Santi  Titi,  F.  1592.  The  altar  was 
designed  by  Vasari.  The  side  walls 
are  painted  by  Giovanni  Balducci ;  and 
the  stuccoes  of  the  vault  are  by  Leo- 
nardo Ricciarellif  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducci.  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  is  an  Annunciation, 
with  an  inscription  on  the  back,  <*  Bar- 
tolommeo  me  fece ;"  it  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Ghirlandajo.  The  fine 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  by  Gio- 
battitta  Naldini,  Over  the  door  of  the 
cloister  U  a  bust  of  S.  lino  by  Luca 
della  Robbia.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Rosary  is  the  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fran^ 
eeteo  Cungi  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
painted  in  1587  for  forty  scudi.  In 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Octavian 
is  the  beautiful  marble  tomb  of  the 
faint,  executed  by  Raffaele  di  Giovanni 
Cioli  of  Settignano,  in  1525,  for  130 
fcudi,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
VoUUmrB,  who  were  desirous  of  com- 


memorating their  delivery  from  tiie 
plague  of  1522  through  the  supposed 
mtercession  of  the  saint  The  two 
angels  at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  di 
Piero  di  Marco  Ferruzziy  mentioned 
by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  that  artist.  The 
fine  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  St. 
Francis,  St.  John,  and  other  saints,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  considered  the  master^* 
piece  of  FoUerrano  (Baldassare  Fran- 
ceschini)  :  the  beauty  of  the  head  of 
St.  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo  contains  the 
Deposition  by  Sodoma;  an  Annuncia- 
tion by  Luca  SignorelB,  painted  in 
1491 ;  the  Virgin  with  saints  and  angek, 
hy  Leonardo  da  Pi^of  a  •  theMagdakn 
della  Radice,  by  CamiUo  Incontri,  a 
scholar  of  Guido,  who  retouched  the 
head  and  some  other  portions ;  and  the 
Nativity  by  Bewcenuto  da  Siena,  dated' 
1470,  with  a  gradino,  said  to  be  by 
Giotto.  The  chapel  of  tbe  Virgin  con- 
tains the  frescoes  i!^  Benozzo  GoxxoH, 
representing  the  Nativity  and  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi ;  the  St  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Folterrano; 
the  representation  of  the  SS.  Nome  (H 
Gesn,  executed  on  wood  by  S,  Bernar- 
dino da  Siena,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  town  in  1424,  when  he  introduced 
his  new  religious  order.  The  Sacristy, 
celebrated  for  its  relics,  contains  four 
small  pictures,  one  of  which,  represent-' 
ing  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  is 
supposed  to  be  by  Sodoma,  The  silver 
reliquiary,  containing  four  pieces  of 
the  true  cross,  is  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  workmandiip.  In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Canonica  are  preserved  some 
interesting  fragments  of  the  marble 
ciborium  which  formerly  stood  on  tbe 
high  altar.  Its  beautiful  sculptures 
are  by  Mino  da  FiesoU,  and  are  justly 
classed  among  his  finest  works. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S,  Gio* 
vanni,  supposed  to  occupy  tbe  site  of  a 
Temple  of  tbe  Sun,  is  an  octagonal 
Gothic  building,  referred  to  the  seventh 
century.  The  doorway  of  black  and 
white  marble  is  very  curious,  and  tiie 
cajntals  of  the  Gothic  columns  are  fall 
of  animals  and  birds.  Over  the  arcfad- 
tiave  are  thirteen  heads  in  bas-ielief 
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reptmBOlmg  die  Vir^  and  th«  Twelre 
ApotUe*.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
altar  it  corered  with  fettoana  of  flowen 
and  fmite,  beautifully  sculptured  bv 
Bakamtllida  Settignano  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fine  picture  of  the  As- 
cension is  by  Pomarancio  (Circignani) ; 
it  bears  his  name  and  the  date  1591. 
The  ancient  baptistery  of  statuary 
marUe  is  celebrated  for  its  figures 
sculptured  by  Andrea  da  San  Savino 
in  1502. 

The  church  and  monastery  of  San 
Lino  were  founded  in  1480  by  Ra£faello 
Mafiei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  ^0,000  scudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  tomb  is  of  Carrara  marble ; 
the  statue  of  MafTei  is  by  Mmo  da  Fie- 
sole;  the  ornaments  are  by  Angiolo 
Montor9oU ;  and  the  statues  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Blessed 
Gherardo  Mafifei,  the  Francescan,  are 
by  Staffio,  Raffaello  Maffei  was  born 
at  Volterra  in  1451,  and  acquired  ftoxa 
this  circumstance  the  name  of  '*  H  Vol- 
terrano.'*  He  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation as  a  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Acca- 
demia  Letteraria  de'  Sepolti,  the  author 
of  the  '^  Commentarii  Urbani,*'  dedi- 
cated to  Julius  II.,  and  the  translator 
of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  a{^inted  by 
Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinsd 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope  in 
other  important  negociations.  His  bro- 
ther Antonio  Volterrano  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  personages  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The  picture 
of  the  Vir^  and  S.  Lino  is  by  Fran- 
cuco  Curradif  and  is  inscribed  ''  Ser 
Curradi,  1597."  The  lunettes  and  one 
of  the  altarpieces  are  by  Cosimo  Daddi, 

The  church  of  5.  Francesco,  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Co- 
mune  and  citiaens,  was  reconstructed  in 
1623,  and  has  undergone  many  subse- 
quent alterations.  It  contains  several 
tombs  of  the  Guidi  family,  among 
which  is  that  of  Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop 
of  Penna  and  Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guic- 


ciardini,  widi  whom  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  from  Cosmo  I.  to  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  o( 
the  grand-duke,  and  died  in  1588.  The 
sepulchral  stone  bearing  the  epitaph  of 
the  <*strenuus  et  magnanimus  miles, 
Dominus  Michael  Pigi  de  Buonag^idis 
de  Vulterris,"  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  high  preservation  of  the  figures, 
which  afford  a  fine  example  of  the 
military  costume  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  altar  of  the  Maffei  family 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  saints,  by  lAtca  SigncreUi  ;  an  in* 
scription  states  that  it  was  a  commission 
from  Pietro  Belladonna,  a  monk  of  the 
convent^  1491.  The  Gabbretani  altar 
has  a  clever  Nativity  by  Giovanni  Bal- 
ducci,  in  1591.  The  Conception  is  by 
Oiobaiiitta  Naldini,  1585.  The  altar- 
piece  of  tlie  Guamacci  chapel  is  by 
Ommo  Daddi,  The  celebrated  Mario 
Gruamacci,  founder  of  the  museum,  and 
one  of  the  very  earliest  Etruscan  scho- 
lars, is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  in  his  lifetime. 

Adjoining  this  church  is  the  Gothic 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Confratemita 
delta  Croce  di  Giomoy  built  in  1315. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  frescoes.  On 
the  blue  vault  studded  with  stars  are 
the  four  Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Fi- 
rmw(Orcagnaf),  inlilO.  The  walls, 
painted  according  to  the  inscription  by 
Cenno  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Cenni,  re- 
present the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
the  Recovery  of  the  True  Cross,  &c. 
This  Cenno  di  Ser  Cenni  is  supposed  to 
be  Cennino  da  CotU,  the  pipil  of  Ag- 
nolo  Gaddi.  The  Crucifixion  at  the 
high  altar  is  by  Sodoma, 

The  church  of  S.  Agostino,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  restored  in 
1728,  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Fran- 
ceico  Curradiy  dated  1611,  and  two 
paintings  by  VoUerrano  (Franceschini) : 
one  with  an  inscription,  and  the  date 
1669;  the  other  representing  the  Puri- 
fication, painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled 
to  Volterra  to  escape  the  danger  of  the 
plague,  which  was  then  raging  in  Flo- 
rence. This  church  is  celetnated  for 
its  relics ;  the  miraculous  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  at  the  Falconcini  al- 
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tar,  if'stHl  regarded  with  g:reat  rene- 
ration. 

The  church  of  S.  Michele,  founded 
in  1285,  and  restored  by  the  Scolopii 
in  1828,  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  At  the  altar  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe Calasanzio,  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Scolopii,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
copied  from  that  of  Antonio  Franchi 
by  Giuseppe  Zocchi  of  Florence,  and 
considered  to  be  a  finer  work  than  the 
original.  The  Scuole  Pie  were  esta- 
blished in  the  adjoining  convent  in 
1711,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Ottavio  del  Rosso. 

The  oratory  of  S»  Antonio,  erected  in 
1 172,  is  remarkable  for  its  altar-piece 
by  Domenico  Gkirlandajo,  representing 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony,  abbot,  and 
St  Bartholomew ;  and  for  the  fresco  in 
the  sacristy  by  Taddeo  Bartoio,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  and  bearing  his  name 
and  the  date  14..  (1418). 

The  church  of  San  Dabnazio,  built 
by  Bartolommeo  Ammanato,  contains 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Gio. 
Paolo  Rossetti,  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  and  Vasari  as  a  work  of  merit. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vec- 
chia,  and  the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cas- 
sero was  built  in  1343  by  Gualtiere  di 
Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of 
Volterra.  Its  foundations  partly  rest 
on  the  ancient  Etruscan  walls.  The 
Rocca  Nuova  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  reduced  the  city  to  obedience 
and  placed  over  it  a  Florentine  as  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
they  constructed,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
episcopal  palace,  the  famous  prison 
called  //  Maatio,  This  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  prisons  of  Tuscany, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  state  offend- 
ers. It  has  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
the  scene  of  the  long  confinement  of  the 
great  mathematician  I^renzo  Loren- 
zini,  the  scholar  of  Viviani.  He  was 
imprisoned  here  in  1682  by  Cosmo 
III.,  on  the  unfounded  suspicion  of 
being  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 


the  correspcoidence  between  ihe  Otand- 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Orleans  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  to  whose  court  he  was  at* 
tached.  He  remained  a  prisoner  until 
the  prince's  death  in  1693.  During  the 
eleven  years  of  his  captivity  he  com- 
posed the  work  on  conic  sections,  which 
still  exists  in  manuscript  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  citadel  was  converted 
in  1818  into  a  House  of  Industry,  at 
Casa  de'  Lavori,  for  prisoners  whose 
crimes  do  not  justify  their  employment 
on  public  works.  Woollen  cloths  and 
other  fabrics  are  made  here.  The  esta- 
blishment is  well  managed,  and  the 
houses  and  workshops  are  clean  and  neat. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  erroneously  called 
the  Torre  degli  Auguri.  An  inscrip- 
tion still  visible'over  the  door  in  Gothic 
characters  shows  that  it  was  built  in 
1299  by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo 
in  Altopascio.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  magazine  for  salt. 

The  Cata  Guamacci  with  its  three 
towers  has  an  inscription  over  the  door 
in  Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that 
the  first  tower  was  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  re- 
cords the  name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo 
da  Lugano.  This  house  contains,  among 
other  works  of  art,  a  fine  antique  mar- 
ble statue  of  Hercules  as  large  as  life, 
and  evidently  of  Grecian  workmanship. 

The  Casa  Ducci  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscription  on  the  facade,  comme- 
morating a  ycKing  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra.  The  inscription  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A.J'ERSIVS  A.  F.  SEVBRYS  V. 
ANN.  VIII.M.III.D.XIX. 

The  Casa  RicciareUi,  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  FbU 
terra,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the 
traveller  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  town.  It  contains  a  fine  oil 
painting  of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1509,  and  died 
in  Paris  in  1566.  The  Casa  MasseUi 
in  the  Via  del  Crocifisso  contains  an- 
other example  of  this  rare  master  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  small  room,  which  he 
painted  in  fresco. 
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The  Fotmtam  of  San  Fe&ce,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
proved  by  analysis  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sea-water  of  the  coast. 
They  are  much  used  in  dyspeptic  and 
eutemeous  maladies. 

The  Alaha9ter  Mamtfdctories  here  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Nearly  all  the 
vases  and  other  ornamental  works  which 
are  found  in  the  shops  «t  Florence  and 
Leghorn  are  made  at  Volterra ;  but  the 
statues  and  figures  are  manufactured 
in  Florence.  The  articles  sculptured 
here  are  cheaper  than  those  sold  at  Flo- 
rence by  about  one-half;  and  travellers 
who  intend  to  send  home  any  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  work  will  do  well  to 
make  their  selection  on  the  spot.  The 
Messrs.  M'Cracken,  whose  excellent 
arrangements  offer  so  many  facilities  to 
travellers  in  Italy,  have  a  correspondent 
at  Volterra,  Signer  Ottaviano  Callai, 
^  respectable  landlord  of  the  Unione. 
He  undertakes  to  transmit  all  goods  to 
their  correspondents  at  Leghorn,  where 
they  are  shipped  for  England. 

The  Environs  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  is 
the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  during 
many  centuries  on  the  soft  porous  soil 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  no 
place  in  Tuscany  where  the  operation 
of  this  cause  has  been  attended  with 
more  disastrous  consequences.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ravine  is  composed, 
like  the  hill  of  Volterra,  of  a  tertiary 
sandstone  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of 
white  clay ;  large  portions  of  the  rock 
are  continually  felling  from  the  summit, 
without  having  any  apparent  effect  in 
filling  up  the  abyss.  It  is  known  firom 
authentic  documents  that  the  ravine  in 
the  seventh  century  was  a  highly  culti- 
vated spot,  well  wooded,  and  covered 
with  habitations ;  about  the  end  of  the 
Iftth  century  the  sides  were  observed  to 
be  gradually  undermined  by  the  water 
which  had  penetrated  through  the  porous 
strata  \  in  1627  it  engulfed  the  church 


of  San  Giusto ;  and  in  1651  its  rapid 
increase  compelled  the  removal  of  an- 
other churcl^  which  had  previously 
appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
Cosmo  II.  made  an  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  mischief,  and 
several  plans  were  subsequently  tried  to 
collect  the  waters  into  another  channel; 
but  all  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
the  inhabitants  observe  with  great  regret 
that  the  danger  is  gradually  approach- 
ing the  ancient  Etruscan  walls  on  this 
side,  and  the  celebrated  Camaldolese 
monastery  of  S.  Salvatore.  The  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  continued  voracity  of 
this  chasm  seems  to  be  a  subterranean 
stream  or  river,  which  having  at  this 
point  crossed  a  vast  bed  of  salt  which 
underlies  this  country,  has  worked  out 
the  excavation,  and  continually  removes 
the  clay  and  rocks  which  fall  into  it. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery,  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore,  situated  on 
the  north  of  Volterra,  was  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  for  the  Camal- 
dolese monks.  It  has  a  noble  cloister, 
and  contains  many  works  of  art  which 
deserve  to  be  better  known  to  the  intel- 
ligent traveller.  At  the  altar  of  S. 
Romualdo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Do^ 
menico  Qhirlandajo  representing  S.  Ro- 
mualdo, S.  Benedict,  S.  Attinia,  and 
S.  Greciniana,  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
among  his  best  works.  It  is  admirably 
preserved,  and  is  well-known  to  artists  by 
the  engraving  of  Diana  Mantovana,  wife 
of  the  architect  Capriani.  At  the  altat 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  is  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Donato  Mascagni  (1699). 
At  the  altar  della  Piet^  is  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Gio.  Paolo 
Rossetti,  engraved  by  Diana  Manto- 
vana ;  and  at  another  altar  is  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Saviour  by  the  same  master. 
The  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romualdo  at 
the  sides  of  the  organ  are  by  Folterrano 
(Franceschini),  who  painted  the  superb 
fresco  of  Elijah  sleeping,  in  the  Fore*- 
tieria.  In  the  apai-tmeut  of  the  Abbot 
is  the  fine  picture  of  Job  by  Donato 
Mascagni,  by  whom  are  the  frescoes 
illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Giusto,  and 
the  oil  painting  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 
in  the  Refectoiy.  In  one  of  the  adjoiu- 
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mg  rooms  if  a  serial  of  pictures  repr«- 
sentingf  Tariotts  events  in  the  kistorj  of 
Volterra,  attributed  to  GhiHandajo, 

The  country  around  Volterra  abounds 
mors  in  mineral  riches  than  any  other 
district  of  Italy,  and  large  fortunes 
have  been  acquired  there  by  the  enter- 
prising proprietors  within  a  period  of 
about  ten  years.  The  AhbattT  quarries, 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  industry  of 
Tuscany  depends,  are  at  Ulignano,  a 
small  village  on  the  north-east  of  Vol- 
terra, and  at  S.  Anastasio,  near  the  road 
to  CoUe.  They  occur  in  the  tertiary 
marine  marls.  The  largest  and  whitest 
masses  are  found  at  Castellina,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Monte  Catini.  At  this 
place  is  the  Mobte  di  Caporciano,  where 
the  celebrated  Copper-mines  of  Monte 
Catini  occur.  These  works  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity ;  they  were  aban- 
doned in  1630,  during  the  great  plague 
which  desolated  the  Maremma  in  that 
year,  and  were  never  systematically 
restored  until  1827,  when  they  were 
reopened  by  Signer  Luigi  Porte.  At 
that  time  Tuscany  imported  her  supply 
of  copper,  whereas  at  the  present  time 
the  metal  is  exported  to  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ore  is  a 
very  rich  sulphuret,  occurring  between 
the  gabbro,  or  altered  limestone,  and  the 
serpentine.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  mines  off  Monte  Cerboli  recently 
amounted  to  100,000  lbs.  There  are 
other  copper-mines  farther  south  iA  the 
heart  of  the  Maremma,  at  Montieri, 
Massa,  and  Rocca  Tederighi,  which  were 
worked  for  a  short  time  by  a  joint-stock 
company  under  Signor  Luigi  Porte ;  the 
veins  of  ore  were  found  to  be  extremely 
rich,  but  the  enterprise  was  unsuccess- 
ful, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  machinery  and  other  modem 
improvements.  The  Salt'Work»  and  the 
brine-springs  are  about  five  miles  from 
Volterra,  along  both  banks  of  the  Ce- 
cina.  Thev  consist  of  numerous  artificial 
wells  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  100 
feet,  from  which  the  brine  is  pumped  up 
by  horses,  and  conveyed  in  conduits  to 
the  factories  called  the  Mojey  where  it 
is  evaporated.  The  shafts  of  the  wells, 
although    of   course    built   perpendi- 


cuLady^  axe  all  more  or  \tm  incliaed, 
owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  ^«j 
through  which  they  pass,  and  also  t» 
the  continual  renewal  of  the  salt  which 
supports  it.  The  wood  of  the  aeig^ 
bcmtrhood  supfdies  abundant  fuel  for 
the  evaporatmg-pans.  The  priDci|ii2 
wells  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ceona 
are  those  of  S.  Giovaoni,  S.  Loreoao, 
S.  Lnca,  S.  Antonio  in  Casicci,  S. 
Maria,  Buriano,  Colifioiie^  fto.  Ob 
the  left  bonk  are  those  of  Monte  Ge^ 
moli,  Tollena,  Querccto,  S.  Beiedctto, 
and  Maesanella.  The  Pono  of  San 
Giusto  was  long  fiHnouaas  one  of  the 
most  i^oductive;  it  b  said  to  have 
occasionally  yielded  as  mnch  as  36  lb*, 
of  salt  firom  100  lbs.  of  water.  The 
most  modem  and  the  best  managed 
of  the  works  is  that  of  San  Leopoldo, 
which  j^omises  undo*  the  auspices  of 
the  government  to  surpass  all  the  otheiv 
in  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

About  16  miles  south  of  Volterra  are 
the  Boracic  acid  works,  called  ^Loffomi 
di  Monte  Cerboli,  They  occur  in  th# 
secondary  limestone.  The  road  leading 
to  them  crosses  the  Ceoina  below  Vol- 
terra, and  passes  through  />  Pomarmneef 
from  which  Monte  Cerboli  is  about  6 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Babbage  has  given 
us  the  following  description  of  the  works : 
— •*  The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular  cono- 
tries  in  the  world.  Near  the  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst  of  a  detp 
rugged  and  broken  ravine,  is  one  of  the 
eight  establishments  for  extracting  bo« 
racic  acid  from  the  earth.  From  tiM 
whole  surface  of  a  large  space,  probably 
a  square  mile  of  the  broken  ground, 
there  issues  a  large  volume  of  steam, 
which  rises  high  in  the  atmosphere 
before  it  is  absorbed,  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  this  fog  of  steam,  on  a  small 
plain  forming  a  kind  of  island,  stands  a 
viUage  containing  the  cottages  of  the 
workmen,  the  evaporating-chiunbers,  the 
storehouses,  and  a  church  recently 
built.  The  process  of  preparing  me 
boracic  acid  is  the  following  :-^~on  ex- 
cavating a  few  inches  into  any  part  of 
the  br(&en  ground  steam  issues  wHh 
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g^reat  fbrce,  driring  witli  it  mad  and 
ereti  stones  with  a  riolent  noise.  One 
or  two  feet  is  quite  deep  enough  for  the 
object  required.  A  small  dwarf  wall 
is  rudely  mside  ronnd  this  opening,  and 
(Irag  a  large  cup-shaped  pom  is  formed 
of  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Into  this  cavity  a  small  stream  of  water 
is  couveyed  until  it  is  nearly  fulL  The 
cold  water  going  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  gresdy  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upwturd  by  the  steam  thus 
fbrmed.  The  whole  of  die  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi* 
tation  from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  twenty^four  hours  it 
has  absorbed  nearly  one  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid.  After  a  period  of  repose 
in  another  excavation,  in  which  the  mud 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  evaporating-pans.  A  power- 
ftil  jet  oi  steam  from  one  of  the  large 
holes  made  in  the  broken  ground  is 
conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the 
evaporating-hottse,  and  passes  in  flues 
under  every  part  of  the  evaporating- 
vesselsr  The  water  is  thus  carried  off 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  boracic  acid 
remains.  These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  Chevalier  Larderel,  now 
Count  of  Le  Pomarance.  About  ten  years 
since,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  by  which  the 
water  was  evaporated  was  so  great  that 
little  boracic  acid  was  procured,  and  it 
scarcely  repaid  the  labour  and  cost  of 
production.  The  Count  conceived  die 
happy  idea  of  employing  the  heat  which 
nature  so  plentifully  offered,  and  tiius 
dispensed  with  the  whole  expense  of  fuel. 
The  result  of  this  plan  of  converting 
volcanic  heat  to  commercial  purposes 
has  been  the  establishment  of  villages 
and  a  thriving  {wpulation  in  a  locality 
which  was  previously  almost  a  desert. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  whole  of  the 
borax  consumed  in  England  was  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies ;  at  present 
more  than  half  the  demand  is  supplied 
from  the  boracic-acid  works  of  Tus- 
cany." 

The  localities  of  &ese  works  are  all 
sooth  of  the  Cecina;  they  are  mostly 
at  Monte  Cerboli,  on  the  POssera,  a 


small  trilmfary  Off  the  Cecina;  at  Castel 
Nuovo,  on  the  ridge  between  the  Poesera 
andthePavone;  atSaaso,  near  the  source 
of  the  Comia ;  at  Monte  Rotondo,  on  the 
hills  above  the  source  of  the  Milia ;  at 
Lustignano  and  Serazzano,  on  the  right 
bank  d  the  Comia ;  at  Lugo,  and  at  San 
Federigo  al  Lago.  The  average  pro* 
duce  of  the  lagoons  is  said  to  be  about 
600,000  lbs.  of  boracic  acid  annually ; 
of  which  one-sixth  is  used  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  borax  and  the  rest  exported : 
the  <|uantity,  however,  varies  according 
to  circumstances;  in  1836  it  was  as 
much  as  two  millions  and  a  half  lbs« 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Cerbcdi 
are  the  warm  mineral-waters  called  the 
Bagni  a  Morba,  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  qualities  in  the  time  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  The  bath  called 
deUa  Perla  was  much  used  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  They  were  restored  a  few 
years  sinceby  Signor  Francesco  Lamotte, 
and  are  visited  by  large  numbers  from 
various  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  during 
the  season. 

Tuscany  was  the  last  state  in  Italy 
which  began  to  drain  her  Maremma, 
and  the  first  which  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  enterprise  to  completion.  The 
worirs  were  begun  in  1829  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  Fos- 
sombroni,  who  adopted  the  system  which 
had  been  so  successfully  employed  in 
the  Val  di  Chiana  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  remarkable  works  in  that 
valley,  under  thepatronage  of  Leopoldl  ^ 
had  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Torricelli,  who  said  that  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  when  employed  to  fill  up  the 
pestilential  marshes,  would  pour  forth 
gold,  and  that  the  stream  of  Pactolus 
would  then  cease  to  be  a  fable.  Count 
Foesombroni  therefore,  in  undertaking 
the  drainage  of  the  Maremma,  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  river  deposit,  which 
had  proved  so  effectual  in  the  former 
instance.  He  directed  into  the  marshes 
the  torrents  which  descended  from  the 
clay  hills,  and  allowed  them  to  deposit 
the  mod  with  which  they  were  chsffged 
before  the  clear  water  ran  off.  In  this 
way  the  bottom  of  the  marshes  was 
gradually  raised,  and  an  immense  ex- 
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tent  of  manh  land  was  converted  into 
fertile  ground.  Wheat  is  now  grown 
in  places  which  a  few  years  back 
were  visited  by  no  one  but  the  sickly 
fisherman  of  the  coast ;  and  the  time 
is  probaUy  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  Maremma  will  be  converted 
into  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Tra^ 
vellers  who  are  desirous  of  visiting  the 
country  reclaimed  by  the  draining 
should  go  from  Volterra  to  Grosseto, 
from  whence  they  might  proceed  direct 
to  Corneto  in  the  Papal  States  by  the 
new  road  recently  constructed  by  the 
grand-duke.  The  distance  from  Vol- 
terra to  Masta  is  40  miles ;  /mi,Locanda 
di  Giobbi.  From  Massa  to  Grasteto  the 
distance  is  30  miles ;  Inrtf  Loc.  di  Polan- 
dri.  From  Grosseto  to  Or6e/e/^  about  25 
miles.  From  Orbetello  to  Corneto  about 
30  miles.  There  is  a  road  from  Gros- 
seto to  Siena,  60  miles  distant.  Not- 
withstanding the  improved  condition  of 
the  Maremma,  it  is  not  yet  free  from 
malaria,  and  travellers  should  be  cau- 
tious in  visiting  it  during  the  extreme 
heats  of  summer. 

Travellers  returning  from  Volterra  to 
Florence  should  proceed  through  Pon- 
tedera  and  Empoli.  The  distance  is  54 
miles,  about  10  more  than  that  through 
CoUe  and  Poggibonsi ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively level,  and  consequently  more 
expeditious  than  that  route.  It  de- 
scends rapidly  from  Volterra.  After 
crossing  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Sterza,  it 
passes  on  the  right  hand  the  town  of 
Peccioli,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Era.  Further  on, 
following  the  course  of  the  Era,  it 
passes,  about  midway  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Capannoli  and  Ponsacco,  the 
villa  of  Camugliano,  the  seat  of  the 
Marchese  Niccolini.  At  Pontedera  it 
falls  into  the  high  post-road  from  Flo* 
rence  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  Pontedera 
is  about  midway  between  the  post- 
stations  of  C.  del  Bosco  and  Fomacette. 
The  best  inn  is  the  Ancora  d'Oro.  The 
road  hence  to  Florence  ascends  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arno,  and  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  plains  and  hills 
around  Pisa  and  Lucca. 


Leaving  Poggib(»isi  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  hand  the  extensive 
mountainous  tract  called  the  Chicmtiy 
which  gives  name  to  a  wine  well  known 
to  travellers  on  this  route^  and  thus 
celebrated  by  Redi : 

"  Del  buon  Chianti  11  via  decrepito« 
Maestoso, 
Impeiioso, 
Mi  paaseg^  dentro  il  core ; 
Esso  soiocia  seuza  strepito 
Ogni  affanno  e  ogni  dcdore." 

1  Castiglioncello ;  an  additional 
horse  for  this  stage,  but  not  vice  vertd. 
Shortly  before  arriving  at  Siena  we 
pass  a  column  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  111.  met 
his  consort  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  con- 
ducted by  i£neas  Sylvius,  and  accom- 
panied by  four  hundred  ladies  of  the 
city.  Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta 
Camollia,  over  which  is  the  inscription 
said  to  have  been  put  up  in  1604  for 
the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand : 

"  Cor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit." 

1  Siena  {Inns :  A^uila  Nera^  best, 
but  capable  of  improvement;  Le  Arme 
d'  Inghilterra,  moderate;  1  tre  Re). 
Passports  are  demanded  on  entering 
Siena,  and  a  fee  is  necessary  to  prevent 
annoyance  in  the  examin£U:ion  of  bag- 
gage. This  ancient  city  occupies  the 
irregular  summit  of  a  hill  of  tertiary 
sandstone,  rising  on  the  borders  of  the 
dreary  and  barren  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tuscany.  The 
whole  district  bears  the  same  desolate 
appearance,  and  like  that  of  Volterra, 
consists  of  bare  clay  hiUs  capped 
with  tertiary  marine  sandstone.  The 
street  entered  at  the  Porta  Camollia,  or 
the  Florentine  gate,  divides  the  city 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions ;  the 
streets  are  generally  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, frequently  so  steep  as  to  be  im- 
passable in  carriages,  and  many  of  them 
are  mere  narrow  lanes;  they  are  mostly 
paved  with  tiles,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  the  "  spicata  tes- 
tacea.'^  The  streets  are  generally  IxHr- 
dered  with  immense  mansions  called 
palaces,  although  they  have  neither 
the  aspect  nor  the  architectural  features 
of  a  palace.   Many  of  them  have  lof^ 
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towers,  and  rings  near  the  entrance,  like 
^  old  mansions  of  Florence.  In  the 
days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic,  was  the 
great  rival  of  Florence,  she  could  send 
a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  out  of 
her  gates;  the  present  population  is 
little  more  than  18,000,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme quarters  of  the  city  grass  is  grow- 
ing on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  al- 
though its  antiquity  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Caesars,  as  its  Etruscan 
walls  are  still  visible  near  the  church 
of  S.  Antonio.  But  the  reiki  interest  of 
Siena  is  derived  from  its  prominent  posi* 
tion  among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaders,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinatadegli  Uberti  from  Florence,  all 
the  Florentine  Gbibelines  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  that  cele- 
brated personage  were  received  favour- 
ably at  Siena.  During  the  hostilities 
which  followed,  the  whole  power  of  the 
Guelpb  party  in  Tuscany  was  defeated 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Siena  and 
Pisa,  under  the  command  of  Farinata 
and  the  generals  of  Manfred,  at  Monte 
Aperto,  about  five  miles  from  Siena. 
This  memorable  battle,  commemorated 
by  Dante,  in  which  the  Guelphs  left 
no  less  than  10,000  dead  upon  the 
field,  was  fought  on  the  4th  September, 
1260;  it  not  only  established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Ghibelines,  but  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sienese  the  great  standard 
of  Florence,  whose  poles  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral. 

This  decisive  action  brought  back 
to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her  exiled 
nobles,  either  to  become  citizens  and 
traders,  or  to  live  a  distinct  and  isolated 
<dass  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Ca- 
M^o.''    After  numerous  contests  be- 


tween the  people  and  the  nth  merehtintsy 
who  formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristo- 
cracy  on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles, 
Charles  IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
acquire  the  signoria ;  but  the  city,  al* 
though  able  to  resist  his  schemes,  was 
too  much  weakened  in  her  principles 
of  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo 
Petrucci  and  other  popular  usurpers  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  the 
Medici,  who  found  means  to  destroy  by 
treachery  the  last  remnant  of  her  free- 
dom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  Cosmo  de'  Medici  had  commis« 
sioned  to  reduce  the  citizens  by  famine, 
inhumanly  destroyed  the  population  of 
the  Sienese  Maremma,  and  carried  de- 
solation into  the  whole  of  that  once 
fertile  district.  Malaria  inevitably  fol- 
lowed this  cruel  policy,  and  "  those,** 
says  Sismondi,  ^*  who  at  the  peace  re- 
turned to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the 
victims  of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease. '* 
During  the  period  of  its  freedom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and  popu- 
lous; 100,000  men  were  found  within 
its  walls ;  it  had  thirty-nine  gates,  of 
which  all  but  eight  are  now  closed; 
the  arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting, 
and  its  commerce  was  so  extensive  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  even  of  the  Flo- 
rentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one  of 
the  five  Compartimenti  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  military 
governor,  of  a  criminal  tribunal,  a 
Court  of  the  First  Instance,  and  a  civil 
Ruota.  Its  population  in  1832  was 
18,630. 

The  School  of  Siena  is  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  city,  tiiat 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  scattered 
over  its  churches  and  palaces  may  be 
the  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
prevailing  characteristics  of  this  school 
are  deep  religious  feeling,  and  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression  inspired    by   devotional    en- 
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tbofiafiii,  differkg  altogethtr  ttom 
that  ityle  which  clastical  study  had 
introduced  into  the  northern  icboolt 
of  Italy.  In  antiquity  the  dienete 
sehool  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Florfflice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  oentury. 
llie  patronage  of  the  republic  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  encouraged  if 
it  did  not  create  a  society  of  artists^ 
of  which  Guiduecio,  Dietisalvi,  Guido 
da  Siena,  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
were  the  leading  members.  The  most 
remarkable  among  the  early  masters  is 
Simone  Memmi,  or  rather  Simone  di 
Martino,  the  contemporary  of  Giotto 
and  friend  of  Petrarch,  who  dedicated 
to  him  two  of  his  sonnets  as  the  painter 
of  Laura's  portrait  He  died  in  1344 ; 
among  his  scholars  were  his  relative 
Lippo  Memmi,  and  Pietro  and  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Andrea  di  Vanni,  Bema  da 
Siena,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo 
Pacchiarotto  were  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school.  Bartolo,  in- 
deed, gave  it  additional  lustre  by  the 
refinement  and  deep  feeling  of  his 
works ;  but  at  his  death  the  school  de- 
clined, although  Sano  and  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro  and  Matteo  da  Siena  gave  it  a 
temporary  celebrity.  It  did  not  re- 
cover its  character  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modem  style.  The  most 
eminent  artist  of  this  period  was  Gian- 
antonio  Razzi,  better  known  as  So- 
doma,  a  follower  and  perhaps  a  pupil 
of  Lecmardo  da  Vinci,  whose  merits 
were  so  great  that  he  was  employed  on 
the  decorations  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Famesina  Palace,  and  was  considered 
by  Annibale  Caracci  as  one  of  the 
great  masters.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michaelangelo  da  Siena  (Ansebni) 
and  BartolommeoNeroni  (Biccio).  But 
the  most  eminoit  was  Beccafumi,  well 
known  by  the  pavement  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  last  names  of  any  note  are 
those  of  Baldassare  Pemzzi,  the  cele- 
brated architect,  and  Matteo  da  Pino, 
or  da  Siena,  generally  considered  as 
his  pupil.  The  subsequent  histcnry  of 
the  Sienese  school  presents  no  names  of 


eminence  altliougli  Salimbeni,  Ft»ii- 
cesco  Vanni,  and  a  few  otlMrs  occor 
during  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  Aoeademia  deU$  BeUe  AHt  con*  ^ 
tains  a  rich  collection  oi  works  by  the 
older  Sienese  masters.  The  most  i«» 
markable  of  them  are,  the  Christ  by 
Ouiduccio  (1215),  the  Virgin  by  GiS6 
di  Pietro  (12i9),  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  DuceU  da  Siena,  th« 
Annunciation,  S.  Romnaldo,  and  St* 
Paul,  in  four  compartments,  by  Segna 
di  Buonventuraf  and  the  S.  Mieba^ 
by  Simone  Memmi  (di  Martiao). 
Of  the  subsequent  painters  of  tint 
school  there  are  the  following  among 
many  other  examples : — ^the  St.  Sebas* 
tian  by  Andrea  di  Fanni,  the  Anntm^ 
elation  by  Taddeo  Bartoh,  a  Nativity 
by  FVanoeeco  di  Oiorgio,  a  large  altar« 
piece  with  saints  by  Andrea  del  Bre$* 
cianino,  a  Visitation  and  an  Annuncia- 
tion, by  PaccAtoro/Zo,  aHoly  Family  by 
Sodomay  a  beautiful  altarpiece  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Beccaftanif  a  Paradiid 
by  Riecio  (Bart.  Nerooi),  a  Madonna 
and  a  Nativity  by  Perugino,  and  two 
small  pictures  (tf  the  Magdalen  an<l 
Sta.  Reina  by  Fra  Bartohmmeo, 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  has  been 
described  with  very  different  feelings  ^ 
by  different  travellers,  some  dwelling 
with  admiration  on  its  elaborate  dc^ 
tails,  and  others  condemning  it  as  an 
architectural  absurdity  deformed  by 
the  bands  of  coloured  marble  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  Italian  churches 
of  this  period,  and  idways  producing  a 
disagreeable  effect  in  the  eyes  of  an 
English  traveller.  In  spite  of  this 
diversity  of  criticism,  the  cathedral  of 
Siena  is  beyond  all  question  one  ci  ^ 
most  characteristac  examples  of  llie 
Italian  Gothic,  which  Pro^sssor  Willis 
has  proved,  by  a  masterly  analysb  of 
its  component  parts,  to  be  susceptible 
of  much  more  extended  genemliiation 
in  its  principles  than  is  commoniy  sup- 
posed. 

It  was  "  begun,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  consecrated 
about  1180  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
The  frcHit  was  first  completed  about  ikm 
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mid^e  of  l^e  thiftoenth  century  by 
GKo^anni  da  Siena ;  bat  not  being  v^ 
VKffed  of,  was  d^olished,  tiie  nave 
kngtfaened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
in  1284,  it  is  mippoeed,  on  the  designs 
tt  Niccold  Pisano,  and  finished  by  Lo- 
renzo Maitani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1200.  It  is  inlaid  with  black,  red,  and 
white  marble,  relieved  with  other  co- 
leiirS)  painting,  and  gilding,  and  offers 
a  baistard  pointed  style,  or  rather  a 
juml^e  of  different  styles;  the  centre 
porch  being  round,  and  those  of  the 
sidM  point^,  and  Ihe  higher  parts  not 
rising  insensibly  out  of  the  lower,  but 
seeming  stuck  on  these  aprh  coup  ;  the 
pediments  only  like  triangular  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  unconnected 
with  the  roof/'  The  facade  is  covered 
with  ornaments  and  sculptures,  among 
whidi  are  several  animals  symbolical 
of  the  cities  which  were  allied  to  Siena 
at  different  periods  during  the  struggles 
of  l&e  Guelpbs  and  Ohibelines.  The 
she-wolf  represents  Siena;  the  stork, 
Perugia ;  the  goose,  Orvieto ;  the  ele- 
phant and  castle,  Rome;  the  dragcm, 
Pistoia;  the  hare,  Pisa;  the  unicorn, 
Viterbo;  the  horse,  Areszo;  the  vul- 
ture, Voltorra;  the  lynx,  Lucca;  and 
the  kid,  Qrosseto.  Over  the  door  are 
basts  of  the  three  saints,  Catherine^ 
Bemardin,  and  Ansan,  who  were  na- 
tives <ff  the  city.  The  most  remarkable 
eeulptures  of  Ihis  front  are  the  Prophets 
and  the  two  Angels  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia.  The  columns  of  the  great 
doorway  rest  on  lions,  the  emblems  of 
Florence  and  Massa.  7%e  Campanile 
was  built  by  the  Bisdomini,  and  is  con- 
sequently a  more  ancient  structure  than 
the  cathedral ;  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona.  The 
marble  coating  and  all  its  ornaments 
are  by  Agostino  and  Angelo  da  Siena. 
One  of  the  bells  bears  the  date  of  1148. 
2%0  interior  exhibits  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  building  as  it  was  originally 
designed;  it  was  intended  to  have 
formed  only  one  of  the  side  aisles  of 
the  projected  edifice,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  plague  in 
1348.  This  fact  does  not  rest  on  mere 
tradition,  but  many  fragments  of  parts 


begun  and  left  unfinished  still  show 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  first  design. 
The  pillars  are  clustered,  and  the  capi- 
tals are  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
figures.  The  lower  arches  are  semicir- 
cular, but  those  of  the  clerestory  and 
its  windows  are  pointed.  The  ch<nr  is 
lighter,  and  in  both  ends  is  a  rich  wheel- 
window.  Over  the  lower  arches  of  the 
nave  the  iVieie  is  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  terracotta  heads  of  all  the 
popes  down  to  Alexander  III.  in  alto* 
relievo,  among  which  that  of  Pope  Za- 
charias  was  originally  the  bust  of  P^ 
Joan,  and  had  the  inscription,  Johawtei 
FIILf  Femina  de  Anglia,  It  was  meta^ 
morphosed  in  1600  by  the  grand-duke^ 
at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Clement 
YIII.  and  Cardinal  Tarugi.  Manv  of 
the  antipopes  are  in  the  series,  but,  like 
all  collections  professing  to  be  comjdete, 
several  are  either  inventions  or  dupli- 
cates.  The  roof  is  divided  into  panels, 
painted  blue,  and  studded  with  silver 
stars.  The  two  large  columns  of  the 
door,  sculptured  in  1483,  sustain  an 
elegant  trrbune  with  four  bas-relieft, 
representing  the  Visitation,  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  the  Raising  of  her 
Body,  and  her  Assumption.  The  beau- 
tiful painted  glass  of  the  wheel-window 
was  designed  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  and 
executed  by  Pastorino  di  Giovanni 
M idieli  of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  cupola 
is  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  zone 
of  small  pillars  running  round  the  tym- 
panum. The  pavement  is  unique  and 
unrivalled  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own 
peculiar  class,  but  it  wants  distance  to 
give  it  effect,  and  would  probably  be 
better  appreciated  if  it  could  be  seen 
ftom.  above.  It  has  not  the  tessellation 
of  mosaic,  but  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inliud  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  The  oldest 
of  these  works  are  the  Samson,  Judas 
MaccabsBUs,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of  Mak- 
kedah  (Joshua  x.  16),  and  the  Deliver- 
ance of  Bethuliah,  by  Duocio  di  Buonin' 
nana  :  Absalom  hanging  by  bis  Hair  is 
also  attributed  to  mis  master.  The 
grandest  composition!  are  those  by  Bee- 
cafimiy  particularly  the   Sacrifice  of 
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■  Isaac,  the  Adam  and  Ere  after  tbe  Fall, 
and  the  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  said  to 
have  been  his  latest  work.  The  symbols 
of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — the 
Hermes  Trismegistus  offering  the  Pi- 
mandra  to  a  Gentile  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  theFour  Philosophers  in  the  angles, 
are  among  the  most  curious  of  these 
works.  The  most  recent  are  those  exe- 
cuted at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  among  which  are  the  Ten  Sibyls. 
The  Erytfarsean,  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man, 
tbe  figures  of  Religion,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  are  by  Antonio  Federighi, 
who  also  designed  the  Battle  of  Jeph- 
thah,  executed  by  Baatianodi  Francesco, 
The  pavement  of  the  choir  was  covered 
with  boards  about  two  centuries  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  it  received 
from  the  constant  tread  of  visitors.  On 
great  festivals  the  planks  are  removed, 
but  at  other  times  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  permission  to  raise  them 
in  order  to  examine  the  pavement.  In 
the  choir  the  carvings  of  the  stalls  were 
begun  in  1387  by  Francetco  Tonghi, 
and  completed  by  Bartolini  of  Siena 
and^ene£fe//iof  Montepulciano,  from  the 
designs  of  Bartolommeo  Neroni  {Riccio). 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldauare  Peruzzi» 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Pieiro,  was  com- 
pleted in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  nine 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  eight  angels 
in  bronze,  by  Beccafumi.  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by 
a  circle  of  columns,  one  in  tiie  centre 
and  eight  around  it,  four  of  which  rest 
on  lions  playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  re- 
markable work  of  Niccold  di  Pita,  with 
the  date  1226;  the  Last  Judgment^ 
represented  in  one  of  its  bas-reliefs,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
this  illustrious  artist.  On  two  pilasters 
of  the  cupola  are  fastened  two  poles  of 
the  Carroccio,  captured  by  the  Sienese 
at  the  great  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  in 
.1260.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring 
altars  is  still  preserved  the  crucifix 
carried  by  the  Sienese  in  this  battle. 
In  the  thoir  is  a  painting  by  Duccio  di 
Btuminsegna,  which  is  extremely  inte- 


resting in  the  history  of  art ;  it  is  k^ 
scribed  with  his  name,  and  was  so 
highly  prized  at  the  period  of  its  exe* 
cution,  that  it  was  h(moured  with  « 
public  procession  like  that  of  Cimabue 
at  Florence.  It  was  originally  painted 
on  both  sides ;  but  these  have  been  se^ 
parated,  and  are  both  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  choir.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
several  Saints.  The  Chapel  of  Si,  John 
the  Baptiity  a  circular  buildmg,  was 
designed  by  Baldassare  Peruatzi;  it  eon* 
tains  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Jacopo  delta  Qturdeif 
and  the  statue  of  St.  John  by  DonattUo, 
besides  several  ornamental  works  by 
Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence.  In 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  preserved  the 
relic  of  the  Baptist's  arm,  presented  by 
Thomas  Palseologus  to  Pius  II.  The 
Capella  del  Foto^  or  the  Chigi  Chapeil, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in 
lapis  lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It 
contains  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a 
Magdalen  by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to 
have  transformed  the  latter  from  a  statue 
of  Andromeda ;  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Bernardino  are  by  his  pupils  Raggi 
and  Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed 
the  statue  of  the  Pope  from  Beminils 
designs.  The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Marattl^ 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Calabreti, 
Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is  the  room 
called  the  Library,  decorated  with  ten 
frescoes,  illustrating  different  events  in 
the  life  of  Pius  II.  (-(Eneas  Sylvius") ; 
outside  is  an  eleventh,  representing  toe 
coronation  of  his  nephew  Pius  III. 
These  works,  which  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
colours,  were  painted,  as  a  commission 
from  the  latter  pontiff,  when  Cardinal 
Piccolomini,  by  Pinfuricchio,  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  Raphael,  then  in  bis 
twentieth  year,  who  furnished  some  of 
the  designs,  two  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served— one  at  Florence,  the  other  in 
the  Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.  An 
examination  of  these  beautiful  draw- 
ings would  afford  the  best  proof  thit 
Raphael  did  not  ptunt  any  one  of  these 
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ffeicoes,  a«  the  Sienese  pretend.  The 
roof  iM  covered  uridi  mymological  pic- 
tures. In  the  library  is  also  preserved 
the  exquisite  antique  group  of  the 
Graces  in  Greek  marble,  found  under 

*^  the  foundations  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  group,  one  of  the  finest 
known  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
was  copied  by  Canova,  and  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he 
made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Graces  by  Raphael,  formerly 
in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^s  collection, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Dudley.  The  choir  books,  which  give 
the  name  of  library  to  this  apartment, 
contain  some  beautiful  miniatures  by 
Fra  Benedetto  da  Matera,  a  Benedic- 
tine of  Monte  Casino,  and  Fra  Gabriele 
Mattel  of  Siena ;  one  of  the  missals 
is  illuminated  by  Ldherale  of  Verona. 
The  collection  was  formerly  much 
larger,  but  many  oi  them  were  carried 
to  Spain  by  Cardinal  Burgos.  Two 
monuments  here  deserve  notice :  one  is 

^  to  a  former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi, 
by  Tenerani;  the  other  to  Mascagni, 
the  anatomist,  by  RiccL  Another  and 
mere  interesting  monument  is  that  of 
Bandino  Bandini,  remarkable  for  a 
statue  of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  a 
Seraph,  and  two  Angels  by  Michael 
Angela  in  his  early  youth.  There  is 
also  a  bronze  bas-relief  on  the  floor  of 
the  church  by  DonateUo,  covering  the 
^^ve  of  Giovanni  Pecci,  bishop  of 
Grosseto.  Of  the  two  vases  for  holy 
water,  one  is  an  ancient  candelabrum, 
covered  ^ith  mythological  sculptures ; 
the  other  is  an  able  work  ofJacopo  delta 
Querela,  The  Sacristy  contains  several 
small  pictures  attributed  to  Duccio,  and 
one  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti. 

Under  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  ancient  i?ap/i«/ery,  now 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  a 
long  flight  of  steps  descends  into  it 
Its  front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than 
the  cathedral ;  the  floor  bears  the  date 
of  1486.  '<  Its  pilasters  are  pannelled  in 
lozenges,  alternately  witli  quatrefoils, 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  lions' 


heads  exquisitely  beaittifnl.  Its  in-* 
terior  is  very  shallow,  and  to  the  north 
of  it  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads 
through  a  beautiful  marble  gate,  in  the 
pointed  style,  to  the  piazza  of  the 
duomo.*' — Hope,  Among  its  beautiful 
ornaments  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Savi- 
our, and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti;  the  Banquet  of 
Herod,  by  Pietro  PoUqfoh,  an  able  Flo- 
rentine sculptor  and  goldsmith  of  the 
Idth  century;  the  St  Joachim  by  Dom 
natello;  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his 
Preaching  in  the  Desert  hy  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia,  The  bas-reliefs  in  the  taber- 
nacle are  by  Fecchietta, 

Several  of  the  other  churches  in  Siena 
are  remarkable  for  their  paintings. 

The  church  of  S.  AgogtinOy  restored 
and  finished  by  Vanvitelli,  has  a  Na- 
tivity, by  Sodoma  ;  Christ  at  the  Cross, 
by  Perugino ;  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, a  celebrated  picture  by  Matteo 
da  Siena;  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  by  Petrazzi;  the  St.  Jerome 
by  Spagnoletto;  and  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine  by  Fhwiocico  Fanni,  The 
adjoining  Convent  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Tolomei  college,  and 
the  Academy  degP  Innominati. 

La  Concezzione,  a  fine  church  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bernardino 
Fungai,  two  Annunciations,  by  FraM" 
ceaco  Fanni;  a  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  Matteo  di  Giovanni;  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgia,  by  Mcmetti; 
and  a  good  Nativity,  by  Catolani,w\iose 
works  in  Siena  were  so  much  admired 
by  Guido  that  he  said  painting  had 
taken  refuge  in  Casolani. 

San  CristqfbrOf  a  small  church,  mo- 
demised  in  1 800,  has  a  fine  Madonna, 
with  St  Paul  and  the  Blessed  Bernardo, 
by  Pacehiarotto, 

The  conventual  church  of  the  Car- 
mine  is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and 
cloisters,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
Madonna  throned  in  the  choir,  is  by 
Bernardino  Fungai,  1603.  The  St. 
Michael  is  by  Beccqfumi;  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St  Bartholomew,  by  Caw 
lani;  the  Nativity  was  begun  by  Riccio, 
and  finished  by  Arcangeh  Salimbeni. 
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In  the  court  of  tlie  eoarent  it  a  deep 
wdl,  called  the  Pono  di  Diaoa,  which 
WM  belicred  to  communicate  with  the 
&buloui  mine  of  Diana,  ridiculed  by 
DontB  (Porgat  xiii.). 

San  Ihmemeo,  begun  in  1220  and 
not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interesting 
and  imposing  edifice,  seventy-five  Icet 
wide;  spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  of 
singular  boldness,  which  sustains  the 
tnmsepts^  and  is  well  worthy  the  study 
of  architects.  Among  its  pictures  are 
the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Guido  da 
Surta,  with  the  date  1221,  nineteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
th«  honour  of  being  the  earliest  school  of 
art;  a  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto 
(?);  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  with  a  dead 
Christ  in  the  lunette  above,  by  Matieo 
da  Siena,  dated  1479 ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Fintura  Salimbeni  ;  (iie  Martyrdom  of 
St  Peter,  by  Aroatigeh  SaUnieni ;  the 
Adoration  of  tiie  »bepberds,  by  Luea 
SignorelU  ;  the  Na^vity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  CamUmi,  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  fine  {nctuve  of  8t.  Catherine  iaint- 
ia^  in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodoma; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  is  St.  Ca- 
tiierine  in  ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty, 
wi&  the  Madonna  and  Child,  attended 
by  angels,  appearing'  to  her.  The  De- 
moniac is  by  Prancuco  Fanni,  aud  the 
pcnrtrait  of  St.  Catherine  is  by  her  friend 
and  correspondent,  Andrea  di  Fanm, 
called  by  Lanan  the  Rubens  of  his  age. 
The  marble  tabernacle  and  the  two 
Angels  are  attributed  to  Michael  An^ 

San  Francesco,  a  fine  and  spacious 
church  buih  fi'om  the  designs  of  Angelo 
and  Agostino  da  Siena,  contains  two 
masterpieces  of  Sodoma,  the  Christ  at 
the  column,  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  in 
Italy,  injured  in  the  lower  part  by 
damp,  and  much  damaged  by  musket 
balls  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
which  followed  the  French  invasion; 
the  other  is  the  Deposition,  which 
Annibale  Caracci  admired  so  much  as 
to  say  he  found  few  pictures  equal  to 
it.  The  Holy  Fatfaeis  in  PurgatcHry  is 
by  Beeot^umi, 


Fonie  Oimta,ti  church  built  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  victory  of  Siena  over 
Flownee  in  1482,  contains  the  cele* 
brated  picture  by  Baldaaare  Peruxzi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  announcing  to 
Augustus  &e  birth  of  Christ,  a  noble 
painting,  justly  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece <A  this  accomplished  artist.  The 
Sibyl  is  a  sublinoe  and  expressive  figure^ 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  composition 
are  not  equed  to  it.  So  highly  was  this 
picture  admired  by  Lanzi,  that  he  soys 
Peruzzi  *'  gave  it  so  divine  an  enthu- 
riasm,  that  Raphael  treating  the  same 
subject,  as  well  as  Guido  and  Guercino, 
whose  sibyls  are  so  often  met  with, 
probably  never  surpassed  it-'  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  an  admired 
work  of  Bernardino  Fungai.  The  marble 
altar  sculptured  in  15 1 7  by  Mazzini  is  an 
elaborate  and  beautiful  work.  Among 
the  ex  voto  offerings  preserved  in  this 
church  are  a  sword,  a  small  wooden 
shield  bound  with  iron,  and  a  large 
whale-bone  consecrated  to  the  Madonna 
of  Fonte  Giusta  by  Columbus  on  bis 
return  to  Europe. 

San  Giorgio  contains  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  thirty-eight  windows,  said  to 
allude  to  the  thirty-eight  compeaies 
which  fought  at  the  great  battle  of 
Monte  Aperto.  The  bell  of  the  Car- 
roccio,  called  the  Martinella,  captured 
from  tiie  Florentines,  was  also  preserved 
here  as  a  memorial  of  that  decisive 
victory. 

San  Oiovamnno  in  Fcmtaneio,  is  re- 
markable ^  the  tomb  of  Fcancescd 
Gori  Gandellini,  one  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Siena,  at  whose  request  Alfieri 
wrote  his  "  Congiura  de'  Paari.*'  The 
poet  commemorates  the  virtues  of  his 
friend  not  only  iu  a  Latin  epitaph  on 
his  tomb,  but  in  his  sonnets,  where-  be 
touchingly  does  honour  to  his  naental 

aualities,  and  to  their  mutual  fHend- 
lip : — 

"  O  solo 
Vero  amico  ch'io  avessi  al  mondo  mai." 

Sta,  Lucia,  the  church  of  a  Confra- 
ternity of  the  same  name,  has  a  very 
fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Saint^ 
by  Prance$eo  Fanni, 
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8tu.  Maria  di  Ptwettxano,  built  in 
the  lOdi  centtiiy,  contains  an  Amran- 
elation,  by  Ruttichino  (Franoeico  Rm- 
ttci),  praised  by  Lanzi;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  long  attributed,  but  errone* 
oosly,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

San  MarHno,  a  handsome  church 
'  with  a  fh)nt  built  by  Giovanni  Fon- 
tana,  of  Cosmo,  an  architect  of  the  17th 
century,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
peeed,  by  his  great  namesake  Domenico, 
la  Temarkable  for  the  Circumcision,  by 
Omdo,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew,  by  Ouercmo,  fbr  which  he  was 
partly  paid  in  pebtxzo,  or  plush,  for  the 
ntanufacture  of  which  Siena  was  then 
celebrated.  The  picture  of  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  Sienese  at  the  Porta  Camellia 
in  1526,  is  by  Lorenzo  Cini,  There 
are  several  interesting  statues  in  terra- 
cotta, by  Jacopo  deUa  Quercia,  which 
have  been  coloured  in  recent  years. 

San  Paclo  has  a  fine  Ascension  by 
Bre$cianmo,  the  clever  pupil  of  Sodoma. 

San  Pietro  in  Castel  Vecchio  has  an 
Assumption,  bv  Rttttiekino  ;  and  a  Re- 
pose of  the  Holy  Family,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Maneiti,  who  is  buried  in 
this  church. 

Sam  Putro  ah  Ovile  has  a  good  work 
of  Ventura  SaUmbem,  the  Death  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  FhUL 

San  QuirieOf  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  tibe  site 
at  a  Tem|^  of  Romulus,  has  two  fine 

work*    by  R-uimsvaw  f^mfmi,    «k»   Flight 

out  of  figypt,  and  the  Ecce  Homo.  The 
Deposition,  by  Caeokmi^  and  some  bean- 
tiftil  angels  by  Salimhem  are  also  to  be 
noticed. 

San  SpiritOf  with  a  noble  doorway 
by  Baldassare  Peniszi,  has  some  fine 

Sintings;  the  most  remarkable  are,  the 
adonna  throned  with  Saints,  by  So^ 
ehma ;  four  subjects  from  the  life  of 
S.  Jacinto,  by  SaUmbeni}  a  fresco  Of 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  St  John, 
and  the  Magdalen,  by  Fra  Bariohmnuo  ; 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pac^ 
duarotto  s  S.  Jacinto,  by  Francetco 
Fanmi, 

.  Tbe  Cbureb  of  Sia.  Maria  de'  Servi 
has  some  ft^scoes  ot  the  old  Sienese 
masters,  a  Madonna  throned,  by  Dieti* 
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««Jb',  1281 ;  a  Madonna,  over  the  doot 
of  the  Sacristy,  by  Bonaveniura  da 
Skna^  1319 ;  and  othen  by  Qregorio  dm 
Siena,  1430. 

La  Trimtk  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Fentura  SaUmbem;  a  M»> 
donna  by  Matteo  di  Oiovanni;  and  tba 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  JRaff 
Fanni. 

Of  the  numerous  Oratorie*,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the  house 
of  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  the  aueieol 
FuUonica  of  her  father,  who  was  a  dyer 
and  fuller.  In  the  latter  are  the  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  by 
Sodoma  ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  by  Pacchi* 
arotto;  and  her  pursuit  by  the  Floren- 
tines, by  Fentura  SaUmbeni,  In  the 
house  are  representations  of  various  mar- 
vellous events  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  by 
Fanm,  Serri,  Namni,  &c.,  and  tlie 
Miraculous  Crucifix,  hjGiuntada  Pi$a, 
from  which  the  church  tradition  states 
that  she  received  the  stigmata. 

The  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino  is  rich 
in  paintings,  among  which  may  be  spe* 
cified  the  Visitation,  the  Prcaientatioa 
in  the  Temple,  the  Assumption,  and 
tbe  St  Louis,  remarkable  works  by 
Sodoma}  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  very  gracefvl 
works  by  Pacdtiarotto  ,*  the  Sposalizio, 
by  Beooafumi  ;  the  Dying  Woman  and 
three  Angels,  by  Manetti;  the  Viigin, 
St  Cath«riTw>,  and  St.  Bemardin,  by 
Francetca  Fanni  ;  and  several  Miracles 
of  the  Saint,  by  Fentura  SaUmbenu 
In  tbe  sacristy  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
two  Angels,  by  Giovanni  da  Siena,  The 
Oratory  of  S.  Oitaeppe,  designed  by 
Baldassare  Pemzzi,  has  a  very  beautiftd 
Madonna  by  BartoHni,  the  ptqnl  of 
Vanni.  That  of  S,  Juttua  has  a  fine 
work  of  Manettif  the  Madonna,  St 
John  the  Baptist,  and  several  saints. 
The  Oratory  delta  Seha  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  architecture  of  Peruxzi; 
it  contains  an  Epiphany,  by  Petraxzi, 
and  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Sorri, 

The  Palazzo  PubbUco,  with  its  lofty 
tower  DeUa  Mangia,  stands  in  Um 
Piazza  del  Campo,  a  large  open  epace 
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saints,  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Pietrf>  Lorenzetti,  in 
1445.  The  ceiling  is  painted  chiefly 
by  Petrazzi :  the  principal  subjects  are 
the  Coronation  of  Pius  II.,  tiie  Dona* 
tion  of  Radicofani  by  the  same  pope, 
and  the  privileges  conferred  by  him  on 
his  adopted  city.  TheSaladelle  Bales- 
tre  is  covered  with  firescoes  by  Amhrogia 
Lorenxetti  (1338),  illustrating  the  re- 
sults of  good  and  bad  government. 
The  Sala  del  gran  Consiglio  contains 
the  immense  fresco  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  saints  under  a  baldac- 
chino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held  by  the 
apostles  and  patrons  of  the  city,  by 
Sermino  di  Simone,  in  1287,  retouched 
by  Sitnone  Memmi  (di  Martino)  in 
1321.  The  fresco  in  chiaro-scuro,  re- 
presenting Guido  Ricci  at  the  assault 
of  Monte  Massi,  is  attributed  to  Simone 
Memmif  and  is  curious  for  the  great 
variety  of  military  engines  introduced. 
The  S.  Ansan,  S.  Victor,  and  S.  Ber- 
nardin,  are  by  Sodoma.  The  ieidjoining 
Chapel  is  covered  with  very  graceftd 
and  expressive  frescoes,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  by  Taddeo  Bar' 
tolo  ;  the  altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  S.  Calisto  is  by  Sodoma,  The  ad- 
joining room  has  a  curious  gallery  of 
portraits  of  illustrious  persons,  repub- 
licans and  others,  among  whom  Cicero, 
Cato,  heathen  gods,  and  warriors,  are 
found  ranged  with  Judas  Maccabseus 

and-.Str -Anabreee;  ihvy   sre    alsn    by 

Taddeo  Bartolo  (1414).  In  the  Sala 
del  Consistorio,  the  roof  painted  by 
Beccafumi,  and  so  much  admired  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  eight  popes 
and  thirty-nine  cardinals,  natives  of  the 
city.  The  paintings  of  SpineUo  Are^ 
tino  are  also  remarkable:  they  repre^ 
sent  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander 
III.,  from  their  first  election  to  the  trik 
umph  of  the  pope  over  the  emperor, 
and  their  final  reconciliation. 

The  archives,  which  were  stolen  by 
the  French  and  restored  at  the  peace, 
contain  an  invaluable  collection  of 
state   papers    during    the    republican 


more  nearly  resembling  the  form  of  an 
cscalop  shell  than  anything  else  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Its  en- 
tire circuit  is  said  to  be  1000  feet ;  it 
is  sloped  like  an  ancient  theatre  for 
public  games,  and  its  artificial  soil  is 
supported  by  strong  walls.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  more  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  repub- 
lican greatness  than  the  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  this  forum ;  it  was  the 
soene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
^<del  campo,'^  from  the  passage  of 
Dante: 

•*  Qaando  vivea  piu  glorioso,  disse, 
Liberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
Ogoi  vergogna  deposta,  si  affisse.*' 

Purg.t  xi. 

It  is  now  the  scene  of  the  annual 
horse-race,  called  the  Palio,  which 
takes  place  on  the  15th  August,  and  is 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Ldtggia  di  San  Paoh^  built  in  1417  by 
the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
called  the  Casino  de*  Nobili,  was  re- 
markable in  the  middle  ages  as  the 
most  impartial  commercial  tribunal  in 
Italy ;  its  laws  were  recognised  by 
nearly  all  the  other  republics,  and  its 
decisions  were  considered  equally  bind- 
ing. The  marble  seat  was  designed  by 
PeruzzL  The  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  by  Antomo  di  F^deriffn; 
the  S.  Vittore  and  S.  Ansano  are  by 
Virbano  da  Cortona ;  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  much  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1295  and  finished  in  1327,  from  the 
designs  of  Angelo  and  Agostino  da 
Siena;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  off 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tribunal  di  Biccherna,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affsdrs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  native  school : 
among  these  are  the  Madonna  with 
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times,  some  of  which  are  illtufxated 
with  miniatures. 

The  council-chamber  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  from  the  designs  of  BUn- 
ena  :  operas  are  occasionally  performed 
here.  The  tower,  called  delta  Manffia, 
begun  in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  came  here  to  examine  its  construc- 
tion in  1502. 

The  Fountain,  called  the  Fonte  Giya, 
,  gave  the  name  **  della  Fonte  "  to  Jacopo 
delta  Quercia,  who  executed  the  marble 
bas-reliefs,  representing  various  sub- 
jects of  Scripture  history,  now  unfortu- 
nately damaged.  The  subterranean 
aqueducts  which  supply  it  occupied 
two  centuries  in  their  construction,  and 
are  fifteen  miles  in  length.  It  is  related 
that  Charles  V.,  when  he  examined 
them,  declared  that  Siena  was  more 
admirable  below  than  above  ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  piazza, 
the  summary  punishment  of  Charles 
IV.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the  signoria 
in  1369  is  not  the  least  singular.  The 
people  on  the  first  manifestation  of  his 
design  broke  into  the  palace  in  which 
he  was  lodged,  disarmed  his  followers, 
and  left  him  alone  in  this  square,  "  ad- 
dressing himself  in  turn  to  the  armed 
troops  which  closed  the  entrance  of 
every  street,  and  which,  immoveable  and 
silent,  remained  insensible  to  all  his 
entreaties.  It  was  not  till  he  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger  that  his  equipages 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  town." 

The  Palacea  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  than 
for  the  works  of  art  which  they  con- 
tain. They  present  almost  every  variety 
of  simple  and  compound  Gothic, — that 
peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostino  and  Angelo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A 
few  of  these  have  small  galleries  of 
paintings  by  the  native  school,  but  they 
present  the  works  of  few  masters  who 
may  not  be  betterstudied  in  the  churches 
already  described. 

The  Palaxzo  del  Magnifico^  with  its 


fine  bronze  ornamentsand  ringi,  em/t 
by  Marzini  and  Coizarelli,  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  erected  in  1504 
by  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Siena.  The  Palazzo  Saraxim 
has  a  collection  of  painters  by  the 
Sienese  masters,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  Christ  in  the  Giarden> 
by  Sodoma,  The  Palazzo  Buonmgmori 
is  a  fine  example  of  Gothic,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front.  The  Palazzo  Picoolo* 
mini  has  two  halls  painted  by  Bernkard 
van  Orley,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  Balazzo  Piccolomini.Bellanti  has 
a  gallery  containing  some  interesting 
works,  among  which  are  Savonarola 
preaching,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  ;  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Beccafumi;  a  Madonna,  by 
Pacc/^rotto;  the  fine  fresco  of  Scipio 
restoring  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chieftain 
to  her  husband,  hyBaldcusare  Peruzzi; 
and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Laura  in 
Provencal  costume,  long  regarded  as 
the  work  of  Simone  Memmi  (?).  The 
Palazzo  Piccohmineo,  now  the  Palazzo 
del  Govemo,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  log- 
gia, built  by  Pius  II.  from  the  designs 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  The  Pa- 
lazzo Pannalinij  supposed  to  be  the  de» 
sign  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  contains 
some  mythological  subjects  by  this 
master.  The  Palazzo  PoUini,  also  attri- 
buted to  Peruzzi,  has  some  frescoes  by 
Sodoma,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Susanna,  the  Scipio,  and  the  Burning 
of  Troy,  with  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
afterwards  altered  to  represent  the  his- 
tory of  Lot.  The  House  of  Beccafumi,  a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  him- 
self, is  interesting  among  the  other  re- 
cords of  the  Sienese  school :  it  is  in  the 
street  still  called  "  dei  Maestri,'*  from 
the  number  of  artists  who  occupied  it 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  re- 
public. Opposite  the  large  building 
erected  by  the  manufacturers  of  Siena 
for  dyeing  cloth  is  the  "  House  of  the 
Brigata  Spendereccia,^^  or  "Goderee- 
cia,"  a  club  of  young  men,  whose  chief 
object  was  to  collect  a  purse  of  200,000 
ducats,  and  spend  it  in  twenty  months. 
Their  pheasants  were  roasted  with  fires 
made  of  cloves,  and  their  horses  were 
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ibodwithsilTer.  Dfuite  has  perpetuated 
the  memory-  of  these  young  prodigals 
m  the  twenty-ninth  du^r  of  the  In- 
ferno. 

Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
Feit/e  cU  FuUonica,  begun  in  1249^  and 
pces^ted  to  the  city  by  the  native  archi- 
tect Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1489.  The 
ttieient  Gothic  FonU  Bramdoy  con- 
structed by  Bellamino  in  1193  at  the 
aommand  of  the  consuls  of  Siena,  is 
immortalised  by  Dante : 

**  Ma  se  io  vedeewi  qui  Taiiinia  trista 

Di  Ottido  o  di  Alessaudro,  o  di  lor  flraie, 
Per  foaie  Branda  uon  darei  la  vista." 
Inf.  XXX. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  its 
position  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet  The  Fonta  Nuova, 
built  in  1259,  is  also  a  remarkable 
work. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Siena  present 
specimens  oi  street  painting.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  Casa  Mensini  is  a  Pietil  by 
FoUii  on  that  of  the  Casa  Bambacini 
is  a  Piet4  by  Sodomoy  much  admired 
by  Vasari,  aud  a  Madonna  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Peruzzi.  On  the 
Casa  Nastasi  is  a  painting  in  chiaro- 
scuro by  Giacomo  del  Caj^mna, 

The  University,  which  dates  from 
1203,  has  considerably  fallen  off  in  re- 
cent years.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Nicolao  Arring- 
hieri  (1374),  remarkable  for  its  bas-re- 
liefs, and  attributed  by  Cicognara  to 
Goro  di  Gregorio  da  Siena. 

The  Library  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  degli  Intronati,  consi- 
dered to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe.  This 
academy  was  one  oi  the  most  famous 
among  the  sixteen  for  which  Siena 
was  remarkable  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Indeed,  so  great 
was  the  passion  of  the  citizens  for  aca- 
demies, mat  one  for  females  was  founded 
here  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Duchess  Vittoria  of  Urbino.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  50,000  volumes, 
and  from  5000  to  6000  MSS.  The 
most  ancient  of  the  latter  are  the  Greek 
gospels  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
with  miniatures,  originally  in  the  Im- 
perial chapel  at  Constantinople,   and 


purchased  at  Venice  on  the  fall  of  tht 
Greek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city.  An  Italian  prose  translation  of 
the  <  JBneid,'of  the  mirteenth  century, 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest  exaaa- 
ples  of  Italian  versions  of  the  classics. 
The  "  Ordo  officiorum  Senensis  ]&cole« 
sisB "  is  remarkable  for  its  miniatuses 
of  1213  by  OdUrigo  da  GtMio,  ^ 
friend  of  Dante,  who  has  immortalised 
him  in  a  fine  passage  of  the  ^<  Pacadiso,'' 
quoted  in  a  previous  page. 

The  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  eogi- 
neering,  illustrated  with  drawings,  axe 
exceedingly  curious ;  the  engineer  will 
find  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  latw 
period  in  military  tactics  by  Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  Ihe 
portfolios  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi  and 
Giuliano  Sangallo.  Both  of  them 
contain  sketches,  ornaments,  and  archi- 
tectural subjects^  among  those  of  the 
former  is  the  original  study  for  the 
Sibyl  in  the  church  of  Fonte  Giusta. 

Among  the  autograph  letters  pre- 
served here  are  those  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Metastasio,  and  Socinus.  The 
letters  of  St.  Catherine  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  an  amanuensis,  as  she  could 
not  write ;  they  bear  stronger  evidence 
of  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  example  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  many  of  them  are 
quite  irreconcUeable  with  Protestant 
ideas  of  propriety.  Her  works,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  letters,  poems,  and  de- 
votional pieces,  were  published  in 
1707,  in  four  volumes,  4to.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fervour  of  her  letters 
are  those  of  Faustus  and  Lselius  Soci- 
nus, the  impious  founders  of  the  Soci- 
nian  heresy,  who  were  also  natives  of 
Siena.  The  letters  of  Metastasio,  beau- 
tifully written,  will  interest  those  who 
read  the  character  of  a  man  in  his 
handwriting ;  many  of  them  have  been 
published. 

The  Hotpital  (Spedale  di  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala),  a  spacious  Gothic 
building,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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hoipttalf  in  Snro^;  it  was  founded 
by  Fm  Sorore,  an  Auguitin  monk,  in 
%9SL  In  eontftinB  upwazdiof  300  beda, 
and  has  in  late  yean  derived  gieat 
bbnonr  from  the  pathological  dig- 
eovwries  of  Masca^i,  one  <Mf  its  most 
dastingatthed  pr^easors.  The  Church 
attached  to  it  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  it  has  five 
remarkable  frescoes  by  Domenico  Bar^ 
tohf  representing,  I.  Several  saints  and 
patxiaichs;  2.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed 
Agostino  Novello ;  3.  The  indulgence 
gmted  to  the  hospital  by  Cdestin  III. ; 
4.  The  marriage  of  the  young  maidois 
of  Siena ;  5.  Acts  of  charity  towards 
the  sick  and  infirm.  The  large  paint- 
ing of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  by  Sebat- 
tiano  Conca  ;  the  bas-relief  of  the  dead 
body  of  Christ  is  by  Giuwqope  Mazxuola 
of  Volterra,  a  sculptor  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Saviour 
at  the  high  altar  is  by  Fecchietta. 
■  The  GtUes  of  Siena  are  in  many  re- 
spects reraaricable;  we  have  already 
stated  that  during  tifie  flourishing  period 
of  its  history  the  city  was  entered  by 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  gates,  of  which 
all  but  eight  are  now  closed.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  Porta 
CamoUia,  already  described;  the  Porta 
San  Yiene;  and  the  Porta  Romana. 
The  P.  San  Fiene  or  di  Pispini  takes 
ite  name  from  the  exclamations  of  the 
people  during  the  solemn  entry  of  the 
body  of  St.  Ansan,  which  was  welcomed 
by  a  public  procession  of  the  oitisens 
shouting  "  II  santo  viene."  The  gate 
was  built  by  Moccio  in  1316,  and  is 
ornamented  by  a  Nativity  by  Sodoma, 
The  Porta  Romana,  built  in  1327  by 
Agostino  and  Angelo  da  Siena,  is  an 
intoesting  example  of  those  great  ar- 
chitects ;  like  San  Yiene/ it  has  also  its 
painting — ^the  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin, 
by  Sano  Lorenzetti,  in  1422. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  built  by 

'  Cosmo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon 
with  five  bastions;  it  is  at  tne  north- 
west extremity  of  the  town. 

^  The  Ldzza,  celebrated  by  Alfim  for 
**  il  fresco  ventolino,"  occupies  the  site 
of  a  fcnrtress  erected  by  Charles  Y.  in 
1551,  and  destroyed  by  the  citizens ;  it 


is  oraaBMBtei  with  ^akat*,  a&d  ii  Ae 
favourite  walk  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dytt ;  she 
was  bom  in  1347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  Ifar 
revelations  and  miracles  gaiiM^  ber  so 
high  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  the 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  after  it  had 
been  fixed  there  fi>r  seventy  yeass.  She 
died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised  ia 
1461.  .  The  other  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380;  he 
joined  the  Franciscans,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy  Land. 
On  his  return  he  founded  300  mooat* 
teries,  and  died  in  1444.  His  works,  in 
four  volumes,  4to.,  are  well  known. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena  is  tiie 
large  Franciscan  Convent  of  VOnwr- 
vcmza,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Pan* 
dolfo  Petrucei,  tlie  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Siena,  cited  by  his  friend  Machiavelli 
as  one  of  the  best  types  of  a  usurper. 
He  died  in  1512 ;  the  tomb  is  the  work 
of  the  scholars  of  Peruzzi.  The  church 
also  contains  some  fine  works  by 
Luca  della  Robbia,  in  terra- cotta,  re- 
presenting the  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin. 

About  three  miles  from  Siena  is  the 
Castle  of  BelcarOf  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  treadierous  siege  of  Siena 
by  Cosmo  I.  in  1554,  when  it  was  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Marquis  di  Ma- 
rignano  mentioned  in  a  previous  page. 
The  ramparts  still  preserve  several  can* 
non  balls  imbedded  in  the  walls.  Our* 
ing  the  thirteenth  century  Belcaro  was 
chosen  by  St.  Catherine  as  the  seat  of 
a  convent ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  more  famous  as  the  residence 
qf  Crescentius  Turamini,  the  rich 
banker  of  Siena.  Unlike  his  fellow 
citizen  Buonsignori,  who  emigrated  to 
France  to  found  the  "  Bank  of  the  Great 
Table,"  or  his  vain  contemporary  Agos- 
tino Chigi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo  X. 
at  the  Famesina  Palace,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  removed  from 
table,  Turamini  devoted  his  wealth  to 
^e  encouragement  of  native  art,  and 
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etayLoyedBakUuiarePeruzgi  to  decorate 
Betcaro  with  his  pencil.  The  loggia 
wa»  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  cleverly  restored. 
The  chapel  was  entirely  built  by  this 
great  artist;  its  roof  was  ornamented 
by  him  with  the  most  delicate  frescoes, 
showing  that  in  fancy  and  in  grace  he 
had  derived  no  common  inspiration 
firom  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  whom 
he  professed  to  be  an  imitator.  The 
vestibule  of  the  villa  presents,  however, 
on  its  ceiling  a  still  more  celebrated 
work,  the  great  fresco  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  considered  by  Lanzi  to  be 
one  of  those  in  which  Peruzzi  most 
closely  approached  the  genius  of  Ra- 

Cl.  It  is  now  believed  to  have 
painted  from  his  design,  since  the 
engraving  of  Marc  Antonio,  professing 
to  be  from  a  drawing  by  Raphael,  pre- 
cisely corresponds  with  this  fresco. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage,  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety,  if 
not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national  vanity, 
which  promises  to  outlive  the  failing : 

"  Ed  to  dissi  al  poeta:  or  fa  giammai 
Gente  si  vana  come  la  Sanese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  si  di  assai.** 

Inf.  xxix. 
The  distinction  of  ranks  is  still  kept 
up  with  an  hereditary  tenacity  to  forms; 
even  in  some  of  the  schools  proofs  of 
nobility  are  required ;  but  the  Tolomei 
College,  under  the  management  of  the 
amiable  professors  of  the  Scolopii,  has 
at  length  emancipated  itself  from  these 
antiquated  pretensions,  which  cease  to 
be  harmless  when  they  insinuate  them- 
selves into  systems  of  education.  The 
pronunciation  and  accent  of  the  Sienese 
are  celebrated  for  their  purity,  and  the 
Tuscan  dialect  is  said  to  be  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  The  travel- 
ler, however,  will  hardly  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  how  far  this  re- 


putation is  well  founded,  unlem  he  «n* 
ters  into  society ;  and  even  then  he  will 
not  unfrequently  be  reminded  that  the 
Tuscan  pronunciation  is  not  altogether 
discarded.  Perhaps,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  Siena,  the  more  an 
English  traveller  becomes  acquunted 
with  Italy,  the  more  will  he  be  disposed 
to  assent  to  the  proverb, 

"  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romana.** 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  by  English  visitors 
who  pass  the  season  in  Italy ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitoes,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  that  they 
escaped  both  visitations  of  the  cholera. 
"  Siena,"  says  Sir  James  Clark,  "affords 
a  healthy  summer  residence  for  perscms 
who  are  not  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  which 
often  occur  here  during  the  summer, 
owing  to  the  high  and  exposed  situa* 
tion  of  the  place.  Siena  is  considerably 
cooler  in  the  summer,  and  much  colder 
in  the  winter  than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa, 
or  Nice.  The  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture is  660.  60,  being  6o  less  than 
Naples,  and  only  about  6o  more  than 
London ;  but  this  arises  from  the  cold- 
ness of  its  winter,  which  is  only  1<>.  38 
wanner  than  that  of  London.  Its  sum- 
mer temperature  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte  at  Naples,  but 
3°  warmer  than  that  of  the  baths  of 
Lucca.  Its  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  very  great.  It  is  a  dry  and  healthy 
climate,  and  altogether  a  safe  summer 
residence.  For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  disease, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  the  baths 
of  Lucca." 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  districts  in  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Its  bare  and  desolate  clay 
hills,  capped  with  tertiary  sandstone,  are 
generally  destitute  of  a  single  tree,  and 
the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  seems  to  have  been  des(^ted  by 
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«omr  natural  comridsion.  Ou  leaving 
Si«na  the  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Arbia,  and  follows  its  right  bank 
ior  nearly  two  stages, 

1  Monterone. 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reachiog 

1  Buonconvenio,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams.  [There 
are  two  Irms  here :  the  Cavallo  Inglese, 
axid  the  Europa;  the  vetturini  fre- 
quently  make  the  latter  one  of  the 
sleeping'places  between  Florence  and 
Rome.]  The  ancient  castle  of  Buon- 
convento,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
in  Tuscany,  is  infamous  in  Italian 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  The  emperor 
was  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  the  Guelph 
party  under  Robert  of  Naples,  when  ne 
stopped  here  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1313. 
He  received  the  communion  from  the 
bands  of  a  Dominican  monk,  Politian 
of  Montepuloiano,  and  expired  in  a  few 
hours.  *^  It  was  said,"  says  Sismondi, 
'^  that  the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of 
napel  in  the  consecrated  cup;  it  was 
said  also  that  Henry  was  already  at- 
tacked by  a  malady  which  he  con. 
cealed — a  carbuncle  had  manifested 
itself  below  the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  took  to  calm  the  burning  irri- 
tation, perhaps  occasioned  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  death."  The  contem- 
porary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  as- 
cribing the  event  to  poison,  but  recent 
critics  appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  fiction  of  the  Ghibelines,  who  found 
the  people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  If 
even  this  explanation  be  accepted,  the 
popular  credulity  on  the  subject  must 
be  received  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  From  Buoncon^ 
vento  a  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
Monte  Ulweto  Maggiore  ;  worth  visiting 
on  account  of  its  fine  frescoes  by  Luca 
SignoreUi,  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
B^edict,  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 
productions  o€  iSocbma.  ThePeretaand 
t^  SerlaJte  are  crossed  between  Buon- 


convento  and  Torrinieri.  The  road  is 
a  continued  and  wearisome  ascent ;  on 
a  hill  on  the  right  the  little  town  of 
Montalvino  is  passed. 

1  Torrinieri  (an  additional  horse  from 
this  place  to  Poderina,  and  vice  versB), 
Beyond  this  station  the  Asso  and  the 
Tuoma  are  crossed.  Another  steep  as- 
cent over  dreary  and  barren  hills  fairings 
us  to  San  Quirico,  where  a  road  on  the 
left  hand  leads  to  Pienza,  the  birth- 
place of  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius),  and 
of  his  nephew  Pius  III.,  who  built  a 
handsome  palace  in  the  town.  An  in- 
teresting excursion  might  be  made  from 
this  point  to  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi, 
both  Etruscan  cities  of  high  antiquity, 
from  whence  a  good  road  leads  throu^ 
Citta  del  la  Pieve  to  Orvieto,  and  from 
thence  to  Montefiascone. — (See  Route 
23.)  San  Quirico  has  two  small  Inm: 
the  Aquila  Nera,  said  to  be  clean  and 
moderate ;  and  II  Sole,  which  the  vet- 
turini generally  make  one  of  their 
sleeping-places.  The  Grothic  church, 
the  Chigi  palace,  and  the  old  square 
tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin, 
are  the  only  objects  in  the  village  which 
require  observation. 

1  Poderina,  on  the  river  Orcia.  A 
few  miles  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Scala,  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
vetturini.  Numerous  torrents  flow  down 
from  the  hills  into  the  Orcia  between 
this  and 

1  Ricorsi.  (An  additional  horse  to 
Radicofani.)  Close  to  this  place  are 
the  baths  of  San  Filippo,  the  deposit 
of  whose  calcareous  waters  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  u|x>n  medals  or  gems,  leaves  a 
deposit  which  hardens  into  the  most 
beautiful  casts ;  and  when  tnoulds  are 
used,  very  fine  cameos  are  produced. 
A  wild  and  dreary  road  winds  up  the 
barren  volcanic  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, through  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Formone.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  de- 
solation of  the  scene ;  huge  masses  of 
basalt  encumber  the  mountain,  and  ve« 
getation  seems  to  be  entirely  arrested^ 

1  Radicofani  {Inn,  La  Posta:  the 
best  sleeping-place  for  the  second  night 

K 
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from  Florence ;  it  was  formerly  a  hunt- 
ing-palace of  tbe  g^and-dukes.  Its  vast 
range  of  apartments,  with  their  high 
black  raftered  roofii  and  the  long  pas- 
sages, wete  considered  by  Mr.  Bedefbrd 
a  fitting  scene  of  a  sabbath  of  witches). 
The  moiuitain  of  Radicofani  is  said  to 
be  2470  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from 
its  great  height  it  commands  all  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  as  bleak 
and  dreary  as  itself.  The  geology  of 
the  mountain  is  interesting ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  Subapennine  marl,  covered 
with  enormous  fragments  of  volcanic 
matter,  among  which  are  several  small 
basaltic  columns*  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  cluster  of  volcanic  vents, 
which  relieved  Hie  northern  extremity 
of  ihe  present  Campagna,  and  which 
we  may  easily  trace  from  the  heights 
around  Bolsena  and  Viterbo.  The  vil- 
lage is  considerably  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain than  the  road;  it  is  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  but  contains  nothing 
to  attract  attention,  except  the  wild 
dress  and  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  tiw  summit  of 
ihs  cone,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Ghino 
di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight,  whose 
seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Clugny  when  on 
his  way  to  take  the  mineral  waters  of 
Tuscany  is  celebrated  by  Boccaccio. 
The  abbot's  ailments  appeared  to  Ghino 
c<^9able  of  a  simple  remedy,  for  he 
put  him  on  a  regimen  of  bread  and 
white  wine,  and  it  is  said  so  effectually 
cured  him,  that  he  found  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  drink  the  waters.  The 
Fort  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
much  later  times ;  during  the  last  cen^ 
tury  it  was  garrisoned,  but,  the  powder- 
magazine  having  blown  up,  the  Tuscan 
government  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  restore  it.  At  the  Dogana,  by 
the  road -side,  passports  are  examined 
and  viseed, 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rigo,  passing  the  esteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo, 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divides  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the  oateria 
of  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 


!■}  PohU  Centime  &e  Papal  Arontier 
station  and  custom-house,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elvella,  near  the  p«int 
where  that  torrent  and  the  Siele  fldl 
into  the  Paglia.  Passports  are  exa- 
mined and  viaeed  here,  and  trortllers 
unprepared  with  a  Latda  pa$tare  are 
generally  obliged  to  have  l^eir  luggage 
plumbed ;  but  here,  as  at  other  frontitr 
stations,  a  fee  will  greatly  faciUtete 
matten,  and  prevent  vexatious  de- 
tention. 

[An  additional  horse  from  Ponte 
Centino  to  Radicofani.  For  carriages 
with  four  or  six  horses,  besides  the  two 
additional  required  by  the  tariff,  the 
postmaster  of  Ponte  Centino  is  allowed 
to  attach  a  pair  of  oxen  from  the  oste- 
ria  di  Novella  to  Radicofani,  at  a  charge 
of  60  bajocchi.  In  this  case  the  course 
for  tbe  two  additional  horses,  estimated 
at  1^  post,  is  fixed  at  60  bajocchi  per 
horse.  Carriages  of  couri^s  and  others 
with  only  two  horses  are  not  subject  to 
the  regulation  as  regwdt  the  oxen.  An 
addidooal  horse  from  Ponte  Centino  to 
Acquapendeute.] 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  many 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be* 
tween  Radicofani  and  Acquapendeute 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continues, 
for  some  miles,  of  the  most  dreary  cha- 
racter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.  The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  long 
and  beautiful  ascent  leads  up  to 

1  Acquapendente  (^Inn,  Aquila 
d'Oro,  very  bad).  Passports  are  a^in 
examined  here,  and  sealed ;  a  charge  of 
one  paul  is  made  for  each  seal.  The 
approach  to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  offers  the  most  cheering 
c(»itrast  to  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  old  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  hill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  Subapennine 
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■Miit,  oapped  with  Ttdcanic  tnik  and 
iMsak.  During  tbe  aaeent,  on  the  right 
hand,  mom  short  banhic  colamni  an 
Men,  pvesMtiDg  in  tome  initancet  a 
pri^m  of  Mven  or  eight  sides.  Acqua- 
pendente  is  a  dull  and  dirty  episcopal 
town,  ia  the  delegation  of  Viterbo,  pos- 
Mssing  no  interest  whatever  except  that 
dtiived  from  its  romantic  position.  It 
waa  pienoudy  to  the  seventeenth  otn- 
tury  a  mere  stronghold,  with  few  inha- 
bitanti,  but  it  became  a  place  c/f  some 
importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in  1647, 
remored  here  the  episcopal  see  from 
Castro,  whidi  was  destroyed  as  a  pu- 
BiAmeot  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the 
murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popula- 
tion in  1833  was  3310.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  town 
without  recollecting  the  fame  of  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Acquapendonte,  bom  here  in 
1537.  Fabricius  was  the  successor  of 
the  celebrated  Fallopius  atPadua,  where 
he  filled  the  professor's  chair  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  His  name  is  immor- 
taliaed  in  medical  literature  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and 
other  important  facts  in  anatomy.  To 
the  English  traveller  it  is  particularly 
interesting,  since  Harvey  studied  under 
bim  at  ^4ua,  and  probably  received 
Irom  his  discoveries  his  first  impulse 
in  investigating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Fabricius  died  in  1619,  ^e 
year  in  which  his  illustrious  pupil 
began  to  teach  publicly  in  London  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  afVer  leaving  this  town ;  many 
of  the  tufft  hills  are  filled  with  grottoes, 
which  serve  as  habitations  to  the  shep- 
herds.    A  gradual  ascent  brings  us  to 

i  San  Lozenzo  Nnovo  {Inn,  Aquila 
Nem),  a  formal  village  built  in  a  circle 
on  the  brow  of  tbe  hill  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
at  his  own  cost,  as  an  asylum  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town,  which  was 
afflicted  with  malaria.  From  this  point 
the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena,  with  its  picturesque 
shores  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  covered 
with  oaks  to  their  very  summit.  On 
the  descent,  the  ruined  town  of  San 
Loreoio  Rvvinato,  surmounted  by  an 


old  tower  covered  with  ivy,  foriM  a 
striking  feature  in  &e  landscape. 

1  Bobemi  {Irm,  Aquila  d'Oro),  a 
small  town  of  1733  souls,  beautimlly 
STtimted  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  on  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsiniam. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  church  as  the  scene  of  the  mi- 
racle of  the  wafer.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  exa- 
mination. Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars,  and  inscribed  stones.  Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  granite  columns,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Norcia.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  with  a  fine 
bas-relief  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 
Volsinium  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  league,  and  was  so  opu- 
lent when  taken  by  the  Romans,  that 
it  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  contained 
no  less  tiian  2000  statues  (b.c.  7M), 
An  account  of  its  contest  with  Rome  is 
given  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  who 
notices  the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  her  temple.  At  a  later  period 
Volsinium  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus.  Besides  the  antiquities 
already  mentioned,  numerous  sepul- 
chres and  tumuli  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  together  with 
considerable  remains  of  an  amphithe- 
atre and  some  Roman  arches.  Large 
quantities  of  Etruscan  vases,  statues, 
and  other  relics  have  been  found  here 
in  recent  years ;  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 
ringatore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
discoveries.  The  triple  church  of  Sia. 
Cristina  has  a  facade  ornamented  with 
some  bas-reliefs  collected  from  the  an- 
cient temple  in  1512  by  Cardinal  de' 
Medici.  It  is  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, as  the  alleged  scene  of  the  famous^  ^ 
miracle,  to  which  the  genius  of  Raphael 
has  given  immortal  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
1263,  when  a  Bohemian  priest,  who 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  was  convinced  by  blood  flowing 
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from  the  Host  he  was  coDsecratmg.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event  Urban  IV., 
then  residing  at  Orvieto,  instituted  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark 
and  dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of 
chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
scene  of  the  miracle.  The  spot  where 
the  blood  fell  is  covered  with  an  iron 
grating. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  whose  circumference  is 
estimated  by  Caliudri  at  43,000  metres, 
which  would  give  about  26^  English 
miles.  It  has  the  form  of  an  extinct 
crater,  and,  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks,  has  been  frequently  regarded  as 
such  ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  points  out  the 
necessity  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
than  we  possess  before  the  hypothesis 
be  admitted,  especially  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
investigation  of  its  geology  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  dangerous  task,  for  the  trea- 
cherous beauty  of  the  lake  conceals 
malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ;  and  the 
shores,  although  there  are  no  traces  of 
a  marsh,  are  completely  deserted,  ex- 
cepting where  a  few  sickly  hamlets  are 
scattered  on  their  western  slopes.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  but  the  la- 
bourers dare  not  sleep  for  a  single  night 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day  ; 
and  a  vast  tract  of  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive country,  presenting  no  appre- 
ciable condition  of  soil  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  malaria,  is  reduced  to 
a  perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  ca- 
lamity. Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  with- 
out a  single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and 
with  scarcely  a  human  habitation  within 
sight  of  Bolsena ;  and  nothing  perhaps 
can  give  the  traveller  who  visits  Italy 
for  the  first  time  a  more  impressive  idea 
of  the  influence  of  malaria.  The  two 
small  islands,  the  largest  called  Bisen- 
tina,  and  the  smallest  Martana,  are 
picturesque  objects  from  the  hills.  The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  Amala- 
sontba,  queen  of  the  Groths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  and  the  niece 
of  Clevis;  she  was  strangled  in  her 


bath,  A.D.  535,  by  the  erder  or  wi&  the 
connivance  of  her  cousin  Theodatut, 
whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock  are 
shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  church  on  the  Bisentina 
was  built  by  the  Famese  family,  and 
decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  contains 
the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina  di  Bol- 
sena. The  Famesi  had  two  villas  on 
these  islands,  where  Leo  X.,  afber 
visiting  Viterbo  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  resided  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  The  lake  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  its  fish  ;  its  eela 
are  commemorated  by  Dante,  who  says 
that  Pope  Martin  IV.  killed  himself 
by  eating  them  to  excera : 

"  E  quella  faccia 
Di  Ik  da  lui,  pii  che  le  altre  trapunta, 
Ebbe  la  santa  chiesa  ib  le  siie  hraccia ; 
Dal  Torso  fu,  e  purga  per  digiuna 
Le  anguille  di  Bolsena  e  la  vemaccia." 
Ptt^^a^,xxiv. 

In  the  south-west  bend  of  the  lake, 
near  the  island  of  Martana,  is  the  little 
river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained  j 
it  flows  beneath  Toscanella,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cometo.  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  lake,  which  he  calls  the 
Tarquinian  lake,  and  his  account  of 
its  two  floating  islands,  will  interest 
the  classical  tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96) ; 
the  islands,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
disappeared,  for  the  description  cannot 
apply  to  Bisentina  and  Martana. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required 
irom  Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo;  and 
also  from  Bolsena  to  Montefiascone, 
but  not  vice  vertd  in  either  case.] 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsena,  the  tra- 
veller should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  tb^ 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
present  generally  five  or  six  sided 
prisms,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  hei^t. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  now  leads  us 
through  a  wood  abounding  in  majestic 
oaks,  and  presenting  some  exquisite 
prospects  over  the  lake.  The  wood 
has  been  cleared  for  some  hundred 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  c(Hicealment  of 
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wrote  on  the  walls  the  word  est  Cif  it 
good).  At  Montefiaseone  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  pleased  with  its  sweet 
wine,  that  be  wrote  the  e»t  three  times, 
a  mode  of  expressing  the  superiority 
of  liquors  which  recalls  the  XXX  of 
the  London  brewers.  The  ikct  is  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  much  longer  than 
the  luxurious  prelate  would  probably 
have  desired,  for  the  best  wine  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  fatal  treble  e»e. 

Near  the  inn  at  Montefiaseone  an 
interesting  road  branches  off  to  Orvieto 
and  Citta  della  Pieve,  from  whence  the 
traveller  may  proceed  either  to  Pe- 
rugia, or  to  Chiusi  and  Montepalciano. 
(See  Route  23.) 

From  Montefiaseone  to  Viterbo  the 
road  crosses  a  dreary  and  unenclosed 
country  destitute  of  interest.  About 
midway  between  the  towns  near  the 
Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the  road 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Fia  Casna,  which  com^ 
municated  between  Florence  and 
Rome,  passing  through  Chiusi,  Bol- 
sena,  Bagni  di  Serpa,  Trosso,  Vetralla, 
and  Sutri,  and  joining  the  Via  Ame- 
rina  at  Baccano,  from  which  place  the 
united  roads  entered  Rome  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Cassia.  Beyond  this 
fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Viterbo,  a  small  column  of  vapour 
marks  the  position  of  the  warm  sul- 
phureous lake  called  the  BuUcame,  ce- 
lebrated by  Dante : 


banditti,  who  formerly  gave  the  hill  of 
Bolsena  a  disagreeable  notoriety.  After 
a  long  ascent  we  reach  the  town  of 
Montefiaseone,  situated  on  an  isolated 
hiU  crowned  by  an  old  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

1  Montefiaseone  (/im,  Aquila  Nera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the  gate). 
An  episcopal  town  of  4809  souls,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
and  numerous  sepulchres  still  exist. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet in  spite  of  its  unfinished  firont 
has  an  imposing  air ;  its  octagonal 
cupola  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  works  of  San  Michele,  whose 
designs  are  also  recognised  in  several 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  Near 
the  gate  is  the  church  of  San  Flaviano, 
a  Gothic  building  founded  in  1030, 
and  restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262, 
presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  round 
and  pointed  arches.  From  the  gal- 
lery in  front  this  pope  is  said  to  have 
given  bis  benediction  to  the  people.  In 
the  subterranean  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  of  the 
wealthy  and  distinguished  family  of 
Fugger  of  Augsburg,  who  so  fre- 
quently replenished  the  coffers  of  the 
emperors  and  entertained  them  at  their 
palace,  now  well  known  to  travellers 
in  Grermany  as  the  hotel  of  the  Drei 
Mi^ren.  The  bishop  is  represented 
lying  on  his  tomb,  with  two  goblets 
on  each  side  of  his  mitre  and  under 
his  arms.  The  death  of  this  prelate, 
which  took  place  in  the  town,  was 
caused  by  his  drinking  too  freely  of 
the  wine  to  which  he  has  given  such 
extraordinary  celebrity.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  epitaph,  written  by  his  valet : 
Est,  Est,  Est.  Propter  nimium  est, 
Joannes  de  Foucris,  Dominus  meus, 
mortuus  est.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  inscription,  which  has  given 
rise  to  abundant  controversy,  appears 
to  be  simply  this :  the  bishop  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet  before- 
hand in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wmes  were  good,  in  which  case  he 


'*  Quale  del  Bulicame  esce  nuoello, 

Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
ThI  per  r  arena  giii  sen  giva  quella." 
Inf.  xiv. 

1  Viterbo  {Inns,  Aquila  Nera,  just 
inside  the  Florence  gate,  excellent; 
Angelo,  in  the  Piazza).  From  Viterbo 
to  Montefiaseone  the  post  is  reckoned  at 
1  J,  and  an  additional  horse  is  required 
by  the  tariff,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  delegations  of  the  Papal 
States,  embracing  a  superficial  extent 
of  203  square  leagues,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  113,041  souls.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  the 
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delegate.  The  populattoB  of  the  city 
is  13,849.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers  built  chiefly  by  the  Lom- 
bard kings ;  it  is  generally  well  built, 
and  its  streets,  though  narrow  and  dirty, 
are  paved  with  flag'Stones,  like  those  of 
Florence.  By  the  old  Italian  writers 
it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome  foun- 
tains and  beautiful  women. 

It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fanum  Folttmmee,  cele- 
l»%ted  as  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan 
cities  held  their  general  assemblies. 
The  present  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin  III.,  about 
1194;  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  several  popes,  and  the 
scene  of  numerous  conclaves  of  the 
sacred  college,  at  which  the  following 
pontiffs  were  elected:  Urban  IV.,  in 
1261 ;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264;  B.  Gre- 
gory X.,  in  1271 ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276 ; 
Nicholas  III.,  in  1277;  and  Martin 
IV.,  at  the  dictation  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  in  1281.  It  was  the  chief  city 
of  those  allodial  possessions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  extending  from 
Rome  to  Bolsena,  and  embracing  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  which 
that  princess  bequeathed  to  the  Holy 
See  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
constitutes  what  is  now  known  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Caihedraly  dedicated  to  San 
Lorenzo,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  built,  it  is 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
four  popes,  John  XXI.,  Alexander  IV., 
Adrian  V.,  and  Clement  IV,  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  picture  of  the  Glory 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Francesco  RomanelU, 
a  native  painter,  who  died  here  while 
preparing  to  remove  his  family  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  previously  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Mazaiin.  The 
pictures  illustrating  various  incidents 
m  the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by  his 
son  UrbanOf  and  are  cited  by  Lanzi  as 
works  of  considerable  promise,  but  he 
likewise  died  young.  The  subjects 
from  the  life  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  St. 
Stephen,  by  Marco  Benefial,  are  also 
noticed  by  Lanzi  among  the  best  works 


of  that  unequal  follower  of  DonM- 
nichtno  and  his  school.  In  the  Sbcristy 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  four  Evangelists,  attributed  to 
AU)ert  Durer  (?) ;  the  medallion  on  tb« 
roof  is  by  Carh  Marattu  But  these 
works  of  art  will  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller  as  much  as  the  re- 
collection of  the  atrocity  which  has 
associated  this  ancient  edifice  with  the 
history  of  England.  It  was  at  the  high 
altar  of  this  cathedral  that  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  was  murdered  by  Guy  de 
Montfort,  the  fourth  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
killed  in  1265,  at  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham, fighting  against  Henry  III.  On 
that  occasion  the  body  of  the  earl 
was  dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  royal- 
ists; his  son,  Guy  de  Montfort,  who 
was  also  present  in  the  battle,  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  king  and  his 
family  for  this  outrage.  No  oppor* 
tunity,  however,  occurred  for  a  few 
years;  but  the  grandson  of  the  notorious 
persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  vow,  and  an  acci- 
dental visit  to  this  city  at  length  threw 
one  of  the  young  princes  of  England  in 
his  way.  After  the  battle  of  Taglia- 
cozzo,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis,  His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples,  The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
the  cardinals  to  bring  the  long  inter- 
regnum to  a  close,  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  During 
his  residence  at  Viterbo,  many  of  the 
crusaders  who  had  returned  from  Tunis 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.  Among  the  latter 
was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  lieutenant 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.  On  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,  Henry, 
son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III,  of  England.  The  prince 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his 
return  from  Africa,  whither  he  bad  ae- 
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compsnied  bit  covitin  Edwajrd.  The 
young  prioc9  was  kneeling  at  the  altar 
duriiig  the  celebration  of  naas,  when 
Guy  de  Moutfcnrt  ruibed  upon  him  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  The 
prince  instantly  expired,  and  the  mur- 
derer walked  out  of  the  church  unmo^ 
lested«  He  said  to  his  attendants  at  the 
door,  **  I  have  been  avenged ."  **  How  f 
said  one  of  them,  **  was  not  your  father 
dragged  in  the  dust  f'  At  these  words 
he  returned  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.  He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ha* 
remma,  but  Charles  was  afraid  to 
Imnish  him  for  the  crime.  Prince 
Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of 
France,  were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the 
time,  but  they  quitted  it  immediately, 
indignant  at  the  weakness  of  Charles 
in  allowing  the  murderer  to  go  un- 
punished. Giovanni  Yillani,  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  these  facts,  states 
that  "  the  heart  of  Henry  was  put  into 
a  golden  cup,  and  placed  on  a  pillar 
at  Loudon  Bridge,  over  the  river 
Thames,  for  a  memorial  to  the  English 
of  the  said  outrage.''  (Lib.  vii.,  c.  40.) 
Dante,  the  true  historian  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  also  commemorated  this  cir- 
cuoostance,  and  has  placed  the  mur- 
derer in  hell,  in  that  seventh  circle 
guarded  by  the  Minotaur  and  the  Cen- 
taurs, which  is  surrounded  by  a  river 
of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those  whose 
sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished  : 
'*  Pooo  piti  oltro  il  Oentaoro  si  affissi 

Sovra  una  gente,  che  infino  alia  gola 

Parca  che  di  quel  bulicame  ascisse. 
Mostrocci  una  ombi  a  dalla  uu  canto  sola, 

Dieendo :  colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  dio 

Lo  oor,  che  in  stt  Tamigi  anoor  si  oula." 
Inf.  xii. 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the 
cathedral  of  Viterbo  additional  in- 
terest in  the  estimation  of  English 
travellers :  it  was  in  its  piazza  that 
Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  wore  the  tiara,  compelled  Frede- 
rick BarbaroBsa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  pres^ce  of  the  papal  and  im- 


perial courts  by  holding  his  ttirmp 
while  he  dismounted  from  hit  mule. 
The  haughty  emperor  only  yielded  at 
the  persuasion  c^T  his  courtiers,  who 
suggested  the  precedent  of  Lothario; 
but  Frederick,  deeply  felt  the  injury, 
and  consoled  himself,  according  to  the. 
contemporary  historians,  by  declaring 
that  he  paid  this  homage  not  to  the 
pope,  but  to  the  apostle  of  whom  he 
was  the  recognised  representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Epis* 
copal  Palace  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  greatly  ruined,  but  itill  retaining 
many  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  popes.  The  great 
hall  is  still  shown  in  which  the  con- 
clave was  assembled  at  the  command 
of  Charles  of  Aojou,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a 
deliberation  of  thirty-three  months, 
they  elected  Tebaldo  Visconti  to  the 
papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
X.  In  the  same  hall  the  cardinals  aAer- 
wards  elected  Martin  IV.,  after  an  in- 
terregnum of  six  months,  though  not 
until  Charles  of  Anjou  had  excited  an. 
insurrection  against  them  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  monarch  the  citizens 
removed  the  roof  in  order  to  force 
them  to  an  election ;  and  then  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsini 
and  Latino,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  council.  It  is  said 
that  the  municipal  archives  still  pre- 
serve letters  of  these  cardinals  dated 
from  "the  roofless  palace."  Another 
chamber  is  shown,  in  which  John 
XXI.  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
roof  in  1277. 

The  church  of  the  Convent  of  Sta, 
Roia  contains  the  body  of  the  saint, 
one  of  the  heroines  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whose  history,  like  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline  party 
she  retired  into  exile,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  great  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  to  Viterbo,  where  she  died  a*- 
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the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  noon  after- 
wards canonized  by  the  Guelph  party. 
Her  body,  resembling  that  of  a  black 
mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  reverence  on 
account  of  her  numerous  reputed  mi- 
racles. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
behind  the  hotel,  contains  the  celebrated 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastian 
del  Piomboy  painted,  as  we  learn  from 
Vasari,  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo  :  **  L'invenzione  perd  ed  il  car- 
tone  fu  di  Michelagnolo ;  fu  quell' 
opera  tenuta  da  chiunque  lo  vide  vera- 
mente  bellissima,  onde  acquistd  Sebas- 
tiano  grandissimo  credito,  e  confermd 
il  dire  di  coloro  che  lo  favorivano." 
Lanzi  also  cites  this  work  as  one  of 
those  in  which  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
patronised  him  after  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael, to  the  prejudice  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  the  other  eminent  followers 
of  the  rival  school.  The  picture  is 
badly  placed,  and  requires  a  much 
stronger  light,  but  its  effect,  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  is  very 
striking. 

The  church  of  the  Osservanti  del 
Paradiso  has  another  work  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which, 
according  to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Find, 

The  church  called  della  Morte  has  a 
picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, by  Salvator  Rosa. 

S,  Jgnazio  has  a  picture  of  the  saint 
at  the  high  altar,  by  Ckiv.  d'Arpino,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  small  painting  of 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Marcello  Fe- 
nustiy  another  artist,  whom  Lanzi  men- 
tions with  great  praise  for  his  skill  in 
embodying  the  ideas  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, by  whom  this  work  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed. 

Sta,  Maria  della  Ferita  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  of  the  Sposalizio,  by 
Lorenzo  di  Giacomo  da  Fiterbo,  who 
completed  it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  highly  curious 
in  the  history  of  art,  indepeudeqtiy  of 


the  fact  that  all  the  heads  in  the  ptc- 
ture  are  portraits  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
as  a  study  of  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

S^.  Angelo  in  Spata  presents  in  its 
facade  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  with  b 
fine  bas-relief  of  a  boar-hunt,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  it  contains 
the  ashes  of  Galiana,  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Italy.  This  celebrated 
personage  is  described  as  the  Helen  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  her  beauty  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  war  between 
Rome  and  Viterbo,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated.  In  the  capitu- 
lation which  followed,  the  Romans  sti- 
pulated that  they  were  *'  to  be  allowed 
a  last  sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accord- 
ingly shown  to  them,*'  says  Valery, 
"  from  one  of  the  windows  still  existing 
in  the  exterior  of  an  old  tower  of  the 
ancient  gate  of  St  Antony." 

The  Palazzo  PubbUco,  begun  iii  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  Its  court  contains  two 
large  Etruscan  tombs,  with  figures  i» 
relief  and  inscriptions,  and  an  elegant 
fountain.  In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia 
degli  Ardenti  are  the  frescoes  of  Bal- 
dassare  Croce,  the  scholar  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  and,  according  to  Malvasia,  the 
imitator  of  Guido.  Their  style  is  men- 
tioned by  Lanzi  as  *^  facile,  naturale, 
da  meritargli  nome  di  buon  pratico  e  di 
buon  frescanti ;  di  caraccesco  non  cost 
facilmente."  The  museum  of  the  aca- 
demy is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
local  antiquities  :  it  contains  some  fine 
Etruscan  tombs  in  terra-cotta,  vases, 
and  other  Etruscan  remains,  some  Ro- 
man inscriptions  and  sarcophagi.  Among 
the  paintings  is  a  Visitation,  by  Fran-- 
cesco  Romanelli,  whose  San  Lorenzo  at 
the  cathedral  has  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious page. 

The  principal  Fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca, 
constructed  in  1666  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  die  Pakuo  Pubblico. 
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Outside  ihe  Roman  gate  is  the  Do^ 
minican  Convent^  remarkable  as  the 
residence  of  Fra  Giovanni  Nanni,  bet- 
ter known  as  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who 
wrote  seventeen  books  which  he  repre- 
sented to  be  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
writers,  particularly  of  Xenophon,  Ar- 
chilochus,  and  Manetho;  they  were 
printed  in  1498,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  were  believed  by  scholars  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Like  most  other 
authors  of  literary  forgeries,  Annius 
found  that  those  who  were  deceived 
into  an  admiration  of  his  discoveries 
not  only  never  forgave  the  deception, 
but  accorded  him  less  credit  fur  his 
learning  than  he  deserved. 
•  The  Palazzo  San  Martino,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit  for 
its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by  which  a 
carrii^  may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories. 
It  also  contains  the  portrait  of  the  dis- 
Uw  ^' solute  Olimpia  Maidalchini  Pamfili, 
nieoe  of  Innocent  X.,  with  her  bed  and 
ks  leather  furniture.  Numerous  tales 
are  related  of  the  intrigues  of  Olimpia 
in  this  palace,  and  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  oi  her  lovers  through  a 
trap-door,  the  ordinary  fate  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  to  the  humble  lovers 
of  intriguing  princess^  in  the  middle 
ages. 

On  the  road  to  Orte  and  Nami  are 
two  objects  of  some  interest:  the  cele- 
brated sanctuary  and  Domenican  con- 
vent of  the  Madonna  della  Quercia,  and 
the  FiUa  Lante  at  Bagnaja,  The  Ma- 
donna della  Quercia,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  is  remarkable  for 
its  splendid  roof,  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Over  its  three 
doors  are  some  beautiful  bas-reliefs  in 
terra-cotta,  by  Luca  deUa  Robbia,  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna on  the  oak  from  which  it  was 
found  suspended,  and  which  gives  name 
to  the  church.  The  campanile  contains 
a  bell  said  by  Calindri  to  weigh  13,500 
lbs.  The  ground  in  front  of  this  con- 
vent is  the  scene  of  the  two  famous  fairs 
of  Viterbo:  the  first,  established  by 
Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  lasts  fifteen  days;  the 
second,  founded  bv  the  emperor  Fre- 


derick IL  in  1240,  begms  on  the  22nd 
September  and  ends  on  the  6th  October. 
The  nUa  Lante  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  architecture,  and  is  ascribed 
to  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Riario,  and  finished 
by  Cardinal  Gambera,  in  allusion  to 
whose  name  the  cascade  is  made  to 
assume  in  its  fall  from  the  mountain 
the  form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is 
now  almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ;  to 
which  Cardinal  Gambera  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their 
labours. 

Ortey  a  few  miles  beyond  this,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  ancient  Horta,  one  of 
the  military  colonies  of  Augustus.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  a  fine  bridge,  called 
the  bridge  of  Augustus,  and  some  ex- 
tensive remains  of  baths.  To  the  south, 
BeutaneUo  marks  the  site  of  Castellum 
Amerinum,  near  which  was  the  estate 
of  Calpurnius,  father-in-law  of  Pliny 
the  younger.  In  the  Val  d'Orte  the 
small  lake  called  the  Valdemone,  filled 
up  with  rushes,  is  the  ancient  Lake 
Vadimon,  whose  floating  islands  are 
beautifully  described  in  the  eighth 
epistle  of  Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the 
villa  of  his  father-in-law  gave  him  lei- 
sure and  opportunity  to  observe  them. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated 
for  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  309,  which  completely 
destroyed  their  political  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  A  subsequent 
battle  was  fought  here  by  the  Etrus- 
cans in  alliance  with  the  Gauls  and 
Boii,  but  they  were  again  defeated  by 
the  Romans  under  Dolabella.  A  few 
miles  south  of  Bassanello,  Galkte,  a 
town  of  some  consequence  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  marks  the  site  of  ancient 
Fescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial 
songs  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Carmina  Fescennina. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  excursion 
which  can  be  made  from  this  road  is 
that  to  the  valley  of  Ckittel  d'Atso,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Vol- 
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ttunna,  distant  about  six  miles  from 
Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated  that  the 
cliffs  of  this  and  the  four  adjoining 
valleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  cavern-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  the  tra- 
veller may  perhaps  be  induced  to  |M'o- 
long  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  so  remarkable  a  spot.  It  will 
be  much  more  desirable  to  hire  horses 
or  donkeys  for  the  excursion,  than  to 
attempt  it  in  a  carriage;  and  tiiose  who 
do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo  may 
proceed  by  Vetralla  and  Cappanacce, 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  Lago 
di  Vico,  to  Ronciglione,  the  next  post- 
station  on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  carry  provi- 
sions from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account 
to  omit  to  take  torches,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 
As  there  is  much  to  explore,  travellers 
should  start  from  Viterbo  at  a  very 
early  hour,  in  order  to  have  the  day 
before  them;  they  may  then  visit  the 
four  valleys,  and  reach  Viterbo  or  Ron- 
ciglione in  good  time  before  dark.  The 
principal  of  these  valleys  are  those  of 
Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and  San 
Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a  path- 
way leads  ofif  the  high  road  of  Vetralla. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
after  leaving  the  road  is  the  magnificent 
ruined  fortress  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, called  Castel  d'Asso,  marking  by 
its  name,  as  well  as  by  its  Etruscan 
foundations,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cas- 
tellum  Axiae,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  No- 
tiling  can  be  imagined  more  grand  or 
imposing  than  the  appearance  of  this 
noble  fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  artist  might  find  abundant 
occupation  in  the  fine  combinations  it 
makes  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  in  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavern-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up 
both  sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall 
into   it.    These    extraordinary    tombs 


were  first  made  known  by  Profesor 
Orioli  of  Bologna.  Their  general  a|>- 
pearance  resembles  the  Egyptian  style, 
particularly  in  the  doors,  which  are 
narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom  ;  over 
many  of  them  are  deep  inscriptions 
in  the  oldest  Etruscan  character,  the 
letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  exam- 
ples of  mouldings ;  but  they  want  the 
projecting  cornice  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a  complete  resem- 
blance to  Egyptian  structures.  These 
lofty  doorways,  however,  are  merely 
sculptured  in  the  cliff;  a  smaller  do<Mr 
at  their  base,  easily  concealed  by  earth, 
leads  into  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Host 
of  these  are  single  chambers,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  sice, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently  vaulted. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronse 
and  marble  figures,  vases«  and  scarabei 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance;  but  all  the  tombs 
have  evidently  been  plundered,  proba- 
bly by  the  Romans.  After  exploring 
the  valley  of  Castel  d^Asso,  travellers 
should  follow  up  the  valley  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  visit  Bieda,  which  is  still  a 
considerable  town,  occupying  the  site 
of  Blera  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  the  town,  and  of  which 
the  ancient  bridge  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Poiite  della  Rocca.  The 
valley  of  Norchia  also  falls  into  those 
just  mentioned,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  Doric  style  of  its  tombs.  In  regard 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  visitor  will  be 
struck  by  the  frequent  repetiti<ni  of  ike 
word  Ecasu,  or  Eccuutkf  so  commonly 
met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in  oUier 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  be^i  sup- 
posed to  signify  '^  adieu,''''  uid  "  it 
would  seem,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
'^that  some  goieral  meaning  must 
be  expressed  by  words  so  frequently 
repeated,  but  nothing  satisfactory  has 
yet  appeared  as  an  interpretation.  The 
interpretation  of  the  inscription  at  Cas- 
tel d' Asso  and  other  Etruriaa  cities  has 
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kitiaerto  wholl  j  defied  the  effioiti  of  the 
learned.  It  is  in  vain  that  Laozi  and 
PaMeri  luive  with  great  toil  and  learning 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eugu- 
bian  tables :  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rons  remains  of  Etruscan,  '•  Ril  avil ' 
(vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and  some 
proper  names  are  all  that  have  ever  been 
satififaotorily  made  out  in  this  language. 
It  may  be  observed  that  brass  arms 
have  been  found  in  these  sepulchres, 
which  seem  to  refer  them  to  a  very  an- 
cient period.  It  is  remarkable  that 
scarabaei  also,  in  camelian  and  other 
stones,  ate  frequently  met  with  here,  as 
in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek  or 
Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon  them." 

If  an  examination  of  these  extraordi- 
nary valleys  should  lead  the  traveller 
to  desire  a  more  minute  acquaintance 
with  this  district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  an  excursion  from  Yiterbo 
to  Tarquinii  and  Cometo ;  but  as  this 
would  lead  him  altogether  away  from 
the  Roman  road,  and  would  require 
preparations  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tions, it  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  journey,  and  will  therefore  be 
described  under  "  Excursions  from 
Rmne." 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the  army 
of  die  emperor  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  the  pope,  and  the  troops  of 
Rome,  then  in  opposition  to  their  own 
pontiff  who  by  a  more  singular  coin- 
cidence formed  an  alliance  with  his 
hereditary  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  insurrection  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  papal  forces  oa  this  occasion 
were  commanded  by  an  English  pre- 
late, Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, by  whom  the  Romans  were 
defeated  with  immense  loss. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required  by 
the  tariff  from  Viterbo  to  Tlmposta.! 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  b^uis 
immediately  to  ascend  the  steep  vol- 
canic hill  of  Monte  C^ino,  the  clas- 
sical Ciminus,  whose  dense  forests  served 
as  a  barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome 
for  SQ  many  ages  prior  to  ^e  memora- 


ble march  of  Fabius.  It  is  clothed 
with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and  brush- 
wood, among  which  tower  some  noble 
oaks  and  chesnut-trees,  interspersed 
occasionally  with  stone-pines.  The 
summit  commands  an  extensive  view, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Radicofaui,  and 
embracing  within  its  range  Soracte,  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Below  is  the  Lago  di 
Vico,  or  Lacus  Cimini : 

'*  £t  Cimini  cum  monte  lacum,  lucosque 
Capenos."  Virg.  JEn.,  vii. 

1  L'Imposta,  a  post-station. 

The  road  now  descends  the  moun- 
tain, skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
lake,  a  beautiful  basin  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  whose  steep  sides  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and  its 
volcanic  origin  is  proved  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  partly  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
traditions  that  it  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
sinking,  during  which  a  city  called 
Succinium  was  swallowed  up.  Several 
ancient  writers  mention  that  when  the 
water  was  clear  the  ruins  of  this  city 
might  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Before  reaching  Ronciglione  a  narrow 
road  on  the  left  hand  leads  through  a 
forest  aboimding  in  some  charming 
scenes  to  the  celebrated  castle  of 
Caprarola,  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by  that  illus- 
trious architect  for  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  Cimino.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  fortified  domestic  ar- 
cnitecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  perhaps  unrivalled,  at  least  in  Italy. 
It  is  pentagonal  in  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  bastions  and  a  fosse. 
The  substructions  of  the  palace  are  of 
the  most  solid  and  imposing  kind. 
The  apartments  are  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Federico, 
Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuccari,  by 
Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola  himself, 
whose  perspectives  are  by  no  means  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  many  interest- 
ing works  of  art  for  which  this  majestic 
castle   is  remarkable.    Each  room  is 
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devoted  to  some  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  Famese  family,  or  to  some  alle- 
gorical subject ;  "  Ninna  cosa,"  says 
Lanzi,  speaking  of  Taddeo  Zuccari, 
"  gli  fa  nome  al  mondo  quanto  le  pit- 
ture  del  palazzo  Famese  di  Caprarola, 
che  si  trovano  intagliate  in  giusto  vo- 
lume dal  Prenner  nel  1748 ;  cuntengono 
le  geste  de*  Famesi,  illustri  in  toga  e  in 
armi ;  vi  ha  pure  altre  istorie  profane 
e  sacri."  The  Sala  degli  Annali  has 
the  fine  fresco  of  Taddeo  Zuccari,  re- 
presenting the  entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Paris  between  Francis  I.  and  Cardi- 
nal Famese,  who  is  riding  on  a  mule : 
Taddeo  has  introduced  himself  and  his 
two  brotliers  as  the  supporters  of  the 
canopy.  The  Stanza  del  Sonno  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  poetical  subjects, 
now  nearly  destroyed,  which  were  sug- 
gested by  AnnibaJe  Caro,  whose  letter 
on  the  subject  has  been  published  in 
the  *  Lettere  Pittoriche,'  and  the  *  Bi- 
blioteca  Scelta,'  of  Silvestri  at  Milan. 
All  the  subjects  illustrated  by  the 
Zuccari  are  engraved  in  Prenner's 
*  Illustri  Fatti  Famesiani  coloriti  nel 
Real  Pal.  di  Caprarola,'  quoted  by 
Lanzi,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1748. 
The  arabesques  of  Tempesta  are  also 
interesting ;  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  he 
has  represented  himself  on  horseback  in 
the  female  dress  which  lie  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  from  his  work, 
but  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
the  people  of  the  oistle,  who  compelled 
him  to  return  and  complete  his  engage- 
ments. In  the  gardens  is  the  elegant 
Palazzuoh,  designed  by  Vignola  as 
the  casino  of  the  casde;  travellers 
should  on  no  account  fail  to  visit  it,  if 
it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
prospect  from  its  upper  terrace.  It  is 
stated  that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  during 
his  visit  to  Caprarola,  made  an  observa- 
tion similar  to  that  already  recorded  in 
the  account  of  the  Villa  Lanti  at 
Viterbo :  "  Che  sari  il  paradiso !"  he 
remarked ;  **  Oh !  meglio  sarebbe  stato 
aver  dato  a'  poveri  tanto  denaro  spe- 
sovi."  The  answer  of  Cardinal  Far- 
nese  may  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
reply  to  all  similar  observations  of 
mistaken  philanthropists:  **Di  averlo 


egli  dato  a*  poveri  a  poco  a  poco»  ma 
fattoglielo  guadagnare  con  i  loro  tudorU* 

1  Ronciglione  {Intu^  Leone  d'  Oro, 
post ;  Aquila  Nera :  both  dii-ty  and  in- 
ferior. If  the  traveller  can  manage  to 
do  so,  he  should  arrange  to  sleep  at  some 
other  station;  though  almost  all  vet- 
turini  try  to  stop  here).  An  additional 
horse  from  Ronciglione  up  the  moun- 
tain to  rimposta.  This  is  the  last 
place  entirely  free  from  malaria  be^ 
tween  Viterbo  and  Rome.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque town  of  4600  souls,  prettily- 
situated  on  a  precipitous  point  of  rock 
above  a  deep  and  wooded  ravine,  in  tiie 
sides  of  which  are  several  sepuldiral 
chambers.  Its  ruined  Gothic  castle  ia 
a  striking  object  on  approaching  the 
town.  Ronciglione  was  burnt  by  the 
French  during  the  first  invasion,  but  it 
has  since  risen  into  importance  as  & 
manufacturing  town,  and  its  iron'W(nrk« 
and  paper-mills  are  particularly  flou- 
rishing. The  iron  is  imported  from 
Elba,  and  is  smelted  at  Bracciano  be- 
fore it  reaches  Ronciglione.  NotwiUi- 
standing  the  impulse  given  to  the  town 
by  these  establishments,  many  of  its 
fine  old  palaces  are  still  compara- 
tively deserted,  and  fast  falling  to 
decay.  The  Roman  gate  bears  the 
name  of  Odoardo  Famese.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  we  enter  upon  the*  cele- 
brated plain,  so  well  known  as  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  a  tract  of  country 
stretching  from  the  hills  of  Etruria  to 
the  Circsean  promontory  near  Terra- 
cina,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west:  its  length  is  estimated  at 
about  90  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  about  30  miles. 

From  Ronciglione  a  road,  practica- 
ble for  carriages,  leads  to  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Sutri,  from  whence  another 
tolerable  road  communicates  with  the 
high  post-road  near  Monterosi ;  so  that 
travellers  encumbered  with  heavy  cu- 
riages  might  make  a  detour  from  Ron- 
ciglione, either  in  the  light  caritelXe  of 
the  country  or  cm  horseback,  and  rejoin 
their  carriages  at  Monterosi. 

Sutri  occupies  the  precise  site  of  the 
ancient  £itruscan  town  of  Sutrium*  one 
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of  the  cities  whose  alliance  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  attacks  from  the 
other  tribes  of  Etruria.  It  is  sitaated 
on  a  long  insulated  rock  of  volcanic 
tufa,  forming,  in  combination  with  the 
mvines  hy  which  it  is  surrounded,  an 
exceedingly  striking  picture.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with"  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1798.  In  the 
deep  valley  passed  on  approaching  the 
gate  from  this  side  are  numerous  sepul- 
chral chambers,  but  they  are  not  so 
remarkable  as  those  we  slutU  observe  in 
the  lower  valley  on  leaving  the  town 
fw  Monterosi.  In  many  parts  the  an- 
cient walls  may  still  be  traced.  At  the 
ibot  of  another  insulated  eminence  is 
the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus,  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  so 
perfect  as  to  deserve  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  unique.  The  steps  are  worn 
in  some  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  stages  are 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only  where 
there  existed  obvious  deficiencies  in  the 
rock  ;  with  tliis  exception  the  amphi- 
theatre has  no  masonry.  Its  length 
is  given  by  Calindri  at  290  feet,  and 
jtB  breadth  at  about  270.  Nearer  the 
town  is  a  sepulchral  chamber  with  a 
pillar  in  the  centre,  called  the  '^  Grotta 
d*Orlando,"  in  which  tradition  relates 
that  Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin 
was  bom;  the  inhabitants  also  claim 
Pontius  Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri. 
The  modem  town  has  a  population  of 
2000  souls,  but,  although  several  popes 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
held  councils  there,  it  contains  nothing 
of  remarkable  interest ;  the  views  from 
some  of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the 
valley  are  very  beautiful.  On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  perpen- 
dicular face  of  rock,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral  chambers, 
many  of  which  have  traces  of  columns, 
pediments,  and  architectural  facades. 
Several  of  these  have  apparently  been 
fronted  with  stone  of  a  difi'erent  quality,' 
but  these  ornaments  have  been  removed, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  cavities 
which  received  them.     These  chambers 


are  well  worthy  of  examination ;  and 
indeed  Sutri  has  been  so  little  explored 
that  it  offers  a  more  ample  field  per- 
haps than  any  other  Etruscan  settle- 
ment so  easily  accessible  from  the  high 
road.  We  again  join  the  Roman  road 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  from 
Siena  and  Pemgia,  and  soon  reach 
Monterosi. 

The  direct  road  from  Ronciglione  to 
Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

1    Monterosi,    "j 

1    Baccano,       I       Described  in 

1    LaStorta,     f         Route  27. 

1 J  Rome,  J 


\'  ROUTE  27. 

FLORENCE   TO   ROME    BY  AREZZO   AND 
PERUGIA. 

27^  Posts. 

[Before  leaving  Florence  persons  tra- 
velling with  their  own  carriage  should 
write  to  their  correspondent  or  banker 
at  Rome,  or  to  the  British  consul,  for  a 
lascia  passare  for  the  frontier  custom- 
house at  Monte  Gualandro,  and  for  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  §  2.  Passports  must 
have  the  visa  of  the  British  minister  at 
Florence,  the  police,  and  the  Papal 
nuncio.  §  1.]  This  beautiful  road  is 
five  posts  and  a  quarter  longer  than 
that  by  Siena,  but  surpasses  it  both 
in  picturesque  and  in  historical  in- 
terest. On  leaving  Florence  it  ascends 
the  upper  Val  d*Arao,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  follows  the  curve 
of  the  Arao  as  far  as  Incisa. 

There  is  a  more  direct  road  from 
Florence  to  Incisa  through  8,  Donato; 
which  is  generally  followed  by  the 
vetturini.  It  is  seven  miles  shorter; 
but  as  it  crosses  the  chain  of  the  Chianti, 
it  is  much  more  hilly  than  the  post- 
road.  From  the  summit  of  the  nass  of 
S.  Donato  the  view  looking  back  over 
the  valley  of  Florence  is  extremely  fine, 
and  in  clear  weather  extends  to  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Pistoja.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  noble  view  of  the  upper  Val 
d^Arao.  The  road  winds  round  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  villa  di  Torre 
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k  Cona,  belonging  to  the  MarquU  Ri- 
nuccini,  whose  family  constructed  this 
portion  of  the  road  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  their  house,  while  a  perfectly  level 
road  might  have  been  formed  in  the 
valley  below. 

The  post-road  is  less  hilly  than  that 
by  San  Donato,  but  the  beauties  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Amo  do  not  begin 
until  we  approach  Incisa.  About  a  mile 
from  Florence,  on  the  left  hand,  before 
reaching  Rovizzano,  is  the  ancient  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Salvi,  the  refectory  of 
which  contains  a  fresco  of  St.  Benedict 
and  other  saints,  and  a  Last  Supper, 
considered  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Andrea  del  Sario.  It  is  also  memora- 
ble as  the  spot  where  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  encamped  in  1312,  prior  to  the 
siege  of  Florence,  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dante,  who  was  soon  to 
be  banished  from  it  for  ever. 

1^  Pontassieve,  a  small  town  and 
post'Station  on  the  Sieve,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Amo.  The  new 
mountain-road  to  Fori!  branches  off  at 
this  place.  (Route  8.)  From  Pontas- 
sieve excursions  are  generally  made  to 
the  three  great  sanctuaries  of  Tuscany — 
Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  LaVema ; 
the  first  of  which  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  English  traveller  as  the  scene 
which  furnished  our  great  poet  with  the 
details  of  his  "  delicious  Paradise." 
[See  Northern  Hand  BooA^]  The  road 
soon  after  leaving  Pontassieve,  following 
the  bend  of  the  river,  turns  rapidly  to 
the  south,  and  presents  a  succession  of 
rich  and  beautiful  landscapes  which 
are  not  surpassed  in  Italy.  About  mid- 
way between  Pontassieve  and  Incisa,  a 
bridge  over  the  Amo  leads  to  Ponte  a 
Rignano.  The  Amo  is  crossed  imme- 
difl^y  oiq)osite  to 

1^  Incisa  (/««,  La  Posta,  indifferent), 
a  small  town  in  which  ^e  family  of 
Petrarch  had  its  origin.  We  now  pro- 
ceed along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo, 
passing  through  Figline  to  S.  Gio- 
Tanni. 

Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  have 
at  various  times  been  discovered  in 
the  valleys  north  of  Figline,  at  Monte 
Carloi  near  San  Giovanni,  associated 


with  fresh-water  shells,  near  Levane 
and  Montevarchi,  and  in  ihe  plain  of 
Arezzo.  The  Italian  antiquaries,  ig» 
norant  of  natural  history,  and  eager  to 
connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  proclaimed  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  eV^ 
phants.  The  fossil  bones  include  those 
of  the  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  hyena.  The 
upper  Val  d'  Arno  is  renuurkable  for  its 
interesting  strata,  abounding  in  fresh- 
water testacea,  which  may  he  studied 
with  great  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. These  curious  formations,  evi- 
dently the  deposits  of  a  fresh- water 
lake,  will  atlbrd  much  interest  to  the 
geologist  who  has  time  to  linger  on  this 
road. 

1  S.  Giovanni.  This  little  town  is 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Maaac* 
cio ;  it  recalls  also  the  name  of  another 
native  painter,  Giovanni  MaiMzzi, 
better  kuown  as  Giovanni  da  S,  Gio- 
vanni,  extolled  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the 
best  fresco-painters  of  Italy.  In  the 
Cathedral  are  still  to  be  seen  some  in* 
teresting  examples  of  his  bold  and 
original  style :  on  the  left  steps  ascend- 
ing to  it  is  his  fresco  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ;  on  the  right,  the  Sposalizio;  at 
the  high  altar  is  the  Behead  mg  of  St 
John,  and  in  the  right  aisle  the  St. 
Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  saints,  by  the  school  of 
Siena;  the  Madonna  at  the  altar  of 
the  right  aisle  is  by  Mataocio.  On  the 
left  of  the  door  is  shown  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  a  withered  body  of  a  man, 
huilt  up  in  the  church-wall,  and  die- 
covered  a  few  years  ago  during  some 
repairs.  It  still  remains  in  its  original 
position,  l^ut  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history. 

At  Montevarchi,  the  chief  market 
and  agricultural  town  of  the  valley, 
the  road  begins  to  leave  the  Amo,  ax»d 
crosses  a  small  stream  called  the  Am- 
bra,  shortly  before  it  arrives  at  Levane. 
Montevarchi  is  often  made  a  sleeping- 
place  by  the  vetturini.  It  is  the  aeat  of 
the ' Accademia  Val  d'  Ancese,  the  mu- 
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seum  of  which,  rich  in  fomil  remains^ 
it  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  scientific 
traTeller. 

1  Levane  (/im,  La  Posta,  tolerable). 

1  PoDticino,  a  mere  pott-station. 

A  feyr  miles  before  reaching  Arez20, 
nMr  the  village  of  Praf  antico,  the  road 
crostes  the  Chiana  canal,  by  which  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana, 
the  ancient  "  Palus  Clusina,*'  regarded 
at  the  granary  of  Tuscany,  is  drained. 

1  Arezzo.  (fnnt:  Albergo  Reale 
degli  Armi  d'Inghilterra ;  La  Posta, 
very  good.)  This  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of 
the  league,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
give  it  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Its  walls  are  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  and 
k  aboimds  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  an. 
tiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  his- 
torical associations  with  many  illustri> 
ous  names  in  Italian  literature  and  art. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mecsenas, 
Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long  list  of 
'  eminent  men  in  evwy  branch  of  human 
knowledge— so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  number 
to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humouredly 
complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing 
his  talent  to  its  climate :  "  Se  io  ho 
nulla  di  boono  nell'  ingegno,  egli  e 
venuto  dal  nascere  nella  sottilita  dell' 
aria  M.  vostro  paese  di  Arezzo.^'  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of  Arezzo 
in  modem  times  is  Count  Fossombroni, 
the  present  prime  minister  of  Tuscany. 
The  renown  acquired  by  this  patriotic 
nobleman  as  an  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician, in  connection  with  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Maremma,  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  179),  and  his  history  of  the 
works  in  the  Val  di  Chiana  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  record  of  a  new  era  in 
hydraulic  engineering.  The  popula- 
tion of  Arezzo  it  rather  more  than 
10,000  souls.  It  is  a  neat  and  well- 
paved  city,  with  wide  and  even  hand- 
tome  ttreets ;  and  its  houses  wear  an 
appearance  of  comfort  which  gives  it  a 
homely  and  pleasing  character. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  an 


Etruscan  city,  Arrttium  wat  famout  m 
very  early  times  for  its  vases  of  red  clay 
of  a  bright  coral  colour,  which  Pliny 
says  were  equal  to  those  of  Samosjand 
Si^mtum.  It  twice  contended  against 
the  Romans,  but  without  success,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Flaminius  and 
the  Roman  army  prior  to  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Thrasimene.  In  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  contests  of  the  Guelpht 
and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo  contended  vi- 
gorously against  Florence,  but  at  length 
fell  under  her  power.  During  the  re- 
volutionary excitement  of  1799  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the  French  authorities,  and  committed 
very  great  atrocities.  They  afterwards 
had  the  rashness  to  oppose  the  army 
of  Mounier  at  Prat'antico;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroying 
its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  the  mag- 
nificent LfiggU  constructed  by  Fauuri^ 
and  considered  his  master{Heoe  in 
architecture;  they  comprise  also  the 
theatre  and  custom-house. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  dsUa 
Pietx,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  uad  is  supposed  to  occupy  tho 
site  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  wat 
repaired  in  1216,  by  Marchione,  a  na- 
tive architect,  with  the  addition  of  the 
front  and  campanile.  In  these  re- 
pairs, however,  the  paintings  of  the  old 
church,  by  the  school  of  Giotto,  on* 
fortunately  perished.  The  front  has 
three  open  c(dorinades,  like  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than  fifty- 
eight  columns,  some  of  which  are 
round,  some  multangular,  and  soiaae 
twisted ;  indeed  the  whole  church  heart 
evidence  of  being  composed  of  frag* 
ments  from  other  buildings.  The 
middle  column  of  the  third  story  is  a 
Carydtid.  The  doorway  is  round- 
headed,  resting  on  six  columns  With 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  various  bat- 
reliefs  and  statues.  The  campanile  bat 
five  stories  of  columns  with  fantastic 
capitals.  The  whole  building  presents 
a  tingular  mixture  of  facility  of  style 
with  in^gulanty  of  detail.    In  the  in- 
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terior  die  arches  are  either  semicircular 
or  obtusely  pointed ;  behind  the  high 
altar  is  the  fine  picture  of  St  George, 
by  Fatari. 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper  Town, 
is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gkithic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  characteristic  features 
the  English  cathedral  close.  It  was 
commenced  in  1256,  and  completed  by 
Marchione  at  the  end  of  that  century : 
the  altar  and  the  Ubertini  chapel  were 
added  about  1290.  The  interior  of  this 
majestic  edifice  is  characterised  by  a 
gloomy  magnificence  which  gives  it  a 
sombre  and  perhaps  overpowering  effect. 
The  compartments  of  its  ceiling,  orna- 
mented with  gold  stars  on  an  azure 
ground,  were  painted  by  Andrea  and 
Balducci  in  1341 ;  and  its  brilliant 
|Minted  windows  were  executed  early 
m  the  sixteenth  century  by  Guillaume 
de  Marseilles,  a  French  Dominican, 
who  was  afterwards  prior  of  Arezzo. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  finer 
than  these  paintings.  The  tall  lancet- 
windows  of  the  Tribune  have  been  com- 
pared and  even  preferred  to  the  "  Five 
Sisters"  of  York  Minster;  and  one,  re- 
presenting the  Calling  of  Matthew,  was 
so  highly  prized  by  Vasari,  that  he  says 
'^  it  cannot  be  considered  glass,  but 
rather  something  rained  down  from 
heaven  for  the  consolation  of  men."  At 
the  high  altar,  the  marble  screen  by  Gto- 
varnii  di  Pisa,  in  1286,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Donate, 
patron  of  the  city,  and  with  numerous 
small  statues,  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  that  great  sculptor :  in  the  mid- 
dle compartment  are  the  Madoima  and 
Child ;  on  one  side  is  St.  Donato,  and 
On  the  other  is  St.  Gregory,  whose 
bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Honorius  IV. 
The  series  representing  the  actions  of 
8.  Donato,  and  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  are  very  fine. 
Vasiri,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins,  and  was  esteemed  so  precious 
and  so  rare,  that  Frederick  Barbarossa 
passing  through  Arezzo  after  his  coro- 
nation at  Rome,  extolled  and  infinitely 
admired  it;  <<ed,  in  yero,"  he  adds, 


**  a  gran  ragione."  In  the  chapel  of 
St  Matthew  are  the  remarkable  paint- 
ings  by  the  Florentine  Franciabtgio* 
The  Crucifixion  is  by  Spmelh  Areimo, 
**  di  una  vivissima  fantasia,"  as  Lanxi 
calls  him.  The  Magdalen,  by  Pieirv 
delta  Francesco,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and  his  other 
works  executed  in  Arezzo,  are  ex« 
tremely  interesting,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  given  Raphael  the  idea  of  tome 
of  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

The  fine  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  and 
chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  excommuni* 
cated  by  the  pope,  whose  life  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  in  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  period,  is  another  interesting 
example  of  the  revival.  It  was  executed 
between  1320  and  1 330  by  Agostino  and 
Angeh  da  Siena,  from  the  design,  as 
Vasari  supposed,  of  Giotto ;  it  appear* 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  great 
painter  gave  the  design,  but  he  certainly 
recommended  Angelo  and  Agostino  as 
the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
The  history  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is 
given  in  sixteen  compartments,  in 
which  the  figives,  although  small,  are 
worked  out  with  singular  delicacy  and 
precision,  surprising  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its  re-> 
vival.  The  subjects  are  as  follows :— > 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his 
bishopric ;  2.  His  election  as  their  ge- 
neral-in-chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo 
in  1321.  3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which 
is  represented  under  the  form  of  an  old 
man.  4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of 
Arezzo.  5.  His  restoration  of  the  walls. 
6.  His  capture  of  the  fortress  of  La* 
cignano.  7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of 
Fronzola;  9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of 
Rondine;  11.  of  Buciue;  12.  of  Ca* 
prese;  13.  of  Laterina;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  Death  of  the 
Bishop.  —  Besides  these  subjects,  the 
figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  die 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  eze- 
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duttd  riiortly  after  hii  death,  by  Marga- 
^^jolbont,  is  also  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
This  able  and  enlightened  pope,  wliose 
glorious  pontificate  comes  upon  us  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Italian  his* 
tory  during  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
aeiied  with  illness  at  Areszo,  and  died 
there  suddenly  in  1276.  He  was  on 
hi*  return  to  Rome  to  make  the  final  pre- 
parations for  a  new  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Jjxad,  in  which  he  had  enlisted  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
Edward  of  England,  the  King  of  Ar- 
vagon,  and  indeed  all  the  principal 
potentates  of  Europe.  In  the  Baptistery 
k  a  fresco  of  St  Jerome  in  the  Desert, 
attributed  to  Giotio,  Near  it  is  a 
modem  work,  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Donato,  which  first  established  the  re- 
putation of  Benvenuti.  His  great  pic- 
ture, Judith  showing  the  head  of  Holo- 
-^  femes,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  modem  art,  is  in  the  chapel  conse- 
crated, about  1802,  to  the  miraculous 
linage  of  the  Virgin.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  the  fine  painting  of  Abigail 
—  gohig  to  meet  David,  by  SabaielU^  a 
contemporary  and  not  inferior  artist. 
Over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  this  ca- 
^edral  are  suspended  some  fossil  tusks, 
which  the  citizens  still  regard  as  relics 
of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal.  Among 
othar  tombs  of  eminent  natives,  that  of 
Redi,  the  natural  philosopher,  poet, 
and  physician,  whose  style  was  con- 
sidered of  such  high  authority  by  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  when  com- 
piling their  dictionary,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  died  in  1698. 
The  archives  of  the  cathedral  are  worthy 
of  a  visit :  they  contain  about  2000  do- 
cuments, among  which  is  an  almost  com- 
plete series  of  Imperial  diplomas,  from 
Charlemagne  to  Frederick  II.,  in  favour 
of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  The  marble 
statue  of  Ferdinand  de*  Medici  is  by 
John  of  Bologna,  assisted  by  his  pupil 
Francaviih, 

The  church  of  the  Badia  di  Sta. 
Fhra  is  remarkable  for  the  architec- 
tural painting  on  its  cupola,  by  the 
&mous  master  of  perspective  Padre 
Pozzi;  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
AiezzOk     In  the  refectory  is  the  im-| 


mense  painting  of  the  Banquet  of  Aha- 
suerus,  by  Fatari,  who  has  introdueed 
his  own  portrait  under  the  disguise  of 
an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 

The  church  of  S,  Firancetco  is  cele- 
brated for  the  remains  of  the  remark- 
able frescoes  by  Pietro  deHa  Francttca, 
so  much  praised  by  Yasari ;  they  re- 
present the  History  of  the  Cross,  and  ^e 
Vision  and  Victory  of  Constantine,  the 
latter  of  which  gave  Raphael  the  idea  of 
his  great  Battle  in  the  Vatican.  They 
were  much  damaged  a  few  years  back 
by  retouching.  The  sketch  for  the 
Vision  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection,  and  was  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Ottley. 

The  church  of  S,  Angeh  and  its 
celebrated  fresco  by  SpnuUo  Aretino 
have  been  lately  destroyed.  Thisfresca 
represented  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and 
Vasari  and  Lanzi  relate  that  the  artist 
had  given  Satan  so  monstrous  an  aspect 
that  he  haunted  him  in  bis  dreams,  and 
demanded  why  he  had  painted  him  in  sa 
horrible  a  form.  Spiiiello  is  said  to  have 
died  mad  shortly  after  this  adventure. 

The  Palazzo  PubbUco,  built  in  1332,  ^ 
was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernised  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  architecture.  It  contains  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  by  native 
artists;  on  the  front  is  a  curious 
series  of  armorial  bearings  of  the  suc- 
cessive Podest^,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  and  including  some  renark- 
able  names. 

The  Fratemittt,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  a  majestic  Gothic 
front  and  porch  of  exceeding  richness 
flanked  by  two  lancet  windows ;  it  was 
founded  originally  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  as  a  jnrovision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  10,000  volumes.  The 
museum  is  very  interesting,  particu- 
larly its  collection  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  remains. 

The  Mmeo  Bacci,  formed  by  the 
Cav.  Bacci,  with  the  addition  of  the 
valuable  Rossi  museum,  has  a  reputa- 
tion which  is  not  confined  to  Italy. 
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The  Uxg9  Etratoaa  Tase  femid  near 
AiexBO^  repTMenting  the  Combat  of  the 
AmaMfM,  is  veil  known  to  the  acohso- 
logistt  of  the  north.  It  has  also  an  in> 
teraiting  collection  of  the  rases  of  red 
stamped  clay  described  by  Pliny,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  which  Arezzo  in 
bia  day  was  famous.  A  large  Etruscan 
.  coin  in  the  museum  weighs  upwards 
of  two  pounds. 

little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezza;  the  massive  walls  in 
tiie  gardens  of  a  mcHiastery,  which  are 
shown  as  the  most  important,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  an  amphitheatre^ 
The  spot,  moreover,  is  interesting  for 
the  fine  view  which  it  commands  over 
the  whole  town. 

lake  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
hat  its  illustrious  houses,  associated 
with  the  memories  of  great  names. 
They  are  generally  mark^  by  tablets 
or  Ic^mli,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
those  who  were  bom  within  their 
walls ;  and  they  occur  so  numerously, 
that  scarcely  a  street  is  without  its 
record.  This  custom  has  been  greatly 
ridiculed  by  recent  travellers,  and  we 
think  unjustly;  few  persons  are  so 
much  instructed  by  these  memorials  as 
strangers,  and  their  more  frequent  em- 
ployment in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house,  not  only  in 
the  older  streets  of  London,  but  in 
most  of  our  provincial  towns,  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history. 

The  most  remarkable  house  in 
Arezzo  is  that  in  the  Sobborgo  del' 
Orto,  close  to  the  cathedral,  in  which 
Pettrtrch  first  drew  breath,  Monday, 
July  20,  1504.  A  long  inscription  put 
up  in  1810  records  the  fact;  the  room 
shown  as  the  scene  of  his  birth  has  re- 
tained no  traces  of  antiquity.  Close  to 
it  is  the  well  near  which  Boccaccio  has 
placed  the  comic  scene  of  Tofano  and 
Monna  Ghita,  his  wife ;  Tofano,  being 
shut  out  at  night,  feigned  to  jump  in, 
but  merely  threw  down  a  large  stone, 
— a  stratagem  which  was  successful  in 
frightening  his  wife,  and  immediately 
obtained  him  admission. 

In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the  house 
of  Fatari,  still  preserved  nearly  in  its 


original  state,  and  containing  seviHui 
excellent  works  by  diat  accompliriied 
and  industrious  artist 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  Leonardo  Aretino,  the 
Florentine  historian;  Pietro  ArttiM)^ 
the  satirist ;  Fra  Guittone,  the  inventor 
of  musical  notation;  Guittone,  the 
poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in  the  Pur--" 
gatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  of  the  tkit* 
teenfh  c^itury. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo^ 
has  been  celebrated  for  ages,  and  skill 
enjoys  its  reputation ;  Redi  notices  ita 
fine  qualities  in  the  following  lines : 

**  O  di  quel  che  vermiglluzzo, 
Brillantuzzo, 
Fa  superbo  rAretiao." 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Arezzo 
to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citti  di 
Castello ;  communicating  with  the 
new  road  across  the  Apennines  from 
Borgo  (Route  19),  and  with  the  roads 
from  Citt^  di  Castello  to  Gubbio 
(Route  20),  and  from  Citti  di  Castello 
to  Perugia  (Route  21). 

[An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Arezzo  through  the  Yal  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi  and  Citti  della 
Pieve  (Route  23),  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  in  Italy,  or  per- 
haps in  Europe.  The  valley  of  the 
Cliiana  (Clams),  extending  from  the 
lake  of  Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de*  Monaci, 
near  where  it  enters  the  Amo,  remained 
a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  pecu- 
liar to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, 
— that  of  Colmates,  which  is  effected 
by  carrying  the  torrents  charged  with 
alluvium  into  the  marshy  portions, 
allowing  them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  is  raised,  and  a  fall  for  all  stagnant 
waters  procured.  By  this  means  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana,  by  which  Dante 
illustrates  the  pestilent  fevers  of  the 
tenth  bolgia  of  the  Inferno — 

'■'  Qual  dolor  fora,  se  degli  Spedali  ^, 

Di  Val  di  Chiana,  tra*  Luglio  e'l  Settembre :" 
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]»  new  fcdnced  to  one  ofihe  most  fertile 
dittriets  of  Toscany,  ricb  in  corn.  Tines, 
and  hemp,  peopled  by  a  healthy  pea- 
santry, and  stadded  with  nameroas  vil' 
lages.  These  operations,  begun  under 
tile  direetion  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matieians  of  the  school  of  Galileo— Tor- 
licelli  and  Viviani — have  been  com- 
pleted mder  that  of  the  present  patriotic 
prime  minister  of  Tuscany,  Count  Fos- 
sombroni,  one  of  the  last  of  that  cele- 
brated school  of  mathematicians  and 
engineers,  which,  commencing  with 
Gf^leo,  will  close  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  tOTisit 
someof  the  different  farm-houses  erected 
by  the  grand-duke  (Fattorie)  on  a  very 
large  and  scientific  scale,  especially 
those  of  Crete,  Fojano  (the  Ad  Graecos 
of  *iie  Iter  Anton  J,  Dolciano,  &c. ;  in 
all  of  which  the  mode  of  preserving 
grain  in  underground  chambers  is  worth 
his  obsenration. 

To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
oi  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon  in 
physical  geography  nearly  unparalleled 
-—the  change  in  an  opposite  direction 
which  the  waters  of  the  Clanis  now  take. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Clanis,  with 
probably  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  former  did  so 
in  Ihe  middle  ages ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  the  valley  by  natural 
means  and  those  above  described,  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana  now 
empty  themselves  into  the  Arno. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
this  curious  change,  as  well  as  of  the 
means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Count  Fossombroni*s 
cdebrated  work,  "Memorie  Fisico- 
Storiche  sopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana,"  re- 
cently reprinted  in  an  8vo.  volume  at 
Montepuiciano. 

The  Via  Cassia  ran  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  the 
ancient  Ad  GrsDcos,  being  one  of  the 
principal  Roman  stations  upon  it. 

As  connected  with  the  hydraulic 
works  of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  we  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visits  the  locks, 
or  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  not  far  from 


Areno,  where  the  Chiana  enters  tha 
valley  of  the  Arno ;  and  the  locks  of 
Valianoy  near  Chiusi,  by  which  tha 
emptying  of  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  it 
regulated.--J.  B.  P.] 

On  leaving  Aieno,  the  road  proceeds 
along   the    rich    and    fertile  Val   di  " 
Chiana,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  separate  it  from  tiie  valley  of 
the  Tiber. 

A  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
Arezzo  is  Ohnoj  a  village  so  called 
from  a  gigantic  elm,  to  which  tradition 
had  given  an  age  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  HannibaL  It  was  so  large  that  ten 
men  could  hardly  embrace  it,  and  when 
destroyed  by  the  French  its  boughs  are 
said  to  have  filled  a  hundred  carts. 

1  Rigutino,  a  post-station. 

Between  this  and  Camuscia  the 
road  passes  through  Castiglione  Fioren* 
tino,  which  the  vetturini  generally 
make  one  of  the  resting-places  between 
Rome  and  Florence.  Castiglione  is 
not  without  its  pictures.  The  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Pieve,  in  the  upper 
town,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  a  Madonna  and  S.  Giuliano, 
and  a  St  Michael,  by  Bartohnaiuo 
delta  Gotta,  whose  works  are  so  highly 
praised  by  Vasari.  In  S,  Francetco  is 
a  painting  by  Fatari,  representing  the 
Virgin,  St  Anne,  St  Francis,  and  St. 
Silvester.  The  scenery  from  the  ter- 
race of  the  upper  town  commands  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Chiana  forty  miles 
in  length,  while  in  the  foreground  it 
presents  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
Itely,  abounding  in  vineyards  and  in 
every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 

1  Camuscia ;  a  post-station  and  inn 
at  the  junction  of  the  high  post-road, 
with  some  country-roads  leading  to 
rich  villages  and  towns  in  differoit 
parts  of  the  valley ;  one  of  these  leads 
to  Fojano,  Lucignano,  Asiiialunga,  &c. ; 
anodier  to  Chiusi  and  Montepuiciano ; 
while  a  third  conducts  us  up  the  moun- 
tain to  Cortonay  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting Etruscan  cities  in  this  part  of 
Tuscany,  which  travellers  should  on 
no  account  pass  by  without  devoting 
at  least  a  day  to  its  examination. 

[CoRTONA,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruican 
liMigue,  occupies,  like  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  that  wonderful  people,  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  mountain.  As  the  Corytus  of 
Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recognised  by 
the  classical  tourist  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Jasius  by  Dardanus,  and  of 
the  subsequent  flight  of  ihe  latter  into 
Asia  Minor : 

**  Hinc  aium  Corythi  Tyrrhenfi  a  sede  pro- 

factum 
Aurea  nunc  solio  stellantis  regia  coeli 
Adcirat,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribiis 

addit.'*  -^>»..  viL  205. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  long  anterior  to 
Troy ;  and  yet,  while  the  site  and  even 
existence  of  the  latter  city  is  called  in 
question,  Cortona  retains  her  ancient 
walls  in  many  places  unchanged.  Its 
antiquity,  indeed,  independently  of 
(hat  given  to  it  by  classical  fiction,  is 
proved  by  authentic  and  historical  evi- 
dence to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  in  Italy.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
by  the  Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  cen- 
tral Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  there  founded 
and  fortified  Cortona  and  other  colonies. 
The  present  town  lies  within  its  ancient 
circuit;  the  modem  gates  seem  to  oc- 
cupy die  ancient  positions;  and  the 
gigantic  wall,  formed  of  oblong  and 
square  blocks  laid  together  almost  in 
horizontal  courses,  without  cement,  is 
preserved  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
extent  Here  and  there  its  course  is 
inteiTupted  by  Roman  works  or  modem 
repairs,  but  its  magnificent  masonry 
is  generally  well  preserved,  and  still 
appears  fitted  to  survive  another  three 
thousand  years.  Besides  the  walls 
there  are  several  other  objects  of  Etrus- 
can antiquity  to  engage  attention.  Out- 
side the  town,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Porta  S.  Agostino,  is  an  Etruscan 
tomb  about  seven  feet  square,  called 
the  "  Grotto  of  Pythagoras,"  a  singular 
title,  considering  that  the  father  of  Py- 
thagoras was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  settlers  who  re- 


tired to  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor  after 
their  expulsion  from  Attica.  The  con- 
struction of  its  roof  and  the  massive 
blocks  of  sandstone  which  compose  ite 
sides  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
"  Pozzo  di  Giuseppe,'*  another  Etruscan 
structure;  some  remains  of  baths  on  the 
ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita,  miscalled  a 
temple  of  Bacchus ;  a  mass  of  ruin  be- 
low  the  castle,  another  near  the  hospital, 
and  one  still  finer  near  the  Porta  Mon- 
tanina,  are  also  worthy  of  examination. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there  is 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  bronze  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  figure  of  Vic- 
tory, But  the  town  is  worthy  of  a 
richercol  lection,  and  indeed,  if  all  that 
has  been  sold  of  the  antiques  found 
here  had  never  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  town,  the  museum  of  Cortona' 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 
There  are  two  other  museums,  the 
Museo  Corazzi,  and  the  Museo  Venuti, 
founded  by  the  able  antiquary  Ridol* , 
fino  Venuti. 

The  Accademia  Etrusca,  referred  to . 
above,  was  founded  in  1726,  by  the  same 
eminent  antiquary;  it  is  at  present 
lodged  in  the  PaUzzo  Pretorio,  where 
are  also  the  library  and  museunu  The 
Academy  has  published  ten  volumes  of 
memoirs;  its  president  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  "  Lucumo,"  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  kings  of  Etmria.  The 
Library,  called  the  Biblioteca  Pon- 
bucci,  has  a  beautifully  written  MS. 
of  Dante,  and  a  MS.  called  the  "  Notti 
Coritane,"  in  twelve  volumes  folio, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  conversations  > 
on  archaeological  subjects,  but  unfor- 
tunately imperfect. 

The  Cathedral,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  tenth  century,  was  restored  by  Ga- 
lilei, the  Florentine  architect  of  the 
last  century.  It  has  several  fine  paint- 
ings, among  which  are  the  Depositi(Hi 
from  the  Cross,  by  Luca  SignorelU,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cortona;  and  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  an- 
other native  painter.  The  most  re- 
markable monument  preserved  here  is 
the  great  sarcophagus,  which  the  local 
antiquaries,  eager  to  identify  every- 
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thing  wi<^  Hannibal^s  inrasion,  have 
honoured  by  calling  it  the  tomb  of  the 
consul  Flaminiua.  Its  fine  bas-relief 
representing  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapitba  is  clearly  referrible  to 
a  later  period  of  Roman  art,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  authority  for  the  tradi- 
tion  which  regards  the  sarcophagus  as 
the  sepulchre  of  the  unfortunate  consul. 
Another  tomb  is  that  of  Giambattista 
Tommasi,  named  by  Pius  VII.  Grand- 
Master  of  Malta  in  1803,  on  the  dis- 
grace of  Hompesch;  an  empty  title 
which  he  retained  only  two  years,  and 
died  in  1805,  within  a  few  months  of 
his  feeble  predecessor. 

The  Church  and  Convent  of  Santa 
Margherita  occupy  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Cortona  is  placed ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
C3rpresse8,  and  the  view  they  command 
is  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  which 
can  be  imagined.  Its  majestic  Gothic 
architecture  is  by  Niccolo  and  Giovanni 
di  Pisa,  whose  names  are  seen  inscribed 
on  the  tower.  The  Tomb  of  Sta.  Marghe- 
rita is  a  remarkable  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  its  silver  front  was  pre- 
sented, together  with  the  crown  of  gold, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortonoy  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by  his  native 
city ;  €Lnd  the  front  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  him.  Among  the  paint- 
ings are  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Lmco  Sig- 
noreliiy  **  opera,"  says  Vasari,  "  delie 
sue  rarissime;"  the  St.  Catherine,  by 
Baroccio;  the  Conception,  with  St. 
Margaret,  St.  Francis,  St  Domenic,  and 
St.  Louis,  by  the  elder  Fantti;  the 
Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Blase, 
by  Empoli;  and  an  old  but  expressive 
fresco  representing  St.  Margaret  find- 
ing the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 

The  Church  of  Gesu  also  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures.  The  Last 
Supper,  by  Luca  SignorelU,  is  one  of 
his  most  original  and  expressive  works, 
and  is  characterized  by  Lanzi  as  being 
mariced  by  a  beauty,  a  grace,  a  co- 
louring, approaching  to  a  modem 
painting.  It  represents  the  Saviour 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
'  distributing   die   bread   to   them   as 


they  kneel  on  either  side.  An  An- 
nunciation and  a  Nativity  are  also  \rj 
Luca  SignoreUi,  Another  very  ex- 
pressive Annunciation  is  by  Beato  An- 
gelico  da  Fietok,  The  unfinished  Ma- 
donna throned,  with  St.  Ubaldo  and 
St.  Roch,  is  by  Jacone,  the  Florentine 
painter. 

The  Gothic  church  of  5.  Francesco, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  has 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  CtgoK,  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Antony's  Mule  which 
converted  a  heretic. 

The  church  of  S.  Domenico,  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  another  of  those  charm- 
ing works  by  which  Beato  Angelica 
raised  the  purity  and  devotional  cha- 
racter of  early  Italian  art.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  surrounded  by  samts, 
with  the  date  1440,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  presented  by  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  on  condition  that  they 
would  pray  for  their  souls.  The  As- 
sumption is  by  Pietro  Panicak,  of 
Perugia,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Masolino  Panicale,  the  Florentine 
painter.  The  Assumption  with  St. 
Jacinto  is  by  Palma  Giovane, 

The  church  of  S.  Agostino  contains 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cbr- 
tona,  the  Virgin,  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Francis  ;  and  a  painting  by  EmpoU, 
representing  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

A  road  from  Cortona,  through  Con- 
tesse  and  S.  Marco,  leads  into  the  high 
road  a  few  miles  north  of  Ossaia,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  returning  to  Ca- 
muscia.] 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the  Tuscan  frontier  village 
of  Ossqfa,  the  station  of  the  custom- 
house, where  in  returning  from  Rome 
baggage  and  passports  are  examined. 

The  Papal  frontier  is  at  Monte 
GualandrO)  where  a  /ascia  patsare  is 
useful,  as  it  prevents  a  search,  but  a  fee 
generally  saves  all  trouble.  A  short 
distance  beyond  this,  after  passing  the 
Ponte  di  Sanguinetto,  the  road  descends 
to  the  post  station  of  Case  del  Piano. 
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liOawdelPiaDo.  (ikii,  LaPofla.) 
[A  third  bone  it  necasnurj  from  henoe 
to  Camuscia,  and  two  additional  for 
carriages  with  four  or  eix  horMt.] 

On  leaving  Camascia,  the  first  view 
^  of  the  Lake  of  Thrasimeru  will  natu- 
rally recall  to  the  classical  trayeller 
the  memorable  battle  fought  upon  its 
banks,  upon  the  very  spot,  indeed, 
which  he  must  pass  between  that 
station  and  Passignano.  The  details 
of  that  disastrous  action,  *<one  of  the 
few  defeats,"  says  Livy,  '^  of  the  Roman 
people,'*  are  fully  given  by  that  his- 
torian and  by  Polybius ;  but  the  local 
features  of  the  country,  as  they  may 
still  be  traced,  are  nowhere  so  accu- 
rately described  as  in  the  following 
note  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  to  the  fourth 
canto  of  *  Childe  Harold  :'— 

**  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  traveller 
from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Case 
del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to 
Rome,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three 
miles,  around  him,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  right,  that  flat  land  which 
Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  induce 
the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  horn 
Arezzo.  On  his  lef^,  and  in  front  of 
him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  bending  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called 
by  Livy  *  montes  Cortonenses,*  and 
now  named  the  Gualandro.  These  hills 
be  appoaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  which 
the  itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there:  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  sixty^seventh  mile- 
stone from  Florence.  Tiie  ascent  thence 
is  not  steep,  but  perpetual,  and  continues 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon 
seen  below  on  the  right,  with  Borghetto, 
a  round  tower,  close  upon  the  water ; 
and  the  undulating  hills  partially  co- 
vered with  wood,  amongst  which  the 
road  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  the 
marslies  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than 
the  road,  down  to  the  right  amidst  these 
woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  his 


hone,  in  tiie  jaws  ci,  or  rather  abore> 
the  pass,  which  was  between  the  lake 
and  the  present  road,  and  most  probaUy 
close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the  lowest 
of  the  '  tumuli.*  On  a  summit  to  the 
left,  above  the  road,  is  an  old  ciretidar 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  eaQ  '  the  tower  -* 
of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  t^ 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fiifal 

Slain,  which  opens  fiilly  upon  lam.  as 
e  descends  the  €kialandro.  He  so(m 
finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  ^ 
left,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by 
the  Gualandro  bills,  bending  round  in 
a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle, 
and  running  down  at  each  end  to  the 
lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  and 
forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc 
The  position  camiot  be  guessed  at  from 
the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be 
so  completely  enclosed  unless  to  one 
who  is  £urly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  <  a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  Imm  m- 
ndiitmUus,  Borghetto  is  then  found 
to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  <dose 
to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  thne 
is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountains  than  througn  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  ujqper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  this 
eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal 
encamped,  and  drew  out  his  heavy- 
armed  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  a  con- 
spicuous position.  From  this  spot  he 
despatched  his  Balearic  and  light-«rmed 
troop  round  through  the  Qualandio 
heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive  un- 
seen and  form  an  ambush  among  the 
broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now 
passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind. 
Flaminius  came  to  the  Isike  near  Bor- 
ghetto at  sunset ;  and,  without  sending 
any  spies  before  him,  marched  through 
the  pass  the  next  morning  before  ^ 
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di^  bad  ^ite  brek«D,  so  ibat  be  p«r- 
ceiTed  DOtbing  of  tb«  bone  and  ligbt 
troops  abore  and  about  bim,  and  saw 
only  tbe  beavy-amied  Cartbaginianf  in 
front  on  tbe  bill  of  Tone.  Tbe  consul 
began  to  draw  out  bis  army  in  the  flat, 
And  iu  the  mean  time  the  horse  in  am- 
bush occupied  tbe  pass  behind  him,  at 
Borgbetto.  Thus  tbe  Romans  wore 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
tbe  right,  the  main  army  oo  tbe  bill  of 
Torre  in  front,  tbe  Gualandro  hills  filled 
with  tbe  light-armed  on  their  left  flank, 
and  being  prevented  from  receding  by 
&e  cavalry,  who,  tbe  farther  they  ad- 
vanced, stopped  up  all  tbe  outlets  in  tbe 
iear«  A  fog  rising  from  tbe  lake  now 
spread  itself  over  the  army  of  tbe  consul, 
but  tbe  high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine, 
and  all  the  different  corps  in  ambush 
looked  towards  the  hill  of  Tonre  for  tbe 
order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  Uie 
aignal,  and  moved  dovm  from  bis  post 
on  tbe  height  At  tbe  same  moment  dl 
bis  troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and 
in  tbe  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  for- 
wards as  it  were  with  one  accord  into 
tbe  plain. 

<*  There  are  two  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  tbe  Gualandro  into  tbe  lake. 
Tbe  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at 
about  a  mile  after  be  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
tbe  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  fbrtber  on,  is  called 
'  the  bloody  rivulet ;'  and  the  peasants 
point  out  an  open  spot  to  tbe  left  between 
the  '  Sanguinetto '  and  the  bills^  which, 
they  «ay,  was  tbe  principal  scene  of 
slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain 
is  covered  with  the  thick-set  olive-trees 
in  corn-grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite 
level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the 
battle  was  fought  near  this  end  of  tbe 
yalley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
broke  through  die  enemy,  escaped  to 
tbe  summit  of  an  eminence  which  must 
have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise 
they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the 
whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  tbe 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

"  The  Romans  fought  desperately  for 


thiaekoiart;  bat  the  d«alfaof  Flaainins 
was  tbe  signal  for  a  general  diapenioii. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in 
upon  the  fugitives ;  and  ^  lake,  tbe 
marsh  about  Borgbetto,  but  chiefly  tbe 
plain  of  tbe  Sanguinetto  and  the  panes 
of  the  Gualandro,  were  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  Usak 
ridge  to  the  left,  above  the  rivulet,  many 
human  bones  have  been  repeatedly 
found,  and  this  has  confirmed  &e  pre- 
tensions and  the  name  of  tbe  '  stream 
of  blood.'" 

Tbe  Lake  of  Tbrasimene,  which 
has  scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name 
in  the  modem  one  of  Logo  Tratinumo, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  in 
some  parts  as  much  as  four  miles 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  Tbe  bills 
aromid  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance. 
It  has  thiee  islands,  tbe  Isole  Maggiore 
and  Minore,  opposite  Passignano,  and 
the  Isola  Polvese  in  its  southern  angle. 
On  tbe  hola  JUaggiore  is  a  convent^ 
from  whence  the  view  over  the  lake 
and  its  shores  is  one  of  those  glorious 
prospects  so  abundantly  scattered  across 
tbe  path  of  the  traveller  in  Italy,  and 
little  known  because  he  will  not  find 
time  or  step  out  of  his  way  to  enjoy 
them.  The  lake  abounds  in  exceUeat 
fish,  particularly  in  eels,  carp,  tencb,and 
pike,  a  small  fish  called  the  latca  and 
the  reginoy  both  excellent  in  flavour. 
In  recent  years  the  bed  of  the  lake  has 
been  gradually  elevated  by  tbe  vast 
quantity  of  alluvial  matter  carried 
into  i^  and  several  suggestions  for 
draining  it  have  been  nuule,  which 
might  be  effected  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  value  of  the  land  which 
would  thus  be  reclaimed  has  been 
estimated  at  500  times  the  amount  now 
produced  by  the  fisheries. 

The  Lake  of  Tbrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road,  independently  of  its  pic- 
turesque attvactions,  which  is  not  #elt 
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been  a  place  of  comtderable  gtrength. 
[An  additional  hone  is  required  by  the 
tariff  between  this  station  and  Pemgia, 
both  ways.] 

From  Magione  the  road  descends 
rapidly  into  the  fertile  yalley  of  tbe 
Caina,  a  small  stream,  which  it  crowes 
in  the  descent,  and  then  gradually 
rises  as  it  approaches  the  lonr  and 
lofty  mountain-ridge  which  divides  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Caina  and  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  Perugia  is 
built.  The  fine  old  Gothic  monastery, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars, 
and  now  a  palace  of  Cardinal  Doria, 
forms,  with  its  ancient  towers  and  lofty 
campanile,  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  road.  The  ascent  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Perugia  to  the  city  gates  is 
so  steep,  that  additional  horns  or  oxen 
are  required  to  assist  the  post-horses  in 
accomplishing  it. 

Perugia.  ^Innt:  Europa,  on  the 
Corso,  an  ancient  palace,  very  good; 
La  Gran  Bretagna,  a  more  recent  inn, 
also  very  good  and  comfortable.] 

This  interesting  and  polished  city  is 
unfortunately  one  of  those  which  the 
English  traveUer  has  been  led  to  regard 
as  a  mere  post-station,  where  he  may 
change  horses  or  find  accommodation 
for  a  night  Few  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds who  travel  annually  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome  have  any  idea  that 
Perugia  is  in  itself  a  museum  of  art, 
and  that  no  place  can  be  more  appro- 
priately selected  as  head-quarters  by  a 
traveller  who  desires  to  study  on  Ihe 
spot  the  works  of  that  peculiar  school 
of  which  it  forms  the  seat  and  centre. 
Still  fewer  have  an  idea  that  Pougia 
affords  the  means  of  making  a  series^ 
excursions  to  the  sepulchres  and  cities 
of  ancient  Etruria — to  many  of  them, 
at  least,  which  are  not  so  easily  acces- 
sible from  any  other  quarter.  And 
when  its  own  attractions  are  con- 
sidered, its  galleries  and  palaces,  its 
churches,  museums,  and  public  insti- 
tutions, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
few  countries  in  Europe  can  produce  a 
provincial  city  more  calculated  to 
repay  the  residence  of  the  intelligent 
tourist. 


in  any  other  approach  to  Rome  from 
the  north. 

'*  I  roam 
By  Thraaimene'a  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Gome  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the 

shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoll'n  to  rirers  with  their 

gore, 
Beek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 

scattered  o'er. 
Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  dav. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion 

blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  nnheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  w1k> 

lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
8uen  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 

nations  meet  1 

Far  other  scene  is  llirasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook 

hath  ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  fh>m  that  day's  sanguiue 

rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red."  Byron* 

[An  additional  horse  is  necessary 
from  Case  del  Piano  to  Magione.] 

Leaving  Case  del  Piano,  the  road 
skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  amidst 
scenery  of  exceeding  beauty.  Pasng- 
nano,  a  dirty  village  through  which  it 
passes,  is  sometimes  chosen  by  the  vet- 
turini  as  a  resting-place;  the  inn  is 
very  tolerable.  Chi  the  ascent  of  the 
lofty  hill  of  Torricella,  where  the  road 
leaves  the  lake  to  descend  into  the 
plain,  the  view  looking  back  over  the 
lake  is  one  of  the  most  charming  pros- 
pects in  the  journey. 

I  Magione,  a  post-house  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  commanding  eminence,  sur- 
mounted by  an  isolated  square  tower 
of  tall  and  imposing  aspect,  richly 
over^wn  with  ivy,  and  still  present- 
ing its  vaults,  halls,  and  machicola- 
tions, which  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  contests  of  Braccio  and  Sforza, 
when  this  solitary  tower  must  have 
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Pivugta,^  tbe  ancient  Penisia,  was 
(me  of  Uie  most  important  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  and  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  antiquity  to  Cortona. 

Its  history  in  the  middle  ages  is  not 
less  interesting  than  that  of  Bologna  or 
Siena,  although  the  struggles  of  this 
free  city  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  popes,  and  the  contests  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  popular  party  and 
the  nobles,  differ  little  from  those 
which  were  the  immediate  precursors 
of  the  fall  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  re- 
publics. But  the  events  which  pecu- 
liarly mark  the  history  of  this  city 
bring  before  us  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  characters  were 
formed  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
erentful  period.  This  celebrated  per- 
sonage, Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  the  rival  of  the  illustrious  Sforza, 
and  like  him  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  military  tactics,  was  bom  at 
Perugia.  As  the  commander  of  the 
Florentine  army  he  attacked  his  na- 
tive city,  after  its  surrender  to  Ladis- 
lans  king  of  Naples,  who  was  supported 
by  his  great  rival  Sforza.  In  1416 
£^ecio  commenced  his  memorable 
siege  of  Perugia ;  the  inhabitants  gal- 
lantly resisted,  and  at  length  called  to 
their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Ri- 
mini, who  was  immediately  defeated, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  by 
Tartaglia  da  Lavello,  one  of  Braccio's 
lieutenants.  The  citizens  then  sur- 
rendered, and  received  Braccio  as  their 
lord,  July  19th,  1416.  His  rule  was 
marked  by  a  wise  and  conciliating 
policy,  and  this  eminent  warrior,  whose 
name  yet  lives  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields  of  Italy,  proved  himself  one  of 
the  best  rulers  of  his  time.  He  re- 
called the  nobility,  reconciled  the  fac- 
tions of  the  city,  and  administered 
justice  with  an  impartial  hand.  The 
political  existence  of  Perugia  ended  at 
bis  death,  and  the  city  returned  to  the 
dominion  of  the  church.  Its  affairs  were 
administered  by  the  Baglioni  family, 
under  the  authority  of  the  popes ;  but 
the  ambition  of  this  noble  house 
brought  them  into  collision  both  with 
tho  people  and  the  popes.    After  se- 


veral contests  for  supremacy,  Paul  III. 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  city  to  sub- 
jection, and,  after  destroying  all  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  institutions,  di- 
rected the  construction  of  the  present 
citadel  as  an  effectual  means  of  re- 
pressing any  future  outbreak.  From 
that  time  Perugia  has  with  few  excep- 
tions remained  in  passive  obedience  to 
the  church.  During  the  disasters  at- 
tendant on  the  French  invasion  it 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Italian 
cities,  and  became  oiie  of  die  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  or  Tiberine 
republic. 

In  connection  with  these  historical 
events,  the  plagues  of  Perugia  may  be 
noticed.  During  the  fourteenth  and  two 
following  centuries  the  city  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  this  pestilence ;  in 
that  of  1348,  100,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  in  that  of  1524 
Pietro  Perugino  was  among  its  victims. 

Perugia  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
second  delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  is  consequently  governed  by  a 
Monsignore  or  prelate.  The  delegation 
includes  in  superficial  extent  245 
square  leagues,  and  a  population  of 
202,660  souls.  The  population  of  the 
city  in  1833  was  18,301.  The  bishopric 
of  Perugia  was  founded  a.d.  57 ;  St. 
Ercolano  di  Siria,  one  of  the  followers 
of  St.  Peter,  was  its  first  bishop. 

School  of  Umbria. — As  Perugia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  such  of  its  leading 
features  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
more  accurately  to  comprehend  the 
examples  he  will  meet  with  in  its 
churches  and  galleries,  and  thus  trace 
its  influence  on  the  masters  of  the 
Roman  school.  The  school  of  Um- 
bria is  essentially  characterised  by  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  art ;  the  deep 
religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  undivided 
sway  over  all  the  painters  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powerful  influences ;  and, 
like  the  school  of  Siena,  it  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  transition  from  the  clas- 
sical style  prevalent  at  Florence  to  that 
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devotional  style  which  »ttaiiied  itt  mar 
turity  under  Raphael.  The  oldest 
painters  of  the  Umbrian  school  are 
MarfineUo,  Maiteo  di  Gualdo^  and 
Pietro  Antonio  da  FoHgno  (1422), 
whose  works  we  shall  hereaiter  meet 
with  at  Assisi.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  same  century  occurs  Niccolo  di  Fo- 
ligno,  better  known  as  Niccolo  Akmno, 
a  superior  and  expressive  painter,  whose 
works  still  exist  at  Assisi  and  in  his 
native  city.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  his 
contemporary,  a  rare  and  admirable 
master,  who  can  only  be  studied  at 
Perugia,  and  Benedetto  Bonjigli,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  the  style  of 
Grentile  da  Fabriano,  were  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Pietro  Vanucci, 
of  Citti  deUa  Pieve,  called  Pietro  Peru- 
ginoy  from  the  city  of  his  adoption,  who 
if  the  great  master  of  this  school. 
Perugino  seems  at  first  to  have  com- 
bined the  styles  of  theee  earlier  painters 
with  many  peculiarities  of  the  Floren- 
tine school ;  and  at  length,  striking  out 
into  an  original  path,  introduced  that 
style,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  on  the 
earlier  works  of  his  pupil  Raphael. 
With  Perugino  may  bis  associated 
Bernardino  Pinturriwhio  and  Andrea 
di  Luigi,  or  Vlngegno^  his  able  con- 
temporaries, and,  according  to  Vasari, 
his  scholars ;  but  the  Spanish  La  Spagna 
if  considered,  next  to  Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Perugino 
are  Giannicola^  Tiherio  d^Atnsi,  Giro- 
lamo  Gengoy  and  Adone  Doni.  To  the 
Umbrian  school  some  writers  have 
also  referred  Giovanni  Santi  of  Ur- 
bino,  the  father  of  Raphael,  and  Fran- 
cesco Francta,  who  has  been  noticed 
in  the  account  of  the  school  of  Bo- 
logna, to  which  he  more  properly 
belongs.  Of  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  under  the  instructions 
of  Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  examination  in  this  place.  The 
question  is  treated  fully  in  Kugler's 
"  Hand-Book  of  Painting,"  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  more  complete 


account  of  ^  several  mastan  above 
mentioned. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo^  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church.  Its  fine 
bold  Gothic,  although  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  transformed  into  the  Roman  style, 
still  presents  many  features  for  study ; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  have  bmi 
closed  up,  but  its  wheel  window  still 
remains.  The  porch  on  the  side  of  the 
Corso  is  by  Scalza,  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor of  Orvieto.  The  interior  is  imposing, 
but  its  efi'ect  b  somewhat  impaired 
by  its  particoloured  appearance.  The 
chapel  of  the  left  nave  contains  the 
masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  painted  while  he  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  poison 
given  him  while  occupied  at  the  Va- 
tican, by  some  envious  rivals  who  had 
invited  him  to  a  repast,  in  order  that 
they  might  more  easily  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  was  stolen  by  the  French, 
and  fcHT  some  time  after  its  restoration 
was  in  the  Vatican.  The  richly  painted 
window  of  this  chapel  is  by  Constantme 
da  Roearo,  and  Fra  di  Barone  Brunacci, 
a  monk  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Chapel 
oi  the  SS.  Sacramento  is  remarkable  as 
the  design  of  Galeaeto  Akm,  the  great 
architect  of  Perugia;  the  stucco  orna- 
ments are  by  Scaha,  In  the  right  nave 
is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  containing  the 
remains  of  three  popes-— Innocent  III., 
Urban  IV.,  and  Martin  IV.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Loica  SignoreUi,  At  the  sides  of  tlM» 
altar  are  preserved  two  small  statues  in 
niches,  pilasters,  cornices,  &c.,  the  work 
of  Giovanni  di  Pita,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monument  of  Martin  IV.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Papal  Legate 
during  the  popular  outbreak  against 
Gregory  XI.  The  celebrated  Sposalizio 
of  Perugino,  formerly  in  the  Capella 
del  Santo  AneUo,  was  removed  with 
the  other  spoils  after  the  disastrous  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  and  is  not  now  known 
to  exist  The  copy  of  it  over  the  altar  is 
a  good  painting  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapel  is  called  *^  del  Santo  AneUo," 
from  an  ancient  ring  of  onyx  or  agal« 
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preferred  here,  and  highly  venerated  as 
the  wedding-ring  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
apartments  of  the  Sacristy  are  two  pic- 
tures of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Giau" 
nicola,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
S.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Nicholas,  attributed 
to  Pinturicchio.  The  Library  contains 
several  biblical  rarities  of  great  value ; 
among  which  are  the  Codex  of  forty-two 
leaves,  containing  the  ancient  Italian 
version  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a 
Breviary  of  the  ninth. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
in  Perugia,  and  about  50  monastic 
establishments.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  most  remarkable : — 

The  Convent  of  S.  Agnese  has  two 
small  chapels  painted  by  Pietro  Peru- 
ifino.  The  first  represents  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  Antony  the  Abbot,  and  St. 
Antony  of  Padua ;  the  second,  the  Al- 
mighty in  his  glory.  It  is  necessary  to 
obtain  permission  to  see  these  works. 

The  Church  of  5.  Agottino  contains 
"^two  works  of  Perugino  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance,  one  represoiting 
the  Nativity,  the  other  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour.  They  originally  formed  a 
single  picture,  which  was  divided  in 
1603.  ^  In  the  right  transept  are  two 
o&er  pictures  by  Perugino^  representing 
the  Almighty  in  the  midst  of  the  Sera- 
phim, and  St.  John  and  St.  Jerome. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by  XX^ne- 
nico  di  Paris  A^ani,  said  to  be  designed 
by  Rosso  Fiorentino.  In  the  left  tran- 
sept, over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  is  the 
Madonna,  with  St  Nicholas  and  St. 
Bernardin  in  glory,  and  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Jerome  below,  by  Perugino. 
The  intagli  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  seats 
of  the  choir  are  by  Agnolo  Fiorentino, 
from  the  designs  of  Perugino.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  eight  small  pictures  framed, 
representing  various  Saints,  by  Peru- 
gino, a  sketch  by  LocL  Caracci,  another 
by  Guercino,  a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour 
by  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
four  oblong  pictures  representing  the 
Mauiage  of  Cana,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the 
Pleaching  of  St.  Jehu   the  Baptist; 


attributed  to  Pietro,  but  mott  probably 
executed  by  some  of  his  able  scholars ; 
the  Descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  is  by 
Taddao  Bartolo^  a  remarkable  painting, 
executed  in  1403. 

The  Con/if-atermith  di  S.Agottino  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gilt  roof,  with 
paintings  by  Orazio  di  PariM  Alfani, 
Scaramuccia,  Gaglictrdi,  &c.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  school 
of  Pietro,  dated  1510,  and  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Se- 
bastian and  St.  Augustin. 

The  Church  of  §.  Angeh,  a  circular 
building,  resembling  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo  at  Rome,  has  been  considered  a 
Roman  building,  or  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune;  but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  it  was  built  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  of  ancient  Roman 
materials.  The  interior  has  sixteen 
colunms,  evidently  taken  from  other 
buildings,  all  differing  in  size,  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  design  oi  the  capitals* 
A  Gothic  doorway  was  added  m  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  the  Convent  of  S, 
Antonio,  formerly  remarkable  for  it» 
altarpiece  by  Raphael  and  its  Nati- 
vity by  Perugino^  has  been  despoiled 
of  its  great  treasures.  The  altarpiece 
of  Rj^ael  has  been  dispersed  among 
various  collections;  the  two  principal 
portions  are  at  Naples,  and  the  five 
small  subjects  of  the  Gradino  are  in 
England ;  two  are  at  Dulwich,  one  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
one  in  that  of  Mr.  Miles  of  Leigh 
Court,  and  the  fifth  in  that  of  Mr. 
Whyte  of  Barron  Hill. 

The  Confratemita  of  S,  Bernardino, 
called  also  ^  La  Giustizia,'^  has  a  mar- 
ble fa^^ade  by  Agottino  delta  Robbia, 
interesting  as  a  work  of  art,  and  cu- 
rious as  exhibiting  the  passage  of  the 
Gothic  into  the  classic  style.  It  is 
covered  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs, 
representing  various  miracles  of  the 
samt :  in  tibe  niches  are  statues  of  S. 
Costanzo,  S.  Ercolano,  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel, and  the  Virgin  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  work  b^urs  the  date  of  1451, 
and  has  this  inscription,  Oput  Auguttini 
Fiortntini  Lapidicas,    In  the  church  is 
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a  Cross  with  the  Crucifixion  on  a  gold 
ground  by  Margaritone^  with  the  date 
1272.  The  sdtarpiece,  representing 
St.  Bemardin  and  the  Saviour,  is  by 
Benedetto  Bonfigli.  In  an  inner  chapel 
is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
F^ncis  and  St  Bemardin,  by  Pervgino. 
The  church  of  S,  Domenicoy  built 
in  1632  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous 
church  built  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa  in 
1304,  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  west  end,  however,  with  its  superb 
Gothic  window,  has  been  preserved, 
and  on  its  inner  walls  are  still  visible 
some  terra- CO tta  ornaments  and  statues 
executed  by  Jgottino  delta  jRobbia  in 
1459.  The  lancet  window  has  two 
transoms,  and  is  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia  in  1411. 
Its  great  treasure,  however,  is  the  Mo- 
nument of  Benedict  XL  by  Giovanni 
<&'PMa,  justly  considered  by  Cicognara 
as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  revival. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  da  Prato  to 
the  memory  of  the  murdered  pontiff, 
who  is  represented  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, full  of  grace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  two  angels  drawing 
aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  two  spiral  columns  encrusted 
with  mosaic ;  under  its  upper  part  are 
the  Madonna  and  Saints.  This  able 
pope,  whose  virtues  and  talents  had 
raised  him  from  an  humble  station  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  church,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Bianchi 
and  Neri  of  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
recall  of  the  latter  from  exile ;  he  had 
to  contend,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
most  unscrupulous  monarch  of  Christ- 
endom, Philip  le  Bel,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  cardinals,  who  were  jealous  of 
his  independent  authority.  Benedict 
during  his  residence  at  Perugia  had 
issued  two  bulls  against  Guillaume  de 
Nogaret,  and  the  other  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  seizure  of  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anagni.  Philip  le  Bel  considered 
himself  compromised  by  these  excom- 
munications, and,  fearful  that  the  pope 
might  adopt  more  direct  measures,  he 
employed  Cardinal  Orsini  and  Cardinal 


Le  Moine  to  compass  his  immediate 
death.  This  was  done  by  sending  a 
person  disguised  as  a  servant  of  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Petronilla  to  present  to 
the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  abbess,  a 
basket  of  poisoned  figs.  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani  accuses  the  canlinals  of  the  act, 
while  Ferreto  of  Vicenza  states  that 
they  employed  the  pope's  esquires  as 
their  agents.  The  unhappy  pontiff 
struggled  eight  days  against  the  poison, 
and  at  length  died,  July  4,  1304.  The 
most  remarkable  painting  in  the  church 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  left 
aisle,  by  Benedetto  Bonfigliy  with  the 
date  of  1460.  The  sacristy  contains 
two  long  pictures  by  Giannicofoy  one 
representing  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  other  the  Madonna  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  massive 
campanile,  reputed  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy,  was  even  taller  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  was  reduced  by  order  of 
Paul  III.  when  the  citadel  was  erected. 

The  church  of  S.  Ercolano,  a  Gothic 
structure,  was  founded  in  1297,  and 
rebuilt  in  1325,  from  the  design  of  Fra 
Bevignate,  a  Silvestine  monk.  The 
frescoes  of  its  walls  and  roof  are  by 
Gian  Andrea  Carlom^  and  bear  the 
date  of  1680.  The  sacristy  contains  a 
picture  of  St  Jerome  by  Perugino, 

The  church  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
FrancescOf  originally  a  Gothic  building, 
has  several  interesting  paintings,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  its  works  of 
art  have  disappeared.  On  the  right  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
with  St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebastian,  St. 
Francis,  and  St.  Bemardin,  by  Peru- 
gino, In  the  left  transept  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Perugino^ 
painted  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and 
exhibiting  evidence  of  his  declining 
powers.  Among  its  other  pictures  are 
the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Orazio  Al- 
fani;  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  by 
ihe  same,  which  death  prevented  him 
from  completing ;  the  finely-finished 
Nativity  by  the  same,  painted  in  1546; 
and  the  Padre  Eterao,  above  this  picture, 
attributed,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  Raphael.  Near  it  is  the  copy  of  the 
Entombment,  by  ^t  great  painter,  now 
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this  graat  artist,  whose  genius  did  so 
much  to  embellish  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Surely  there  is  public  spirit  enough  m 
Perugia  to  make  an  honourable  though 
tardy  reparation  to  these  two  illustrious 
citizens. 

The  church  of  Sia,  Giteliana,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  built  in  1292,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  wheel  window, 
and  for  a  semicircular  painting  of  the 
Almighty  by  Pervgino, 

The  church  of  Sta,  Maria  Nuova 
contains  some  interesting  pictures.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by  Perugino, 
who  has  introduced  his  portrait.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  left  transept  is  an 
exquisite  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
witn  God  the  Father  in  a  glory  in  the 
upper  part ;  it  is  dated  1466,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Niccolo  Alunno.  The  Trans- 
figuration, and  the  three  small  pictures 
of  the-  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the 
sacristy,  are  also  by  Perugino,  The  St. 
Sebastian  and  St.  Hoch  is  by  Sebattiano 
del  Piombo, 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  delia 
Luce  shows  the  passage  of  the  Gothic 
into  the  classic  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  fine 
wheel  window,  composed  of  seven 
smaller  circles,  and  a  double  Gothic 
doorway.  The  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ra- 
phael, begun  shortly  previous  to  his 
death,  and  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni,  was  stolen  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
A  modem  copy  has  been  sent  to  this 
church  to  fill  its  place. 

The  Confratemiti  of  S.  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  has  an  exquisite  Madonna  and 
Child  between  two  angels,  and  wor- 
shipped by  several  saints,  by  Perugino, 
a  work  of  so  much  beauty  that  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Raphael.  In  the 
sacristy  there  is  a  curious  old  painting 
of  several  saints  by  an  unknown  artist. 
Numerous  works  of  the  same  kind  occur 
in  nearly  all  the  churches,  many  ela- 
borately finished,  and  with  that  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  marks  the  works  of 
Albert  Durer  and  the  early  German 
masters. 


in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  by  the  Cav, 
d^ArpinOf  which  Paul  V.  substituted  for 
the  original  picture.  The  chiari-scuri, 
representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
which  one  of  the  monks  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  when  the  picture  was  removing, 
are  merely  copies ;  the  originals  are  in 
the  Vatican.  Over  the  altar  near  the 
sacristy  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
this  inscription  in  Greek  characters: 
*'  ERuo,  M.cccLxxxiii,  mense  Juni." 
In  the  sacristy  are  eight  pictures  of 
great  value  as  studies  of  costume, 
representing  the  miracles  and  events 
in  the  life  of  S.  Bernardin,  by  Fit- 
tore  PisaneUo;  and  a  Madonna  by 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo^  with  two  Angels 
holding  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion,  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  introduced 
into  the  lower  portion.  In  a  side  chapel, 
enclosed  in  a  miserable  box,  are  pre- 
served the  skull  and  bones  of  the  illus- 
trious Braccio  Fortebraccio,  the  great 
captain  of  the  middle  ages,  the  con- 
queror of  Rome,  who  ruled  this  his  na- 
tive city  with  more  wisdom  and  justice 
than  any  of  her  other  masters.  He  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Aquila,  June  5,  1424,  a 
few  months  only  after  his  heroic  rival 
Sforza,  then  commanding  the  forces  of 
Joanna  of  Naples,  perished  in  the  Pes 
cara.  The  body  of  Braccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Per- 
haps this  may  account  for  the  profana- 
tion still  shown  to  the  remains  of  that 
great  and  honourable  warrior.  The  wan- 
ton manner  in  which  they  are  now  ex- 
posed to  the  curiosity  of  travelfers  is  a 
national  reproach ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their 
illustrious  captain  have  not  yet  received 
at  their  hands  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
The  inscription  on  the  box  records  that 
the  bones  were  placed  there  in  Uie  pon- 
tificate of  Eugene  IV.,  and  designates 
Braccio  as  "  ItilisB  militise  parens." 

The  church  of  «S.  Fiorenzo  likewise 
contains  the  ashes  of  a  celebrated  native 
of  Perugia,  Galeatto  Aleui,  the  famous 
architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
was  buried  here  in  1572.  There  is  no 
monument,  nor  even  an  inscription,  to 
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The  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
'  Pfeter,  S.  Pieiro  di  Casmenti,  is  one  of 
^  tiiose  fine  establishments  of  the  order 
which  exhibit  the  combined  character- 
istics of  cleanliness  and  order  through- 
out the  building,  and  gentlemanlike 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  brethren. 
Hie  church  presents  a  specimen  of  the 
ancient  basilica,  supported  by  eighteen 
columns  of  granite  and  marble  taken 
from  an  ancient  temple.  It  is  quite  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  In  the  nave  are 
the  ten  paintings  by  AUente,  represent- 
ing the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  one  of 
which,  among  the  five  on  the  right  side, 
was  painted  at  Venice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tintoretto ;  the  St.  Peter  Abbot 
sustaining  the  falling  column,  Totila 
kneeling  to  St.  Benedict,  and  the  Sa- 
viour commending  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
by  Gimignani;  the  Resurrection,  by 
Orazio  <U  Paris  Alfani ;  the  Vision  of 
St.  Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Ventura  Salimbeni  ;  the  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and  the 
Flagellation,  by  AUense;  the  Adoration 
of  <£e  Magi,  by  Adone  Dotti,  very  grace- 
ful ;  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Raphael  (?)  ;  the  copy  of  Raphaers 
Annunciation,  by  Sastoferrato ;  and 
the  Deposition,  by  Perugino.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are,  the  St. 
Benedict  sending  St  Mauro  and  St. 
Placido  into  France,  with  a  view  of 
Monte  Casino  introduced,  by  Fiam 
mingo  /  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Wicar ;  the  Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Lo 
Spagna  ;  and  three  fine  frescoes  by  Fa- 
tari,  representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 
the  Prophet  Elijah,  and  St.  Benedict. 
In  the  left  aisle  are,  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Saviour,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jerome,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole  j  a  Deposition,  by  Be- 
nedetto Bonfigli,  in  1462  ;  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Gennari,  the  master  of 
Guercino ;  and  a  good  copy  by  Satto- 
ferrate  of  the  Entombment  by  Raphael 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery.  The  other 
pictures  are  the  Judith  of  Satsoferrato  ; 
the  Assumption,  by  ParU  A^ani;  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  the  school 
of  Peruginoj  which  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Paris.  The  As<;ension,  painted 
by  Perugino  for  this  church,  was  also 


stolen  by  the  French,  and  transferred 
to  Lyons.  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy- 
are  some  excellent  copies  by  Sattofer" 
rato  from  Perugino  and  Raphael,  re- 
presenting Sta.  Catherina,  Sta.  Apollo- 
nica,  Sta.  Flavia,  and  near  them  S. 
Placido  and  S.  Mauro.  In  the  sacristy 
are  five  beautiful  little  pictures  l^ 
Pen/gino,  framed,  repr^enting  St.  Se- 
bastian, S.  Ercolano,  S.  Pietro  Abbate, 
S.  Costanzo,  and  S.  Mauro.  The  Infant 
Saviour  embracing  St.  John  is  the  ear- 
liest known  work  of  Raphael,  copied 
from  one  of  Perugino's  subjects.  The 
Sta.  Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio  ;  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Parmegiano ;  the 
Head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Dosso  Dosti; 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Ba$sano  ; 
the  Ecce  Homo,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ; 
the  fine  pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Guercino  ;  and  the 
six  frescoes,  by  Girohmo  Danti.  The 
choir  is  enriched  with  stalls  of  walnut- 
wood,  worked  in  bas-relief  by  Stefano 
da  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of  Ra-  r 
phael :  they  are  all  different,  and  the  ^ 
inimitable  grace  and  exquisite  fancy  of 
the  great  master  appear  to  have  been 
here,  as  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
quite  inexhaustible.  Besides  these,  tl^ 
doors  and  other  portions  of  wood-work 
present  remarkable  specimens  of  tarsia 
by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo.  The 
books  of  the  choir  are  an  invaluable 
series  of  illuminated  works :  they  are 
rich  in  miniatures  and  initial  letters  of 
the  early  times  of  the  art,  painted  with 
exceeding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  Behind  the  tribune  a 
door  opens  out  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  a  view  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  that  can  be  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  It  embraces 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Assisi, 
a  tract  of  rich  and  glowing  country, 
scattered  with  villages,  convents,  and 
towo-s,  and  encircled  by  the  picturesque 
forms  of  tiie  distant  Umbrian  moun- 
tains. 

The  church  of  the  Camaldulite  con- 
vent of  S,  Severo  contains  the  first  fresco 
ever  painted  by  RavhaeL  It  is  much 
damaged,  but  highly  interesting  as  a 
subject  of  0tudy.    It  represents  in  a 
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Itmette  fiie  Almighty  between  two  an- 
gels and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  below, 
the  Sariour,  a  beautiful  figure,  with  S. 
Mauio,  S.  Placido,  S.  Benedetto,  and 
8.  Romualdo.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  underneath  :  Rafael  de  Frhmo 
dom,  Ootttviano  Stephana  Folaterano 
Priore  Sancfvm  TrinUatem  Angehg  <U' 
fan/es  tancto^qve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxv. 
Below  it  on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are 
St.  Jerome,  St.  ifAm  the  Evangelist,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  St  Boni&oe,  Sta. 
Scolastica,  and  Sta.  Martha.  Under- 
neath is  the  inscription,  Petrvs  dt  Castro 
-Piebit  Pervnnvt  temp,  Dom.  Siivettri 
Stephani  Folaterram  a  Dettrity  et  Smit- 
ing Div,  CrUtopkorae  sanctoqve  pinant, 
A.IK  MDXXi.  Tiie  picture  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  in 
the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 

The  church  of  S.  Tommaso  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  the  Incre- 
dulity of  St.  Thomas,  the  reputed  mas- 
terpiece of  Gianmcoia. 
_  The  Piazza  del  Soprammuro  is  so 
called  from  the  monstrom  subterranean 
masonry  which  supports  it,  filling  up 
the  space  between  the  two  hills  on  which 
stand  the  fortress  and  the  cathedral. 
Some  of  these  walls  and  vaults  still 
preserre,  in  the  name  oiMuri  diBraccioy 
a  record  of  die  great  captain  of  Perugia, 
by  whom  they  were  chiefly  executed. 

The  FouHtainy  begun  in  1274  and 
finished  in  1280,  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  studied  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  revival.  It  consists 
of  three  vases,  or  basins,  arranged  one 
over  the  other :  the  two  lower  ones  are 
marble,  the  upper  one  of  bronze.  1. 
The  first  marble  basin  is  a  polygon  of 
twenty-four  sides,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  by  this  great 
sculptor.  Among  the  subjects  re- 
presented are  the  actions  and  occupa- 
tions of  human  life  during  tli^  twelve 
monlhs  of  the  year :  the  Lioii,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Guelph  party ;  the  Grif- 
fin, of  Perugia ;  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  arts  and  sciences;  Adam 
and  Bve ;  Samson ;   David  and  Qo- 


liath ;  Romulus  and  Remus ;  the  fables 
of  the  Stork  and  the  Wolt  the  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  ancient  emblems  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  2.  The  second  basin,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  is  also  a  polygon 
of  twenty-four  sides,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  small  statue.  The  sculpture  of  this 
second  basin  hew  been  attributed  to 
Amolfo  Fiorentino,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  good  authority 
for  disregarding  it  as  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni di  Pisa.  The  subjects  begin  with 
St.  Peter,  the  Christian  church,  and 
Rome,  and  are  chiefly  symbolical. 
3.  The  third  basin  is  a  shell  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal.  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
three  nymphs  and  three  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papaia  so  called  from 
the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.  by 
Vincenzio  Danti,  in  1555.  It  was  one 
of  his  very  early  works,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion testifies :  **  Vincentius  Danti,  Pern- 
sinus,  adhuc  puber,  faciebat.*'  The 
design  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  his  father  Giulio.  The  citizens 
erected  this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  of  many  of 
their  privileges,  which  were  taken  from 
them  by  Paul  III.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  The  statue  during 
the  Italian  revolutions  had  some  singu- 
lar vicissitudes:  it  was  removed  for 
safety  from  one  place  to  another,  and  at 
different  periods  occupied  the  cellar  of 
the  Monaldi  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Fortress. 

The  celebrated  Arch  of  Augustus, 
called  also  ihe  Arco  della  Via  Vecchia, 
one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city,  is 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  travertine 
without  cement.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, Augusta  Perusia,  but  its  style  and 
construction  prove  that  it  is  an  Etruscan 
work,  and  that  these  letters  were  subse- 
quently added  by  the  Romans.  An- 
other reason,  if  any  were  required,  for 
giving  it  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Augustus,  is  the  evident  injury  the 
arch  has  sustained  by  fire,  which  would 
make  it  anterior  to  the  general  confla- 
gration of  the  city  which  followed  the 
surrender  of  Antony. 
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The  Porta  Marzia,  another  hiterest- 
ing  gateway  of  Etruscaii  workmanship, 
was  removed  from  its  original  position, 
together  with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wal],  when  the  citadel  was  built 
by  Paul  III.  But  fortunately  San- 
gallo  did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  stones  composing  it  were  care- 
fully preserved  by  building  them  up 
afterwards  into  the  castle  wall.  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  heads  of 
horses  and  other  martial  emblems.  In 
the  upper  part  is  the  inscription,  Colonia 
Fibia,  and  in  the  lower  part,  Augutta 
Perusia,  both  of  which  must  have  been 
subsequently  added. 

The  majestic  Palazzo  Comunale,  the 
residence  of  the  delegate  and  of  the 
magistracy,  is  supposed  to  be  the  design 
of  Bevignate,  in  1333,  although  some 
authorities  date  its  foundation  from 
1281.  Its  front  presents  a  melancholy 
aspect:  many  of  its  rich  Gothic  win- 
dows have  been  closed  up,  and  new 
ones  opened  in  a  modern  style.  The 
first  story  is  the  only  one  which  has 
been  tolerably  preserved.  The  upper 
story  has  only  four  perfect  windows, 
and  their  great  beauty  makes  the  tra- 
veller regret  more  deeply  the  loss  of  the 
others.  Its  lofty  doorway,  with  ks 
round-headed  arch,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Italian  Gothic  ;  it  is  covered  with 
elaborate  sculptures  of  animals  and 
foliage,  and  its  graceful  spiral  columns 
give  it  a  great  similarity  to  many  of 
our  own  cathedral  doors.  Among  its 
decorations  are  the  arms  of  the  cities  in 
alliance  with  Perugia,  as  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Pisa,  .Naples,  and 
Venice,  the  arms  of  tlie  pope  and  of 
the  king  of  France;  three  statues  of 
saints ;  six  allegorical  figures ;  the 
lions  of  the  Guelphs ;  and  two  griffins 
tearing  a  wolf,  the  griffin  being  the 
emblem  of  Perugia  and  the  wolf  that  of 
Siena.  The  interior  is  not  particularly 
remarkable :  the  grand  hall  was  the 
place  where  the  Perugians,  as  a  free 
municipality,  held  their  general  coun- 
cils. One  of  the  antechambers,  for- 
merly the  chapel  of  the  priors,  has  a 
fresco  of  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  in  1460, 
much  damaged.    The  ball,  now  used 


for  the  Consiglio  Comunale,  has  a 
fresco  painted  by  Adone  Doni  in  147^ 
representing  Julius  III.  restoring  to  the 
city  the  magistrates  who  had  been  re- 
moved by  Paul  III.  In  the  chapel  is 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Pemgino, 

The  Sala  del  Camhio  (the  Exchange), 
now  no  longer  required  for  its  ortginal 
purpose,  is  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Pertt^inOf  the  best  which  he  has  left  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  On  enterin|^ 
the  hall,  the  paintings  on  the  right  wall 
are  the  Erythraean,  Persian,  Cumaean, 
Lybian,  Tiburtine,  and  Delphic  sibyls ; 
the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Moses,  Daniel,  Da- 
vid, Jeremiah,  and  Solomon;  and  above, 
the  Almighty  in  glory.  On  the  left 
wall  are  different  philosophers  and  warw 
riors  of  antiquity,  with  allegorical  figures 
of  different  virtues  above  them.  They 
occur  in  the  following  order ;  Lucnllus, 
Leonidas,  Cocles,  with  the  figure  of 
Temperance ;  Camillus,  Pittacus,  Trar- 
jan,  with  the  figure  of  Justice;  Fabius 
Maximus,  Socrates,  and  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  with  the  figure  of  Prudence.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  the 
Nativity  and  Transfiguration.  On  a 
pilaster  on  the  left  is  a  portrait  of  Peru- 
gino  himself.  Near  the  door  is  the 
figure  of  Cato.  On  the  roof,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  arabesques,  are 
the  deities  representing  the  seven  pla- 
nets, with  Apollo  in  the  centre.  In  an 
adjoining  chapel  is  an  altarpiece  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  execution 
of  these  graceful  frescoes  Perugino  was 
assisted  by  Raphael;  the  Erythraean 
and  Lybian  sibyls,  and  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  TransQguration,  are  said 
to  l)e  his  works. 

The  Palazzo  Governativo,  in  the  Pi- 
azza del  Duomo,  is,  like  the  P.  Comu- 
nale, a  Gothic  building,  bearing  the 
insignia  of  the  lion  and  the  griffin.  It 
has  little  to  require  observation  beyond 
the  details  of  its  Gothic  ornaments. 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  old  convent  of 
the  Olivetans.  It  was  liberally  endowed 
by  various  pontes  and  emperors,  and 
ranks  next  i^ter  those  of  Rome  and 
Perugia  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number    of  its   students,  while    it  is 
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and  a  portion  of  a  larger  picture,  repre* 
sentiug  various  saiotg,  painted,  it  it  said, 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  Another 
remarkable  work  is  the  exquisite  Ma^ 
donna  and  Child,  with  two  angels,  and 
St.  Bemardin,  by  Taddeo  Bartoh.  The 
Virgin  and  four  saints,  with  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  four  other 
saints  on  the  plinth,  is  by  BenozacQ 
Gozzoli,  The  Virgin,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Bemardin,  is  by  Niccolo  Alurmo, 
The  Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine  is  by 
Parif  AjTani.  A  painting  with  two 
series  of  figiures, — one  representing  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  several  other 
saints ;  the  other  representing  the  Savi- 
our,  the  Virgin,  and  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist,— is  a  beautiful  work  of  Gicmmoola, 
In  a  chapel  above  is  a  fine  fresco  by 
Peruffino,  representmg  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St  Martin  and  St 
Benedict ;  on  the  ceiling  above  is  a 
representation  of  the  Almighty,  with  an 
angel  on  either  side :  the  two  latter  are 
said  to  be  by  RaphaeL 

Private  Go/fenef  .—Many  of  the  pri- 
vate galleries  of  Perugia  have  small 
but  interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino^  several 
reputed  works  oi  Raphael;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars,  and 
few  of  the  latter  are  completely  authen- 
ticated. The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal palaces  :— 

The  Palazzo  Bagliorti,  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  recollections  associated 
with  the  name  during  the  middle-age 
history  of  Perugia,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,,  by  Pentgino; 
and  three  paintings  by.  ihe  modem 
anists  Camuccini  and  Landi,  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  &mily. 

The  P,  Baldetchi  has  the  original 
drawing  by  i7afAa«^  representing  ^neas 
Sylvius,  when  a  bishop,  solemnising 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  with  Eleouora  infanta  of  Portugal. 
This  beautiful  design,  of  whose  authen- 
ticity there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed 
for  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena. 

The  P.  Braccet<^  has  a  collection  of 
Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  illustrated 
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second  to  none  in  the  high  character 
and  talent  of  its  professors.  It  has  a 
botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
Mmeatm  is  invaluable  to  me  student  of 
Etruscan  art  and  monuments;  it  has 
been  enriched  by  gifts  from  various 
citizens,  consisting  of  remains  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia.  The 
collection  of  inscriptions  is  gradually 
approaching  to  a  hundred  examples: 
the  longest  now  here  consists  of  forty- 
five  lines.  Some  of  the  bronzes  are  also 
very  interesting.  But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  are  the  silver  and  bronse 
plates,  with  bas-reliefs  of  arabesques 
and  animals,  originally  belonging  to  a 
biga.  Signer  Vermiglioli,  the  learned 
professor  of  archaeology,  considers  that 
the  car  was  a  votive  offering.  It  was 
found,  together  with  numerous  figures 
and  sepulchral  treasures,  in  1810,  by  a 
peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano,  where 
.it  is  supposed  they  had  been  buried 
for  concealment.  The  silver  plates 
were  of  course  an  object  of  speculation 
to  the  discoverers ;  some  of  them  were 
melted  down,  and^  of  those  which  were 
fortunately  preserved,  a  portion  passed 
to  this  museum,  and  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in 
silver  gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and 
Mr.  Millingen.  The  latter  gentleman^s 
share  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  beautiful  Etrus- 
can vase  represents  a  Bacchanal  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  according  to 
Vermiglioli,  Admetes  and  Alcestes  of- 
fering a  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

The  Pmacoteca,  or  Gallery  of  tiie 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  although  a 
small  collection,  comprises  many  in- 
teresting works  in  the  history  of  art 
Among  them  is  the  fine  example  of 
Pinturicchio,  dated  1 495,  and  composed 
of  six  pictures  joined  together,  in  which 
are  represented  with  singular  feeling 
and  expression  the  Virgin, St.  Augustin, 
St  Jerome,  the  Annunciation,  a  Piet^, 
and  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  Other  re- 
joiarkable  works  by  Pinturicchio  are,  the 
four  Evangelists,    the   St  Augustin, 
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by  Prof.  VermigUoli,  and  some  pio- 
tuKs,  among  which  are  the  Sta.  Bar- 
bara by  Ihmenkkino;  ahead  by  Gttti; 
a  St.  Francis  on  copper  by  Ci^oU;  the 
Angelo  Gustodeby  Ckiv.d^Arpmo,  &c. 

The  P,  CamiUetti  has  an  allegorical 
jncture  illustrating  the  **  Vanitas  Vani- 
tarum,"  as  inacribed  upon  it,  by  Ba- 
roccio;  a  head  of  a  young  man  by 
Pietro  da  Corttma  ;  a  St.  John  Baptist 
attributed  to  Caravaggio, 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  house  of  Peru- 
ffinoy  which  will  be  regarded  with  ex> 
ceeding  interest  On  one  of  the  inner 
walls  is  a  fresco  of  St.  Christopher  by 
the  great  artist,  painted,  it  is  said,  as  a 
compliment  to  his  father,  who  bore  the 
Dame. 

The  P.  CcmaH  has  a  mineralogieal 
and  geological  collection  of  some  inte- 
rest ;  and  a  dying  Magdalen,  a  beauti- 
ful  work  by  Ouercino. 

The  P.  Cenei  contains  several  pic- 
tures: the  Seasons,  by  Pieiro  da  Cor- 
ttma; a  Bacchus;  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  the  same;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Perino  del  Faga;  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  by  tlie  same ;  an  Infant  Saviour 
with  angels,  by  Domemckino ;  St. 
Helena,  by  Innocenxio  da  Imola;  St. 
Francis,  by  Outdo, 

The  P,  Cetarei  has  two  designs  attri- 
buted to  Raphael,  one  representing 
Christ  before  Herod,  the  other  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens;  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  by  Michael  Angelo  for  the  full 
length  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Minerva  at  Rome;  and  a  design  by 
BarocciOy  representing  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist. 

The  P,  CoimeHabiH,  the  palace  of 
Count  Staffa,  has  given  name  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  works 
of  Raphael,  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
well  known  as  the  "  Stafia  Madonna.'' 
It  is  a  small  round  |ncture  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  represented  reading;  the  Child  is 
likewise  looking  into  the  book.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  and 
most  charming  pictures  by  the  great 
artist;  the  family  long  possessed  the 
original  agreement  for  it  between  Ra- 
phael and  Count  Staffa;   but  it  has 


ttBA>r(unately  been  lott.  Among  its 
other  paintings  are  a  portrait  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Pinturiochio  ^ 
four  octagonal  pictures  representing 
different  characters  of  heacU,  two  <^ 
which  are  copies  from  Raphael,  by 
Sattqferraio ;  a  small  picture  of  tbe 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attributed  to 
Raphael  in  his  early  youth.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  designs  by  Pemgmo, 
and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 

The  P.  degU  Oddi  (di  Porta  Sole)  if 
the  second  gallery  in  point  of  extent  in 
Perugia.  Among  its  pictures  are  the 
following : — hy  Raphael,  two  small  pic- 
tures of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Guidoy 
La  Cariti  Romana,  two  pictures  of 
children,  and  some  studies ;  Guercmo^ 
Portia,  Judith,  the  Magdalen,  and  Da- 
vid ;  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Head  of  a  Mag- 
dalen ;  PirUuria^o,  a  design  for  a  Holy 
Family,  &o. ;  Baroccio,  a  St.  Fraacis ; 
Domentchinoy  a  Virgin  and  Child ;  two 
pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sario  ;  a  desiga 
by  Midunel  Angelo  for  a  Crucifixion ; 
uid  some  designs  and  studies  by 
Perugino, 

The  P.  Donini  has  a  small  gallery 
containing  two  original  drawings  by 
Perugino^  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  two  angels;  two  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and 
St.  Michael,  believed  to  be  by  Raphael, 
Among  its  pictures  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Luke,  by  Perugino;  two  elaborate 
paintings  on  copper,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Titian;  a  female 
head  by  Baroccio,  &c. 

The  P.  Monaldi  contains  a  large  pic- 
ture of  Neptune  in  his  sea-chariot,  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  the  Earth,  painted 
by  Guido  for  Cardinal  Monaldi,  wh^ 
legate  of  Bologna.  There  are  also  the 
sketch  for  this  picture ;  several  designs 
by  GuercinOt  ami  two  pictures  by  him, 
-—one  representing  the  Saviour  led  to 
Judgment,  the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The  P,  Penna  is  the  most  extensive 
gallery  of  Perugia,  well  arranged,  each 
subject  bearing  the  nameof  tiie  painter. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 
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*^by  Bmfocdo,  a  head  of  an  Angel,  and 
a  fnmald  portrait;  Artmb€U9  Caraccij 
an  Assumption ;  Dommiokmo,  a  St. 
Francis;  Gwrcmo^  two  Magdalens,  a 
FlorO)  and  Hercules;  Carh  Mttratia, 
Diana  in  the  Bath;  Perugino,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  throned  and  crowned 
by  five  angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and 
8t.  Francis;  Fra,  BartokmtmtOy  tLPietky 
wl^  two  Apostles;  Salvatwr  liota,  four 
landscapes,  and  a  sketch  representing 
himself  in  the  act  of  writing  to  his  friend 
CaT.  della  Penna ;  an  original  letter  of 
Salvator'sis  preserved  behind  thesketch ; 
Baphael,  a  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  AtalantaBaglioni;  Luoa  SigtwrelU, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints;  'Htian^ 
a  St.  Jerome,  a  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  a 
portrait ;  several  works  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  of  later  Italian  masters. 

The  P.  Sorheilo  has  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Perugino;  a  portrait  by 
Chiido,  said  to  be  that  of  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  a  St  Antony  Abbot,  by  Guide; 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  copied  from 
Raphael,  by  Andrea  dtl  Sarto;  a  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenkhuto^  &c. 

The  IMtrary  (LibreriaPubblica)  con- 
tains about  30,000  volumes,  among 
tdiich  are  some  curious  MSS.,a  collec- 
tion of  Perugian  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among 
the  MSS.  are  the  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  works  of 
St.  Augustin,  with  miniatures  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Among  the  printed 
books  is  the  first  printed  at  Perugia, 
containing  the  counsels  of  Benedetto 
Capra,  a  native  jurist,  in  1476. 

The  Collegia  Pto,  so  called  from  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  who  gave  his  warm  encou- 
ragement to  its  establishment,  is  imder 
the  able  superintendence  of  Professor 
Colizzi,  the  learned  jurist  Its  system 
has  been  entirely  modelled  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  and  the  institution 
has  already  acquired  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Iteuy  for  the  sound  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  its  classical 
studies  are  combined  with  scientific 
acquirements  and  moral  training.  It 
numbers  upwards  of  sixty  pupils. 

The  Ltmatie   AtgUtm   of  Perugia, 


under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Santi,  haft 
acquired  almost  as  much  celebrity  as 
the  great  establishment  of  Palermo. 
Dr.  Santi  was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
who  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
of  non-restraint,  now  so  much  com- 
mended and  adopted  in  England ;  kind 
and  conciliatory  treatment  under  his 
management  have  been  productive  of 
the  he^piest  results;  and  the  cures  have 
been  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
admitted. 

The  Forfrest,  called  the  CitadtOa 
Pao&nay  was  begun  in  1540  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  (Famese),  who  destroyed  one 
of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  town,  and 
the  palaces  of  the  principal  citisens,  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  designed  by  <Sbif- 
galloy  and  finished  in  1544,  by  Qaletuto 
Aleui.  Its  apartments  and  chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Rafi^le 
del  CoUe  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were  destroyed  during  the  politicad 
troubles  which  followed  the  French 
invasion;  since  that  time  its  ditches 
have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
used  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  en- 
trance gateway  is  by  Galeasso  Alessi ; 
the  two  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  first  court  are  by  Scalxa, 
who  was  employed  with  Mmco  in  the 
ornamental  sculpture  of  the  building. 
The  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
construction  of  this  fortress  arose  out 
of  the  salt-tax  imposed  by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
'*  Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  aedificavit**  The 
first  cannon  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  a  corn-sack,  and  local  tradi- 
tion still  preserves  the  record  of  the 
jealous  feeling  with  which  the  Peru 
gians  regarded  this  encroachment  on 
their  liberty,  in  the  popular  distich^ 

"  Giacchd  cosi  vuole  il  diavolo 
Ewiva  Papa  Paolo  1" 

This  harmless  reprisal  showed  a  very 
diflerent  feeling  from  that  of  the  Peru- 
gians  iu  the  palmy  days  of  their  repub- 
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lican  institutioiif,  when  tbey  reminded 
an  unpopular  prelate  of  the  terrible 
poison  called  VAcquetta,  for  which 
Perugia  had  acquired  notoriety  during 
the  middle  ages : 

"  Monsieiior,  non  tanta  fretta 
Che  a  Perugia  c'^  I'acqiietta." 

On  the  frieze  of  the  first  court  of  the 
citadel  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
circumstances  of  its  erection,  but  in 
terms  more  moderate  than  those  of  the 
pope  :  "  Paulus  III.  Pont.  Max 
tyrannide  ejecta,  novo  civitatis  statu 
constituto,  bonorum  quieti,  et  impro- 
borum  frseno,  arcem  a  solo  excitatam, 
mira  celeritate  munivit,  Pont,  sui  an. 
sal.  xliii."  The  view  from  the  castle 
terrace  will  fully  repay  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent. 

There  is  a  good  Canno  letterario  at 
Perugia,  where  reviews  axe  taken  in, 
and  to  which  strangers  are  admitted  on 
proper  introductions. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the 
church  and  convent  of  <S.  Ff-ancesco  del 
Monte,  founded  by  Fra  Elias,  the  com- 
panion of  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi.  It 
contains  a  beautiful  and  touching  fresco 
of  the  Nativity,  by  Perugino ;  another 
expressive  work  by  the  same,  represent- 
ing, in  two  parts,  first  the  Madonna, 
with  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen,  and, 
in  the  second,  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  the  Apostles.  It  contains  also 
several  works  by  the  school  of  Peru- 
gino. The  ancient  classical  library 
for  which  this  convent  was  formerly 
celebrated  has  been  long  dispersed. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city,  at  the 
Torre  di  San  Mariano,  is  the  celebrated 
Etruscan  tomb,  excavated  by  Professor 
Colizzi.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine,  sixteen  feet 
long  and  ten  high.  On  the  left  side  is 
the  inscription  in  three  lines,  called  by 
Maffei  "the  queen  of  inscriptions,*' 
and  still  valued  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect known. 

The  Fairs  of  Perugia,  well-known 
throughout  Italy,  occur  twice  in  the 
year,  and  are  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  persons  from  different  parts  of 
the  States.    The  first  lasts  from  the  1st 


to  the  14th  of  August  for  beasts,  alnd 
for  merchandise  to  the  22nd  of  August. 
It  is  called  La  Fiara  di  MonU  Ijucty 
and  is  held  in  the  hamlet  adjoining  the 
monastery  of  Ciariue,  a  little  outside 
the  city  walls.  The  second,  called 
La  Fiera  cfe*  Morti,  for  beasts  and  omp- 
chandise,  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of 
November.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
day  fixed  by  Silvester  II.  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  dead,  being  the  2Qd 
of  the  month. 

Roads  lead  from  Perugia  to  Ckti  di 
Castello,  and  to  Gubbio  (Routes  20, 
21),  to  Nami  through  Todi  (Route  23), 
to  Citta  della  Pieve,  Chiusi,  and  Or- 
vieto  (Route  23). 

Leaving,  Perugia  for  Foligno,  a  steep 
descent  leads  down  into  the  valley  c^ 
the  Tiber.  The  scenery  which  it  com- 
mands, bounded  by  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  mountains  behind  Assisi, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  plains 
below  are  characterized  by  a  high  sti^ 
of  fertility  and  cultivatiim.  At  the 
Tiber  we  reach  the  boumlary  of  anciait 
Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by  a  narrow 
bridge  of  five  arches,  called  Ponte  di 
S.  Giovanni,  enter  ancient  Umbria, 
the  territory  of  a  people  who,  by  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  Latin 
writers,  and  by  other  collateral  evi- 
dence, are  known  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy.  This 
will  very  probably  be  the  first  spot 
where  the  classical  traveller  will  see 
the  "  yellow  Tiber." 

**  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amaeno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena. 
In  mare  prorumpit."  JEn.,  vii.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  under 
Monte  Coronaro,  just  within  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  below  the  village  of  Le  Baize, 
one  of  the  Papal  frontier  stations  of  the 
Fori)  district.  Near  the  same  spot  the 
Savio  and  the  Marecchia  likewise  ^ave 
their  origin.  According  to  Calindri, 
its  course  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is 
249  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  said  to 
receive  during  its  passage  no  less  than 
forty  tributary  streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  very  broad,  but  has  been  dammed 
up  for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
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No  impeller  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  art,  who  is  desirous  of 
tracing  the  influence  which  the  de- 
votional fervour  of  St.  Francis  exer- 
cised on  the  painters  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  will  fail  to 
visit  Assisi.  To  many  the  distance  is 
not  beyond  the  compass  of  a  walk ; 
but  if  the  impedimenta  of  the  travelling 
carriage  be  an  insurmountable  difli- 
culty,  arrangements  may  be  made  at 
Perugia  for  the  excursion ;  the  carnage 
may  be  sent  on  to  Spello  or  to  Foligno, 
and  a  light  carriage  of  the  country 
hired  to  ascend  the  mountain;  it 
might  then  proceed  to  either  of  those 
places  by  the  excellent  road  which 
leads  direct  from  Assisi  to  Spello, 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Gli  Angel  i.  There  are  no  inns  at 
Assisi  worthy  of  the  name;  the  Lo- 
cauda  below,  avoiding  the  tedious 
ascent  of  the  hill,  is  La  Palomba  ;  in 
the  uppr  town,  the  best  appears  to  be 
that  of  Colonelli,  near  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Chiara. 

Assisi  is  the  sanctuary  of  early 
Italian  art,  and  the  scene  of  those 
triumphs  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante 
has  given  inunortality : 


mills,  which  add  in  some  measure  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  its  scenery. 
Farther  on,  the  road  crosses  the  Tescia 
and  the  Chiagio,  which  unite  below 
♦he  two  bridges  and  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
The  little  village  of  Bastia,  near  this 
^)ot,  has  in  the  choir  of  its  church  an 
4dtaqjiece  composed  of  several  small 
lectures,  by  Niccolo  Abmno,  with  the 
date  1499.  Passing  thence  over  a 
fertile  and  level  plain,  we  reach  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Perugia. 

I  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  first 
post-station  from  Perugia.  [A  third 
horse  is  required  by  the  tarift*  for  car- 
riages with  three  horses,  and  two  for 
carri^es  with  four  or  six  horses,  from 
this  place  to  Peiugia,  but  not  vice  versd. 
The  inn  here  is  generally  the  place 
where  the  vetturini  stop  to  bait.] 

This  station  takes  its  name  from  the 
majestic  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  built  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
nola,  by  Galeasso  Alessi  and  Giulio 
Danti,  to  protect  the  small  Grothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  onler  and  drew  up 
its  rules.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  original  building  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Benedictines,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  to  the  present  church 
the  additional  name  of  Portioncula. 
During  the  earthquake  of  1832  the 
church  was  almost  wholly  ruined,  the 
cupola  and  tower  were  destroyed,  the 
roof  opened,  and  many  of  its  columns 
gave  way.  Previously  to  this  catas- 
trophe it  was  the  object  of  general  ad- 
miration for  the  fine  efiect  produced 
by  a  nave  unbroken  by  windows,  and 
by  the  boldness  of  its  cupola.  It  is 
now  remarkable  for  its  great  fresco,  re- 
presenting the  Vision  of  St.  Francis, 
regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
modern  German  master  Overheck,  The 
Stanza  di  S.  Francesco  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  frescoes  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Saint,  a  series  of  very  b^utiful 
figures  by  Lo  Spagna. 

Excursion  to  Assisi. 
At  this  place  a  rood  branches  off  to 
Attitij  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 


**  Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 

Toner  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Qi<Mo  il  grido, 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  ^  uscura." 

Purg.,  xi.  94. 
Surrounded    by   its    battlements    and 
towers,   and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
aqueducts  stretching  across  the  moun- 
tain, Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenes  in  Italy.     Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Italian  scholar   by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante : 
"  Intra  Tupino  e  I'acqua,  che  discende 
Dal  colle  eletto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  costa  di  alto  monte  pende, 
Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  e  dirieto  le  piange 
Per  greve  giogo  Nocera  con  Giialdo. 
Di  (|ueUa  costa  Ik,  dov'ella  frange 
Piii  sua  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  un 
sole. 
Gome  fa  questo  tal  volta  di  Gange. 
'"erd  chi  di  esso  loco  fa  parole, 
Nun  dica  Assesi,  che  direbbe  corto. 


Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuole.* 

FUr.,  xi.  43. 
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the  medallioiw^  with  figures  of  Cbritt, 
the  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Francis,  with  the  foliage,  tsms,  and 
other  ornaments  which  surround  them, 
are  still  traceable.  On  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  this  nare  is  a  i 


The  Sagro  Convento  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  one  of  the 
reformed  orders  which  have  sprang 
from  the  original  ibundlttion  of  St 
Francis.  The  brethren  of  this  order 
are  all  ponidenti,  and  their  easy  circum- 
stances,  added  to  the  genend  clean> 
liness  of  their  establishment,  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  poverty  incul- 
cated by  their  great  founder.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  and  within  its  walls 
were  collected  in  former  times  a  larger 
number  of  monks  than  even  in  the 
great  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  It 
was  begun  in  1228,  by  the  German  ar- 
chitect Jacopo  Tedesco,  better  known  as 
Jacitpo  di  Lapo,  the  father  of  Amolfo, 
and  was  finished  in  two  years.  It  has 
two  conventual  churches,  piled  one  over 
Ac  other ;  or,  if  we  include  the  subter- 
ranean chnrch  excavated  to  receive  the 
body  of  St.  Francis,  their  number  may 
be  said  to  be  thrte.  The  German  ar- 
chitect was  sent  to  Fra  Elia,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order,  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II. ;  and  hence  these  buildings, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  where 
the  foreign  introduction  of  tbe  Gothic 
can  be  established,  have  a  peculiar 
value  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

The  first  object  which  engages  at- 
tention is  the  entrance,  consisting  of  a 
fine  pointed  arch  divided  into  two 
doorways ;  above  it  is  a  wheel  window 
richly  worked  in  red  and  white  marble, 
of  which  the  church  is  chiefly  built  in 
the  tessellated  style. 

The  Upper  Church  is  a  fine  and  un- 
mutilated  specimen  of  Gothic,  with  a 
pentagonal  choir,  and  lancet  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass  of  the  richest 
colours,  executed,  at  the  order  of  Six- 
tus  IV.,  by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra- 
nova  in  1476,  and  by  Lodovico  da 
Udine  in  1486.  The  roof  is  painted 
by  Cimabue,  the  Ennius  of  painting,  as 
Lanzi  calls  him.  It  consists  of  five 
compartments,  three  of  which  are  or- 
namented with  figures,  and  two  with 
gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  best 
preserved  painting  on  the  roof  is  that 
representing  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church ;  the  four  Evangelists  over  the 
choir  have    almost    disappeared,  but 


of  paintings  by  Cimabwey  representing 
various  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tet- 
tament,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  waUs  represents  in  twenty 'eight  com- 
partments the  different  events  in  the  lifts 
of  St.  Francis ;  they  bear  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  being  the  work  of  tlM  school 
of  Cimabue,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  attributed  to  Giotto,  Behind  the 
altar,  the  frescoes  forming  the  decora- 
tions round  the  window  are  attributed 
to  Giunta  da  Pita,  In  the  angles  of 
the  nave  are  Gothic  galleries,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  been  carried 
round  the  nave.  In  the  choir  are  102 
seats,  the  whole  of  which  were  carved 
with  extraordinary  facility  of  style  by 
a  monk  of  the  convent,  Fra  Domenico 
di  San  Severino,  at  the  expense  of 
Francesco  Sansoni,  the  general  of  the 
order  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  campanile  of  this  church  is 
a  massive  pile,  with  stairs  a  cttrcUmi, 
which  those  who  are  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  view  from  the  summit  wiU 
be  glad  to  meet  with. 

Under  the  portico  leading  to  the  Xoioer 
or  Middk  Church  is  a  painting  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Francis,  and  other  Saint% 
attributed  to  Lo  Spagna,  On  descend- 
ing into  this  church  it  has  a  gloomy  and 
low  appearance :  but  it  contains  trea- 
sures enough  to  justify  the  title  of  mu- 
seum. The  four  triangular  compart- 
ments of  the  vault  are  occupied  with 
large  paintings  by  Giotto,  in  which  the 
great  painter  has  represented  the  three 
principal  virtues  practised  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, namely.  Poverty,  Chastity,  and 
Obedience,  and  his  glorification.  They 
are  by  far  the  finest  frescoes  of  Giotto 
at  Assisi,  and  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by 
the  allegorical  descriptions  of  his  friend 
Dante.  The  first  virtue,  Poverty,  shows 
this  in  a  striking  manner ;  Poverty  ap- 
pears as  a  woman   standing    among 
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ihoms,  whom  CbrUt  gives  in  marriage 
to  St.  Francis.  In  the  second,  Chastity 
is  represented  as  a  young  female  sitting 
in  a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
third.  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. In  the  fourth,  St.  Francis  is 
seated  on  a  throne  holding  the  cross 
and  the  rules  of  the  order,  while  hosts 
of  angels  sing  his  praises.  In  the  cross- 
aisle  is  the  celebrated  Crucifixion,  by 
PUtro  CavalUnOf  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
admired  by  Michael  Angelo  for  its 
grandeur.  It  was  painted  for  Gualtier 
de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  during  his 
temponury  elevation  as  captain  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It  is 
the  finest  work  extant  by  this  master ; 
the  afflicted  angels  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition,  and  the  groups  of 
horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in  the  lower 
portion,  are  full  of  expression  and 
feeling.  The  portrait  of  Cavallino, 
with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his  hands 
clasped  in  adoration,  is  below  it.  In 
the  southern  transept  are  several  paint- 
ings attributed  to  Puccio  Capanna^ 
another  scholar  of  Giotto ;  they  repre- 
sent the  Last  Supper,  the  Capture  of 
Christ,  the  Flagellation,  and  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross ;  and  on  the  wall,  by 
the  same  painter,  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  the  Hesur- 
rection,  and  the  St  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata.  In  the  other  transept 
are  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Jacapo  Gaddi,  said  to  have  been  ad- 
mired by  Raphael ;  and  various  events 
in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  all  of  which  are  attributed  to 
Giovanni  da  Melano,  the  pupil  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  flourished  about 
1365.  The  chapel  of  S.  Lodovico,  or 
of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  sometimes 
called  also  the  chapel  of  8.  Stefano, 
has  a  vault  painted  by  Adone  Doni, 
and  by  Andrea  Luigi,  or  Ulngeffno, 
the  able  pupil  of  Perugino.  The  four 
Prophets,  and  the  four  Sibyls,  are  by 


VIngegno,  and  are  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered his  finest  works ;  m  the  <<  Dis- 
puta,"  Adone  Doni  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait  as  an  Old  Man.  The 
graceful  and  expressive  altarpiece,  re* 
presenting  the  Madonna  and  Child 
throned,  with  three  saints  on  each  side, 
is  by  Z«o  Spcigna,  the  celebrated  scholar 
of  Perugino.  The  chapel  of  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Urbino,  was  originally  co- 
vered with  the  works  of  Giottino,  but, 
the  roof  having  fallen  in,  they  were  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  the  present 
frescoes  by  Cesare  Sermei,  an  artist  of 
Orvieto,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteentii 
century.  The  church  still  preserves, 
however,  an  example  of  Giottino, — the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel 
of  Sta.  Bonaventura,  or  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena,  is  rich  in  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  the  Magdalen,  by 
Buffdlmacco,  The  chapel  of  S.  Mar- 
ti no  has  a  vault  covered  with  fres- 
coes, attributed  by  some  to  Giotto  (f), 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  to 
Simone  Memmi.  The  chapel  of  the  SS, 
Crocijlsto  was  built  in  1354,  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albomoz,  who  is 
said  to  be  buried  here,  the  body  having 
been  brought  hither  from  Viterbo, 
where  he  died  in  1367.  Its  paintings 
are  supposed  t.o  be  by  Pace  da  Faenza, 
a  scholar  of  Giotto.  Vasari  says  that 
this  chapel  was  painted  by  Buffal- 
macco,  and  that  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  cardinal ;  the  value  of 
this  statement  will  be  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  Buffalmacco,  whose 
death  Vasari  himself  places  in  134U, 
died  fourteen  years  before  the  chapel 
was  founded.  The  chapel  of  S.  An- 
tonio Abate,  originally  painted  by 
Pace  da  Faenza,  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  damp ;  its  present  frescoes  are 
of  much  later  date,  but  their  auth(»r- 
ship  is  uncertain.  It  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  family  of 
Blasco,  dukes  of  Spuleto,  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin  hexameters.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  church,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  monument  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Cerchi  family  of  Florence,  and 
upon  it  is  a  porphyry  vase,  said  to  have 
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been  a  |»resent  from  Hecuba  di  Lusig* 
uano,  the  reputed  queen  of  Cyprus, 
who  has  been  supposed  to  be  buried 
near  it  in  a  magniticent  mausoleum  by 
Fuccio  Fiorentino,  in  1240.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  great  obscurity 
about  this  tomb ;  tlie  crowned  head 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  royalty,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  sitting  statue  is  little 
in  accordance  with  feminine  grace  or 
the  digiiity  of  a  queen.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  more  probably  that 
of  Giovanni  de'  CJonti  di  Brenne,  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  St.  Francis, 
who  entered  the  order  and  died  in 
1237 ;  and  that  his  daughter  Maria  de 
Lusignan,  princess  of  Antioch,  sister  of 
Yolanda,  wife  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  erected  this  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. The  walls  near  it  are  covered 
with  the  remains  of  frescoes,  said  to  be 
painted  by  Greek  artists.  In  the  sa- 
cristy is  a  curious  portrait  of  St.  Francis, 
attributed  to  Giunta  da  Pisa,  Con- 
siderable speculation  has  been  excited 
in  regard  to  the  precise  spot  in  this 
church  where  the  illustrious  Ghibeline 
general  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Guido 
di  Montefeltro,  was  buried.  Some 
doubt,  indeed,  exists  whether  the  body 
was  not  removed  from  Assisi  by  his 
son  Federigo.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  military  glory,  this  celebrated  cap- 
tain, charmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Francis,  retired  to  Assisi  and  as- 
sumed the  vows  and  habit  of  the  new 
order.  From  this  seclusion  he  was 
summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
YIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  councils  during  his 
contests  with  the  house  of  Colonna, 
.that  he  promised  him  plenary  indul- 
.gence  if  he  would  assist  in  reducing 
Palestrina,  the  feudal  stronghold  of  that 
noble  family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a 
more  express  absolution  for  any  crime 
he  might  commit  in  giving  this  advice, 
and  then  suggested  the  perfidious  po- 
licy of  promising  much  and  performing 
little: 

"  LoDga  pTomessa  con  lo  attender  oorto." 
Jnf.  xxvii. 

After  tliis  Guido  retired  again  to  this 
convent,  and  died  here  in  1298.  Dante 


has  punished  him  for  this  treason  hj 

Eutting  him  in  the  Inferno,  because 
is  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null.  Below  this 
church  is  a  chamber  excavated  in  the 
rock,  which  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Third  Church,  It  contains  the  body 
of  St.  Francis,  which  was  discovered 
here  in  December  1818,  and  again 
deposited  in  its  sepulchre  of  travertin^ 
after  it  had  been  formally  acknow- 
ledged  by  a  deputation  of  cardinals 
and  prelates.  It  is  supported  by  the 
solid  rock,  which  was  left  standing  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  church  was  ex- 
cavated  around  it.  The  whole  is  in- 
closed by  an  iron  palisade;  but  the 
general  air  of  the  mausoleum  is  too 
modem,  and  perhaps  too  obtrusive,  for 
so  great  a  tomb. 

The  convent  and  its  cloisters  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
church;  a  series  of  heads  of  eminent 
Franciscans  by  Adone  Doni  presents 
some  interesting  studies;  and. in  the 
refectory  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Solimene, 

The  church  of  Sla.  Chiara,  built 
by  Fra  Filippo  da  Campello,  the  pupil 
of  Jacopo  da  Lapo,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel  window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  painted  internally 
by  Giotto,  has  been  replaced  by  mo- 
dem innovations.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  as  containing  the  body  of  St. 
Clare,  the  first  abbess  of  the  Clares,  the 
celebrated  maiden  whom  the  enthu- 
siasm of  St  Francis  induced  to  re- 
nounce her  family  and  riches,  and 
whose  hair  he  cut  off  with  his  own 
hand.  She  is  buried  under  the  high 
altar.  The  side  wings  still  retain 
some  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Clare,  attributed  to  Gioiio,  but  pro- 
bably executed  by  his  able  imitator 
Giottino. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Ru- 
finus,  its  first  bishop,  und^  Fabian  I., 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelft;h 
century,  and  its  crypt  from  1028 ;  it 
was  modernised  by  Galeasso  Aleisi  in 
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Assisi  has  tome  cdebritj  for  its  ma- 
nufactory of  needles  and  iron  files. 
The  annual  quantity  of  needles  it  pro* 
duces  is  about  4000  lbs. 

[A  new  branch  road  in  excellent  con- 
dition leads  from  Assisi  into  the  high 
Roman  road  near  Spello,  without  re- 
turning to  Sta.  Mana  degli  Angeli. 
The  distance  to  Foligno  is  somewhat 
less  than  ten  miles.  Travellers  from 
Rome  to  Florence  should  make  at  Fo- 
ligno the  arrangemetits  recommended 
in  a  previous  page  for  seeing  Assisi. 
They  might  thus  diverge  from  the  high 
road  at  Spello,  and  rejoin  their  travel- 
ling carriage  at  Gli  Angeli.] 


the  sixteenth  century,  but  retains  its 
Gothic  front.  An  ancient  marble  sar* 
cophagus  serves  as  the  high  altar.  The 
Pieta,  which  Vasari  says  was  painted 
for  this  church  by  Niccoid  Abtnno,  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  church  called  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
is  remarkaUe  as  occupying  the  site  of 
the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was 
bom.  The  apartment  is  still  shown  in 
which  his  father  confined  him  under 
the  belief  that  his  devotion  and  his 
charities  were  acts  of  madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  ms^nificent 
portico  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva; it  consists  of  six  fluted  columns 
and  a  pediment,  beneath  which  some 
fragments  of  antiquity  and  inscriptions 
have  been  collected  for  preservation. 
The  ruin  has  been  attached  to  a  church, 
to  which  it  has  given  the  name  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  la  Minerva. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Caterina  is  re- 
markable for  the  remains  of  paintings 
on  its  exterior  by  il/ar/tne/2t  (1422),  and 
in  the  interior  fur  the  works  of  Matteo 
da  Gis/tldo  and  Pietro  Antonio  da  Fu- 
ligno. 

The  church  of  S,  Pietro  deserves 
mention  among  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  Assisi,  for  the  three  wheel 
windows  which  still  remain  of  its  ori- 
ginal and  imposing  Gothic. 

At  the  Convent  of  S,  Damiano  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  Sta.  Clara; 
within  its  walls  the  church  tradition 
states  that  she  performed  many  of  her 
miracles.  In  the  dormitory  is  a  door 
now  walled  up,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were 
ou  the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi,  independent  of  the  interest  it 
derives  from  St  Francis,  is  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  Metastasio.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  a.d. 
240.  The  population,  by  the  returns 
of  1833,  was  6981. 

The  great  fair  of. Assisi  begins  on  the 
2lst  July  and  ends  on  the  1st  August, 
during  which  time  the  indulgences 
granted  draw  people  from  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair  takes 
place  on  the  4th  October^  at  the  festival 
of  St.  Francis. 


Leaving  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
the  road  traverses  the  plain  to  Foligno, 
passing  on  the  left  hand  the  ancient 
town  of  Spello,  erroneously  considered 
the  birthplace  of  Propertius.  who  tells 
us  himself  that  he  was  bom  at  Mevania, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Spello  (the  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum 
of  the  Romans).  The  road  passes 
round  the  walls  of  the  town.  By  the 
side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before  arriving 
at  the  modem  entrance  to  the  town,  is 
an  inscription  recording  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Orlando.  The  Roman 
gate  surmounted  by  three  figures  is 
well  preserved,  and  is  still  called  the 
Porta  Veneris.  The  streets  of  Spello 
are  very  narrow  and  irregular,  and  are 
mostly  paved  with  brick.  The  Gothic 
Catludral  of  S.  M.  Maggiore  contains 
a  work  of  great  beauty  by  Perugino^  a 
Pieti,  with  his  name  and  the  date 
1521 ;  on  the  reverse  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  two  saints,  said  to  be 
likewise  by  Perugino.  In  a  chapel  on 
on  the  left  are  the  three  large  frescoes 
by  PinturicchiOf  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, a  very  beautiful  but  some- 
what mechanical  painting;  the  Na- 
tivity, with  various  incidents,  such  as 
the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape  bearing  a  great  similarity  in 
point  of  execution  to  the  Van  Eych  at 
Munich;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads.    On  the  right  of 
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the  entrance  if  a  Roman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  an  equestrian  figure 
and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now  used  as  a 
vase  for  holy  water.  The  Franciscan 
church  of  5.  Lorenzo,  consecrated  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1228,  contains  a  large 
altarpiece  by  Piniuricchio,  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child  throned,  with 
several  saints  in  adoration,  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  "  Ecce  Agnus  *'  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross :  a  charming  composition ;  the 
St.  John  has  been  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the  *^  Casa 
di  Properzio,"  and  gives  name  to  the 
street:  even  the  tomb  (?)  of  the  poet  is 
shown  under  its  lower  apartments,  so 
determined  are  the  inhabitants  to  claim 
him  as  their  own.  There  are  also  some 
traces  qf  an  amphitheatre  and  some  re- 
mains of  an  arcn  in  the  Via  delV  Arco, 
with  the  inscription  r.  divi  ;  it  is  said 
by  Calindri  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus. 
Before  arriving  at  Foligno,  the  To- 
pino,  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  crossed. 
1  FoLieNO  (/mts.*  La  Posta,best; 
Gkande  Albergo).  The  ancient  Fulgi- 
fiium,  a  place  of  some  importance  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Umbrian 
cities.  During  the  middle  ages  it  long 
maintained  its  independence,  but  was 
at  last  reduced  by  its  more  powerful 
neighbours;  in  1439  it  was  incor- 
porated with  the  States  of  the  Church 
by  Card.  Vitelleschi  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Friaci  family.  It  is  an  active 
and  industrious  episcopal  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  States  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  woollens,  parchment,  and  wax 
candles.  The  town  was  nearly  ruined 
by  die  earthquakes  of  1831  and  1832; 
and  many  of  its  buildings  still  bear 
evidence  of  their  ravages.  The  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Felician,  has 
S reserved  its  Gothic  front  and  pointed 
oorway,  with  the  two  lions  of  red.  mar- 
ble; the  interior  has  been  modernised, 
and  has  a  Baldacchino  in  imitation  of 
that  in  St.  Peter's.  The  Church  of 
the  Contene,  with  a  cupola  by  Bra- 
BUiBte,  was  remarkable  in  former  days 


for  tiie  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael 
called,  from  the  town,  the  "  Madonna  di 
Foligno,*'  and  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican.  The  church  contains  a 
Madonna  said  to  be  by  Pentgino  (1), 
and  a  picture  attribute  to  Lodovico 
Cctraoci,  representing  our  Saviour  dis- 
covering himself  to  his  disciples  by 
the  brewing  of  bread.  The  Church  of 
iS.  Niocold  preserves  some  pictures  by 
Niccolo  Abmno,  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  there  are  other  remains  of  the  same 
master  to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  other 
churches.  The  Palazzo  Comnnale  is 
a  fine  building  recently  constructed  in 
the  Ionic  style.  The  Corso,  called  the 
Canopia,  affords  an  agreeable  walk  fbr 
the  citizens  along  the  ancient  walls. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Foligno,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Topino  and  the  Tinia, 
IS  Bevaffna,  which  still  retains  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  name  Mevania, 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets  for  the 
richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still  fa- 
mous for  the  finest  breed  of  white 
cattle.  **  Strabo  mentions  Mevania  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Umbria.  Here  Vitellius  took  post  as 
if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for 
the  empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon 
after  withdrew  his  forces.  If  its  walls, 
as  Pliny  says,  were  of  brick,  it  could 
not  be  capable  of  much  resistance.  This 
city  is  further  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Proper tius,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  informs  us." — Dr,  Cramer. 

On  the  hill  above  Bevagna  is  the 
little  town  of  Montefalco,  remarkable 
for  two  pictures  by  Benozzo  CrozzoK; 
they  are  in  the  churches  of  S.  Fortu* 
nato  and  S.  Francesco. 

[The  road  from  Perugia  fells  into 
the  Flaminian  Way  at  Foligno  (Route 
16).  Another  excellent  road  leads  to 
Ancona,  by  Tolentino,  Macerata,  and 
Loreto.     (Route  15.)] 

On  leaving  Foligno  for  Rome,  we 
enter  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  follow  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 
After  passing  S.  Eraclio  we  cross  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  Delega- 
tion of  Perugia  from  that  of  Spoleto. 

The  road  soon  enters  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  '<  iAte  feme  of 
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by  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  with  the 
triumphs  of  Rome  and  the  Capitol 
itsdf?' 

'*  Hinc  albi,  Clitiimne,  gregea,  et  maxiitia 

taurus 
Victima,  MBpe  tno  perftiri  flumtne  aaero, 
RoniaiMM  ad  temida  de6m  doxere  trimn- 

phos."  Oeorg.,  ii.  146. 

About  midway  between  Foligno  and 
Le  Yene,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
mountain  on  the  left,  is  the  little  town 
of  TWw,  the  Trebia  of  Pliny. 

Shwtly  before  arriving  at  Le  Vene, 
on  the  right,  is  the  small  ancient  temple 
supposed  to  be  tlie  one  described  by 
Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Clitumnus.  The  road  passes  at  the 
back  of  the  temple,  which  travellers 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they 
may  otherwise  pass  without  noticing  it. 
The  river  which  rises  near  it  is  still 
called  the  ClUtmno,  There  are,  however, 
some  points  connected  with  the  authen- 
ticity  of  the  temple  which  require  to 
be  noticed.  The  temple  itself  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  being  an  ancient 
edifice  in  his  day ;  and  antiquaries 
and  architects  agree  in  regarding  the 
present  building  as  much  more  recent, 
t>earing  evidence  of  the  corruption  of 
art,  and  probably  not  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  has  endeavoured  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  by  showing  that,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  cha- 
pel, the  interior  was  modernised.  *<  The 
temple,**  says  a  good  authority  on  such 
points,  "  can  hardly  be  that  structure 
which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  as 
ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead  of 
columns  bescratched  with  the  nonsense 
of  an  album,  here  are  columns  coupled 
in  the  middle  of  the  fhmt  with  those 
on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in  any 
classical  antiquity;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline." — Fortyth, 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  exist- 
ing building  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Pliny;  and  English  travellers 
will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to  the  | 


celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Salvadore. 

**  But   thou,    Clitumnus  I   in   thy  sweetett 
•  wave 

or  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  saxe  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  ttiem,  thou 

dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  dear ; 
Surely  that  stream   was   unproAmed  by 

slaughters— 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beanty's  youngest 

daughters ! 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness;  oft  fTom  out  it 

leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  ffUttering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  my  glassy  deejps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatterd  water-lily 

sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tella 

its  bubbling  tales."       Childe  Harold, 

1  Le  Vene,  a  post-house.  Close 
to  this  spot  is  the  source  of  the  Cli* 
tumnus;  it  issues  in  one  body  firom 
the  Apennine  limestone  in  a  consi- 
derable srream  of  pure  crystal  water. 

The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  **  offers  a  rich  promise  oif 
enjoyment  to  the  picturesque  traveller, 
in  its  towers,  castles,  and  forest  back- 
ground ;  and  few  places  afford  so  many 
grand  and  beautiful  objects  for  the 
sketch-book:  its  old  fortress,  and  its 
vast  aqueduct,  one  of  the  loftiest  known, 
spannnig  a  ravine  in  which  it  is  a  sin- 
gularly tine  object  when  seen  from  the 
various  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beautiful  country  around  them,  some 
of  the  very  finest  landscapes  in  nature." 
Brochedon. 

1  Spoleto  (/»m.  La  Posta,  very  to- 
lerable). l"iiis  ancient  city  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  fifth  Delegation  of  the 
Papal  States,  embracing  a  superficial 
extent  of  150  square  leagues,  and  a 
population  of  116,759  souls.  The  city 
itself,  by  the  returns  of  1833,  has  a 
population  of  6115.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric  for  the  united  dioceses 
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of  Spoleto,  Bevagna,  and  Treyi;  its 
bishopric  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
St  Peter,  the  first  bishop  being  St. 
Brizio,  a.d.  50.  The  three  dioceses 
were  erected  into  an  archbishopric  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1827.  Spoleto  has 
the  second  manu&ctory  of  woollens  in 
the  Papal  States,  being  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  Rome. 

Spoleto  was  the  Spoktium  of  the  Ro- 
mans, **  colonised  A.u.c.  512.  Twenty- 
five  years  aflerwards  it  withstood,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  the  attack  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Umbria, 
after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  This 
resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking 
the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral towards  Rome,  and  compelled 
him  to  draw  off  his  forces  into  Pice- 
num.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  Poly  hi  us  makes  no  mention 
of  this  attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  ex- 
pessly  states  that  it  was  not  Hannibal's 
intention  to  approach  Rome  at  that 
time,  but  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
sea-coast.  Spoletium  appears  to  have 
ranked  high  among  the  municipal  cities 
of  Italy,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla." — Dr,  Cramer. 

During  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Benevetito  were  the  two  first  Lombard 
States  which  established  a  duchy  with 
a  kind  of  independent  sovereignty. 
While  that  of  Benevento,  which  set  the 
first  example,  had  spread  over  half  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  Spoleto 
included  within  her  territory  nearly 
the  whole  of  Umbria.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lombard  kingdom  by 
Charlemagne,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto, 
like  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy, 
became  vassals  of  the  empire ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  re-asserted 
their  independence,  and  exercised  their 
ancient  Lombard  rights.  About  the 
time  of  Hildebrand,  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Holy  See  her  extensive  fiefs  ,of  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto;  notwithstanding  which, Spoleto 
continued  to  preserve  its  municipal  go- 
vernment, and  indeed  maintained  it 
so  effectually,  that  the  popes  found  it 


necessary  to  issue  specific  decrees  for 
depriving  it  of  its  rights.  Among  the 
casualties  to  which  its  strong  positioB 
and  independent  government  exposed 
it  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  its  siege  by  Fredrick 
Barbarossa;  the  citizens  sallied  from 
their  walls  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
they  fled  before  the  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man cavalry :  the  town  was  given  up 
to  pillage  for  two  days,  and  a  largie 
portion  of  it  perished  by  fire.  During 
the  events  which  followed  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia  and  the 
other  neighbouring  towns,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  or  Tiberine 
republic. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation :  it  dates  from  the  period 
of  its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture.  The  five  Gothic  arches 
of  the  fa9ade  are  supported  by  Grecian 
columns,  introduced,  it  is  said,  from  the 
design  of  Bramante,  when  the  edifice  was 
modernised.  The  frieze  is  ornam^ited 
with  griffins  and  arabesques,^  and  at 
each  extremity  is  a  stone  pulpit  facing 
the  piazza.  Over  the  portico  is  a  large 
mosaic,  representing  the  Saviour  throned 
with  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  painter,  Sokemus, 
with  the  date  1220,  a  work  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  revival. 
The  central  Gothic  window  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  sym- 
bols of  the  four  evangelists.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  is  also  interesting. 
In  the  choir  are  the  interesting  frescoes 
of  FilippoLippiy  representing  tlie  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  her  Glorification ;  they 
are  said  to  have  suffered  from  restora- 
tions. The  choir  contains  the  tomb  of 
this  painter,  who  died  here  in  1469, 
from  the  effects  of  poison  administered 
by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lucrezia 
Bieti,  whose  affections  he  had  won,  and 
whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
I  de^  Medici,  i^er  an  inefiSectual  attempt 
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to  induce  ihe  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  Lippi  to  Flo- 
rmce:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  The  only  other  painting  to 
be  noticed  in  this  cathedral  is  a  Ma- 
doaoBL  by  Annibale  Caracci,  much  in- 
jured by  recent  attempts  to  restore  it 
in  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  are  some 
canred  arabesques  in  wood.  The  font 
is  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Life 
oi  Christ :  the  octagonal  Baptistery, 
which  is  detached  from  the  cathedral,  is 
no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose. 

The  Gbthic  church  of  S,  Domenico 
is  remarkable  for  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  the  inhabitants 
attribute  to  Giulio  Romano,  TheGrothic 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich  door- 
way of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  col- 
legiate church  of  S.  Pietro,  outside  the 
town,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Jjombard  architecture ;  the  front 
is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its  great 
profiision  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  PtMlico  contains  an  in- 
teresting fresco  by  la  Spagna,  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  removed  here  for  better 
preservation. 

The  Piazza  della  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fteaco,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  pre- 
servation ;  it  was  painted  in  1502  by 
CrtvelU,  a  native  artist 

The  Citadel,  a  massive  building 
surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart,  oc- 
cupies a  picturesque  and  commanding 
position,  which  completely  overlooks 
the  town.  It  was  built  by  Theo- 
doric,  destroyed  during  the  Gothic 
war,  and  repaired  by  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Belisarius.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
and  enlarged  by  Nicholas  V.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  prison.  According  to 
the  returns  published  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1832,  it  will  hold  500  pri- 
soners ;  the  number  actually  confined 
at  that  time  was  436,  of  which  59  were 
for  homicides,  66  for  wounding,  181  for 
theft.  Of  this  number  none  were  con- 
fined for  more  than  20  years ;  afibrding 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  prisons  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  so  many  are  im- 


pisoned  for  life.  There  is  a  garrison 
here  of  about  200  soldiers,  and  some 
small  cannon.  The  view  from  the  castle 
walls  is  extremely  grand,  commanding 
the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  reach- 
ing to  Assisi  and  Perugia.  Among 
the  foundations  of  the  castle,  near  the 
city  gate,  some  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct  called  delle  Torre, 
crossing  the  deep  valley  which  separates 
the  almost  in8ul,ated  hill  on  which  tiie 
city  is  built  from  the  opposite  moun- 
tains, serves  both  as  an  aqueduct  and 
a  bridge ;  it  is  supported  by  a  range  of 
ten  pointed  arches,  and  is  said  by  Ca- 
lindri  to  have  been  built  by  Theode- 
lapius  III.,  duke  of  Spoleto,  in  604. 
The  same  authority  gives  the  height  as 
81  metres  (about  243)  feet),  and  the 
length  as  205*98  (rather  more  than  615 
feet).  Scarcely  any  two  travellers  agree 
in  their  accounts  of  these  measure- 
ments, and  therefore  the  authority  of 
Calindri,  the  celebrated  engineer  of 
Perugia,  and  author  of  the  *  Saggio 
Statistico  Storico'  of  the  Papal  States, 
may  be  considered  useful.  The  aque- 
duct, however,  bears  sufficient  evidence 
of  repairs  and  additions  long  subse- 
quently to  the  Lombard  times,  and  its 
substructions,  and  the  body  of  the  nine 
piers,  are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Lombard 
foundation. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto 
consist  of  the  arch  through  which  the 
street  is  carried,  called  the  Pitrta  Fuga 
and  Porta  d^Armibale,  from  the  local 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  force  it  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  remains 
of  Roman  temples ;  that  of  the  Croci' 
Jisso  is  supposed  to  preserve  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Concord;  in 
that  of  S,  Andrea  the  fluted  marble 
columns,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Jupiter;  and  in  that  of  S*  Gktliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre;  and  the 
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mm  still  called  tiie  Palace  of  Theo* 
doric.  Outside  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  buried, 
in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading  to 
the  Foligno  road. 

Behind  the  town,  picturesquely  si- 
tuated and  beautifully  wooded,  is 
Monte  Luco^  with  its  monastery  of  S. 
Giuliano,  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  and  its  numerous  hermit- 
ages. Monte  Luco  was  made  a  place 
of  religious  pilgrimage  by  St  Isaac  of 
Syria,  A.D.  528,  and  it  has  since  had 
great  celebrity  among  the  monastic  es- 
tablishments of  Italy.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  it  commands  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  valley.  The 
monastery  dates  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
Qwt  is  its  beautiful  position,  and  its 
grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been  sin- 
gularly protected  and  preserved  by  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  Spoleto. 
One  of  these  fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not 
less  than  105  feet  high,  and  41  in  cir- 
cumference. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required  by 
the  tax'iff  between  Spoleto  and  La  Stret- 
tura,  both  ways.] 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
over  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Monte 
Somma,  which  rises  at  this  pass  about 
3738  feet  above  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  small  forests  of 
ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  presents  many  scenes  of  pictu- 
resque interest.  The  descent  from  the 
summit  of  the  pass  to  Temi  is  much 
wilder  in  its  character.  In  former 
days  the  glen  was  famous  for  its  ban- 
ditti ;  it  is  now  infested  with  beggars. 
The  long  descent  at  length  brings  us 
into  the  plains  of  Temi,  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  as  the  most  productive 
in  Italy,  and  still  so  fertile  that  the 
meadows  produce  several  successive 
crops  in  the  year,  precisely  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Pliny. 


1  La  Stiettufa,  a  post-station  with  a 
miserable  osteria.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  a  mile  distant,  is  a  large  house, 
called  the  Casa  del  Papa,  formerly  the 
villa  of  Leo  XII.,  who  built  it  as  his 
country  residence.  It  has  latterly  been 
used  as  an  inn,  and  is  about  to  be  sup- 
plied with  additional  accommodations 
for  travellers. 

1  Tern  I  (Jtmt:  Europa;  La  For- 
tuna :  both  good).  This  interesting  little 
town,  occupying  the  site  of  ancient  /»- 
teramna,  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
secondary  towns  of  the  States  in  which 
the  woollen  and  silk  manufacture  has 
obtained  a  footing.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  9245  inhabitants.  It  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of  the  em- 
perors Tacitus  and  Florian.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the 
year  138. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini.  Its 
altar  is  rich  in  marbles,  and  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions 
preserved  there;  but  there  is  little  in 
this  or  the  other  churches  of  Temi  to 
require  notice. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  temple  in 
the  circular  church  of  San  Salvador, 
called  by  the  local  antiquaries  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun ;  vestiges  of  another 
building,  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
in  the  ceUs  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  some  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa 
of  the  Spada  family.  Some  inscrip- 
tions are  also  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  great  interest  of  Temi  is  derived 
from  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  the  *' Falls  of 
Temi."  They  are  distant  about  five 
miles  from  the  town,  and  the  excuisiou 
will  occupy  three  or  four  hours,  or  more, 
as  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  traveller 
may  influence  him  to  p'olong  his  visit. 
To  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  scene  as  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  a 
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cUy  will  hardly  seem  too  mtich  to  de> 
vote  to  the  excursion.  The  charges  for 
conveyance  are  exorbitant,  the  service 
being  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
postmaster,  conceded  to  him  by  govern- 
ment: a  light  carriage  for  two  persons 
hired  at  the  inn  costs  twenty-five  pauls ; 
each  extra  person  pays  five  muls  more : 
so  that  for  a  party  of  four  the  charge  is 
three  scudi  and  a  half.  The  cicerone 
expects  from  five  to  seven  pauls,  and 
the  driver  five  pauls.  All  this  should 
be  arranged  with  the  landlord  before 
starting,  to  prevent  subsequent  imposi- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
a  cicerone  from  the  inn  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense ;  for  the  traveller  is  beset 
by  scores  at  the  falls,  whom  a  paul  will 
content  A  more  useful  provision  for 
the  excursion  is  a  store  of  h<yooch%,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  escaping  from  the 
numerous  beggars  who  assail  the  tra- 
veller in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

After  leavmg  the  town,  the  road  for 
nearly  three  miles  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Nar,  following  the  high  road  between 
Terni  and  Rieti  as  far  as  Papigno,  a 
small  mountain  village,  where  a  road 
leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  branches 
off.  The  road  then  ascends  the  hill,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit 
reaches  the  spot  where  the  Velino  dashes 
over  the  ^ecipice.  There  are  therefore 
two  points  of  view — ^tha^  from  above 
and  that  from  below,  seen  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  latter, 
or  the  lower  view,  is  by  far  the  best ; 
but  travellers  should  see  both,  and  ac- 
cordingly should  follow  the  directions 
of  the  guides,  and  go  to  the  upper  one 
first.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
falls  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said  to  be 
seven  miles  an  hour.  After  seeing  the 
fall  from  the  summit,  Uie  next  point  of 
view  is  that  afforded  by  a  small  build- 
ing on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bottom,  and 
which  was  erected,  it  is  said,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Napoleon.  The  lower 
part  of  the  fall  is  not  visible  from  this 
point,  but  the  scene  notwithstanding  is 
full  of  grandeur.  A  path  leads  firom 
this  building  down  the  valley  to  a  point 


where  the  Nar  is  eroend  by  a  bridge, 
whence  a  road  on  the  opposite  bank 
leads  the  traveller  through  groves  of 
ilex  to  the  point  where  he  fincU  himself 
immediately  opposite  the  cataract  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  view  afforded  by 
this  side  of  the  valley,  particularly  from 
the  little  summer-house  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  cataract  from  top  to  bottom  in 
all  its  magnificence.  Those  travellen 
who  have  only  time  for  one  view  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  There  is  another  point  of 
view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  falls  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country :  it  embraces  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  the 
mountains  behind  the  Pid  di  Luco,  de- 
scribed in  Route  33.  Those  tourists 
who  are  unable  to  master  the  ascent 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  remark- 
able view  which  it  commands  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Brock- 
edon^s  new  work  on  Italy, — a  work  to 
which  every  traveller  will  recur  with 
pleasure,  as  containing  at  onoe  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  highly  finished 
illustrations  of  Italy  which  have  yet 
been  published. 

The  Falls  of  Terni  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  we  shall  leave 
travellers  to  their  own  impressions, 
merely  adding  such  historical  and  other 
facts  as  may  be  useful,  and  quoting  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  Lord 
Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  *<  either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth 
all  the  cascadeaand  torrents  of  Switzer- 
land put  together :  theStaubach,  Reich- 
eiibach,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz, 
&c.,  are  rills  in  comparative  appear- 
ance :" 

'*  The  roar  of  waters  I— from  the  headlong 

bei|(ht 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  xwecipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  miiss  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and 

hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  ovA  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of 

jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror 

set. 
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VeBnui,  llmmgh  which  6ie  wftten  €£ 
that  rivw  were  carried  into  the  Mar 
over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  and  from  Taci* 
tu8  that  the  draining  of  the  Velima 
and  Nar  not  unfrequently  gswt  rne  to 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  Re- 
ate  and  Interamna/* — Dr.  Cramer., 

In  these  disputes,  which  hap})ened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero  was 
consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rtcti, 
who  erected  a  statue  to  him  for  his 
services.  For  about  1600  years  firom 
its  first  construction  the  channd  con- 
tinued to  relieve  the  valley  of  its 
superabundant  water;  but  in  1400  it 
was  so  much  obstructed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rieti  opened  a  new  channel, 
which  affected  the  lower  valley  and 
inundated  Terni.  Braccio  di  Montone, 
the  lord  of  Perugia,  interposed,  and  had 
anew  channel  constructed,  but  it  was 
of  little  service,  and  speedily  filled  up. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  th^  six- 
teenth century,  the  iuundati(»u  either 
above  or  below  the  falls  gave  rise  Co 
constant  contentions  between  the  two 
cities;  and  the  celebrated  architects 
Sangallo  and  Fontana  were  employed 
upon  the  works,  but  with  little  success. 
Fontana  adopted  the  old  Roman  chan- 
nel until  be  reached  the  obtuse  angle 
which  it  made  towards  the  precipice; 
he  then  continued  the  channel  in  a 
straight  line,  so  that  the  waters  entered 
the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This  arrange- 
ment, added  to  the  contracted  state  of 
the  Nar  at  that  point,  blocked  up  that 
river  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 
tions occurred  in  the  valley  of  Temi. 
This  was  not  corrected  until  1785,  when 
it  was  found  necesseu*y  to  adopt  some 
further  measures  to  protect  the  land- 
holders of  Temi,  and  a  new  channel 
was  accordingly  cut,  by  which  the 
Velino  is  brought  into  the  Nar  at  an 
oblique  angle,  which  has  obviated  the 
mischief  in  the  lower  valley,  and  secured 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  plains  of 
Rieti. 

Considerable  difference  exists  as  to 
the  actual  height  of  thefalls.  Calindri, 
the  engineer,  in  his  great  work  on  the 


And  noaatt  in  sprays  the  skies,  and  thMuse 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which 

round, 
With  its  unemptied  dead  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald: — how  pro- 

fuund 
The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rook  leaps  with  delirious 

bound. 
Crushing  th?  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn 

and  rent 
With  his  Oerce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a 

fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and 

shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  ftom  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  :— 

Look  back  I 
Lo  1  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless 

cataract. 

Horribly  beautiful  1  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering 

morn. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  ustracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
born : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching   Madness   with   unalterable 
mien." 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these  stan- 
zas, remarks  the  singular  circumstance 
"that  two  of  the  finest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of  the 
Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  The  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was  subject  to  frequent  inun- 
dations from  the  river,  which  was  so 
charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that  it 
filled  its  bed  with  deposits,  and  thus 
subjected  the  rich  plains  of  Rieti  to 
constant  overflows  from  the  lakes  which 
it  forms  at  that  part  of  its  course.  "  The 
drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
these  lakes  and  of  the  river  was  first 
attempted  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Sabines  (b.c.  271). 
He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the 
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1  Nami  (Inn:  La  Campana,  very 
good,  with  a  respectable  landlord.  It 
IS  in  every  respect  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Civita  Castellana).  Nami  is 
an  ancient  Umbrian  city,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill  commanding 
the  Talley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  as  the  Apennines.  Its  old  convent 
towers  and  castle  give  it  an  air  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  from  many  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  internally  it 
is  badly  built,  and  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  It  is  the  Namia  or  Nequi- 
num  of  the  Romans,  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Nerva  and  of  Pope  John 
XVIII.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  has  a  i)opulation  of  3264  souls. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison  for 
criminals.  According  to  the  last  go- 
vernment returns  they  will  hold  200 
prisoners,  but  the  number  actually  con- 
fined was  only  80  :  of  these  more  than 
half  were  cases  of  theft. 

The  great  object  of  interest  in  Nami 
is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which  has  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
relics  of  imperial  times.  The  master 
of  the  Campana  has  a  light  carriage, 
which  may  be  hired  to  taJke  travellers 
by  the  road,  for  eight  pauls ;  but  those 
who  are  able  to  do  so,  should  walk 
down  the  picturesque  cliffs  to  the  river. 
A  rugged  path  leads  from  the  town  to 
the  point  where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep 
and  wooded  ravine,  through  which  it 
flows  from  the  plains  of  Terni  to  it« 
junction  with  the  Tiber.  At  this  spot 
the  magnificent  Bridge  of  AugmttUy 
which  formerly  joined  the  lofty  hills 
above  the  river  for  Ihe  passage  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  still  spans  the  stream 
with  its  massive  ruins.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  grander  in  its  general 
effect,  or  more  striking  in  its  details, 
than  this  imperial  structure  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  bridge  was  originally  of  three 
arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  white 
marble,  apparently  without  cement  or 
cramps  of  any  description.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  middle  pier  seem  to  have 
given  way,  and  to  have  thus  produced 
I  the  fall  of  the  two  arches  on  the  right 


Papal  States,  gires  it  as  375  metres,  or 
1280  English  feet;  Riccardi,  of  Terai, 
the  architect  of  the  Gazzoli  theatre,  who 
is  more  likely,  as  a  resident  engineer 
and  architect,  to  have  taken  greater  pains 
in  his  calculations,  estimates  the  upper 
Ml  at  fifty  feet;  the  second,  or  the 
perpendicular  fall,  from  500  to  600 
feet ;  and  the  long  sheet  of  foam,  which 
forms  tiie  third  fall,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  second  to  the  Nar,  at  240 
feet:  making  a  total  height  of  between 
800  and  900  feet  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark,  that  no  two  English  writers 
agree  on  fiiis  subject,  and  that  some  oi 
them  have  estimated  it  below  300  feet, 
forgetful  of  the  great  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  where  there  is 
no  known  standard  of  comparison,  and 
where  the  surrounding  scenery  is  in 
keeping  with  the  grand  scale  of  the  fall 
itself.  The  Italian  authorities,  with  few 
exceptions,  estimate  it  about  1000  feet ; 
but  perhaps  the  above  calculation, 
which  makes  it  f^om  800  to  900  feet,  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  fall  return 
to  Temi  is  carried  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  united  rivers  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of  this 
valley  is  exceedingly  beautifiil,  and 
artists  might  fill  their  sketch-books  with 
tiie  varied  and  charming  landscapes  it 
presents.  The  mountain-sides  are  co- 
vered with  timber,  among  which  the 
ilex,  the  judas-tree,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  olive  are  conspicuous,  while  the 
lower  slopes  are  rich  in  mulberry  and 
wange  plantations,  and  in  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at  Pa- 
pigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be  sent 
back  after  conveying  the  party  to  the 
upper  &1I. 

[From  Temi  a  very  interesting  road 
proceeds  through  Rieti  and  Aquila 
direct  to  Naples  (Route  33).] 

Leaving  Terai  tor  Rome,  an  excellent 
road  along  the  rich  valley  of  Temi 
brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Nami  is  built. 
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bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  left 
Wik  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
&e  piers  is  little  less  than  thirty  feet. 
These  arches  are  described  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  the  highest  known.  Mar- 
tial alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

••  Sed  jam  {wree  mihi,  nee  abutere  Narnia 
QtUDCto; 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  -poaU  frui." 

£p.92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  m^urea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  all  the  calcareous  waters 
descending  from  the  Apennines.  The 
best  point  for  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  ruins  is  the  modem  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
them.  It  presents  many  picturesque 
combinations  for  the  sketdi-book,  par- 
ticularly where  the  convent  of  San  Cas- 
ciano,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an  ob- 
ject in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  left  bank.  The  mass 
of  ruin  between  the  two  nordiem  |ners, 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  taken  for 
a  pier,  and  is  so  represented  in  several 
drawings,  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  a 
ruined  fortress  erected  on  the  bridge 
in  the  middle  ages.  An  examination 
of  the  structure  will  show  that  it  had 
no  connexion  with  the  Roman  work. 

The  Cathedral  of  Nami,  dedicated  to 
S.  Giovenale,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see, 
A.D.  369,  under  St.  Damasus  I«,  is  re- 
markable only  as  an  example  of  the 
pointed  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  convent  of  the  Zoccolant'% 
contains  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lo 
Spagnoy  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Peru- 
gino.  It  represents  a  church  ceremony, 
and  is  so  remarkable  both  for  colouring 
and  composition,  that  it  was  long  re- 
garded and  described  as  a  work  of 
Raphael. 

Travellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  will  do  well  to  make  Nami 
their  sleeping-place  for  the  first  night. 
They  might  then  reach  Terai  so  early 
on  the  second  day  as  to  see  the  Falls 
with  comfort,  and  sleep  at  Temi.    On 


the  third  day  they  would  reach  Pe- 
rugia. Travellers  by  vetturino  iboidd 
also  recollect  that  Nami  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Civita  Castellana  as  the 
^  resting-place  for  the  second  day,  wln«h 
may  easily  be  managed  by  sleeping  od 
the  day  of  leaving  Rome  at  the  good 
inn  of  Le  Sette  Vene. 

[There  is  a  good  road  from  Nami  to 
Perugia  through  Todi  (Route  22).  An 
additional  horse  is  required  between 
Nami  and  Otricoli,  both  ways.] 

The  road  from  Nami  to  Civita  ObM- 
tellana  is  extremely  interesting :  it 
emerges  from  that  great  gallery  of  the 
Apennines  which  it  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  at  Spoleto,  and  approaches  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Tiber.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  left^  varied 
with  gentle  undulations  and  covered 
with  oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  per- 
fect beauty ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Moate 
Soracte  gives  a  new  feature  to  the  land- 
scape, and  continues  for  several  stages 
to  be  the  most  prominent  object  from 
the  road.  From  its  great  height  it  ap- 
pears much  nearer  thui  it  really  is,  and 
seems  to  follow  the  traveller,  so  exten- 
sive is  the  circuit  which  the  road  makes 
round  it.  Before  reaching  Otrioc^i  a 
number  of  ancient  tombs  are  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  marking  the  line 
of  the  Flaminian  Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  small  village  of  890 
souls,  retaining  the  name  and  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Oericulum,  the  first 
city  of  Umbria  which  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Rome.  An  additional  horse 
is  required  in  returning  from  Otric(di 
to  Nami.  The  road  now  descends  ra- 
pidly to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  and 
skirts  its  left  bank  to  Borghetto.  Shoitly 
before  reaching  thevilla^  we  passfirom 
the  Delegation  of  Spoleto  into  that  of 
Viterbo,  and  the  road  crosses  the  Tibte 
by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the  Poate  Fe- 
lice, built  by  Augustus  and  repaired 
by  Sixtus  V. ;  it  united  Umbria  with 
£truria,  which  we  again  enter  at  tlus 
spot.  The  plain  on  the  left  band  is 
memorable  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  Macdonald,  during  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Italy,  in  De- 
cember 1798,  cut  his  way  through  the 
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Neapolitan  anny  under  Mack.  The 
remoant  of  lHacdonald's  army,  which 
bad  not  then  been  joined  by  Cham- 
ponnet,  did  not  number  8000  men, 
while  that  of  his  incapable  opponent  is 
admitted  by  Neapolitan  authorities  to 
have  been  three  times  as  large.  The 
skirmishing  lasted  seven  days,  when 
Macdonald,  weary  of  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, completely  routed  the  Italians, 
and  crossed  ^e  Tiber. 

f  Borghetto,  a  post-fltation,  with  a 
few  scattered  houses  and  no  sleeping 
accommodation.  Its  old  dismantled 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages  was  more 
than  once  occupied  during  the  contests 
just  described.  On  ascending  from  the 
Tiber  the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic 
formations  of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto,  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  line  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  leucite,  which  continues  nearly  to 
Civita  Castellana. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required 
from  Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not 
vice  vend.  An  additional  horse  to 
Civita  Castellana,  but  not  vice  veradA 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  ue 
approach  to  Civita  Castellana ;  and  no 
writer  who  has  described  this  route 
fails  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  it» 
singularly  picturesque  position* 

f  Civita  Castellana.  (/ws;  La  Posta, 
bad,  with  an  impertinent  landlord. 
Though  this  is  the  principal  inn,  tra- 
vellers will  do  well  to  avoid  it,  if  po8> 
nble.  Those  who  travel  by  vetturino 
should  stop  at  Narni,  or  proceed  to 
Nepi.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with 
the  postmaster  about  hones,  travellers 
by  post  should  immediately  call  on 
the  local  director,  the  Conte  Rossi, 
whose  courteous  attention  to  all  ap- 
peals is  entitled  to  great  praise.  }  6.) 
The  road,  immediately  before  it  en- 
ters the  gate  of  the  city,  is  carried 
over  the  ravine  at  a  height  of  120  feet 
above  the  bottom  by  t^e  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  Cardinal  Imperiali  in 
171^  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  papal  times.  Ci- 
vita Castellana  is  a  fortified  episco- 
pal town  of  2818  inhabitants;  the 
bigh  road  runs  through  its  principal 


stx^et,  but  tb^re  is  little  in  the  town 
itself  to  detain  the  traveller.  The  Ca- 
thedral, a  pointed  building  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  bears  the  date  iccox. 
Its  Lombard  doorway  rests  on  lions, 
and  is  covered  with  ancient  mosaics. 
On  the  front  of  the  portico,  before  the 
doorway,  are  the  renuuns  of  a  mosaic 
frieze,  with  an  inscription  now  illegible* 
On  the  walls  of  the  church  are  some 
curious  sepulchral  tablets  with  effigiesy 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
interior  has  been  modernized,  and  is 
not  remarkable.  The  bodies  of  S.  Gra- 
cilian  and  8ta.  Felicissima,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  this  town  in  the 
third  century,  are  still  preserved  here 
and  regarded  with  great  venaration. 
The  Citadel,  now  used  as  a  state  prison, 
occupies  the  isthmus  of  land  by  which 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  higher 
ground ;  it  was  begun  by  Pope  Alex* 
ander  VI.,  from  the  designs  of  San- 
gallo,  in  1500,  and  completed  by 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  It  is  a  circular 
tower,  with  triangular  outworks;  but 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  defend  this  im- 
portant position,  which  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  engineers,  to  be  the  strongest 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  prisons^  ac- 
cording to  the  government  returns,  will 
hold  130  political  and  fifteen  criminal 
offenders ;  at  present  there  are  seldom 
more  than  100  actually  confined  thei^. 
The  ravines,  which  almost  insulate  the 
town,  and  the  fine  scenes  commanded 
by  the  higher  ground,  extending  over 
the  Campagna,  and  embracing  the 
plains  of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will 
afford  occupation  for  many  successive 
days  to  travellers  who  carry  sketoh- 
books.  In  the  bottom  of  these  ravines 
flow  the  streams  called  the  Rio  Vicano 
and  the  Rio  Maggiore,  which  unite 
below  the  town,  and  fall  into  the  Tiber 
under  the  name  of  the  Treia. 

Civita  Castellana  occupies  the  site  of 
one  of  the  two  cities  of  Falerii  or  Fa- 
lerium^  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Falisci, 
and  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league.  Considerable  difficulty  for- 
merly existed  in  regard  to  the  actual 
position  of  this  city,  in  consequence  of 
some  apparent  contradictions  in  the  ao« 
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counts  of  the  Roman  writers,  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  early  topographers  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  exact  localities.  It 
is  now  known,  however,  that  the  Latin 
accounts  of  two  cities  bearing  the  same 
name  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  first,  or 
FaUrium^  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  Castellana, 
and  the  second,  or  Falerii,  was  built  in 
the  plain  about  four  miles  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
Sir  William  Gell  supposed  thatC.  Cas- 
tellana marked  the  site  of  Fescennium, 
which  is  more  correctly  placed  at 
Galese,  a  few  miles  djstant. 

The  remains  of  the  first  of  the  £tru8> 
can  cities,  to  which  we  adverted  above, 
will  be  found  in  the  ravine  below 
Civita  Castellana,  close  to  the  Ponte 
del  Terreno.  During  the  descent  some 
portions  of  the  ancient  wall  are  met 
with,  constructed  of  masses  of  stone 
four  feet  long  and  two  in  depth,  and 
in  one  part  eighteen  courses  higb. 
After  passing  the  fine  ruin  of  its  ancient 
gateway,  we  come  to  the  rock  above 
the  Ponte  del  Terreno,  which  is  filled 
with  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  Et- 
ruscan style.  Numerous  other  cham- 
bers and  excavations  of  the  same  kind 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  ravine 
above  the  Rio  Maggiore.  The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii 
passed  by  this  bridge. 

The  second  Etruscan  city  of  Falerii 
is  found  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  Civita  Castellana,  at  a  spot  called 
Sta»  Maria  di  Fallen.  Its  walls  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  present  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  an- 
cient military  architecture  now  extant. 
Travellers  may  go  there  in  a  light  car- 
riage, or  still  better  on  horseback ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
proper  conveyance  from  the  inn.  Those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time  will  pro- 
bably prefer  making  it  a  pedestrian 
excursion.  To  the  classical  tourist  it 
is  a  ruin  full  of  historical  associa- 
tions, among  which  the  celebrated  story 
of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  will 


not  be  forgotten.  It  derives  its  name 
of  Sta.  Maria  from  an  old  convent 
within  its  walls,  built  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  On  leaving  C. 
Castellana,  the  road  for  about  half  a 
mile  follows  that  to  Borghetto ;  it  then 
turns  off  to  the  left  through  a  prettily 
wooded  country.  For  some  distance  it 
is  bad;  as  it  approaches  the  ruins  it 
falls  in  with  portions  of  the  ancient 
road.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  west  and  south- 
east angles  are  abruptly  cut  off.  The 
walls  are  built  of  tufa,  and  are  nearly 
complete  ;  they  are  defended  by  qua- 
drilateral towers  placed  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, and  remarkably  solid  in  their 
construction.  Approaching  the  city 
from  C.  Castellana,  we  come  first  upon 
the  eastern  side,  where  a  Roman  tomb 
on  a  square  foundation  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object ;  one  of  the  principal  gate- 
ways of  the  city  is  close  to  this  spot, 
and  further  on,  in  the  truncated  N.E. 
angle,  is  another  gateway  arched  with  a 
tower  on  its  left.  This  eastern  line  of 
wall  has  nineteen  towers  more  or  less 
perfect.  The  north  line  also  has  nine- 
teen towers  nearly  perfect;  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  is  a  small  gate, 
arched  with  small  stones,  and  still  very 
complete.  At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Roman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.  At 
the  north-west  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine 
massive  gateway  twenty-four  feet  high, 
with  an  arch  formed  of  nineteen  blocks, 
fianked  by  towers,  and  called  the  Porta 
di  Giove  from  a  head  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  fifteen  courses,  and  are  about 
thirty-two  feet  high.  The  south  side 
was  defended  by  the  deep  glen  through 
which  the  little  torrent  Miccino  runs  in 
its  course  towards  the  Rio  Maggiore.  Its 
walls  and  towers  have  suffered  more 
than  the  other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the 
three  gates  are  still  traceable.  One  of 
these  near  the  south-east  angle  is  called 
the  Porta  del  Bove  from  the  Bull's  head 
on  the  keystone :  the  height  of  the  walls 
here  is  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  some  of 
the  stones  are  six  feet  long  and  two 
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upwards  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  it  is  occupied  by  the  famous 
convent  of  S.  Silvestro,  founded  in  the 
eighth  century  by  Carloman,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  on  the  site  of  a  church 
built  by  St.  Silvester,  previous  to  his 
accession  to  the  popedom,  on  the  conver* 
sion  of  Constantine  the  Great  The 
original  site  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo  alluded  to  by 
Virgil.  The  garden  of  St.  Silvester  is 
still  shown  by  the  monks,  and  the  place 
is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  singularly  im- 
posing :  on  the  south  it  embraces  the 
Campagna  as  far  as  Albano ;  on  the 
west,  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  while  to- 
wards the  north  and  east  its  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  stretching  far 
away  in  the  distance  from  Civita  Cas- 
tellana  towards  the  country  already 
described.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Soracte,  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Ro* 
mana,  are  an  ancient  grotto  and  a 
number  of  deep  fissures,  described  by 
Pliny,  from  which  violent  gusts  of 
wind  still  issue.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
Acqua  forte,  a  powerful  stream,  sup- 
posed also  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Roman 
writers.  A  great  part  of  the  mountain 
is  beautifully  wooded,  and  numerous 
tine  landscapes  will  afford  agreeable 
occupation  to  the  artist.  In  a  geolo- 
gical point  of  view  Soracte  is  likewise 
interesting:  it  consists  of  a  mass  of 
limestone,  projecting  from  under  the 
tufa  of  the  Campagna. 

From  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome,  the 
old  and  direct  road  follows  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  skirting  the  base  of  Mous 
Soracte,  and  proceeding  through  Capan- 
nacce,Rignano,  Borghettacio,  and  Prima 
Porta;  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse 
since  Pius  VI.  constructed  the  high 
post-road  through  Nepi,  in  order  to 
unite  this  with  the  road  from  Florence, 
Siena,  and  Viterbo  to  Rome. 


feet  high.  The  Necropolis  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  this  dell.  Within  the 
walls,  the  principal  remains  are  those 
of  the  theatre,  near  the  Porta  del  Bove, 
Etruscan  in  its  foundations,  but  evi- 
dently Roman  in  its  superstructure  and 
decorations.  A  fine  statue  of  the  Ar- 
give  Juno,  and  several  Roman  statues 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  have  been 
found  among  its  ruins ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
brought  to  light  by  judicious  excava> 
tions.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
the  Piscina,  and  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Forum.  Just  inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  JlbbcuUa  di  Sfa,  Maria, 
an  interesting  example  of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
its  three  naves  are  divided  by  co- 
lumns evidently  taken  from  the  ancient 
ruins.  Over  the  door  is  an  ancient  ca- 
pital, and  these  inscriptions :  *'  I^au- 
rfflitius  cum  Jacopo  filio  suo  fecit  hoc 
opus:"  "  Hoc  opus  Q.  Intavall.  fieri 
fecit."  The  roof  of  this  church  fell  in 
in  1829,  and  it  is  now  deserted  and 
in  ruins. 

Another  excursion  from  Civita  Cas- 
tellana is  to  Moru  Soracte,  or  Sant* 
Oreste,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  distant,  and  is  interesting  both 
for  classical  recollections,  and  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  it  commands. 

*'  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidam 
Soracte."  Hor.,  Od.  i.  9. 

**  The  lone  Soracte's  heights  digpla/d, 
Not  now  iu  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric 

Roman's  aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the 

plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to 

break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

Childe  Harold,  iv. 

The  road  is  perfectly  practicable  for 
carriages  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,- 
but  the  ascent  to  the  town  of  St.  Oreste 
is  extremely  steep  and  dangerous  in 
parts.  St.  Oreste  has  about  1000  in- 
habitants, but  no  inn  ;  travellers,  how- 
ever, are  received  in  a  house  outside 
the  gates  by  a  wealthy  family  who  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to 
strangers.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, far  above  the  town,  is  said  to  be 


The  road  to  Nepi  descends  into  the 
plain  formerly  celebrated  for  the  an- 
cient Ciminian  forest,  and  proceeds 
through  groves  of  oaks  to  Nepi,  passing 
its  magnificent  aqueduct  of  two  tiers  of 
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srehet,  built  by  Pope  Paul  ni.,ihortly 
before  entering  the  walls. 

1  Ntpi  (Inn,  La  Poata),  the  an- 
cient Nepete  or  Nepe,  its  name  having 
undergone  scarcely  any  change.  Nepi 
is  an  episcopal  town  of  1793  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  remarkable  chiefly  from 
its  picturesque  position  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  glen;  it  is  surroimded  by  forti- 
fications of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the 
Romm  side  particularly  the  towers 
and  battlements  produce  a  very  fine 
effect.  Some  of  tnese  fortifications  rest 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  walls, 
which  may  easily  be  traced  near  the 
southern  gate.  The  oldest  fortifications 
bear  the  arms  of  Calixtus  HI.,  who 
died  in  1456,  and  the  more  recent  were 
built  by  Sangallo,  for  Paul  III.,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  set  fire 
to  Ae  town  in  17#9,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it ;  there  is  little  now  to  detain 
tile  trayeller,  excepting  its  ancient 
church,  and  the  town^hsdl  with  its  fine 
front  ornamented  with  statues  and  an- 
tique inscriptions.  This  little  town 
appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  duchy 
for  a  short  time  during  the  middle 
ages ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is 
one  of  the  oldest  m  Italy,  having  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter :  its 
first  bishop  was  St.  Romano,  a.d.  46. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  which  lasts  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey.  The  Siena  road 
joins  this  route  shortly  before  reaching 
Monterosi,  where  we  enter  on  the  Via 
Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  ("/«»,  the  Post,  very  mi- 
serable, but  preferred  by  some  to  Bac- 
cano,  the  next  station,  on  account  of 
being  on  higher  ground  and  more  free 
from  malaria).  At  Monterosi  we  leave 
the  Delegation  of  Viterbo,  and  enter 
upon  the  Comarca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and 
about  midway  between  the  two,  is  a 
large  and  good  inn,  called  Le  Sette 
Fene,  certainly  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Rome,  which  the  vet- 
turini  very  properly  prefer  to  either 


Monterosi  or  Baccano,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  a  post-station.  Close 
to  this  inn  of  the  Sette  Vene  may  still 
be  seen  an  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge 
over  the  Triglia,  by  which  the  Via 
Amerina,  a  branch  of  the  Flaminian 
Way,  was  carried  direct  from  Todi 
through  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  and  Nepi 
into  the  Via  Cassia  at  Baccano.  A 
few  miles  beyond  Sette  Vene  the  road 
crosses  the  lip  of  the  crater  in  which 
Baccano  is  situated.  From  this  high 
ground  the  outline  of  the  crater  is-  still 
strongly  markedf.  On  the  hill  aboT« 
the  inn  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus^ 
and  denoting  the  site  of  the  Statio  ad 
Baccanas,  on  the  Cassian  Way. 

1  Baccano  (/n»,  the  Post,  by  n© 
means  the  worst  inn  on  thi»  rood,  al- 
though the  situation  is  objectionable  oa 
account  of  malaria).  It  is  situated  in 
a  hollow  under  the  north-east  slo^  of 
the  crater,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  the 
sulphurous  pool  whose  impure  waters 
render  the  atmosphere  unwholesoone. 
Beyond  the  south-western  ridge  of  the 
crater  are  two  small  lakes,  one  of  which 
is  the  Lacus  Alsietinus,  now  called  the 
Lago  di  Martignano,  lying  betw^n  tiie 
crater  and  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano.  Traces  of  the  ancient  emis- 
saries made  on  this  side  to  drain  the 
lake  formerly  existing  in  this  crater, 
may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaving 
the  inn  at  Baccano. 

Between  Baccano  and  la  Storta  tiie 
traveller  enjoys  from  some  high  ground 
the  first  view  of  StPeterV 

"  Oh  Rome!  my  country  I  city  of  the  soul  1 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferanee  ?    Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 

way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples ! 

ye. 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

Tlie  Niobo  of  nations  I  there  she  ttaads. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless 

woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  \oxm  ago ; 
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The  ScipioB*  tomb  coDtains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenaotless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  nber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise*  with  thy  yellow  waves,   and  mantle 
her  distress."         iihilde  Harold,  iv. 

At  the  Osteria  del  Foaeo  the  road 
dosses  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Cre- 
mera,  and  between  that  spot  and  La 
Skorta  skirts  the  base  of  the  lofty  hills 
on  which  the  celebrated  Etruscan  city 
of  Feii,  the  great  rival  of  Rome,  was 
situated.  The  intervening  bills  allow 
but  an  occasional  glimpse  of  these  in- 
teresting ruins,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  under  Excursions  from 
Rome. 

1  La  Storta,  the  last  post  to  Rome. 
As  we  draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City, 
the  road  winds  over  the  gentle  eleva- 
tions which  mark  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  but  there  are  no  villages  or 
country-seats  to  denote  the  approach  to 
a  great  capital;  some  old  brick  towers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  few  ruined 
farm-houses,  are  the  only  objects  which 
break  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  If 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna 
should  excke  a  ccmtrast  with  the  event- 
ful drama  once  enacted  on  its  surface, 
there  is  perhaps  no  description  which 
will  more  completely  embody  the  feel- 
ings of  the  claissical  tourist  than  that  of 
Milton  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Regained,  which  Mr.  Beckford  seems 
to  have  paraphrased  in  tiie  well-known 
description  of  his  entrance  into  Rome. 
About  the  seventh  milestone  a  turn  in 
the  road  brings  the  towers  and  cupolas 
of  Rome  more  prominently  into  view ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  St  Peter's 
and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are 
no  objects  of  striking  interest  in  the 

Srospect.  The  Coliseum,  the  Aque- 
ucts,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numerous 
antiquities  whose  names  suggest  them- 
selves almost  involuntarily  at  the  first 
sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the  other  side; 
and  the  stranger  will  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  in 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

As  we  advance  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  vegetation  is  less  scanty.     Monte 


Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  co> 
vered  with  stone-pines  and  cypresses, 
bounds  the  prospect  on  the  right;  the 
hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano  stretch  far 
away  in  the  distance  on  the  left;  while 
in  front  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  is  spread 
out  before  us.  About  three  miles  from 
Rome  is  a  sarcophagus  on  a  ruined 
base,  rising  above  the  road  on  the  right 
hand ;  it  is  erroneously  called  the  Thmb  ^ 
of  NerOi  although  an  inscription  yet 
legible  shows  that  it  was  the  tomb  of 
Publius  Vibius  Marianus  and  his  wifie 
Reginia  Maxima ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  traveller  for  the 
antiquarian  misnomers  of  Rome  itself. 
At  length  the  road  reaches  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  Ponte  Motte,  a 
modem  bridge  built  on  the  foundati<Hi8 
of  the  Pons  Milvius,  constructed  by 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus.  The  ancient 
bridge  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Rome  for  Cicero's  arrest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allobroges,  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  and  for  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  near  it  between  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius,  a  religious  victory 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  by  his 
design  for  the  well-known  fresco  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Pons  Milvius  was  the 
scene  of  Constantine's  Yisioot  and  from 
its  parapet  the  body  of  Maxentius  was 
precipitated  into  the  Tiber.  The  pre- 
sent structure  was  almost  entirely  re- 
built by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  when  the 
old  tower  was  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  the  statues  of  St. 
John  baptising  the  Saviour,  by  Mochi, 
were  erected  on  the  nortiiem  extre- 
mity, and  those  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
St  John  of  Nepomuc  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  river  at 
this  point  is  about  400  feet  in  breadth, 
but  its  banks  are  bare  and  destitute  of 
timber,  and  its  colour  fully  justifies 
the  epithet  Jkam^  given  to  it  by  the 
Latin  poets.  The  Cassian  Way  is  joined 
by  the  Flaminian,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etniria  from  Latium.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  on  a  low  hill,  is  the  little 
chapel  erected  by  Pius  II,  on  the  spot 
where  he  met  the  procession  which  ac- 
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companied  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on 
its  arrival  from  the  Peloponuese.  A 
straight  road  now  leads  between  the 
high  walls  of  villas  and  gardens  which 
exclude  all  view  of  the  city  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  passing  on  the  left 
hand  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  built 
by  Julius  III.  from  the  elegant  designs 
of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of  his  deliver- 
ance on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1527,  from 
the  German  soldiery  during  the  sack 
of  Rome  :  the  head  of  the  apostle  was 
long  preserved  here.  Farther  on,  we 
pass  the  Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also 
designed  by  Vignola  for  the  same 
pope,  and  finished  by  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo;  and  the  noble  Palazzo  Giulio, 
now  the  Casino  della  Reverenda  Ca- 
mera, another  fine  building  designed 
by  Vignola,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari.  It  long  served  as 
the  temporary  residence  of  sovereigns 
and  ambassadors  previous  to  their 
public  entry  into  Rome.  Farther  on, 
we  pass  on  the  left  hand  the  gate  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
it  the  building  appropriated  as  the 
English  chapel. 

1^  Rome.  [From  Rome  to  LaStorta 
this  post  is  reckoned  as  l^.     Passports 
are  demanded  at  the  gate,  and  unless  a 
lascia  pasaare  be  previously  lodged  with 
J)   the  officer  by  the  banker  or  correspond- 
<i      ent  of  the  traveller,  the  carriage  must 
^     proceed  to  the  Dogana, — a  vexatious 
t^    arrangement,  from  which  a  fee  of  ten 
\^   pauls  sometimes    fails  to  procure  an 
^      exemption.     This  lascia  passare  is  not 
'     granted  to  persons  travelling  by  public 
carriages.     A  fee  is  necessary  at  the 
■   passport-office  to  prevent  delay  at  the 
gate;  from^tlwee  to  five  pauls  is  ex- 
pected from  those  who  travel  by  vettu- 
rino,  and  from  five  to  ten  from  those 
who  travel  post.    In  the  event  of  the 
^     luggage  being  taken   to  the  custom- 
'*     house,  a  timely  fee  to  the  searcher  will 
V»     not  only  facilitate  matters,   but  will 
.  ^       generally  make  the  examination  a  mere 
matter  of  form.] 

Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del 

.     Popolo,  the  modern  substitute  for  the 

Porta  Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little 

to  the  east.     It  was  built  by  Vignola, 


from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  1561,  during  the  pontificate  of  PiuB 
IV.  It  has  four  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mochi,  in  the  intercolum- 
niations.  The  inner  front  was  orna- 
mented by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in 
1657.  Although  this  entrance  fails  to 
excite  that  classical  enthusiasm  which 
no  traveller  can  repress  when  Rome  is 
entered  by  the  road  from  Naples,  it  is 
still  imposing,  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  its  architectural  details. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Pincio,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  left.  In  its  centre  ris^  the 
fine  obelisk  of  Rhamses  I.,  one  of  the 
two  erected  by  that  great  king  in" 
front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  whose 
site  is  now  only  marked  by  the  single 
obelisk  of  which  this  was  the  fellow. 
In  front,  the  twin  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and  Sta. « 
Maria  de'  Miracoli,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Gastaldi,  legate  of  Bologna, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, divide  the  three  streets  which 
diverge  from  this  northern  entrance 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The 
middle  street,  called  the  Corso^  from 
the  horse-races  held  in  it  during  the- 
Carnival,  follows  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  Capitol.  The  street 
on  the  right,  called  the  Fia  Ripetta, 
runs  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  to  the  quay  called  the  Porto  di 
Ripetta :  the  street  on  the  left,  called 
the  Fia  Babuino,  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  from  thence  direct  to  the 
Quirinal. 

Tnn»,  all  situated  at  this  extremity  of 
the  city,  within  the  triangular  space 
lying  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Condotti, 
and  the  Corso :  the  Europa ;  H  de  Lon- 
dres  (Czenii),  both  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  healthiest  situation  in 
Rome ;  H.  des  lies  Britanniques,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  immediately  under 
the  Pincian;  H.  de  Russie,  La  Gran 
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Bretagna,  and  the  H.  de  Paris,  in  the 
Via  Babuino;  H.  SpillmaDn,  with  a 
table  d^hote  during  tne  season,  in  the 
Via  della  Croce ;  H.  d'Allemagne,  in 
the  Via  Condotti.  These  inns  stand  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  order  of 
merit;  the  four  or  five  first  are  perhaps 
nearly  equal,  and  indeed  their  manage- 
ment and  comforts  leave  little  to  be 
desired  by  the  most  fastidious  traveller. 
The  two  last  mentioned  are  much  fre- 
quenfed  as  bachelor's  quarters;  both 
have  a  table  d'hftte,  with  very  obliging 
landlords :  the  H.  d'Allemagne,  kept 
by  Franz,  has  been  in  his  femily  for 
four  generations.  The  prices  in  the 
A  hotels  are  much  less  in  summer  than  in 
-1  winter :  a  bed-room  on  the  average  costs 
5  from  two  to  five  pauls  a  day ;  a  suite  of 
-  f  apartments  for  five  or  six  persons,  from 
o  fifteen  to  twenty  pauls  a  day;  larger 
^  rooms,  thirty  pauls;  and  so  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodation  and 
situation  of  the  rooms.  At  the  Europa, 
where  everything  is  excellent,  breakfast 
is  charged  five  nauls ;  dinner,  ten  ;  tea, 
five ;  and  for  the  servants  who  dine  at 
the  courier's  table  d  'hdte,  five  pauls  each 
per  day.  Firing  and  candles  are  dear 
at  the  inns,  as  well  as  foreign  wines  of 
every  description  except  Marsala.  The 
charge  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Spillmann's 
and  at  Franz's  is  six  pauls. 

Lodgings  in  private  houses,  much 
resembling  the  chambers  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  London,  may  be  had  in  all 
parts  of  Rome.  The  best  situations  are 
the  Piazza  di  Snagna,  the  Via  Babuino, 
tiie  Corso,  and  the  streets  lying  between 
them.  The  Strada  Gregoriana  and  the 
Via  SIstina,  at  the  TrinitH  de'  Monti, 
and  several  streets  near  the  Fontana 
Trevi,  have  also  good  lodging-houses. 
Strangers  should  avoid  situations  imme- 
diately under  the  hills,  particularly 
where  the  house  has  been  built  close  to 
the  tufa  rock,  so  that  the  bed-room 
windows  cannot  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  All  houses  with  confined  damp 
courts  or  standing  water,  however  agree- 
able they  may  be  rendered  to  the  eye 
by  trees  and  gardens,  are  especially 
objectionable,  particularly  in  summer. 
Sir  James  Clark  considers  that  <<the 


streets  that  run  in  an  east  and  west 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  north  and  south,  as  they  are 
less  exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air 
during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds, 
and  the  houses  have  a  better  exposure. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed«rooms  of  deli- 
cate invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons  should 
live  in  the  more  open  and  elevated  situ- 
ations." The  price  for  a  furnished 
sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  summer 
in  a  good  situation  is  ^om  six  to  eight 
scudi  a  month,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  winter.  Suites  of  apartments  for 
families  may  be  reckoned  in  propor- 
tion, but  they  depend  greatly  on  the 
demand,  the  season,  and  the  situation. 
A  good  sitting-room,  with  three  bed- 
rooms and  a  kitchen,  in  the  fashionable 
quarter,  costs  on  the  average  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  scudi.  In  the  streets 
which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of 
English  visitors,  as  in  the  Strada  Giulia, 
the  same  accommodation  may  be  oh* 
tained  for  less  than  half  this  sum.  No 
general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid 
down  to  which  some  traveller  cannot 
adduce  an  exception.  In  the  Corso,  it 
is  advisable  to  stipulate  for  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  during  the  festivities, 
besides  being  obliged  to  pay  for  a  place  at 
his  own  window.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  well,  from 
which  the  different  sets  of  lodgers  sup- 
ply themselves  with  water  by  means  of 
buckets  traversing  a  fixed  rope,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  descending  firom 
the  upper  floors.  The  arrangement  of 
this  simple  machinery  is  often  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  stranger  on  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
Wood,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
dear :  a  cart-load,  including  porterage, 
seldom  costs  less  than  four  scudi.  A 
single  person  generally  pays  one  to  two 
scudi  a  month  for  attendance. 

Ti-attorie. — In  private  lodgings  visit- 
ors are  supplied  with  their  dinner  from 
the  trattoria  at  a  certain  rate  per  head, 
varying  from  5  to  10  pauls.     The  diu- 
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nen  are  sent  in  baskets  lined  with  tin 
and  heated  hj  a  brazier  of  charcoal, 
and  are  generally  very  good.  Many 
persons,  particularly  bachelors,  prefer 
dining  at  the  trattoria;  but  although 
there  are  many  of  these  establishments, 
they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  other 
Italian  capitals ;  and  a  good  restaura- 
teur is  still  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
Rome.  The  following  are  the  best: 
Scalinata,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
price  of  a  dinner  with  vrine  3  to  4  pauls ; 
nearly  cdl  the  most  eminent  English 
artists  dine  and  sup  here  daily,  after 
which  they  adjourn  either  to  the  Caf6 
Nazari  or  the  Caf6  Greco;  Lepi,  in 
the  Via  Condotti;  Polidoro,  m  the 
Corso,  near  tiie  P.  Colonna ;  Falcone, 
near  tiie  Pantheon,  celebrated  for  the 
'  national  dishes  of  trippa  and  testiccmoia 
(lamb's  brains  fried) ;  Armellino,  in 
the  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Cafes. — Nazari,  in  the  Piazza  di 
^  Spagna,  by  fer  the  best  in  Rome,  fe- 
mous  for  its  chocolate  and  poncio  sport' 
goto,  with  an  excellent  confectioner's 
shop  adjoining ;  C.  Novo,  in  the  Palazzo 
Ruspoli,  in  &e  Corso,  with  a  garden 
and  several  billiard-tables,  a  good  and 
handsome  establishment  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Roman  nobility ;  Greco, 
in  the  Yia  Condotti,  the  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  artists  of  all  nations,  in 
which  smoking  is  allowed;  the  Germans 
have  a  room  there  which  is  called  their 
own ;  all  the  artists  in  Rome,  almost 
without  exception,  may  be  found  there 
at  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning 
attended  by  their  favourite  waiter  Pie- 
tro.  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ; 
C.  de*  Babbioni,  on  Monte  Citorio,  fre- 
quented by  a  club  of  philosophers  and 
professors,  under  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
sident; the  Cafe  of  the  Fontaiia  Trevi, 
the  resort  of  the  antiquaries.  Break- 
fast at  a  cafe  costs  from  1  to  2  pauls 
including  waiters,  a  single  cup  of  coffee 
2  bajocchi.  In  all  the  caf%s  strangers 
must  call  for  botteaa  (the  shop),  and  not 
for  the  waiter,  if  tney  wish  to  be  served. 
Reading' Rooms. — Monaldini,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  supplied  with  the 
Ijondun  daily  newspapers,  Galignani, 
a  small  English  library,  and  a  good 


collection  of  guide-books,  maps^  fto., 
of  Rome  and  its  vicinity.  An  ad- 
dress-book is  kept  here,  in  which 
strangers  should  enter  d«ir  names  and 
address  on  arriving  in  Rome.  The 
charge  for  the  reading-room  is^^^udj., 
a  month.  The  price  of  the  white  vel- 
lum binding  for  which  Rome  is  so 
immous  is  3  pauls  for  a  12bio«,  and 
for  others  in  proportion.  The  reading- 
room  in  the  Piazza  Colonna  has  & 
Italian  and  French  papers,  Galignani, 
and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;  <£arge, 
5  baj.  a  sitting,  or  5  pauls  a  month. 

Hackney  Carriages  (^Feiture),  open 
caleches  with  a  hood,  are  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  city ;  the  principal 
stands  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Monte 
Citorio,  the  Corso,  near  the  Via  Con- 
dotti, and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter*s 
about  the  time  of  service.  Fares,  for 
half  an  hour  2  or  3  pauls ;  with  four 
persons,  4  pauls ;  when  taken  by  the 
hour,  4  pauls  for  the  first  hour;  3  for  V 
the  second ;  10  pauls  for  a  course  of 
four  hours,  and  by  the  d&y  3  scudi. 
Some  of  ti^  masters  of  hotels  let  car- 
riages at  the  rate  of  25  pauk  a  day 
within  the  walls;  this  is  not  only 
cheaper  than  the  hire  of  hackney  oar^ 
riages,  but  more  desirable  on  account 
of  the  superior  character  of  the  vehicle 
and  horses.  A  good  private  carriage 
by  the  month,  including  the  coachman, 
costs  from  60  to  100  scudi  according 
to  the  demand. 

Ciceroni,  or  Falefs-de-place,  one  of 
the  necessary  evils  of  Rome.  TVavellers 
must  be  cautious  in  receiving  the  dieta 
of  these  personages  as  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  antiquity,  for  each  has  his  own 
tiieory.  Unfortunately  few  of  them  an 
beyond  suspicion;  they  notoriously 
exact  commissions  from  the  trades- 
men, and  should  therefore  never  be 
allowed  to  accompany  strangers  to  the 
shops.  The  charge  of  a  good  cicercxie 
is  firom  5  to  10  pauls  a  day. 

Post- Cilice. — The  foreign  mails  ar- 
rive three  times  a  week,  on  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Letters  ate 
delivered  between  10  and  2  p.m.  Fo- 
reign letters  are  despatched  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.    On  Tues- 
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day  and  I^hunday  letters  mu^  be 
potted  before  %  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
bdore  10  p.m.  The  postage  of  a  single 
letter  to  any  pUee  beyond  the  frontier 
if  \  paul ;  but  further  than  this  it  is 
not  possible  to  prepay.  On  Tuesday 
morning  a  mail  arrives  from  the  towns 
between  Florence  and  Rome  on  the 
Perugia  road.  Letters  from  England 
Bot  directed  to  the  care  of  a  banker  at 
Rome  should  be  plainly  and  legibly 
directed  according  to  the  foreign  usage. 
Tlie  English  mode  is  not  understood, 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  E»q,  has  led  to  mistakes  which  are 
more  amusing  than  convenient 

Romtm  JHme, — It  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  stranger  in  Rome  that  the 
computation  of  time  differs  entirely 
from  the  ordinary  system  of  Europe. 
With  less  science  than  their  ancestors, 
the  modem  Rcsnans  divide  the  day  and 
night  into  twenty-four  hours,  of  equal 
length,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
clocks  are  regulated  by  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  twenty-fourth  hour  being 
fixed  at  Ave  Maria,  or  hcdf  an  hour 
after  simset  One  o'clock  is  therefore 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.  The 
result  of  this  system  is  obvious ;  the 
nominal  hours  of  mid- day  and  mid- 
night are  constantly  changing  with  the 
season;  in  December,  mid-day  is  19, 
aiid  in  June  it  is  16.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  simple  aivd  convenient 
to  have  reckoned  from  some  fixed  point, 
as  at  noon;  for  from  the  perpetual  ne- 
cessity for  calculating  the  existing  sys- 
tem^  few  strangers  thiu^  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  themselves  about  it  The  great 
objection,  however,  is  the  uselessness  of 
the  Roman  clocks  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  mode  of  computation. 

EnsfUsh  Chapel.^The  first  place  in 
which  the  Church  of  England  service 
was  publicly  performed  in  Rome  was 
the  Palazzo  Corea,  close  to  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  For  some  years  past 
it  has  been  performed  in  a  large  house 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Divine 
service  is  celebrated  twice  every  Sunday. 
The  resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  J. 
Hutchinson,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Pk^ikiam, — Dr.  Kissock,    78,  Via 


della  Croce,  resident  as  an  English 
physician  in  Rome  for  many  years; 
Dr.  Lee,  Via  Babuino;  Dr.  Evanson; 
Dr.  Lloyd;  Dr.  Badham;  Dr.  Deakin. 
The  latter  gentleman  goes  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  during  the  summer  months. 
The  he&KApothecary  and  Druggist  is  Sig* 
nor  Borioni,  98,  Via  Babuino.  All  hu 
medicines  are  as  good  as  they  are  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall;  and  he  procures 
the  most  important  direct  from  England. 

Bankers, — Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co, ; 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  in  the  Via  ^ 
Condotti.     The  principal  of  the  latter 
house  is  the  British  Consul. 

Italian  Masters. — Signor  Armellini, 
74,  Via  della  Croce  (ten  pauls  a  lesson). 
Signor  Lucentini  (five  pauls  a  lesson), 
at  the  Hanoverian  minister's.  French 
Master. — M.  Ardisson  (five  pauls  a  les- 
son), at  the  French  ambassador's.  Music 
Master. — SignorGaggi,  Piazza  di  Spag- 
na (ten  pauls  a  lesson).  All  the  above 
are  first-rate  masters,  and  gentlemen  of 
high  character  in  private  life. 

Engravers  on  Shells.  {Conckiglie.) — 
Giovanni  Dies,  Via  della  Croce.  Sao- 
lini,  in  the  same  street.  Pietra  Dura. 
— Girometti,  Palaazo  Trulli,  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane.  Mosaics.--CaiV.  Bar- 
beri,  148,  Strada  Rasella,  the  first  artist 
in  mosaic  in  Italy.  Mosaic  Landscapes. 
— Verdejo.  GemSy  Etruscan  Intagli, 
Pastas,  and  Sulphur  Casts. — ^Thomas 
Cad^s,  456,  in  the  Corso,  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  collection  in 
Rome.  Bartolommeo  Paoletti,  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  Bronzes. — The  Prussiani 
(Hofgarten),  Via  Magnanelli.  Caputi, 
Via  di  Ripetta.  Antiquities. — Vesco- 
vali,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Capranesi,  in 
the  Corso.  Jeweller. — Castellani,  in  the 
Corso,  a  good  mounter  of  cameos.  Sco" 
gUola. — Stefano  Angelini. 

Works  of  art  aie  sent  to  England 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  dispatch 
by  means  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
of  the  Messrs.  M'Cracken,  the  agents  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Their  correspond- 
ents in  Rome  are  Signor  Carlo  Trebbi ; 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  the  bankers ; 
Signor  Luigi  Branchini,  at  the  English 
College ;  and  Signor  del  Bosco,  at  Tor- 
lonia*^. 
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Engraving*,  8^e, — The  great  collec- 
tion is  that  of  the  government,  the  Cal- 
cografia  Camerale,  now  occupying  their 
new  roomfl  near  the  Fontana  Trevi. 
Catalogues  are  hung  up  for  examina- 
tion, with  the  prices  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  beautiful  engravings 
from  the  great  masters,  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  papal  government,  may 
be  purchased  here.  The  best  and  most 
lucent  book  of  Fiews  in  Rome  is  the  ex- 
cellent series  of  etchings  published  by 
Deodato  Minelli,  10,  Via  della  Croce. 
Small  oil  paintings,  coloured  on  the 
etchings  of  the  ruins  and  public  edi- 
fices of  Rome,  are  prettily  executed  by 
Signor  Ignazio  Pfyffer,  74,  Via  della 
Croce.  They  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  the  original  works  of  the  land- 
scape painters,  but  are  very  interesting 
as  reminiscences  or  as  presents. 

English  IVarehouse,  for  tea,  foreign 
wines,  porter,  &c. — Lowe,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  Tobacco  Shops, — There  are 
fewer  of  these  establishments  in  Rome 
tlian  in  any  other  Italian  capital.  To- 
bacco is  a  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  manufacture  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  The 
prnicipal  warehouse  for  foreign  snuffs 
and  cigars  is  the  Convertiti,  in  the 
Corso.  There  is  also  a  Sp€iccio  cTEc- 
cezioHCj  in  the  Via  Condotti.  English 
Lively  Stables. — Brown,  a  respectable 
master  of  horses,  near  the  Propaganda. 
Horses  may  be  hired  here  by  the  month 
or  the  season.  Good  vetturino  carriages 
may  be  obtained  of  Luigi  Pemini  e  figli, 
at  theStelletta,  19,  in  theCampo  Marzo. 

Sporting. — ^The  sportman's  license  in 
Rome  costs  only  three  pauls,  and  by 
an  ordonnance  of  Leo  XII.  the  gates 
are  open  at  all  hours  to  every  one  who 
answers  to  the  challenge,  Cacciatori, 
The  great  sporting  of  Rome  is  the  boar- 
hunt,  in  the  forests  of  Cistema  and 
Nettuno.  A  party  for  this  purpose  is 
organisetl  once  a  season  by  Signor  Val- 
lati,  an  accomplished  artist;  who  has 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  painter  of 
wild  boars,  which  he  represents  to  the 
life.  The  interest  of  the  expedition  is, 
of  course,  much  increased  by  his  long 
experience  and  local  knowledge.    The 


shooting  season  begins  in  October,  with 
snipes,  quails,  and  larks.  As  winter 
advances  the  birds  of  passage  become 
abundant,  and  woodcocks,  partridgts^ 
&c.  afford  constant  sport.  The  wild* 
fowl  shooting  of  the  Ponte  Lueano  1ms 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  painting  by 
Horace  Vemet.  One  of  the  rarities  oif 
the  sporting  season  is  the  pOTCupiae, 
which  is  captured  on  the  Campagna, 
and  constitutes  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  the  Roman  table. 

Theatres.— Tht  Falls,  between  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Piazza  Navona,  for 
operas  and  plays.  The  Argentina,  in  \ 
the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for  operas.  Both 
of  these  are  open  from  Christmas  to 
Ijent.  The  Apolhne,  or  Tordinona,  in 
the  Via  Tordinona,  for  grand  operas. 

The  Aliberti,  behind  the  Via  Babuino,  , 

for  masquerades  during  Carnival.    The 
Burattini,  the    popular  fantoccini  of 
Rome.     The  price  of  admission  is  the  ,      ^ 
same  at  all  the  great  theatres,  viz.'^Uvtl^   i  "* 
pauls  :  a  box  costs  from  filteen  to  twenty  S" 
pauls  a  night     During  the  season  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  box  at  the 
three  great  theatres,  the  Valle,  Argen- 
tina, and  Apollone.     The  best  plan  is  ^  /^> 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  part  of  a  box 
for  the  winter,  and  even  this  cannot 
always  be  accomplished.     The  doors 
are  open  two  hours  after  Ave  Maria. 

Public  Festivals. — The  Carnival  be- 
gins properly  atler  Christmas  Day,  and 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  Lent ; 
the  masking  takes  place  only  during 
the  last  eight  days,  exclusive  of  the 
Sundays  and  Fridays.  At  2  p.m.  the 
maskers  assemble  in  the  Corso,  where 
the  pelting  with  comfits  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  {conJUti  di  gesso)  is  car- 
ried on  until  Ave  Maria.  The  amuse- 
ments of  each  afternoon  end  with  a 
horse-race.  The  horses  have  no  riders, 
but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and  plates  of 
metal,  covered  with  sharp  spiKes,  sus- 
pended from  their  backs.  The  prizes 
are  furnished  by  the  Jews,  who  were  for- 
merly compelled  to  race  on  foot,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people  :  they  consist 
generally  of  pieces  of  rich  velvet.  The 
horses  are  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso  by  a  piece  of  canvas  suspended 
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acrostr  the  street  at  f^e  Ripresa  de'  Bar* 
beri,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Barbary  horses  that  formerly  contended 
f6t  the  prizes.  The  three  last  days  of 
the  Carnival  are  the  most  exciting,  and 
the  whole  city  seems  to  be  congregated 
in  the  Corso,  The  diversions  end  with 
the  MoecoH,  when  the  maskers  appear 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  endeavoor  to 
blow  OQt  the  lights  of  others  while  they 
keep  in  their  own.  The  October  Fee- 
fival. — On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  in 
October,  the  people  assemble  on  Monte 
Testaccio  and  in  the  Borghese  Gardens, 
where  they  divert  themselves  with 
dancing  and  games.  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  the 
people  seen  to  so  much  advantage.  As 
A  study  of  costume  this  festival  is  quite 
unrivalled.  The  Artiete*  Festival,  ma- 
naged chiefly  by  the  Germans,  is  one 
of  the  sights  to  which  few  but  the  ini- 
tiated can  obtain  access.  The  artists 
of  all  nations  resident  in  Rome  may  be 
said  to  form  one  fraternity,  and  it  is 
an  honourable  circumstance  that  men 
speaking  so  many  different  languages 
meet  at  Rome  upon  common  ground, 
as  if  there  were  no  distinction  of  coun- 
try among  those  whom  Art  has  asso- 
ciated in  her  pursuit.  At  the  jubilee 
of  the  celebrated  German  painter  Rein- 
hart,  in  December  1839,  no  less  than 
300  artists  of  all  nations  assembled  to 
do  him  honour.  The  Church  Festivals 
are  described  in  the  accounts  of  the 
several  churches  and  basilicas. 

Government,  Statistics,  &c. 
The  cardinals,  who  rank  as  princes, 
and  elect  the  pope  out  of  their  own 
body,  constitute  the  Sacred  College, 
all  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  up  by 
Ae  reigning  pontiff.  Their  number  is 
seventy,  but  the  college  is  seldom  full. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a 
cardinal  secretary  of  state  as  chief  mi- 
nister, and  by  the  following  boards  or 
"  congregazioni :"  the  Camera  Aposto- 
lica,  or  financial  department,  'presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo ;  the 
Cancelleria,  rnresided  over  by  the  Car- 
dinal Cancelliere  ;•  and  the  Dataria,  an 
ecclesiastical  depiurtment  under  the  Car- 


dinal Pro-datario.  To  these  may  be 
added  another  ecclesiastical  chamber, 
called  the  Penitenzieria,  or  secret  In- 
(^uisition,  over  which  a  cardinal  pre- 
sides. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor,  who  is  al- 
ways a  prelate  or  monsignore.  Since  • 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  have 
been  thrown  open  to  la3rmen,  he  has 
frequently  been  promoted  to  a  seat  in 
the  Sacred  College.  The  municipal 
council,  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  disappeared;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senator  and  his  three 
judges,  called  the  Conservatori,  is  now 
confined  to  the  inferior  civil  and  police 
court,  called  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  over  which  they  preside  in  con- 
junction with  the  Priore  de'  Caporioni. 
Their  duties  are  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse- 
races, the  markets,  and  public  proces- 
sions, which  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Senator,  the  administration 
of  the  city  rests  entirely  with  the 
Governor.  The  titles,  however,  confer 
some  privileges  of  precedency,  and  the 
Senator  and  Conservatori  are  always 
chosen  from  the  leading  nobility.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Se- 
nator, like  the  Tuscan  Podestis,  was  a 
foreigner;  in  1765  an  apostate  Swede 
filled  that  honourable  post.  The  police 
of  Rome  is  military,  being  maintained 
by  a  body  of  carabineers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor. 

The  province  of  Rome,  called  the 
Comarca,  comprehends  an  area  of  260 
square  leagues,  a  larger  extent  of  sur- 
face than  that  included  in  any  other 
province  of  the  states.  The  population 
of  Rome  and  its  Comarca,  by  the  Rac- 
colta  of  1 833,  was  283,456.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  itself,  by  the  returns  of 
1829,  amounted  to  144,541,  of  which 
4899  were  ecclesiastics,  viz.  35  bishops, 
1490  priests,  1984  monks,  and  1390 
nuns.  Iif  1833,  the  official  Raccolta 
showed  that  the  population  had  slightly 
decreased,  the  returns  for  that  year 
giving  149,920.  In  1836  it  had  in- 
creased to  153,678;  the  ecclesiastics 
were  6004 ;  of  which  37  were  bishops, 
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1468  priMts,  2023  modcf,  and  1476 
niuif.  In  1838,  tbe  popolatioa  had 
a^in  decreased  to  148,903,  of  which 
78,686  were  males,  and  70,217  females, 
being  nearly  what  it  was  ten  years  pre- 
Yiously.  Of  this  Dumber  4938  were 
ecclesiastics,  viz.  31  bishops,  1439 
priests,  2012  monks,  and  1456  nuns. 
Tbe  number  of  parish  churches  has 
been  for  many  years  54.  In  1838, 
with  a  populaition,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
148,903,  tbe  marriages  were  1233 ;  the 
baptisms,  4665 ;  and  tbe  deaths,  12,563. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Rome  is  about 
4000. 

7%e  Street*  of  modem  Rome  are 
"^^  generallynarrow,  and  paved  with  small 
stones  of  lava.  The  Corso  is  the  only 
(me  which  has  a  foot-pavement  at  the 
sides.  They  are  lighted  at  night  with 
oil-lamps,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
agreeable  to  foot-passengers.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  are  long,  handsome, 
and  regillar  streets,  broken  by  frequent 
squares  or  piazze,  and  drained  by  an 
admirable  system  of  sewerage  founded 
chiefly  on  the  ancient  eloacsB. 

General  TopofiKAPHY. 

RoMB  is  situated  in  the  central  plain 
of  the  Campagna,  or  rather,  on  the 
undulating  table-land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sabine  hills  and  Soracte  on 
the  north-east,  and  the  low  marshy 
flats,  which  may  be  called  tbe  mari- 
time plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the 
south  west.  It  stands  in  4P  54'  north 
latitude,  and  U^  28'  east  longitude, 
wad  is  15  miles  distant  from  the  sea 
coast  The  modern  city  is  built  on 
the  low  land  which  lies  on  each  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
three  most  northern  of  those  seven  hills 
which  forme<l  the  well-known  features 
of  ancient  Rome.  Tbe  usual  level  of 
tbe  Tiber  in  its  passage  through  the 

-  city  is  from  35  to  40  feet  above  that 
of  the  sea;  tbe  height  of  tbe  hills  within 
the  circuit  of  tbe  present  walls  varies 

"  from  120  to  160  feet  above  the  river. 
The  Tiber  divides  the  city  into  two 
rety  unequal  portions,  traversing  it  from 
north  to  south  in  an  irregular  winding 
course  of  not  less  than  three  miles  from 


wall  to  wall.  On  tbe  left  bank,  tbe 
Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Capitolioe  hills 
form  a  semicircular  belt,  indosiog  the  "-* 
low  irregular  plain  of  the  ancient  Caoft- 
pus  Martins.  This  area  includes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  modem  city^ 
the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  contains  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population.  It  is  traversed  by  tbe 
Corso,  the  main  street  of  Reme^  about 

a  mile  in  length,  beginning  at  the  Porta 

del  P(^lo  on  the  north,  and  termir 
nating  at  the  Piazaa  di  Yenesia,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  bill  which  ^ 
forms  the  line  of  demarcation  betweso  ^ 
the  modem  and  ancient  city.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  this  district  are  tbe 
Palatine,  the  Aventine,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Cselian,  all  of  whidi,  tfaougjk 
included  within  the  modem  walls,  are 
little  better  than  a  desert;  their  irre- 
gular sur&ce  is  covered  with  vineyards 
or  the  gardens  of  uninhabited  villas 
and  they  present  no  signs  of  human 
habitations  but  a  few  scattered  and  solv* 
tary  convents.  The  Corso  divides  the 
principal  district  of  modem  Rome  into 
two  parts;  that  on  the  north  and  ea^ 
which  we  may  call  the  upper  town,  is 
built  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pin- 
cian  and  the  Quirinal,  and  on  part  of 
the  plateau  which  unites  these  hills  to- 
wards  the  east  with  the  Viminal  and 
the  Esquiline.  This  upper  town  is  the 
aristocratic  quarter  and  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  English  visitors;  it  con- 
tains the  best  streets  and  the  finest 
houses,  and  is  the  healthiest  quarter  of 
the  city.  The  higher  part  of  it  is  in- 
tersected by  two  long  streets:  one  of 
these,  tbe  Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  gate  of 
that  name,  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
tbe  city,  to  the  Monte  Cavallo;  tiie 
other  leads  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Trinity  de'  Monti,  on  the  Piucian,  to  \ 
the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  < 
under  the  names  of  the  Via  Sistina,  Via 
Felice,  and  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane ; 
the  latter  being  so  called  from  the  foun- 
tains placed  at  the  angles  of  the  bifur- 
cation, where  the  two  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  the 
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narrow  tlip  of  level  grooDd  which  con- 
tains ^  two  districts  of  ^e  Borgo  and 
TrasteTere.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  west 
by  a  tidge  of  hills  300  feet  above  the 
river.  Bad  about  a  mile  and  half  in 
Utigik  from  north  to  south.  The  prin- 
cijial  eminences  of  this  ridge  within  the 
walls  are  the  Taticaot  which  preserves 
its  ancient  name,  and  the  Janiculum, 
or  Monte  Montorio.    Be3rond  the  walk 

~^^    ^e  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with  its 

villiui  and  jnne  plantations,   may  be 

considered  the  boundary  of  this  quarter 

/      on  &e  north.    The  Trastevere  and  the 

Borgo  are  united  by  the  street  of  the 

^       Longara,  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Janiculum  by  Sixtus  V. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  Uie  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
flnst  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  It  is  divided 
into  fourteen  districts,  or  Biondf  twelve 
of  which  are  on  the  leift,  and  two  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  They  are  ir- 
leguliyr  in  their  boundaries  and  out* 
liue^  having  been  determined  more  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  population 
than  with  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
ground;  they  are,  consequently,  very 
numerous  in  the  modem  city,  which 
comprises  eleven  within  its  circuit, 
while  the  more  extensive  area  of  the 
ancient  city  has  only  three.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
have  no  kind  of  correspondence  with 
the  regions  of  Augustus.  lu  the  middle 
ages  ^e  Rioni  had  their  captains,  their 
""^  councils,  and  their  trained  bands ;  but 
though  they  still  retain  their  banners, 
and  carry  them  in  the  great  processions, 
their  municipal  jurisdiction  has  merged 
in  the  Priore  de*  Caporioni,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Tribcmale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  the  minor  civil  and  police  court 
over  which  the  Senator  of  Rome  pre- 
sides. Of  the  eleven  Rioni  which  in- 
clude the  modem  city,  the  two  most 
northern  are  intersected  by  the  Corso ; 
ihe  third  spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from 
the  Corso  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 


walls ;  six  lie  between  tiie  lower  half  of 
the  Corso  aad  the  Tiber ;  and  two  an 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

A  rapid  survey  of  these  districto 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  localities  of 
many  interesting  objects.  1.  The  Rkme 
Campo  Marxo  begins  at  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to 
the  river,  near  the  little  Piassa  Ni> 
oosia.  About  a  third  of  the  Corso,  at 
its  northern  end,  lies  within  the  district. 
On  the  east  of  the  Corso  it  includes  the 
gardens  of  the  Pincian,the  Villa  Medici, 
the  Trinity  de'  Monti,  the  Piazza  Ma^ 
nanelli.  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Ba- 
buino,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  the 
Theatre  Aliberti.  Between  the  Coiso 
and  the  river  it  includes  the  maus(Jeum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo, 
the  quay  called  the  Porto  di  Ripetta, 
the  Borgheae  and  the  Ruspoli  pataces. 
2.  The  Rione  Cokmna  extends  along 
^  depression  between  the  Pincian  and 
the  Quirinal,  from  the  city  walls  <m 
the  north-east  nearly  to  the  Pantheon, 
crossing  the  Corso,  and  including  its 
central  portion.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  district,  on  the  east  of  the  Corso, 
are  the  Barberini  Palace  and  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  the  Capuchins.  West 
of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
with  the  Antonine  column ;  the  Chigi, 
Niccolini,  and  Piombino  palaces ;  the 
Post-office;  Monte  Citorio,  with  the 
palace  of  &e  Curia  Innocentiana,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Chamber^ 
lain ;  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  now  the 
Custom-house ;  and  the  Capranica  The- 
atre. 3.  The  Rione  Trtvi  extends 
from  the  north-east  walls  to  the  Corso, 
which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  west. 
On  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
long  street  of  the  Porta  Pia.  It  in-  i 
eludes  the  house  and  gardens  of  Sallust, 
part  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius^ 
the  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  Pope's  palace 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Colonna  Par 
lace  and  Gardens,  the  Piazza  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli,  the  Torlonia  Palace,  the  Pi- 
azza della  Pilotta,  and  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former 
at  the  Corso,  and  extends  westward 
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orer  the  Campus  Martius.  It  includes 
the  Collegio  Romano,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Piazza  and  Church  oi  Minerra, 
the  Giustiniani,  Doria,  and  Altieri  pa- 
laces, the  Church  of  GesiH,  and  the 
Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venesia.  5.  The 
Rione  5.  EtatcuhiOf  a  long  strip  of 
ground  in  the  heart  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  lies  along  the  west^n  side  of 
the  former  district,  and  is  filled  with 
streets  of  shops  and  manufactories.  It 
includes  the  church  which  gives  it 
name,  the  Collegio  Sapienza,  the  Cenci 
Palace,  and  the  theatres  Valle  and  Ar- 
gentina. 6.  The  Rione  Ponte,  another 
unattractive  district,  encloses  the  angle 
formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber  below 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  It  includes 
the  Tordinona  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  7.  The  Rione  Parione,  situ- 
ated between  the  two  former  districts, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  includes  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Agonalis  and  the  place  of  the  weekly 
market,  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  Bra- 
mante's  Cancelleria,  the  Piazza  Sforza, 
the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the  Massimi  pa- 
lace, and  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey.  8.  The  Rione  Regoia  lies 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  Trastevere.  It 
includes  the  Farnese,  and  the  Spada 

graces.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the  ancient 
dns  Janiculensis,  crosses  the  river 
ftom  its  centre.  The  fine  street  formed 
by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and  the  Via 
Giulia,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  runs  parallel  to  the  Tiber 
through  a  great  part  of  this  district  and 
that  of  Ponte,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  the  river 
near  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  9.  The 
Rione  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  a  small 
district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  I 
a  mean  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  princi  •  | 
pal  objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Portico  ■■ 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  palace,  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  temples  of  Juno 
Matuta,  Hope,  and  Piety.  Partly  in  this 


region  and  partly  in  that  of  Regoia  is 
the  Ghetto,  the  dirty  quarter  of  the  Jews, 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by 
tw^  gates  which  are  locked  every  night 
by  the  police.     It  includes  their  syna- 
gogue, their  public  schools,  and  the 
hall  in  which  they  hold  a  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative council.     The  old  Fabri- 
cian  bridge,  now  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  crosses  from  this  quarter  to  the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  this  district.  The  island,  cele-      - 
brated  in  classical  times  for  the  Temple 
of  iEsculapius,  and  well  known  to  scho- 
lars as  the  ship  of  the  Tiber,  is  about 
1000  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  in  its 
broadest  part.     It  contains  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.    Tlie    ) 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius,  now  called    ( 
the  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  some- 
times the  Ponte  Cestio,  crosses  from  its 
southern  flank  to  the  Trastevere.     10. 
7%«  Trastevere  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Rioni  of  the  modem  city.  It  lies  between 
Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the 
north,  to  the  extremity  of  the  city  walls 
on  the  south.   It  includes  at  this  south- 
em  angle  the  great  quay  or  port  of  the 
Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast  hospital  of    } 
San  Michele.     The  Arsenal  is  situated     ( 
outside  the  walls  close  to  the  Porta  Por- 
tesi.     The  central  portion  of  this  Rione 
covers  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiberina ; 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  very  nearly  occupies  the  site  of  the  .    , 
Arx  Janiculensis.     The  most  interest- 
ing objects  of  this  district  are  the  Far- 
nesina  and  Salviati  palaces,  the  im- 
mense Corsini  Palace,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, the  church  of  S.  Onofrio,   me- 
morable as  the  burying-place  of  Tasso ; 
that  of  S*  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  sup- 
posed scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  \^ 
apostle,  the   Fountain  of  the    Acqua 
Paola,  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  S. 
Calisto,  the  Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a 
Ripa,  formerly  inhabited  by  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  and  the  villas  Spada  and 
Lante.     The  whole  district  is  mhabited 
by  a  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a    - 
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dUtinctrace;  their  language,  their  cus- 
toms^ their  due  pliysical  characteristics, 
and  their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion, 
-^  which  refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  great  interest  to 
the  national  tradition  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  Trastevere  is  separated  by 
high  walls  from  the  Borgo,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  fine  gate  of 
Santo  Spirito.  11.  The  Borgo,  or  the 
Citt^  Leonina,  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Leo.  IV.,  who  enclosed 
it  within  walls  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Moorish  pirates.  It  is 
the  northern  district  of  Rome  on  the 

(right  bank  of  the  river.  It  compre- 
hends the  area  between  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito, 
the  Vatican  Palace,  and  St.  Peter*s,  and 
as  it  includes  all  these  objects  within 
its  limits,  it  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing quarter  of  modern  Rome.  It  was 
the  district  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  the  ninlh  century,  perhaps  the 
^ —  very  one  which  Raphael  has  immor- 
talised, is  attributed  to  their  neglect. 
Anastasius  indeed  says  that  the  name 
Borgo  is  derived  from  the  term  Burgus 
(burgh),  which  was  given  to  the  quarter 
by  these  pilgrims.  Besides  the  leading 
objects  of  interest  already  mentioned, 
the  district  contains  the  Giraud  Pa- 
lace, now  the  Torlonia,  built  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  interesting  to  British  tra- 

-^  vellers  as  the  residence  of  the  English 
ambassadors  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  church  of  S. 
Giacomo  Scossacavalli,  is  the  fine  pa- 
lace which  has  become  memorable  as 
tlie  scene  of  the  death  of  Raphael,  and 
of  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus.  These 
eleven  districts  comprehend  the  largest 
and  most  important  portion  of  modern 
.  Rome.  The  three  now  to  be  described 
include  the  ancient  city.  12.  The 
Rione  Monii^  like  the  Trastevere,  is  in- 
habited by  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
class,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 

'^  direct  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans. 
.This  immense  district  commences  at 


the  Porta  Pia,  and  extends  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  city  wall  as  far  as 
San  Stefano  Rotondo,  skirting  the  Co- 
liseum and  the  Capitol  on  the  west,  and 
embracing  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline, 
and  part  of  the  Caelian.  It  includes 
within  this  extensive  and  almost  de* 
serted  area  the  Prsetorian  Camp,  the 
Baths  of  Dioclesian  and  of  Titus,  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  the  so-called  Baths 
of  Paulus  uEmilius,  the  Temple  of  . 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser-  / 
voir  called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the  » 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  St. 
John  Lateran,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  and  the  desolate 
villas  Negroni,  Altieri,  and  Strozzi. 
13.  The  Rione  CamptUiU,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  extends  from  the  north- 
em  flanks  of  the  Capitol  ine  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  ancient 
Rome,  including  within  its  boundaries 
the  Capitol,  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  Csesars.  We  find  also  in 
this  district  the  Passionist  Convent  of 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Caelian, 
marked  by  its  solitary  palm-tree,  the 
Church  of  S.  Gregorio,  the  Villa 
Mattei,  and  at  its  extreme  angle  the 
commencement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  tomb  of  Scipio.  14.  The 
Rione  Bipa,  the  last  of  the  modem 
districts,  embraces  all  the  southern 
quarter  of  Rome  between  the  Caelian 
and  the  river,  including  the  Aventine, 
the  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano,  and 
Monte  Testaccio,  the  holiday  resort  of  / 
the  modem  citizens.  The  objects  of  | 
most  interest  are  the  temples  of  For- 
tuna  Virilis  and  of  Vesta  in  the  Bocca 
di  Verita,  the  Arch  of  Janus,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the 
ruined  Palatine  Bridge  now  the  Ponte 
Rotto,  the  Batlis  of  Caxacalla,  the  Py- 
ramid of  Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant 
burial-ground,  and  the  churches  of  S. 
Prisca,  S.  Balbina,  S.  Saba,  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  and  S.  Anastasia. 

Vie  Walls  of  Rome,  including  those    x^ 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.   — 
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The  length  of  tbat  portion  which  en- 
compasses the  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  is  about  twelve  miles;  the 
length  ot  the  more  recent  walls  which 

'  bound  the  district  beyond  the  river  is 
very  nearly  three  miles.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  line  of  walls  on 
the  left  bank  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  traced  by  Aurelian,  a.d.  271 ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  we  should 
be  able  to  recognise  much  of  this  origi- 
nal structure  in  the  present  walls.  We 
know  that  they  were  repaired  by  Hono- 

'  rius,  Theodoric,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and 
by  several  popes;  many  of  these  re- 
storations were  obviously  made  in  haste 
for  temporary  purposes ;  and  hence  so 
many  varieties  of  workmanship  are 
visible,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  what  is  ancient  and  what  is 
modem.  The  last  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
restored  the  walls,  which  had  become 
dilapidated  in  parts,  and  repaired  all 
the  gateways  now  open.  The  most 
recent  works  of  a  local  character  are 
those  on  ^e  Pincian,  be^un  by  Leo 
XII.,  and  continued  by  his  successors. 
The  walls  throughout  their  entire  circuit 
on  tiie  left  bank  present  an  irregular  po- 
lygonal outline  ;  they  are  built  of  brick, 
mixed  with  rubbish  of  various  kinds 
and  ocoasional  patches  of  stone-work. 
They  have  no  ditch,  but  are  crested 
with  nearly  three  hundred  towers;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so 
high  as  thirty  feet.  There  are  sixteen 
gates  properly  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  four  of  them  are  now  walled 
up.  In  taking  a  general  survey  of 
these  gates,  fVom  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
we  shall  notice  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  and  such  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  walls  as  may  appear  to  call  for 
observation.  This  will  brhig  the  whole 
subject  into  one  view  and  prevent  re- 
petition hereafter. 

Oatea, — 1.  Poria  del  Popolo  ;  erected 
by  PiusI  V.  in  1561,  with  the  assistance 


of  Vignola,  ftom  the  designs  of  Mioba^ 
Angelo.  The  internal  part  was  deco- 
rated by  Bernini  (p.  248).  The  ancient 
Porta  Flaminia,  which  supplied  th« 
materials  for  this  gate,  and  by  which 
the  Flaminian  Way  left  the  capital, 
was  situated  a  little  higher  up,  near" 
the  opus  reticulatum  of  the  Muro  Torio, 
This  very  curiousfiragment  is  well  known 
ftom  the  description  of  Procopiuf ; 
he  says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  fVom  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that  Belisarius  wanted 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  but  €be 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St  Peter.  The  Grotfas, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  ai* 
tempted  to  rebuild  it.  This  description 
applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to  add  ex- 
cept that  the  wall,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  is  considerably  out  c^ 
the  perpendicular,  and  that  antiquariei 
are  not  wanting  who  consider  both  the 
wall  and  the  inclination  to  be  as  (dd  as 
the  time  of  Aurelian.  Some  writnrt 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero>  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  fbr  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  autho- 
rities satisfactorily  prove  that  the  toxob 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  the 
body  of  Nero  was  deposited,  was  not  &r 
distant  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the 
Flaminian  Way,  and  was  visible  from 
the  Campus  Martins.  Its  site  there- 
fore may  safely  be  placed  on  the ' 
western  slopes  of  the  modem  gardens, 
but  not  a  vestige  remains  to  enable  us 
to  identify  the  spot  Between  this  and 
the  next  gateway  we  begin  to  meet  with 
some  walls,  after  passing  the  nineteenth 
tower  ftom  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which 
exhibit  the  workmanship  of  Honoriua. 
As  we  advance  we.  shall  meet  with 
every  variety  of  construction,  from  the 
compact  brickwork  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Rome, 
to  the  rude  repairs  of  B^isarius  and  the 
patchwork  restorations  of   the    popee. 
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%.  Porta  Pineicma,  with    two    round 

toiwen,  a  stone  gateway,  mentioned  by 

Ptoeopins,  and  supposed  to  have  been 

rebuilt  by  Belisarius,  who  had  his  camp 

on  the  Pinciau  during;  the  siege    of 

Vitiges.     It  is  now  walled  up,  but  it  is 

interesting  as  the  spot  which  tradition 

has  made  ^e  scene  of  the  degradation 

of  Belisarius.     If  there  be  any  truth  in 

this  popular  story,  the  great  general  sat 

here  and  begged  of  the  people,  '<  Date 

obolum  Belisario,*'  as  they  passed  the 

gates  through  which  he  had  so  often  led 

his  troops  in  triumph.     The  aqueduct 

ciJled  the  Acqua  Vergine,  twelve  miles 

in  length,  which  supplies  the  fountain 

of  Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point. 

3.  Fwta  Salara,  with  two  round  towers 

of  brick,  built  on  the  foundations  of 

the  Porta  Salaria,  so  called  from  the 

road   by  which  the  Sabines  exported 

their  supplies  of  salt.    It  is  memorable 

as  tiie  gate  by  which  Alaric  entered 

Rome.     4.  Porta  Pia,  the  representa* 

tive  of  the  ancient  P.  Nomentana;  it 

derives  its  modem  name  from  Pius  IV., 

who  rebuilt  it  in  1564,  from  the  designs 

of  Michael  Angelo,  and  left  it  unfi- 

ni^ed  at  his  death.  At  the  acute 
,  angle  formed  by  the  streets  which  enter 
'  the  city  by  this  gate  and  Porta  Salara 

stood  me  famous  Porta  Collina  of  the 

walls  of  Servius  Tulliiis.  The  well- 
known  reconnoitre  of  Hannibal,  when, 

according  to  Livy,  he  threw  a  spear 

over  the  walls,  took  place  on  this  side, 

and  if  he  had  attacked  Rome  there  is 

good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would 

have  been  by  this  gate.     The  ancient 

P.  Nomentana,  built  by  Honorius,  was 

situated  a  little  beyond    the  present 

gate,  towards  the  Prsetorian  camp  of 

Tibmvu,  whose  quadrangular  inclosure 

projects  beyond  the  walls  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  city.     It  is  very  clear 

that  Honorius  included  this  celebrated 

camp  in  his  line  of  walls ;  three  of  its 

sides  were  probably  left  standing  when 

Constantino  dismantled    it,   and  thus 

afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the  new 

works.     On  examining  its  walls,  the 

rude  stone-work  hastily  put  together  by 

Belisarius  may  easily   be  recognised. 

Its  gateways,  which  formerly  opened 
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on  this  side,  but  which  were  closed  by 
Honorius,  may  also  be  traced.  In  the 
southern  angle,  ihe  Porta  Chiusa  re- 
presents the  Porta  Viminalis;  as  its 
name  signifies,  it  is  now  walled  up. 
5.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo^  with  two  towers, 
the  ancient  Porta  Tiburtina  or  Prsenes- 
tina,  built  by  Honorius,  A.  D.  402.  It 
is  attached  to  the  interesting  monument 
which  forms  the  junction  of  the  Mar- 
eian,  Julian,  and  Tepidan  aqueducts,  w 
This  gate  opens  on  one  of  the  roads  to 
Ti  voli .  Between  this  and  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore  is  a  closed  gate,  supposed  to  be  the 
Porta  CoUatina.  On  approaching  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  we  see  the  subterranean 
aqueduct  which  carried  into  the  city 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  Vetus.  6.  Porta 
Maggiore,  a  noble  arch  of  travertine, 
the  finest  gateway  in  Rome.  The  ad- 
joining monument  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  formerly  included  the  gate** 
ways  of  the  Pwta  Labicana  and  Porta 
Praenestina.  Both  these  gates  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by 
jflonorius;  the  Porta  Labicana  was 
closed,  and  the  Porta  Praenestina  was 
known  as  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The 
Labicana  gate  was  recently  opened, 
when  the  labour  of  the  work  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Baker's  Tomb,  which  is  described  — 
in  its  proper  place  under  the  antiqui- 
ties. The  appearance  of  the  fine 
fagade  of  the  gateway,  which  now 
shows  us  the  beautiful  proportions  of 
its  two  arches  and  three  piers,  is  ex- 
tremely imposing.  The  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct 
being  carried  over  it  may  explain  the 
existence  of  this  very  splendid  monu- 
ment. There  are  three  inscriptions  on 
the  attic :  one  recording  that  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  Claudius  brought  into 
the  city  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  the 
second  relating  to  the  restorations  of 
Vespasian;  and  the  third  to  those  of 
Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the  channels 
for  the  water,  tiie  lower  one  receiving 
the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper  the 
stream  called  the  Aniene  Nuovo.  "We 
see  also  at  this  point  built  into  the  wall 
the  flank  of  an  arch  of  peperino,  in 
which  we  distinctly  recognise  the  three 
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channels  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and 
Julian  aqueducts,  the  Marcian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest 
of  these  channels.  Close  by  we  may 
likewise  trace  the  subterranean  course 
of  the  Anio  Vetus.  The  road  which 
passes  out  of  this  gate  leads  to  Colouna, 
V'almontone,  &c.,  and  is  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San  Ger- 
mano.  The  walls  beyond  the  gate 
follow  the  course  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct for  a  short  distance,  and  then  pass 
under  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice 
of  Sixtus  v.,  which  form  so  many  pic- 
turesque combinations  and  contrasts 
with  the  imperial  works.  Farther  on 
they  pass  the  precincts  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirt  the  external 
wall  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
which  was  included  by  Honorius  in  his 
line  of  fortifications.  7.  Porta  San 
Giovanni^  entirely  modem,  built  by 
Gregory  XIII.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria,  flanked  by 
two  round  brick  towers.  It  is  now 
walled  up,  but  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin.  It  is  memorable  as  the  gateway 
through  which  Belisarius  first  entered 
Rome.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
first  entrance  of  Totila,  who  obtained 
possession  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the 
isaurians.  The  gate  of  S.  Giovanni  is 
wdl  known  to  travellers;  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  passes 
out  of  it.  Beyond  the  gate  is  the  Aqua 
^  Crabra,  now  the  Maranna,  which  enters 
the  city  by  a  gateway,  now  walled  up, 
called  the  Porta  Metronia.  The  Porta 
Capena  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
was  within  this  gate,  below  the  Villa 
Mattei,  on  the  C»lian.  8.  Porta  La- 
tina^  also  closed.  It  has  two  round 
brick  towers,  with  a  groove  apparently 
for  a  fprtcullis.  The  Christian  mono- 
gram on  the  keystone  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  repaired  by  Belisarius. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  St. 
John  was  martyred  by  being  boiled 
in  oil  within  this  gate,  a.d.  96.  9. 
Porta  San^  Sebeutiano,  with  two  fine 
semicircular  towers  of  brick  work  resting 
on  foundations  of  solid  marble,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  tombs  on  the  Ap- 
pian.     This  gate  is  well  known  in  con- 


nection with  the  catacombs,  the  arch  of 
Drusus,  and  the  tomb  of  Scipio;  it  was 
called  the  Porta  Appia  in  the  eighth 
century.  Under  the  arch  is  a  curious 
Gothic  inscription  relating  to  the  re- 
pulse of  some  invading  force,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation 
among  the  antiquaries.  Between  thi« 
gate  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are  the 
celebrated  fortifications  constructed  by 
Paul  III.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
the  designs  of  the  great  architect  and 
engineer  Antonio  Sangallo.  10.  Porta 
San  Paolo,  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis;  a  double 
gate,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  modem  gateways^ 
The  inner  portion  is  probably  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  TotiWs  second 
entrance  into  Rome.  The  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius  is  here  included  in  the 
walls,  which  proceed  towards  the  Tiber, 
round  the  base  Bf  Monte  Testaccio, 
ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for 
a  very  short  distance,  when  they  become 
no  longer  traceable^^-On  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber  the  walls  present  altogether 
a  more  modem  aspect;  the  greater  part 
were  constructed  by  Innocent  X.  and 
Urban  VIII.,  tmd  are  flanked  with  re- 
gular bastions.  Within  their  circuit, 
particularly  in  the  southern  bend  be- 
yond the  Corsini  Palace  and  around  S, 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  we  may  still  trace 
the  ruined  towers  and  ramparts  of  the 
wall  of  Honorius.  The  following  are 
the  gates  of  the  Transtiberine  district : 
11.  Porta  Portese,  built  by  Urban 
VIII.,  near  the  ancient  P.  Portuensis,  on 
the  road  to  Fiumicino,  the  present  port 
of  the  Tiber.  12.  Porta  San  Pan- 
crazioj  on  the  Janiculum,  probably  the 
Porta  Janiculensis,  or  Porta  Aurelia. 
The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria 
lie  to  the  westward,  and  spread  over 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient  Alsietina, 
brought  by  Augustus  from  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  enters  the  Trastevere  at  this 
spot.  13.  Porta  Cavalleggierij  close  to 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  high  post-road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  said  to  be  from  the 
designs  of  Sangallo.     14.  Porta  Fab- 
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hrica,  near  the  former,  now  walled  up. 

^^.  Porta  Angelica,  fonnerly  the  Porta 

^Pellegrini,  built  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 

^^  north  side   of  St.  Peter  s,  leading  to 

Monte  Mario.     16.  Porta  Castello,  on 

the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  St. 

Angelo,  now  walled  up. 

Bridges. — Of  the  eight  bridges  of  an- 
cient Rome  four  only  are  now  in  use. 
The  remains  of  all  the  others  are  still 
visible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  either 
about  their  names  or  their  localities. 
To  prevent  repetition  hereafter,  we  shall 
bring  them  all  into  one  view.  Begin- 
ning with  the  most  northern,  and  pro- 
ceeding down  the  river,  we  have 

1.  Ponte  MoUe,  the  ancient  Pons 
Milvius  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  al- 
ready described  at  page  247. 

2.  Ponie  S.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons 
vx-  -^lius.     This  very  noble  bridge  crosses 

the  Tiber  immediately  opposite  tiie 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo :  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
ancient  remains  with  positive  certainty. 
The  whole  of  it  is  ancient,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  restorations  of  stone- 
work and  the  parapets.  Medals  of 
Hadrian  are  extant  which  represent  the 
bridge  precisely  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  equal  arches  in  the  centre, 
and  small  arches  on  each  side.  The 
piers  are  strengthened  with  buttresses 
and  starlings.  The  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his 
mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  covered  with  booths  or  shops,  by 
which  the  passage  was  so  much  con- 
tracted, that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
_.  at  the  jubilee  of  1450  caused  the  death 
of  200  people.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  the  pope  removed  the  booths 
and  restored  the  bridge  to  its  original 
form.  Some  writers  have  magnified 
this  event  into  the  total  destniction  of 
tlie  bridge ;  a  mere  examination  of  the 
architecture  would  at  once  disprove  tlie 
statement,  if  it  were  not  set  at  rest  by 
numerous  authorities.  In  1530  Cle- 
ment VII.  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  In  1688  Clement  IX.  con- 
„^  structed  the  present  parapet,  and  added 


piers.  The  one  which  bears  the  cross 
IS  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by  his 
scholars ;  they  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning as  works  of  art. 

3.  Pons  Triumphant t  or  the  P.  Vati- 
canus,  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nero. 
From  a  passage  in  Pro  dentins,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  entire  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Some 
foundations  of  its  piers  are  still  visible 
from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  when  the 
river  is  low ;  they  are  about  300  paces 
below  the  bridge.  Their  position  may 
generally  be  recognised  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  water. 

4.  Ponfe  Sisfo,  built  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in  1474,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
culensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
district  of  Trastevere.  Nothing  ig 
known  of  its  ancient  history,  though  the 
older  antiquaries  mention  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Trajan  as  existing  on  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    It  has  four  arches. 

6.  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four  figures  of  a  four- 
headed  Janus  which  stood  near  it,  and 
which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  bridge.  It  is  the  Pons 
Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Cu- 
rator Viarum,  B.C.  60.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  as  the  spot  from  which  Da- 
masippus  would  have  leaped  into  the 
Tiber,  but  for  the  precepts  of  Stertinius, 

"  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  pnecepta  haec,  tempore  quo 

me 
Solattts  jusa&t  sapientem  paacere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricionon  tristem  poate  reverti.'^ 
Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  S. 
It  has  two  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  between  them  in  case  of  floods.     It 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  architecture 
than  any  other  bridge  except  riiat  of 
St.  Angelo.    It  formerly  had  Are  fol- 
lowing inscription,  but  a  part  only  is 
now  legible: — l.  fabricius  c.  f.  cvh. 

VIA.R.  FACIVNDVM  COERAVIT  IDEMQ. 
FKOBAVIT  Q.  LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS 
M.  F.  COS.  S.  C.  PROBAVERVNT. 

6;  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former,  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 


the  ten  angels  which  stand  upon  the  |  It  is  the  Pons  Cestius  or  Gratianus! 
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Its  founder  is  unlniown,  but  two  long 
inscriptioDS  on  the  parapets  and  on  the 
sides  show  that  it  was  restored  about 
A.D.  367,  by  the  emperors  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists  of 
one  large  central  arch  and  two  smaller 
ones. 

7.  Ponte  Botto,  on  the  site  of  the 
Pons  Palatinus.  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  and 
finished  by  Scipio  Africanus  and  Mum- 
mius,  the  censors,  b.c.  142.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  stone  bridge 
built  in  Rome.  We  know  nothing  of 
its  subsequent  history  until  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  under 
the  name  of  P.  di  Santa  Maria.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  fell  down,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Honorius  III.  It  was 
restored  by  Julius  III.  in  1554,  and 
again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  In 
1598  all  that  portion  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  broke  down.  Two  arches 
were  thus  lost,  and  no  attempt  has 
since  been  made  to  restore  them.  The 
part  remaining  consists  of  three  arches 
on  the  side  next  the  Trastevere,  with 
two  smaller  arches  between  them, 
through  which  the  water  only  runs 
when  the  river  is  much  flooded.  The 
ruined  and  broken  state  of  this  fragment 
sufficiently  explains  the  modem  name. 
It  is  best  seen  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  above  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
Near  the  Trastevere  extremity  of  the 
bridge  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Via  Palatina,  composed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava. 

8.  Pont  SubHciuf,  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges.  It  was  first  built  of  wood 
by  Apcus  Martins,  the  fourth  king. 
It  was  upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius 
Codes  withstood  the  army  of  Porsenna 
till  4^  Romans  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  it  down  behind  him.  This 
act  of  heroism  made  it  so  sacred,  that 
it  could  never  afterwards  be  repaired 
without  the  sanction  of  the  ]>ontiffs. 
It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  then  rebuilt 
of  stone  by  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus,  the 
censor.  It  suffered  frequently  from 
inundations,  and  was  restored  by  Tibe- 


rius and  Antoninus  Pius.     A  eoin  of 
the  latter  emperor  is  extant  reprtseat- 
ing  this  bridge  as  a  broken  arch.     In 
the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in  780,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  an   inundation. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  remains  of 
the  piers  were  removed  to  make  cannon 
balls,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  bridge 
now  left  are  the  basements,  which  may  ^ 
be  seen,  when  the  river  is  low,  nearly  ^ 
opposite  the  hospital  of  San  Michde. 


"  Et  qns  tanta  ftiit  Romam  tibi  caiisa  vi- 
dendir*  Firff.,Bm!ol.L 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  question 
so  frequently  discuissed  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  best  mode  of  seeing  the 
mhxibilia  of  Rome.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  has  seldom  been  satis&c- 
torily  answered,  because  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  that  no  syste- 
matic plan  can  be  laid  down  which  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
travellers.  The  scholar  will  probably 
prefer  the  task  of  tracing  the  separate 
regions  of  Augustus ;  the  antiquary  or 
the  historian  may  desire  to  b^in  his 
researches  with  the  works  of  the  kings, 
and  follow  the  history  of  Rome  through 
her  existing  monuments,  down  to  & 
final  extinction  of  art  under  the  later 
emperors;  the  ecclesiastic  will  very 
possibly  begin  with  the  basilicas  and 
churches  which  cover  the  remains  of 
saints  and  martyrs ;  and  the  artist  will 
naturally  seek  to  derive  his  first  im- 
pressions from  those  miracles  of  genius 
which  have  made  Rome  the  centre  of 
ancient  and  modem  art.  The  Roman 
guide-books  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  century  have  arranged  the  citv  in 
eight  topographical  divisions,  each  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  single  day. 
In  this  manner  objects  of  every  class 
are  thrown  together  without  order  or 
arrangement,  and  the  traveller  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  whole  plan  is 
entirely  unable  to  arrive  at  any  idea  of 
the  relative  interest  of  the  objects,  or 
to  know  how  much  or  how  little  Rome 
contains  of  any  particular  class.  We 
believe  that  very  few  travellers  have 
ever  completely  followed   out  Vasi's 
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wye^tm  oi  seeiDg  Rome  in  eight  days, 
though  we  are  aware  that  English 
tourists  have  not  been  wanting  who  have 
boasted  that  they  have  beaten  the  anti- 
quaries, and  done  it  in  six.  The  only 
advantage  it  possesses  is  the  merit  of 
being  expeditious,  and  of  enabling  the 
tniT^er,  in  the  least  possible  time,  to 
ascertain  for  himself  what  is  and  what 
is  not  worth  seeing,  and  of  noting  those 
objects  which  deserve  further  observa- 
tion. This  advantage  may  be  obtained, 
we  think,  by  less  exceptionable  means. 
We  believe  that  most  travellers  form 
some  plan  for  themselves,  altogether 
independently  of  books ;  and  &at  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  which 
exceptions  may  not  be  taken,  because 
the  objects  which  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  (me  class  will  have  little  interest 
for  others.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted,  the  majority  of  persons  who 
travel  for  general  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment, will  always  visit  a  city  like  Rome 
in  districls.  The  great,  and,  we  think, 
the  only  difficulty,  is  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  divisions  of  tiiese  districts ;  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  would 
leave  the  point  to  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  the  traveller,  supplying  him 
with  the  necessary  information  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  refer  at 
once  to  each  object  which  may  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  require  notice. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  we  have  ar- 
ranged the  different  objects  of  attraction 
in  Rome  under  separate  classes,  observ- 
iBg,  as  far  as  possible,  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  details.  For  faci- 
lity of  reference,  there  is,  we  are  con- 
vinced, no  plan  which  presents  so  many 
advantages;  and  it  has  this  additional 
recommendation,  that  it  brings  within 
one  view  a  complete  catalogue  of  objects 
which  would  be  scattered  over  various 
and  detached  parts  of  any  work  on  the 
topographical  or  chronological  arrange- 
ment. 

The  ANTlQt7ITlE8. 

Whoever  would  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  ruins  of  Rome  will  find  it  abiM>- 
lutely  necessary,  before  he  enters  into  an 
examination  of  particular  monuments^ 


to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
relative  position,  and  classify  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  him  to 
understand  their  history.  There  is  no 
spot  so  peculiarly  adapted  iot  this 
purpose  as  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol;  v 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
stranger  who  is  really  desirous  to  under- 
stand the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with 
the  least  difficulty  to  himself,  ai>d  to 
avoid  the  vexation  arising  from  a  con- 
stant recurrence  to  authorities,  must  pro* 
ceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Capitol, 
and  tliere  learn  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.  An  hour  devoted  to  this 
purpose  will  give  the  stranger  a  more 
complete  idea  of  ancient  Rome  than 
days  spent  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
investigation  :  and  the  information  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  surrounding 
country  will  materially  assist  him  in 
his  future  excursions  beyond  the  walls. 
Independently  of  these  advantages, 
there  is  no  scene  in  the  world  more  im-  _ 
pressive  or  magnificent  than  tiiat  com- 
manded by  this  spot.  It  is  not  inferior 
in  historical  interest  to  the  glorious 
panorama  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher  as- 
sociations which  appeal  so  powerfully 
\o  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna^  or  the  undulating  ir- 
regular plain  which  spreads  on  all  sides 
around  R(Mne,  includes  part  of  ancient 
Latium  and  part  of  Etruria.  Its 
length  from  CivitaVecchia  toTerraciua 
is  estimated  at  100  miles;  ite  greatest 
breadth  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
is  about  40  miles.  On  the  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  Soracte  and  the  chain  of 
the  Sabine  hills ;  on  the  east^  by  the 
Volscian  mountains,  which  fiRi  due 
south  and  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea.  The  Sabine 
hills  surround  like  an  amphitheatre  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  northern  Cam- 
pagna  ;  while  the  more  picturesque 
and  richly  wooded  mountains  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Latium  are  studded 
with  villages,  each  representing  some 
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PalettrtHat  tbe  ^  frigidtan  Prnoefte**  of 
Horace.  Among  the  barren  range  of 
these  hills  the  principal  town  distin- 
guishable from  this  point  is  ThoU, 
the  ancient  Tibur,  surrounded  by  olive- 
grounds  and  woods.  From  hence  the 
Anio  flows  into  the  plain  towards  it« 
junction  with  the  Tiber,  separating  La^ 
tium  from  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Sabines  in  its  course.  Beyond  Tivoli 
we  recognise  the  lofty  heights  of  Mont* 
GenarOf  tbe  Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  and 
in  the  foreground  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennines,  the  hill  and  town  of  Mont€ 
Rotondoj  the  probable  site  of  the  Al- 
ban  colony  of  Crustnmerium.  Nearer 
Rome,  at  Cattel  Giubileot  is  the  site  of 
Fidense.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Campagna  is  the  classical  Soracte, 
whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken.  It  constituted  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  separated  it  from  Etruria. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome^ 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
ruin  is  given  in  a  siibse(^uent  page. 
The  first  objects  which  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  traveller  are  the  Seven 
HiUa.  These  may  be  recognised  with- 
out much  difiBculty  from  our  present 
position,  which  commands  also  many 
interesting  ruins  that  must  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  following  generad 
survey.  Beginning  with  the  Capitol, 
it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  tower  on 
which  we  stand,  and  the  great  square 
of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  oc- 
cupy a  depression  between  the  Church 
of  Ara  Cceli  and  the  Palazzo  Caflarelli. 
These  summits  were  the  Arx  and  the 
Capitolium;  the  space  between  them, 
on  whose  eastern  margin  we  are  of 
course  placed,  was  called  the  Inter- 
montium.  Without  entering  into  the 
disputed  questions  respecting  these  two 
summits,  or  attempting  to  decide  which 
was  the  Arx  and  which  the  Capito- 
lium, we  shall  merely  state  that  the 
Church  of  Ara  Cceli  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
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•cene  of  historic  or  poetic  interest. 
Along  the  plain  from  north  to  south  the 
Tiber  is  seen  winding  in  a  long  yellow 
line,  marking  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Latium  and  Etruria.  In  the 
foreground  on  one  side  are  the  ruins  of 
all  tiiat  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  on  the  other  are  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  modem  city ;  so  that 
the  Capitol  may  be  said  to  separate  the 
living  from  the  dead — the  city  of  the 
Popes  from  that  of  the  Caesars. 

In  the  chain  of  hilb  towards  the 
east  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
Mount,  now  Monte  Cavi,  oa  which  the 
rains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
are  still  visible.  Beneath  the  summit, 
and  about  midway  between  it  and  the 
plain,  hAlbano  ;  a  little  to  the  left,  the 
tower  of  Ccutel  Gondolfo  may  be  seen 
amid  the  dark  woods  bordering  the  lake 
of  Albano  ;  and  farther  on  the  right  is 
the  low  hill  of  Civita  Laviuia,  the  La- 
nuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  boundary  of  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
On  the  left  of  Monte  Cavi  is  a  small 
open  plain,  called  the  Camp  of  Hannibal, 
the  position  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son during  the  siege  of  Rome.  A  little 
below  this  plain,  the  village  of  Bocca 
di  Papa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of  a 
rock,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  Arx 
Albana  of  Livy,  to  which  the  Grauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
On  the  lower  slopes  are  d^armo  and 
Groita-Ferrata.  Farther  to  the  left,  on 
the  nearest  point  of  the  chain,  is  Fras- 
cati.  In  the  distance  beyond  is  the 
lofty  ^  summit  of  Monte  Algido,  the 
"  gelidus  Algidus "  of  Horace,  from 
which  Rome  still  derives  her  supplies 
of  snow.  In  a  line  between  it  and 
Frascati  is  the  site  of  Tusculum.  Far- 
ther to  the  left  are  Monte  Porzio  and 
Monte  Compatri;  and  on  tbe  last  and 
lowest  eminence  is  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Colonna,  occupying  the  site  of 
Labicum. 

The  opening  of  the  plain  lying  in 
the  depression  between  the  chain  of 
Monte  Cavi  and  that  of  the  Sabine 
hills  may  be  distinctly  recognised  be- 
tween Colonna  and  the  distant  town  of 
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of  Jopiter  F^etrius;  and  that  most 
antiquaries  place  on  the  other  summit 
the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
limu  and  the  Citadel.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  palace  may  still  he  seen  many 
fn^ments  of  walls,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  tiie  substructions  of  the  temple ; 
and  farther  towards  the  ri^er,  in  a 
garden  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  still 
find,  although  diminished  in  height  by 
the  accumulation  of  soil,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
From  ^e  Capitol,  as  a  central  point, 
we  may  trace  a  semicircle  from  the 
Pincian  Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  modern  city,  to  the  Aventine  on 
the  south,  embracing  in  its  circuit  the 
line  of  the  existing  walls.  This  area 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Rome  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  heart  of  the  city  was, 
of  course,  the  Fortany  the  open  irregular 
space  which  lies  immediately  below  us : 
it  will  serve  as  a  guiding*line  in  ena- 
bling us  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills. 
The  localities  of  this  classical  spot  are 
described  in  a  subsequent  page,  under 
the  article  "  Forum,"  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated  here ;  but  the 
stranger  will  do  well  to  refer  to  these 
particulars,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  relative  position  of  the  ruins 
before  he  descends  into  the  Forum. 

The  Capitolincy  on  which  we  stand, 
forms,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hiUs.  Above  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Forum  is  the  Pahtine,  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Rome,  covered 
with  the  ruins,  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and 
gardens.  Farther  to  the  right  is  the 
Aventiruy  its  north-west  base  washed  by 
the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned  by 
a  solitary  convent.  Between  these  two 
hills  was  the  Circus  Maximus.  Over 
the  Coliseum,  the  eye  rests  on  the  mag- 
nificent Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
marking  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
CeeUan,  North  of  the  Cffilian,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  left  of  the  Coliseum, 
is  the  Esquiline,  more  extensive  than 
any  of  the  other  hills,  and  marked  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  at  its  northern  angle  by 


the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
while  the  ruined  dome  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  indicates  its  extreme 
boundary  on  the  east.  The  Quirinaly 
a  long  narrow  hill,  begins  at  the  Fonim 
of  Trajan,  visible  firom  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  tower.  We  can  easily  see  from 
this  point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  has 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan's 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  hereafter 
in  the  inscription  on  the  column.  The 
massive  square  tower  of .  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Tor  de^  Conti,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Forums  of  Augustus  and 
Nerva,  assist  us  in  marking  the  line 
which  separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Quiri- 
nal stretches  from  me  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  north-east,  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point  The  Fimi- 
nal,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Es* 
quiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  flat  sur- 
face, which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish; but  part  of  it  is  covered  by 
the  Batibs  of  Diocletian,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Baths 
nearly  intersects  it.  The  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Pane  e  Pema  occupies  nearly 
its  highest  point,  and  the  hill  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  gardens  behind 
it  In  walking  from  the  Trinity  de' 
Monti  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  ascent 
of  the  Quirinal  and  Yiminal  may  be 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
seven  hills  included  wi&in  the  walls  of 
Servius  Tullius;  but  there  are  others 
beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  particularise.  North  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Msnte  Pincio,  the  Collis 
Hortulorum,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modem  Romans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiculum,  at 
whose  base  lies  the  modem  district  of 
Trastevere ;  at  its  southern  extremity  is 
the  Monte  Ferdcy  overlooking  the  Tiber ; 
beyond  the  Janiculum  to  the  north  is 
the  Fatiaan;  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
trict, forming  the  boundary  oi  our  pre- 
sent prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  co- 
vered with  villas  and  plantations.  The 
area  between  the  Janiculum  and  the 
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Tbe  valky  between  tbe  Palatiiie  and 
the  Capitoline  wai  then  set  aput  lor 
the  general  anembliet  of  the  muted 
nations,  and  became,  under  the  name  ^ 
of  the  Forum,  liie  seat  and  centxe  of  ^ 
Roman  greatness.  The  western  dopes 
of  tbe  Palatine  were  flie  scenes  of  tiraae 
poetical  traditions  which  are  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  city,  and 
antiquaries  hare  not  been  wanting  who 
hare  seriously  fixed  the  site  of  the  Rn- 
minal  fig-tree,  the  altar  c^  Hercvdes, 
the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave  of 
Cacus.  The  latter  is  stiU  pointed  oat 
in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on  the 
side  nearest  the  Tiber,  where  the  hill^ 
exhibits  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion :  the  other  poetical  antiquities  had 
disappeared,  like  the  lakes  of  Curtiut 
and  Jutuma,  before  the  time  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  few  remains  of  the  kingly 
period  which  are  now  extant  are  en- 
tirely in  the  Etruscan  style,  built  of 
large  quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the 
waUs  of  Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other 
cities  of  Etruria.  These  remains  are 
the  Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (b.c.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  Tnllius  (b.c.  578);  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Priscns  (b.c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agger  of  Servius  TuUius  (b.c.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Quirinal  in  tiie 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  and  the 
ViUa  Negroni ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
quay,  or  **  pulchrum  littus,"  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  below  the  month  of 
&e  Cloaca  Maxima. 

2.  The  RepubUcan  Period  (B.C.  509 
-30).— It  has  frequently  been  a  mat>- 
ter  of  regret  to  the  classical  traveller 
that  Rome  presents  so  few  monuments 
of  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  there  are  scarcely  any  r^ 
mains  of  this  period;  and  in  theFonmt, 
where  our  earliest  impressions  would 
lead  us  to  look  for  ruins  w^ich  we  might 
associate  with  the  memory  of  the  heroes 
and  ,patriots  of  Rome,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  is  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  the  republican  times.  Variotts 
reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  diis  circnmstance ;  but  the  explam^ 
tion  which  is  at  once  die  most  probable 


Pincian,  forming  a  semicircle,  of  which 
tbe  Capitol  is  the  centre,  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  modem  Rome.  The 
last  hill  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
the  artificial  hill  of  Momte  Teataccio^  so 
called  from  the  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is 
fttuated  in  the  southern  angle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine,  between  the  river 
and  die  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
which  the  Aventine  conceals  from  our 
present  view. 

The  ruins  of  Rome  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  1.  The  works  oi  the 
kings ;  2.  The  works  of  the  republic ; 
d.  The  works  of  the  empire. 

1.  TkeKinglg  Period  (B.C.  753-509> 
The  consideration  of  this  first  class  na- 
turally carries  us  back  to  the  early 
history  of  the  city ;  but  to  enter  into  mi- 
nute particulars  on  that  subject  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
this  description,  and  would  involve  de- 
tails with  which  the  traveller  may  be 
presumed  to  be  alresidy  familiar.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  that  the  Latin  settle- 
ment attributed  to  Romulus  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Palatine,  the  scene  of  the  ear- 
lier settlement  of  Evander  and  his  Arca- 
dians, and  was  probably  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The  Sabine 
colony  of  Tatius  occupied  the  Capi- 
toline and  the  Quirinal,  the  Capitoline 
being  their  citadel.  The  Etruscans 
had  their  settlements  on  the  Cselian 
and  narts  of  the  Esquiline,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Lucerum ;  they  were 
dependent  on  the  others,  and  had  no 
king,  and  were  at  length  compelled  by 
the  Romans  to  descend  into  the  plain 
between  the  Ceelian  and  the  Esquiline, 
which  derived  from  them  the  name  of 
the  Vicus  Tnscus.  In  these  times  there 
were  small  marshy  lakes  or  swamps 
between  the  Palatine  and  Av^itine, 
and  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ca- 
pitoline. The  union  of  the  three  setde- 
ments  led  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  city,  and,  in  less  than  150  years 
from  the  foundation  of  Romulus,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient architectural  monuments  of  Rome, 
was  constrocled  to  dndn  the  marshes. 
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mflitary  wmyi,  they  appear  to  prore  tiiat 
in  all  the  great  wenu  of  &e  republie 
the  solidity  which  marks  those  of  the 
kings  was  generally  imitated.  Of  the 
republican  temples,  the  only  one  now 
standing  which  seems  to  have  claims  to 
this  antiquity  is  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egizziaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
burned  and  rebuilt  during  the  renublie ; 
but  how  fat  the  present  temple  may 
have  undergone  subsequent  alterations 
is  uncertain.  Below  the  walls  of  San 
Niccold  in  Carcere  are  some  substruc- 
tions of  the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta, 
Hope,  and  Piety ;  and  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Sommasclu  are  four  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules  Gustos. 

The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the  Mar- 
cian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble  aqueduct 
is  still  standing,  but  little  appears  to  bo- 
long  to  the  republican  period  except  the 
foundations,a&d  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distioguiih  the  original  work  from 
the  additions  and  restoratioiiB  made 
during  the  early  period  of  the  empire. 
The  theatre  of  Pompey  may  still  be 
traced  under  the  oelliurs  of  the  Palazzo 
Pio.  The  foundations  of  tiie  Pons 
Palatinus,  now  the  Poute  Rotto;  some 
portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ihe 
Ponte  di  Quattro  C^i,  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank ; 
and  the  facing  o^  travertine  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  which 
fcnrmed  part  of  the  "ship"  of  ^scula- 
{uus;  are  likewise  considered  to  be 
republican  works.  But  tiie  principal 
republican  remains  are  the  tombs.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  and  placed  so 
near  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  that 
many  authorities  have  described  it  as 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is 
the  tomb  of  Bibulus.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Via  Marforio,  and  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  rqwiblican  ruin.  The 
principal  tombs  of  this  period  are  on 
the  Appian  Way.  Between  the  old 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano  is  the  most  interesting 
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and  the  most  supported  by  historical 
evidence  is  that  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  continued  wars  and  transimt 
character  of  the  consular  government 
weie  unfavourable  to  the  erection  of 
great  public  edifices.  The  destruction 
jd  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (b.c.  388), 
about  120  3rears  after  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  no  doubt  involved  the 
loas  of  many  works,  both  of  the  kingly 
and  republican  times,  llie  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  too 
hasty  to  allow  much  attention  to  the 
arts,  and  it  was  not  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period  tiiat  Rome  began  to 
he  decorated  with  temples,  and  sup- 
plied with  paved  roads  and  aqueducts 
«f  masonry.  It  was  not  until  the  &11 
of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  that  Rome 
was  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  her  public  buildings.  The  introduce 
tion  of  new  divinities  required  new  and 
more  splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury 
and  taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  oi 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construction 
of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  mcHre  spa^ 
eious  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
JHugustus  that  hie  found  Rome  of  l»rick 
and  left  it  of  marble  may  be  taken  as 
a  collateral  proof  of  the  archifectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
sevend  public  woriLs  of  considerable 
magnitude  were  executed ;  the  military 
ways  paved  with  large  blocks  of  lava, 
and  particulariy  the  magnificent  Via 
Appia,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  still  perfect  through  a  great 
-portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
fw  the  paved  roads  of  later  times.  The 
remains  of  other  republican  structures 
which  can  now  be  recognised  are  very 
few.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Palazzo 
Caffiyrelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are  the 
foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the  re- 
.public,  most  probably  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  restored  by  Sylla, 
&c.  83.  The  walls  below  the  1  abula- 
xium  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and 
overlooking  the  Forum,  were  constructed 
B.C*  79,  and  consequently  belong  to  the 
lifter  paxit  of  this  penod.    like  the 
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of  diese  remains — ^thetomb  of  the  Scipio 
&mily,  now  a  subterranean  vault,  firom 
which  the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican  Museum  were  obtained. 
Beyond  the  gate  is  the  magnificent  cir- 
cular tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  and 
farther  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  is 
the  sepulchre  of  the  great  republican 
family  of  the  Servilii. 

3.  The  Empire  (b.  c.  30-a.d.  476). — 
However  much  the  classical  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  recollections  oi  the 
republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  empire,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era  when 
Rome  assumed  her  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embellish  it 
with  w(ffks  of  splendour  and  luxury. 
The  Campus  Martins  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
buildings,  and,  like  many  cities  of  mo- 
dem times,  the  ancient  walls  of  Servius 
Tnllius  soon  included  but  a  small  por> 
tion  of  the  city,  and  were  at  length  lost 
among  the  new  buildings.  The  influ- 
ence of  Greek  art  and  a  taste  for  colossal 
architecture  may  be  clearly  traced 
through  all  the  imperial  works :  the 
palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  historical 
columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this  period, 
are  all  on  a  scale  different  from  preced- 
ing examples ;  and,  when  compared  with 
the  unity  and  simplicity  of  earlier 
limes,  everything  appears  exaggerated. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  style,  not  indeed 
in  its  original  purity,  but  with  a  variety 
of  ornament  which  clearly  marks  the 
decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled  the 
Campus  Martins  with  temples,  arcades, 
theatres,  and  other  buildings,  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  innumerable.  (H  the  works 
which  have  survived  to  the  present  time 
we  may  mention  the  remains  of  a  Forum 
which  bore  his  name ;  the  three  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Forum ; 
the  three  b^utiful  columns  at  the  angle 
of  the  Palatine^  long  called  the  temple 
jof  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  GrsBcoftaais, 


bat  now  supposed  to  be  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Chalcidica;  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus ;  the  portico  of  Octavia ;  and 
the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  himsell^ 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber,  now 
used  as  a  circus  and  theatre  for  die 
lower  classes  of  the  Roman  populacew 
The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  in  the 
Protestant  burial-ground  was  probably 
erected  about  this  time.  Agrippa,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  master,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  embellishment 
of  Rome,  and  constructed  a  series  of 
baths  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which 
served  as  the  model  of  those  immense 
structures  erected  by  the  later  emperors. 
His  great  work,  however,  was  the  Paor 
theon  (B.C.  26),  the  best-preserved  mo- 
nument of  Rome.  It  adjoined  h» 
baths,  and  probably  formed  a  part  of 
them.  The  arch  of  Drusus,  who  died 
B.C.  9,  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  senate  after  his  death,  and  is  ^ 
oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  The 
arch  of  Dolabella,  on  the  Cselian,  was 
erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in 
the  consulate  of  Dolabella  and  Silanut, 
which  was,  we  know,  in  the  tenth  yeai 
of  our  era,  and  consequently  its  anti- 
quity cannot  be  much  later  than  that  of 
Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d.  14)  began  the 
Praetorian  camp,  whose  form  may  still 
he  traced  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
city,  particularly  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Villa  Macao,  and  built  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  whose  columns 
and  cella  are  preserved  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  the  Bocca 
di  Verity  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged 
the  palace  on  the  Palatine ;  and  Clau- 
dius (a.d.  41  j  constructed  that  noble 
aqueduct  which  is  still  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building  of 
Nero  (a.d.  64).  The  fire  which  he  is 
cuMJused  of  kindling  destroyed  the  ex- 
isting palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  upon 
its  ruins  arose  the  golden  house  of  Nero, 
occupying  a  space  equal  to  that  of  a 
large  town,  filling '  Ae  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  displacing  the  house  and 
gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquilinew 
Nero  also  rebuilt  a  large  portion  of 
Rome^  and  constructed  baths^  now  co« 
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Tered  by  moddm  palaces,  between  the 
Pantlieoiiaiid  thePiaszaMadama.  He 
comi^eted  the  Circus  of  Caligula,  partly 
occufned  by  St.  Peter's  and  Uie  Vatican 
PaJbce,  and  memorable  as  the  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom.  To  Vespasian 
(a.d.  70)  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest 
ruin  in  existence,  the  Coliseum,  or  the 
flavian  amphitheatre.  It  was  com- 
}deted  and  dedicated  by  his  successor 
Titus  (a.d.  79),  ten  years  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem.  From  a  coin  of 
Vespasian  it  appears  that  he  also  re- 
)mUt  the  small  circular  temple  of  Vesta 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  which  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  of  Nero.  The  temple  which 
bears  his  name  in  the  Forum  is  one  of 
the  few  which  have  left  any  consider- 
able ruins.  On  the  upper  slopes  oS  the 
Ksquiline,  Titus  converted  the  sub- 
structionB  of  Nero's  palace  into  reser- 
v^birs  and  baths,  so  well  known  by  their 
massive  and  picturesque  ruins.  Domi- 
tian  (a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  palace  of 
the  CsBsars,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  exten- 
sive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  were  finished  by  Trajan. 
He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch  of 
Titus,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  Nerva  (a.d.  96)  erected  a 
Forum  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and 
his  great  successor  Trajan  (a.d.  98) 
consecrated  a  temple  to  his  memory, 
whose  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city. 
Trajan  has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 
his  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  triumphal 
column  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  oi 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark 
the  taste  for  the  colossal  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  His  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome  was  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  atTivoli,  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  on  the 
most  exaggerated  scale ;  and  his  mau' 
soleum,  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
is  perfectly  Egyptian  in  its  style.  The 
Pons  .£lius,  now  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
was  also  constructed  by  Hadrian  as  an 
iNitrance  to  his  tomb.    It  is  the  best 


preserved  of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parapets  and 
some  unimportant  repairs  near  the  casde, 
is   entirely  ancient    Antoninus  Pius 
(a.d.  138)  built  the  temple  whose  fine 
colonnade  now  forms  the  fircmt  of  the 
papal  custom-house.     The  temple  in 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
emperor  and  his  wife  was  raised  to  them 
by  tiie  senate.    The  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called 
the  Antonine  Column,  in  the  Piana 
Colonna,  though  infnior  to  that  of  Tra- 
jan, is  one  of  the  best-known  monu- 
ments of  Rome.   The  ardi  of  Septimiuf 
Severus  in  the  Forum  was  erected  tO' 
him  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta 
by  the  senate  (a.d.  205) ;  and  the  oth«r 
arch  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror, his  wife,  and  Caracalla,  by  the 
goldsmiths  and  dealers.    To  this  period 
is  ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  Velabrura,  thougbits  precise  date  is 
unknown.     The  Baths   of  Caracalla 
(a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude  all 
previous  works  of  the  same  kind ;  their 
ruins  still  excite  the  surprise  of  every 
traveller,  and  are  remarkable  as  having 
suppled  the  museums  of  our  time  with 
the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Toro  Famese, 
the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.    These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  ([a.d. 
222).   Elagabalus  also  built  the  gigan- 
tic Temple  of  the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal, 
whose  massive  ruins  are  stiU  visible  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace. 
Aurelian  (a.d.  270)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with  the 
immense  fortification  which  served  as 
the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have  pecu- 
liar interest  from  the  tradition  that  they 
were  built  by  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  of  this  reign,  there  are  few 
ruins  to  detain  us  until  the  time  of 
Constantino  (a.d.  306).     The  baths  of 
this  emperor  may  still  be  traced  on  the 
Quirinal  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini.  His 
Arch,  erected  in  memory  of  his  victory 
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over  Mazendm,  is  near  the  Coliseum, 
and  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  plan- 
dered  fh>m  the  arch  of  Trajan,  whose 
site  is  now  unknown.  His  Basilica 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ruins  of  the  Forum :  it  was  built  by 
Maxentius,  and  consecrated  by  Con- 
stantine  after  the  death  of  his  rival. 
To  the  same  period  belong  the  temple 
and  circus  of  Romulus  on  the  Appian 
Way,  dedicated  by  Maxentius  to  the 
memory  of  his  son  Romulus  (a.d.  311). 
The  circus  is  often  called  that  of  Cara> 
ealla.  The  Pons  Gratianus^  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Fabrician  bridge,  con- 
structed  by  the  emperors  Valendnian 
and  Gratian  (jl.d,  864),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Traste- 
rere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was  erected 
A.i>.  608  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus  to 
the  Greek  emperor  Phocas;  but  the 
eolumn  is  eridently  of  an  earlier  date, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  Antonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading 
ruins  will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in 
enabling  him  to  understand  the  age  of 
liie  different  monuments.  It  will  also 
be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  travellers  as 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  Rome  by 
means  of  her  existing  ruins — to  trace 
her  early  connection  with  Etruria — and 
to  follow  the  progress  of  her  architec- 
ture through  its  various  stages  down  to 
the  decline  of  art  under  the  later  em- 
perors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion  of 
Constantino  to  Christianity  many  of 
the  ancient  temples  were  converted 
into  churches  for  Christian  worship,  but 
a  still  greater  number  were  destroyed. 
Independently  of  the  injuries  sustained 
through  the  invading  armies  of  Alaric 
(a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455),  Ricimer 
(472),  Vitiges  (637),  and  Totila  (546), 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  regarded 
the  ancient  build  wgs  as  a  public  quarry. 
Belisarius  employed  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices  in  repairing  the  walls  for 
his  celebrated  defence  of  the  city,  and 
converted  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  into  a 
citadel.    The  aqueducts  had  been  pre- 


viously destroyed  by  Vitiges,  who  bumt 
everything  beyond  the  walls ;  the  bathft 
were  thus  rendered  useless,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desola- 
tion  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Totila  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the  C^ 
sars.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
Rome  suffered  a  constant  succession  of 
calamities;  ear^uakes,  inundations  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and  pesti- 
lence of  which  they  were  the  natural 
precursors,  desolated  the  city  mor« 
than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  or  ^bt 
subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lombards. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventh  to  -ttie  end 
of  the  ^ghth  century  five  inundatioM 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  the  whole 
city  was  under  water  for  several  daySi 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  papacy, 
the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  Oer^ 
man  emperors,  and  the  firequent  ab» 
sence  of  ite  court,  had  also  consi<^rablft 
influence  in  leading  to  the  neglect  and 
ruin  of  the  city.  The  Normans  of 
Robert  Guiscard  surpassed  ail  previous 
invaders  in  the  extent  of  'their  ravages  t 
they  burnt  the  city  from  the  column  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol ;  they 
ruined  the  Capitol  and  Coliseum,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  ^e  Esqniline* 
The  great  monuments  were  soon  afters- 
wards  occupied  as  fortresses  by  the 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septizonium,  and  the  Arch  of  Janus 
were  seized  by  the  Frangipani;  th* 
Tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  by  the  Orsini ;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus  and  the  Baths  of  Constan«> 
tine,  by  the  Colonna;  the  Tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress by  the  Savelli  and  the  Gaetani; 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  were  held  by 
the  Corsi ;  the  Quirinal  by  ttie  Conti ; 
and  the  Pantheon  so  frequently  received 
the  garrisons  of  the  Pope,  that  in  the  ' 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  it  was  called  S. 
Maria  m  turribut.  Even  the  Basilicas 
were  not  secure;  that  of  St.  Paul  was 
fortified  by  the  Corsi,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  people.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  calaipMIM  Rome  duiiiif^ 
the  middle  ages.  In  1945  the  city  was 
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AffUQ  inuiMUitd  by  the  Tiber,  and  no* 
tbiog  but  the  sammits  of  the  hills  re- 
mained  uncovered.  In  1349  it  wai  de- 
aoUted  by  a  fearful  earthqiuJ^e.  In  1527 
it  wai  cruelly  pillaged  by  the  Couitable 
de  Bourbon,  and,  as  Gibbon  truly  ob- 
senres,  sufiEered  more  than  from  the  rm^ 
vages  of  (Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila : 
three  years  afterwards'  it  was  visited  by 
another  inundation  scarcely  less  severe 
in  its  results.  From  a  very  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the 
xepairs  of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
4)f)erated  to  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ments; the  lime-kUns  of  the  middle 
ages  were  supplied  from  the  ancient 
ruins,  and  the  temples  and  odier  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
for  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
abaxe  of  this  system  of  destruction.  As 
«arly  as  the  eighth  century  we  find 
Giegory  III.  taking  nine  columns  from 
some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  to  build  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin.     Paul  II.  built  the  Palace 

^<^  of  St.  Mark  with  stones  taken  from 
the  Cidiseum.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  so  many  monuments 
had  been  ruined  for  building  purposes 
or  burnt  into  lime,  that,  when  .£neas 
Sylvius  was  elected  pope  under  the 
title  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a  bull  to 
_  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  the 
practice :  *^  De  Antiquis  ^dificiis  non 
diruendiB"  (1462).  Notwithstanding 
this  measure  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  de- 
stroyed what  remained  of  the  Sublician 
bridge  to  make  cannon-balls,  and 
swept  away  numerous  ruins  in  his  ge- 
neral reform  of  the  city.  Alexander 
^^VI.  destroyed  a  pyramid  near  the  Vati- 

^  '  ^  can  to  make  a  gallery  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Paul  III. 
(Farnese)  plundered  the  Temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  and  built  the  Farnese  Pa- 
lace with  stones  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum,although  he  hadiisued  a  bull  mak- 
ing it  a  capital  offence  to  "  grind  down  *^ 
statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the  Septiso- 
joium  of  Severus  for  the  works  of  St. 


Peter's.      Urban    Vm.    (Baiberim) 

partly  destroyed  the  basement  of  the 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  to  construct 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  built  the  Barbe- 
rini  Palace  with  materials  taken  from 
the  Coliseum,  and  stripped  the  Pan^ 
theon  of  the  bmnxe  plates,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  in  the  seventh  century,  to 
construct  the  baldacchino  of  St. 
Peter's,^-«n  act  immortaliMd  by  Paa- 
qnin  in  a  saying  which  has  now  almost 
become  a  proverb : 

**  Qsod  ooa  feeeram  Bui»ari,  feoere  Bar- 
berini." 

Paul  V.  (Borghese)  took  down  an 
entablature  and  pediment  in  the  Forum 
of  Nerva  to  build  a  fountain  on  the 
Janiculum,  and  removed  the  last  of  the 
marble  columns  of  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino to  support  the  statue  of  th* 
Virgin  in  the  Piasza  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
^re.  Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an 
ancient  arch  to  widen  the  Corso.  Most 
of  the  statues  of  saints  and  prophets  in 
the  churches  were  worked  out  of  ancient 
columns,  and  the  marbles  which  so 
profusely  decorate  the  altars  may  easily 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classical 
buildings. 

After  these  details,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  be  surprised  that  so  many 
relics  of  a  city  which  has  existed  for 
2600  years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the  great 
capitals  of  our  own  time,  how  few  there 
are  which  have  preserved  unchanged 
even  their  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages!  If  Rome  had  undergone  as 
many  alterations  as  London  has  wit- 
nessed within  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies, we  should  not  find  one  stone 
standing  upon  another  which  we  could 
identify  with  her  historic  times. 

After  this  general  sketoh  of  the  mo- 
numents and  their  vicissitudes,  we  shall 
proceed  to  desciibe  them  individually, 
classifying  the  ruins  under  separate 
heads,  and  leaving  it  to  ^e  convenienoe 
or  taste  of  the  traveller  to  combine  the 
antiquities  with  the  churches  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  or  examine  eacli 
class  separately.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  his  at- 
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tentioh  that  there  is  tcareely  a  rain 
which  hat  not  been  the  subject  of  anti- 
quarian controversj ;  and  that  to  enter 
into  these  disputes  would  simply  be  to 
add  another  to  the  hundred  works 
which  bewilder  the  student  upon  al> 
most  every  question  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. In  many  instances  the  doubt 
which  hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  the  monuments  will  never  be  re- 
lieved; and  the  discovery  of  the  real 
Dame  would  add  but  little  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spectator  must  depend  on  his  own 
enthusiasm ;  the  ruins  are  but  the  out- 
lines of  a  picture  which  the  imagination 
and  memory  must  fill  up;  and  those 
who  do  not  expect  too  much  are  less 
likely  to  be  disappointed  than  those  who 
■look  for  visible  memorials  of  the  heroes, 
poets,  and  orators  whose  fame  has  con- 
fecrated  the  soil,  and  invested  even  the 
'name  of  Rome  with  imperishable  in- 
terest 

*•  Where  is  tbe  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high 

place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ?  where 

the  steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  jfoal  ofTreason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cttted  all  ambition.    Did  the  conquerors 

heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?    Yes  j  and  in  yon  field 

below, 
A   thousand   yean    of  silmteed  factions 

sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums 

with  Cicero  I"  Childe  Harold. 

/'  FoauMs, 
The  R^man  Forum.^^A  small  irre- 
gular space  between  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Palatine,  raised  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  soil  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  ancient  level.  Its  mo- 
dem name  is  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  having  become 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  tbe 
resort  of  cattle  and  oxen,  a  kind  of 
Roman  Smithfield.  Within  this  hollow 
lay  the  Roman  Forum,  but  what  part 
it  really  occupied,  and  what  were  its 
true  boundaries,  are  mere  matters  of 
conjecture.      For  the  last  three  cen- 


turies it  has  been  the  scene  of  mote 
learned  controversies  than  any  otkef 
spot  on  the  habitable  globe,  and  a 
simple  recapitulation  of  the  theories  of 
successive  antiquaries  would  fill  a 
Tolume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In  die 
development  of  these  theories  the  Foiom 
has  changed  its  place  several  times; 
the  names  applied  to  the  ruina  by  one 
writer  have  been  superseded  by  the 
next,  and  until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
whatsoever  amidst  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  invc^cMd 
every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and  had 
either  bewildered  the  student  into  total 
scepticism,  or  made  him  believe  tha:t 
the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of  aa- 
laquity  consisted  in  the  contest  for  its 
name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  very  great  extent  the  doubti 
which  perplexed  the  writers  of  former 
times;  we  shall  therefore  touch  very 
slightly  on  controversial  questions,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  facts.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
situated  nearly  in  front  of  the  Tem^de 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina ;  the  spatiie 
between  this  temple  and  the  throe 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  opinion  was  super- 
seded by  another  theory,  which  as- 
sumed as  the  breadth  of  the  Forum  the 
line  formerly  believed  to  be  its  length, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 
and  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  thus 
laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  thewy 
is  supported  by  many  recent  writers, — 
Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  others, — m 
whose  time  the  discoveries  which  have 
80  completely  changed  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  Forum  had  not  been  made. 
Niebuhr  rejected  this  hypothesis  alto- 
gether, and  adopted  the  old  theory  as 
the  one  most  su{^rted  by  historical 
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of  the  modern  prisons  is  on^  of  tiie 
most  interesting  existing  fragments  of 
Roman  masonry  of  the  time  of  the  re- 
puUic.  It  is  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  laid  in  alternate  courses,  present- 
ing in  one  course  their  sides,  and  in  the 
other  their  ends,  precisely  in  the  style 
which  Rome  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans. Upon  it,  as  upon  a  podium,  are 
the  remains  of  Doric  columns,  and  m 
architrave  belonging  to  the  Tahularium 
or  Record  Office.  Within  is  an  ancient 
corridor  mixed  with  modem  construc- 
tions, in  which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formed 
a  magazine  of  salt,  which  is  said  to 
have  corroded  the  piers  and  led  to  their 
destruction.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  following  inscription  existed  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the 
Tahularium,  where  the  '^tahulae,"  or 
plates  recording  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  acts,  were  pro- 
served,  and  that  they  were  erected, 
together  with  the  substructions,  hy  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  79)  :   Q.  lyta- 

TIVS  .  Q.  F.  CATVLVS  .  COS.  SVBSTBVC- 
TIONEM  .  ET  .  TABYLABIVM  .  S.  8.  FACI- 

ENDVM  .  COERAVIT ;  they  are  therefore 
interesting  as  republican  works,  and 
still  more  so  as  remams  of  the  ancient 
Capitol.  In  January,  1839,  Professor 
Azzurri,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
learned  men  who  have  occupied  the 
architectural  chair  in  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  made  an  important  discovery 
in  connexion  with  this  interesting  monu- 
ment. While  engaged  in  the  works  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  prisons  beneath 
the  Senator's  Palace,  he  found  concealed 
among  masses  of  modem  walls  the  Doric 
arch  of  the  Tahularium,  the  existence  of 
which  had  never  been  before  imagined. 
With  great  care,  and  with  a  true  rever- 
ence for  an  object  so  precious  to  the 
antiquary.  Professor  Azzurri  cleared  it 
of  all  the  modern  work  by  which  it  was 
encumbered,  and  made  arrangements 
by  which  it  will  be  preserved  firom 
future  injury.  It  is  33  palms  2  inches 
high,  and  about  15  palms  10  inches 
broad.  The  style  of  its  Doric  is  a  rare 
example  of  the  imitation  of  Greek  art 
in  the  works  of  the  republic,  and  prc^ 
Cr       n3 
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facts.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  since 
most  ably  carried  out  the  views  of  the 
great  historian;  and  has  been  enabled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum,  and  the  steps  of  the  Basilica 
Julia,  in  1834,  to  reconcile  Niebuhr's 
views  with  the  actual  antiquities. 

The  Forum,  therefore,  according  to 
these  authorities,  must  be  sought  for 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  It  was  about  630  feet  in  length ; 
the  breadth  varied  from  100  to  110 
^eet,  the  end  nearest  the  Capitol  being 
the  broadest.  At  the  eastern  and 
narrowest  extremity,  about  a  third  of 
the  space  was. separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.  This 
small  portion  constituted  the  Comitium, 
which  Niebuhr  considers  not  to  have 
been  a  building  but  an  uncovered  area, 
distinct  firom  the  Forum  in  its  proper 
and  restricted  soise.  The  Foram  must 
consequently  have  ended  near  the  three 
columns  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice;  and  the  Comitium  must  have 
ended  nearly  opposite  the  Temple  of 
Antonkras.  The  double  avenue  of 
trees  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Forum  will  serve  as  a  guiding-line  in 
fixing  the  localities,  and  is  especially 
interesting  as  marking  the  course  of 
the  Via  Sacra.  This  open  space,  in 
which  we  have  now  to  trace  the  various 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Forum,  is 
bounded  at  the  western  end  by  the 
Capitol,  surmounted  by  the  modem 
Tower  of  the  Senator,  and  at  the  eastern 
by  the  Arch  of  Titus.  On  the  right  is 
the  Palatine  covered  with  gardens  and 
a  convent  stEmding  alone  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csssars,  and 
on  the  left  is  a  line  of  houses  and 
churches  chiefly  built  upon  ancient 
temples.  The  Lacus  Curtius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  centre  of 
this  space.  Without  entering  into 
minute  details  of  the  edifices  which 
once  adorned  the  Forum,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  localities,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  decided  by  the  most 
recent  authorities. 

.  Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive  wall  of 
peperino  which  forms  the  substruction 
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•ento  many  pectiliuitiet  in  its  details 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  archi- 
tect. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Aunrri  will  be  able  to  follow  out  his 
researches,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
further  investigations  among  the  founds- 
atlons  of  the  Senator's  Palace  will  be 
productive  of  highly  interesting  results. 
The  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic  tufa 
of  which  this  arch  and  the  substructions 
of  the  Tabularium  are  built  is  that 
called  lapit  Oabintet,  from  the  locality 
~  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Grabii  from 
which  it  is  derived.  This  stone  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  peperino  of  Albano,  of 
which  we  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
tomb  of  Scipio.  The  gabina  is  used 
also  for  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber,  and  seems  to 
have  been  generally  employed  in  all 
the  early  public  works  of  Rome,  while 
the  peperino  of  the  Alban  hills  did 
not  come  into  use  until  a  later  period. 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
Forum.  The  three  fluted  columns  in 
the  Corinthian  style  were  long  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  angle  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  Niebuhr  con- 
sidered them  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  an  opinion  since  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  MiUiarium  Aureum, 
or  golden  milestone  of  Augustus,  at  its 
base.  This  stone  stood,  as  we  know 
from  numerous  classical  authorities, 
immediately  below  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  ;  it  is  a  circular  pillar  on  a  cir- 
cular basement,  fkced  with  marble,  and 
was  erected  by  Augustus  to  mark  the 
distances  from  Rome  to  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire ;  by  the  discovery  of  this 
relic  the  Prussian  antiquaries  have  given 
us  a  new  and  most  important  fact  in 
determining  the  localities  of  the  Forum. 
The  portico,  with  the  eight  granite  co- 
lumns on  the  left  hand,  was  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  but  is 
now  regarded  upon  better  grounds  as 
Ae  Temple  of  Fetpcuian,  In  the  angle 
on  the  right,  behind  the  three  columns, 
and  partly  covered  by  the  modem 
ascent  and  by  fragments  of  marbles, 
is  a  massive  basement  excavated  by 


the  French  in  1817,  and  proved  by  in* 
scriptions  then  found  to  oelong  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  erected  in  die  time 
of  Augustus  on  the  ruins  of  the  cele* 
brated  republican  temple  of  that  name. 
In  front  of  this  ruin  stands  the  Arch  of 
Septimiui  Sevenis,  which  maiks  tiie 
norlh-west  angle  of  the  Forum.  The 
Clivit  ABifli,  one  of  the  paths  which  \eX_^ 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Capitoline^ 
began  at  the  northern  flank  of  the  arch 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
modem  road.  The  Clfvtt  CapUoUtmt 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  led  up  to 
the  citadel  in  a  winding  dhrection  be-  — 
tween  the  three  columns  and  the  Temple 
of  Vespasian.  The  excavations  of  Pius 
VII.  in  1804,  by  laying  open  the  arch 
to  its  base,  discovered  the  remains  of 
this  path,  and  we  may  therefore  now 
tread  tfaie  ancient  pavement.  The 
Clivis  Asyli  passed  in  front  of  the 
Mamertme  prison,  one  of  the  few  ex-» 
isting  monuments  of  the  kings,  now  — 
marked  by  the  church  called  indiffer* 
ently  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  or  S.  Giu- 
seppe. Proceeding  now  along  the  left 
side  of  the  Forum,  the  line  of  the  mo- 
dern road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  novte  tabemee,  the  porbcoeA  — 
and  shops  of  the  traders.  ITje  Church 
of  S.  Luca,  or  Santa  Martina,  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Roman  Academy  of 
Painters,  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  an 
ancient  edifice,  some  writers  contmding 
that  it  marks  ^e  position  of  the  Seere* 
larittm  Senatut,  while  others  consider,  _^^ 
from  its  early  name,  that  it  was  the 
Temple  of  Mart,  llie  adjoining  church 
of  S.  Adriano  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Batilioa  jEfniiia,  erected  in  -^ 
the  time  of  Augustus  by  Paulu» 
^milius ;  Nardini,  however,  identified 
it  with  the  Temple  of  Hadrian,  and 
before  his  time  it  was  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Temple  of  the  Pares.  The 
brick  front  is  the  only  fhigment  of  the^ 
ancient  building  now  standing.  The 
mass  of  modem  houses  between  tiiin 
church  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  is  considered  by  recent 
writers  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ba-  — 
silica  Puhia  ;  at  its  eastern  end,  befoie* 
we  reach  the  Temple  of  Anloiiio99» 
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Bonten  plaeat  tiie  Cktria  th^Uia. 
Nearly  opposite,  at  that  end  of  the  Co- 
mitium  which  faced  the  Forum,  the 
Rttra,  according  to  the  same  autho* 
rity,  stood  prior  to  the  time  of  Julius 
Cosar.  The  Tempi*  o/Anionimtt  and 
FiMuttina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lo- 
nemo  in  Miranda,  may  be  considered 
to  marie  the  limits  of  the  Forum.  In 
firont  of  it  stood  the  Arch  <^  Fabwt,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  be- 
ginning  from  the  Portico  of  Vespasian, 
we  may  first  notice  the  single  column, 
called  by  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  boxied  base  ;'* 

it  was  excavated  to  the  base  in  1813 
by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  is 
DOW  no  longer  nameless,  for  an  inscrip- 
tion was  found,  proving  it  to  be  the 
Column  f^  Phoe<u^  and  recording  that 
a  gilt  statue  was  placed  on  it  to  that 
emperor  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus, 
AJ>.  608.  Behind  it,  on  the  right,  the 
Prussian  antiquaries  place  the  Basilica 
Jyiiay  founded  by  Julius  Cesar  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  Sempronia,  after  the 
Curia  Hoetilia  was  destroyed  by  five 
(9.C.  55).  The  flight  of  steps  disco- 
vered in  1834,  on  the  right  of  the  Co* 
Itunn  of  Phocas,  served  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  Basilica,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  settlement  of  the  topo- 
graphy. The  Bottra  were  removed  by 
CsBsar  to  the  front  of  this  new  build- 
ing. The^tace  between  this  and  the 
thne  columns  of  the  Foram  is  supposed 
by  Bunsen  to  be  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  The  three  beau- 
^ul  columns,  which  architects  have 
long  regarded  as  models  of  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  controversy  than  any  odier 
ruins  in  the  Forum.  In  former  times 
they  were  called  the  Temple  ot  Jupiter 
StaW;  they  were  then  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Gneeoetasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors (k  friendly  powers  were  re- 
ceived by  the  senate.  Recent  excavar 
tions^  however,  show  that  the  ct^umns 
bdenged  to  a  building  of  great  extent, 


and  Bunsen  eonleiids  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  ^  Minerva  Chal^ 
ddica,  built  by  Augustus  in  connection 
with  the  Curia  Julia,  the  magnificent 
structure  erected  by  that  emperor  for 
the  senate,  in  place  of  the  older  Curia. 
The  mass  of  brick-work  behind  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  for" 
merly  ascribed  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  is 
considered  by  the  same  learned  anti- 
quary to  be  the  remains  of  this  new 
Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back  the 
church  of  San  Teodoro  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus, 
described  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta  by 
those  antiquaries  who  assumed  its  site 
as  one  of  tne  boundaries  of  the  Forum  ; 
but  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Festa  is 
placed  by  Bunsen  immediately  in  front 
of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  Along  the 
line  from  the  Pcnrtico  of  Vespasian  to 
this  spot,  he  places  the  veteres  iabemte, 
or  shops  which  Tarquinius  Prisons  al- 
lowed to  be  erected  in  tiie  Forum,  and 
where  Virginius  bought  the  knife  which 
saved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  are  now  arrived  opposite  the" 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  Forum,  or  reither 
of  the  Comitium,  on  this  side.  It  may 
be  useful  now  to  examine  the  remain- 
der of  the  Campo  Vaccine,  lying  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  Leaving  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus, we  enter  <m  the  Fia  Sacra,  On 
the  left  hand  the  first  building  which 
requires  notice  is  the  small  circular 
temple  now  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano ; 
it  was  formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
Remus,  but  is  described  by  Bunsen  as 
the  JBdes  Penatium,  Near  this  are  two 
half-buried  columns  oi  cipollino,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  the  Basilica  begun  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  Con- 
stantino, whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The  Via 
Sacra  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  in  front  of 
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this  edifice,  while  others  carry  it  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  site  of  the  arch 
of  Fabius  to  that  of  "ntiis.  The  Tern- 
pie  of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Among  the 
facts  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least 
interesting  is  that  recorded  bj  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had 
a  shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  meuny  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Via  Sacra  was  one  of 
the  favourite  promenades  of  Horace, 
who  has  record^  the  fact  in  one  of  lus 
most  playiiil  satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : 
**  Ibam  forte  VU  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  ^uid  meditans  nugarum,  et  totua 
in  illis." 

Close  to  the  Basilica  is  the  Arch  of 
Titu9,  interesting  not  only  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Roman  arches,  but  as 
having  been  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Behind 
the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  are 
the  ruins  of  the  double  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  planned  by  Hadrian,  and 
built  under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence. The  Via  Sacra  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  mass  rises 
immediately  before  us,  between  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  one  side,  and  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  on  the  other. 

All  the  objects  mentioned  in  this  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  in  detail  under  their  several 
classes,  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  the  particulars  of  each. 

Forvm  of  Trajan, — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
the  unrivalled  column  which  still 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  are  the 
best  evidences  of  the  splendour  which 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  Forom  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  after  his  return  from  the 
wars  on  the  Danube,  and  completed 
A.D.  114.  The  architect  was  the  cele- 
brated ApoUodorus.    The  pedestal  of 


the  column  was  excsrated  by  Paul  III* 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Pius  VII* 
in  1812  caused  two  convents  and  se^ 
veral  houses  to  be  excavated,  in  order 
to  dear  the  present  area.  During  this 
operation  the  basements  of  the  colunmc 
were  discovered,  so  that  the  difieneiil 
firagments  have  been  replaced  as  nearly^ 
as  possible  in  their  original  poutioDa- 
The  design,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  existing  ruins  and  from  coina^ 
included  the  Basilica  called  Ulpia,  ^ 
from  one  of  Tn^an's  names,  a  column, 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  temple.  The 
firagments  now  visible  are  a  portion  o£ 
the  colonnades  and  lateral  columns  oC 
the  Ulpiau  Basilica,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  about  a  third  id  the  original 
buildings.  The  rest  is  buried  undes 
the  streets  and  bouses  which  close  upon 
the  area  on  all  sides.  Every  excaYation 
made  for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has 
disclosed  some  fresh  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Forum,  and  columns  similac 
to  those  now  visible  in  the  area  have 
been  found  as  far  distant  as  the  Piana 
degli  Apostoli.  The  funeral  column 
stands  in  the  middle  of  an  oblong  area,.  _ 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  a  double  co- 
loimade,  and  on  the  third  by  the  labtcal 
walls  of  the  Basilica,  wMeh  was  di<» 
vided  in  the  middle  by  a  double  co- 
lonnade. These  columns  are  of  grey 
Egyptian  granite ;  their  original  height 
is  estimated  to  have  been  5&  feet. 
Around  the  area  are  numerous  firag* 
ments  of  marble  capitals^  entablatures, 
&c.,  and  part  of  the  marble  pavement. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  an  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  smallest  details.  Restored  plaos 
of  tlie  Forum  and  its  buildings  will  be 
found  in  Burgess's  *  Rome'  and  in  the- 
*  Beschreibung.'  The  Funeral  Column 
is  described  under  its  proper  head  at 
page  300. 

Forum  of  Nerva,  between  the  Roman  ..^ 
Forum  and  that  of  Trajan,  begun  atid 
dedicated  to  Pallas  by  Domitian,  and 
finished  by  Nerva.  The  remains  of  this 
Forum  and  its  temples  are  described 
under  Temples,—\See  T.  of  Pallas  Mi-> 
nerva  and  T.  of  Nerva.] 

Forum  of  Augustus^  adjacent  to  thoMi  >s_ 
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of  Trajan  and  Neira.  The  existing 
remains  are  noticed  tinder  the  heads 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article. 
Of  the  otiier  Forums  it  will  be  suffi- 
—  cient  merely  to  mention  that  the  cele* 
brated  Formm  of  Ju&u*  Camtr,  the  se- 
cond constructed  in  Rome,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  between  that  of 
Augustus  and  the  Roman  Forum.  All 
trace  of  it  is  now  lost.  It  contained 
the  famous  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix, 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
and  Cleopatra.  It  has  become  memo- 
rable from  its  connexion  with  the  first 
offence  g^ven  to  the  citizens  by  Csesar, 
who  received  the  conscript  fathers  sitting 
in  front  of  the  temple,  when  they  had 
eome  to  him  in  great  state.   The  Forum 

""  Boarium  was  situated  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  con- 
sequently near  the  Bocca  di  Veriti. 

^  The  Forum  OiitorUtm  is  mentioned  in 

the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno 

Mattita.     Tlie  Forum  of  Antoninua  is 

^    narked  by  the  ruins  of  his  temple,  now 

i:^d  as  the  custom-house. 

1.  Palaces. 
Piilace  of  the  Casars,  —  The  first 
^  palace  of  the  emperors  on  the  Pala- 
tine was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the 
site  of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Horten- 
sius,  and  Clodius.  He  attached  to  it  a 
temple,  dediccUed  to  Apollo,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  batUe  of  Actium, 
and  a  library,  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Palatine  Library.  Tibe- 
rius increased  this  palace  towards  that 
extremity  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  Velabrum.  Caligula  enlarged  it 
towards  the  Forum,  and  connected  it 
with  the  Capitol  by  a  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  the  site  of 
the  Coliseum.  After  the  great  fire,  the 
golden  house  which  Nero  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  his  former  palace  extended  to 
the  Esquiline,  displacing  the  house  of 
JVfsBcenas,  filling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  covering  with  its  grounds 
a  great  portion  of  the  Caeliau.    Titus 


was  the  first  who  seems  to  have  reduced 
this  overgrown  edifice  within  more  rea- 
sonable limits ;  he  employed  the  lub- 
structionson  the  Esquiline  as  the  found- 
ations of  his  Baths,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  such  alterations  as  con- 
fined the  palace  to  its  original  position 
on  the  Palatine.  It  was  repeatedly  re- 
built and  altered  by  succeeding  empe- 
rors ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  decay  in  iht 
time  of  Theodoric.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  southern  portion  was  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  he  innabited  by  Hera- 
clius ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plan  at  least  of  the  palace  was 
entire  in  the  eighth  century.  Of  all 
these  extensive  buildings,  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  mass  of  ruins,  so  shapeless 
and  undefined,  that  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  plans  and  boundaries  of  the 
several  parts  would  be  perfectly  hope- 
less. 

'•  Cypress   and  ivy,  weed   and  wallflower 

grown. 
Matted    and    mass'd    together,   hillocks 

heap'd 
On  what  were   chambers,  arch  crash 'd, 

columns  strown 
In   fkagments.     choked-up   vaults,    and 

frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl 

peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight :— Temples,  baths, 

or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning 

reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these 

are  walls. — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  1   'tis  thus  the 

mighty  falls."  Childe  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;  the 
soil  is  composed  of  crumbled  frag- 
ments of  masonry,  and  in  many  parts 
it  covers  the  original  surface  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  twenty  feet.  The  hill  is  por- 
tioned out  in  gardens  and  vineyards: 
the  grounds  of  the  Fiila  Fameee  occupy 
the  whole  north-western  side.  Adjoin- 
ing them,  on  the  south,  and  standing 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  hill,  is  the 
nUa  Spada  or  Palatina,  better  known 
as  the  F.  Mills  from  the  English  gen- 
tleman of  that  name  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belongs.  A  road  commencing  at 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  called  the  Fia 
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Pototrura^  leadg  to  the  oomrent  of  S, 
Bmunenhtra^  and  sepanUei  tbe  aboTe- 
Dined  villaf  from  me  gardeas  of  tbe 
oomrent,  and  from  tbe  Figna  di  S,  Sebat' 
iimto  oa  tbe  louth-east  On  tbe  touth 
•are  the  Orti  Roncumi;  and  at  tbe  south- 
west  extremit  J  is  the  Figna  del  CoUegio 
JbtgUte,  In  each  of  these  localities  we 
•hall  find  some  ruins  to  engage  our 
attention.  1.  Fumu*  Gardent.  As- 
cending the  Via  Polyeriera  from  the 
Arch  c^  Titus,  we  first  pass  some  arches 
and  other  fragments,  which  from  ^leir 
position  have  been  identified  with  the 
vestibule  of  Nero's  house.  Not  far 
distant  is  the  entrance  to  the  Fameee 
Gardens  by  a  gateway  on  the  right 
hand.  The  first  objects  whidi  occur 
•are  remains  of  walb  and  ?aults;  and 
higher  up,  beneadi  a  grove  of  ilex,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
itnrmerly  held  its  meetings,  are  numer- 
ous fragments  of  entablatures,  cornices, 
and  capitals,  with  trophies  apparently 
indicative  of  a  naval  triumph;  these 
fragments  have  been  collected  from 
diflerent  ports  of  the  ground,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
erected  by  Augustus  to  Apilo.  Outhe 
western  angle  of  the  hill  above  the 
church  of  Sta.  Anastasiaare  some  ruins 
which  antiquaries  regard  as  those  of  ^e 
palace  added  by  Tiberius ;  on  the  south 
18  a  semicircular  rain,  apparently  of  a 
small  theatre,  which  some  writers  have 
attributed  to  Caligula.  On  the  higher 
part  of  the  hill  are  the  vaults  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  *'  Baths  of  Livia,"  but 
there  is  no  authority  tot  tbe  name,  and 
no  poof  that  they  were  baths.  They 
retam  their  original  stucco,  and  are 
still  decorated  with  some  beautiful 
arabesques  and  gilding.  Near  tbem 
are  considerable  remains  of  substruc- 
tions, which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo ; 
the  recesses  and  compartments  still 
traceable  in  the  walls  adjoining  have 
been  considered  with  mat  probability 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Palatine  library. 
A^  villa  at  this  extremity  of  the  hill, 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  pupils 
of  Raphael,  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  Rome.      At  iikte  end 


of  tbe  Pidatine  fticing  the  Capitol  are 
large  masses  of  bri<^-worl(,  fonncrly 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  withre* 
servoirs,  but  their  true  purpose  is  a  mere 
matter  of  ooojecture :  they  are  now  con- 
verted into  a  rope^alk.  %  The  Filia 
Patatma,  formerly  the  Villa  Spada,  and 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mills,  acqaired 
considerable  interest  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  French  Abb£  Rancoraeil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  that  it  occupied 
tiie  site  of  the  boose  of  Augustus.  Tbe 
villa  is  entered  from  the  Via  Polveriera, 
nearly  opposite  the  convent  of  S.  Bona« 
Ventura.  The  subterranean  chambers 
excavated  by  Rancooreil  and  Barberi 
are  several  feet  below  the  present  sur* 
fiice ;  they  were  formerly  called  tiie 
<<  Baths  of  Nero,"  and  have  been  lat* 
terly  described  as  the  ooenaeula  ti 
the  palace  of  Augustus ;  but  these  are 
mere  names  for  which  there  is  not  a 
^ladow  of  authority.  In  several  of 
these  chambers  the  stucco  is  preserved ; 
and  from  what  remains  they  all  appear 
to  have  been  richly  ornamented.  Two 
of  the  rooms  are  octagons,  with  domes 
admitting  light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chambers  have 
been  justly  admired  by  professional  tra- 
vellers. The  inscription  *'  Bonis 
Artibus,"  on  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
column,  was  added  by  the  Abb4  Ran- 
coureil.  The  Casino  of  the  Villa  has  a 
portico  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  and 
lately  restored  by  Camuccini.  The 
view  from  the  grounds  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  prospects  on  this  side  of 
Rome.  3.  Orti  Rond^ni:  the  Villa 
Palatina  overlooks  these  gardens.  They 
are  enclosed  by  two  parallel  walk  m 
great  extent,  which  appear  by  the  re- 
cess in  the  middle,  and  by  the  curved 
extremity,  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
podrome," given  to  the  locality  by  tbe 
antiquaries.  In  the  upper  gu*den8  is 
the  semicircular  ruin  of  a  dieatre  al- 
ready mentioned.  4.  Vigna  di  S» 
Bomtventura,  &c.  Returning  to  the 
Via  Polveriera,  on  our  way  to  examine 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  we  pass  the 
vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura  and  S. 
Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which  i^e  oonst- 
derdble  masses  of  brick-wwk,  wlach 
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erideudy  belonged  to  the  honee  of  Nero. 
In  the  latter  are  lome  remains  of  the 
conduHs  which  supplied  the  palace 
wilk  water  from  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct, and  within  the  prectnctg  of  the 
conrent  are  some  remains  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  reserroin  of  a  bath. 
6,  Figna  del  CoUegio  Ingkse,  ap- 
proached on  the  side  of  the  Circus 
MazimuB,  through  a  private  house  on 
the  Via  de'  Cerchi ;  a  steep  and  dirty 
staircase  conducts  us  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  more  extensire  and  picturesque 
th«!i  any  now  visible  on  thie  Palatine. 
Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and  vaults 
still  retaining  their  ancient  stucco  are 
interspersed  with  masses  of  buildings  of 
difl«rent  periods,  among  which  are  found 
mosaic  pavements  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient paintings.  Tliis  is  the  part  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Heraclius  in 
the  seventh  century.  Any  attempt  to 
describe  these  ruins  or  assign  them  to 
particular  emperors  would  be  mere  loss 
of  time.  The  names  given  to  the  cir- 
cular chambers  and  other  porticos  are 
names  and  nothing  more;  and  their 
goieral  accuracy  may  be  e^imated  by 
the  fact  that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circu- 
lar room  as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca 
was  bled  to  death,  although  he  is  known 
to  have  died  at  his  own  villa  some 
miles  distant.  These  fine  ruins,  clothed 
in  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  and  diversi- 
fied by  laurels  and  ilex,  supply  the 
ftrtist  with  innumerable  combinations 
ibr  his  pencil.  At  the  angle  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio 
is  a  vineyard  in  which  stood  the  Septi- 
aonium  of  Septimius  Severus,  converted 
into  a  fortress  by  the  Roman  nobility 
during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnbh  materials 
for  his  works  at  St.  Peter's. 

Basilica  of  Conttemtme,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
etect«d  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  his  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however,  been  de- 
cisively proved  that  this  temple  was 
•oitipely  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Commodns;  and  the  anti- 
quaries were  long  at  fault  in  discover- 
ing the  probable  purpose  of  the  existing 


ruin.  Professor  Nibby  was  the  first 
who  suggested  that  they  are  the  remaiot 
of  the  Basilica  of  Ck)nstantine.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it  is 
properly  referred  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that 
the  building  was  erected  by  Maxentiw 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
and  dedicated,  after  his  death,  to  his 
successful  rived.  Small  chambers  hare 
been  found  i4pder  the  ruins,  which  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
and  some  of  the  paving  bricks  are 
marked  with  the  name  of  Domitian; 
both  facts  supporting  the  conjecture 
that  it  was  budt  on  the  ruins  of  an 
earlier  edifice.  A  small  portion  only 
of  the  original  building  is  now  stand- 
ing, but  there  is  sufficient  to  allow 
architects  to  make  out  the  plan  and 
ascertain  the  measurements.  It  appean 
that  it  was  300  feet  long  and  220  wide ; 
and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two 
side  aisles,  divided  into  three  large 
arches  about  75  feet  across.  Those 
which  formed  the  northern  nave  still 
remain ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared, 
together  with  the  central  aisle.  Recent 
excavations  have  proved  that  the  ori- 
ginal entrance  fticed  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  external  arcade  have 
been  discovered.  The  vaulted  roof  seems 
to  have  been  supported  by  eight  marble 
columns,  one  of  which  was  standing 
in  the  time  of  Paul  V.,  who  removed 
it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiors. 
In  the  fragment  which  remains  the 
vaultings  fure  decorated  with  large  sunk 
panels  filled  with  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  which  have  two  rows  of  small 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  insigni- 
ficant details.  The  plan  of  the  central 
aisle  shows  that  the  principal  tribune 
was  placed  at  its  extremity ;  some  frag- 
ments of  its  vaulted  ceiling  are  stSl 
lying  on  the  ground.  A  winding  brick 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof  is  nearly 
entire.  The  pavement  was  of  cipol- 
lino,  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  building 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  forms  of 
the  eariy  chun^ies;   and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  €^  the  edi- 
fice was  converted  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine. 

*^  j  Temples. 
Temple  oj  ^tcuhpms,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  medicine.  This  celebrated 
temple  was  built  b.c.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  for 
the  purpose  of,  bringing  .^culapius  to 
Rome,  then  suffering  from  plague. 
The  story  of  their  voyage  is  too  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Livy  to 
require  a  repetition  of  the  details;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  on  their 
return  with  the  statue  of  the  god,  it  was 
foimd  that  a  serpent  had  entered  the 
ship,  and  that  uEsculapius  himself  was 
supposed  to  have  assumed  that  form  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  Oh  their 
arrival  in  the  Tiber  the  serpent  went  out 
of  the  vessel  and  hid  himself  in  the 
reeds  of  the  island.  A  temple  was 
therefore  erected  to  him,  and  the  whole 
island  was  faced  with  travertine,  its 
form  being  reduced  to  the  resemblance 
of  a  ship.  Some  remains  of  this  curious 
work  are  still  visible.  The  masses  of 
stone  which  formed  the  sides  are  well 
preserved  at  the  southern  end,  and  may 
be  seen  from  both  bridges.  The  Church 
and  Convent  of  San  Bartolommeo  are 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple and  of  the  famous  hospital  which 
was  attached  to  it.  By  descending 
from  the  gardens  of  the  convent  upon 
the  massive  ruins  which  form  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  we  may 
still  see  the  staff  and  serpent  of  jEscu- 
lapius  sculptured  on  the  stones  of  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  con- 
vent garden,  and  the  twenty-four  granite 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
no  doubt  belonged  to  the  temple.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  placed  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship's 
mast ;  from  the  remains  of  a  basement 
discovered  by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  great  size,  and 
the  fragment  of  the  obelisk  found  here 
in  the  last  centiiry  was  probably  but  a 


small  portion  of  it  This  fragment  was 
long  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albanj,  biit 
it  has  now  passed  with  other  treasuros 
of  that  collection  to  the  Museum  At 
Paris.  Besides  the  Temple  of  .^co- 
lapius,  there  were  two  small  temples 
on  the  island,  the  one  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter, the  other  to  Faunus;  they  aw 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  the  poets,  but 
all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared 
under  the  mass  of  houses  with  which 
the  island  is  now  covered. 

Temple  of  Antomnu*  and  Faustina^ 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  now  the  Church  ^ 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda.  This  in- 
teresting ruin  is  proved  by  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the 
senate  to  Faustina,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  same  honour.  It  con- 
sists of  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, six  in  front,  and  two  returned 
on  the  flanks.  Each  column  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  block  of  cipoUino,  or 
Carysthian  marble,  about  45  feet  in 
height,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  Pa- 
rian marble.  The  cella,  of  which  two 
sides  remain,  is  built  of  large  blocks  of 
peperino,  formerly  fkced  with  marble. 
The  ascent  to  the  temple  was  ascer- 
tained, by  excavations  made  in  1810, 
to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble  steps,  _ 
about  15  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie 
Via  Sacra.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
magnificent  entablatures,  which  are  of 
Greek  marble.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
are  1 
vases, 
tico  is  the  inscription, "  divo  antonino 

ET    DIViE    FAUSTIN/E.     EX.   S.  C."       Thfi 

columns  are  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  the  whole  building  is  in  the  finest 
style  of  art;  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it 
be  equalled,  by  any  other  edifice  in 
Rome.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era. 

Temple  of  Antoninus  Piutf  in  the 
Piazza  della  Pietra,  the  site  of  the  ^ 
Forum  of  Antoninus.  The  reader  will 
probably  be  already  familiar  with  thip 
temple,  under  the  name  of  the  Dogana 
di  Terra,  or  Roman  custom-house.  The 
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eleven  colamns  novr  yisible  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  action  of  fire ; 
they  belonged  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
portico,  which,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Palladio,  originally  contained  fifteen 
columns.  They  are  of  Greek  marble, 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter,  and  39  feet  high.  Tlie  bases 
and  capitals  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  very  little  of  the  ancient  archi- 
trave has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 

_^  built  up  a  wall  behind  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  together  with 
some  fragments  of  the  cella,  which  form 
apparently  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
dem wall. 

Temple  of  Bacchus,  a  doubtful  name 
•^-^  given  to  a  ruin  near  the  Grotto  of 
Bgeria,  now  the  deserted  church  of  S. 
Urbano.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  It  is  a 
rectangular  building,  with  a  portico  of 
four  white  marble  columns  of  the  Co- 

.  '  Tinthian  style,  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  some  other  building  of  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  intercolumnia- 
tions  were  walled  up  when  the  build* 
ing  was  adapted  for  Christian  worship, 
and  half  the  columns  are  consequently 
concealed.  The  interior  retains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  represent- 
ing  various  trophies  of  war,  but  greatly 
damaged ;  in  the  vault  are  sunk  octa- 
gonal panels ;  in  the  centre  of  the  roof 
are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  beads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  VIII., 
.when  a  circular  altar,  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription, was  found  in  the  subterra- 
nean oratory.  This  inscription  refers 
to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the  building 
its  present  name.  The  paintings  in  the 
interior,  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c.,  are  curious 
specimens  of  art  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine^  now 
■v^  forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
.better  known  as  the  Bocca  di  Verita. 


Tlie  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius. 
Eight  columnsof  the  neristyle,  of  white  " 
marble,  and  finely  nuted,  are  partly 
walled  up  in  the  modem  portico.  By 
ascending  to  the  gallery  above,  the 
capitals  may  be  examined ;  they  are  of 
the  composite  order,  beautifully  worked 
in  the  purest  marble,  and  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  building  belongs 
to  the  best  period  of  art.  The  great 
width  of  the  intercolumniations  may 
be  noticed  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  fragment.  In  the  ctkurch  are  two 
other  columns,  which  apparently  formed 
the  flank  of  the  ancient  portico,  and 
behind  the  church  are  some  remains  of 
the  cella,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  Adrian  I.  is  known 
to  have  destroyed,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  old  basilica.  Under  the 
modem  portico  is  the  mask  of  Pan,  ^ 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name, 
<<  Bocca  di  Verit4."  It  represents  a 
large  round  face,  with  an  open  month. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  suspected  veaott 
was  required,  on  making  an  affirma- 
tion, to  place  his  hand  in  the  mouth  of 
this  mask,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
close  upon  him  if  he  swore  falsely.  The 
church  adjoining  is  interesting  as  an 
early  example  of  the  basilica ;  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Dionysius  in  the  third 
century,  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and 
rebuilt,  a.d.  782,  by  Adrian  I.,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  engaged  for  an  entire 
year  in  removing  tiie  immense  sub- 
structions of  the  ancient  cella ! 

Temple  of  Concord,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  partly  covered  by 
the  modem  ascent.  This  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  eight  co- 
lumns, and  the  true  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord  was  unknown  before  1817. 
In  that  year  the  French,  in  excavating 
the  soil  around  the  three  columns  then 
called  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Touans,  dis- 
covered a  ceUa  and  four  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  name  "Concordia"  left  ne 
doubt  of  the  real  character  of  this  ruin. 
Subsequent  excavations  have  exposed  a 
great  part  of  the  basement  behind  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  particu- 
larly a  portion  of  the  flank,  which  is  to- 
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l«rably  w«ll  preserred.  The  dxittiDg  re* 
mains  show  that  the  portico  was  snudler 
than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground.  The  pave- 
ment was  of  giallo  autico  and  paTo- 
nazzetto,  and  the  interior  in  many  parts 
retains  the  same  rich  materials.  From 
the  state  of  the  numerous  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  carvings  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the 
side  next  the  arch  is  a  mass  of  brick- 
work, the  remains  of  some  building  of 
the  middle  ages,  often  confounded  with 
tiie  temple.  The  inscriptions  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  style  of  architecture, 
show  that  the  present  fragment  is  an 
imperial  ruin ;  there  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
vepuUican  Temple  of  Concord,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Catiline 
conspiracy.  In  the  middle  ages  a 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood 
between  it  and  the  arch  of  Sept.  Se- 
verus,  and  was  very  probably  con- 
structed with  marbles  taken  from  its 
ruins. 

Temple  cf  the  Divut  Redicuhi,  a 
name  given  to  an  elegant  little  temple 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Almone, 
near  the  NymphsBum  of  Egeria,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  tem^e  founded 
iu  commemoration  of  Hannibal's  re- 
treat from  Rome.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  authority  for  the  name  JRedi- 
cuius  is  very  slight,  as  Pliny  mentions 
the  scene  of  the  retreat  as  two  miles 
£rom  the  city,  on  the  o^er  side  of  the 
A|^ian.  The  name  is  now  generally 
rqected,  and  the  building  is  considered 
to  be  a  tomb.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction is  unknown,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  ornaments  would 
Mem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  a  republican  work,  but  an 
imperial  structure.  "So  fresh  are  its 
red  and  yellow  bricks,  that  the  thing 
seems  to  have  been  ruined  in  its  youth ; 
•o  close  their  adhesion,  that  each  of  the 
puny  pilasters  appears  one  piece,  and 
vie  cornice  is  sculptured  like  the  finest 
marble.  Whether  it  be  a  temple  or  a 
tomb,  the  rich  chiselling  lavished  on  so 
poor  a  design  convinces  me  that  it  was 


fully  as  late  as  Septimiut  Severos.''— • 
Fartjftk,  It  is  nearly  square,  and  ii 
built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a  basemont 
and  pilasters  of  red.  On  the  southern 
side,  where  a  road  seems  formerly  to 
have  passed,  it  has  small  octagooal 
columns.  The  modillions  of  the  oor* 
nice  and  other  ornaments  are  well  {Hre* 
saved  and  are  beautifully  executed. 
On  the  ground  is  part  of  a  peperino 
column,  supposed  to  have  belmiged  to 
the  portico,  which  has  disappeared.  Th* 
interior  is  a  small  square  chamber  with 
stucco  ornaments ;  there  are  some  vauUa 
underneath,  which  are  now  used  as 
stables  for  cattle. 

Temple  of  Fartuna  FiriUa,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  Church  of  Santa  v 
Maria  Egizziaca,  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
menians. It  was  originally  built  by 
Senrius  Tullius ;  after  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  and  has  undergone  many 
restorations  in  recent  years.  It  is  an 
oblong  building  of  travertine  and  tufa, 
standing  on  a  solid  basement  of  tzaver* 
tine,  which  has  recently  been  laid  open 
to  the  level  of  the  ancient  road*  The 
front  had  a  portico  of  four  columns^ 
which  has  been  walled  up  in  the  inters 
columniations ;  the  only  flank  now 
visible  has  seven  columns,  five  of  which 
are  joined  to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 
The  columns  are  Ionic,  twenty ^six  feet 
high ;  they  support  an  entablature  and 
frieze,  ornamented  with  h«ids  of  oxen, 
festoons  supported  by  candelabra,  and 
figures  of  children.  The  columns 
and  entablature  are  covered  with  a 
hard  marble  stucco«  The  basement  is 
much  admired  by  architects,  and,  air 
though  the  general  effect  of  the  temple 
may  be  considered  somewhat  heavy, 
the  details  of  its  Ionic  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of  that 
style  in  Rome. 

Temple  of  Hercules  Custos,  In  the 
garden  of  the  Sommaschi  fathers  are  some 
remains  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
Mr.  Burgess  identifies  with  this  name, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Ovid, 
who  places  it  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 
The  ruins  consist  of  four  columns  of 
peperino  half  buried  in  the  soil.    In 
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the  oelkra  bdovr  there  if  ano^ier  oo- 
lamn  of  the  wne  kind,  and  more  might 
fnrobftbly  be  discorered  by  excarating. 
The  «tyle  is  supposed  to  be  Ionic 

Ihnpk*  of  Juno  Maimia,  Hope,  and 
PUtf,  The  Church  of  S.  Niccold  in 
Carcere  is  built  on  the  site  of  three 
tetnpleS)  which  may  still  be  identified 
by  the  coltunns  standing  in  their  ori- 
ghnl  positions.  The  church  occupies 
the  space  of  the  middle  temple,  and 
portions  of  the  peristyles  of  the  others 
aretuilt  into  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one 
on  the  left  hand  six  columns  in  the 
Doric  style  remain.  The  centre  frag- 
anent  is  Corinthian ;  four  of  its  columns 
have  been  presenred,  diree  of  which  are 
in  the  elevation  of  the  chusch.  The 
third  temple,  of  which  six  columns 
with  their  capitals  are  standing,  is 
Ionic.  Tlie  style  and  workmanship  of 
these  ruins  have  generally  been  con- 
tidered  to  refer  them  to  the  period  of 
the  republic;  and  if  we  admit  the 
names  -under  which  they  have  long 
passed,  they  will  mark  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Olitorium.  Many  attempts 
bare  been  made  to  identify  the  central 
rain  with  that  Temple  of  Piety  which 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decem* 
viral  prisons,  to  commemorate  the  cele- 
bvated  story  of  the  <<  Caritas  Romana.*' 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  decisive 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  displaced 
m  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  controversies  on 
^e  subject.  Those  writers  who  have 
identified  the  site  with  the  Forum  Oli- 
torium have  recognised  in  the  central 
ruin  the  Temple  of  Piety,  built  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  the  duumvir,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  father*s  vow  at  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylse ;  but  this  theory  is  also 
met  by  difficulties  which  we  must  leave 
the  Roman  antiquaries  to  discuss. 
Hiere  is  a  cell  at  the  base  of  the 
columns,  which  is  shown  to  strangers 
by  torchlight  as  the  scene  of  the  affect- 
ing story  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  amooot  of  the 
traveller's  belief  in  the  locality,  he  will 
■ot  ibrget  that  it  inspired  those  beau- 


tiful lines  in  the  fourth  canto  of*  Childe 
Harold/  in  which  the  poet  pictures  the 
scerie  which  has  given  such  celebrity 
to  the  Roman  daughter : — 

*'  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear 

li!(ht 
What  do  I  gaxe  on  ?     NoUdng :    Look 

again! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my 

sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain ; 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  tliam  Aill  and  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  Cur, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar:— but  what  doth  she 

there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  while 

and  bare  ? 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  millc  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  sire. 
To  whom  riie  renders  back  the  debt  of 

blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shall  not 

ex|>ire 
While  m  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the 

fire 
Of  bealdi  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Ghreat  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stresas 

rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— ftom  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  1    Heaven's 

realm  holds  no  such  tide. 
The  starrv  fkble  of  the  milky  •way 
Has  not  thy  story's  parity ;  it  is 
A  constelli«iion  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparine  distant  worlds :— Oh,  holieat 

nurse  1 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenidihig  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls   rejoin  the 

universe." 

Temple  cf  Jupiter  Capitolinu9^ — Al»  .  ^ 
though  this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman 
temples  would  hardly  seem  complete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  Wt 
have  already  stated,  in  the  general  in» 
troduction  to  the  antiquities,  that  consi- 
derable remains  of  a  massive  wall  of 
peperino,  in  the  garden  of  the  Caffarelli 
Palace,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  have 
been  identified  with  the  substructions  of 
this  temple.  We  know  that  the  Tar- 
quins  laid  the  foundations  by  filling  up 
the  uneven  space  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  by  an  immense  platform  of  massive 
stones.    The  temple  was  200  feet  in 
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leogtb,  and  185  feet  in  breadth.  It  was 
burnt  B.C.  83,  and  rebuilt  from  its  found- 
ations by  Sylla,  wbo  decorated  it  with 
columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  brought 
Irom  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens.  Travellers  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  proportions  of  those  columns  of  the 
Athenian  temple  which  still  cast  their 
melancholy  shadows  on  the  plain  of  the 
Ilissus,  will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine the  grandeur  of  a  temple  situated 
on  this  commanding  eminence,  and  of 
which  they  formed  the  principed  orna- 
ments. The  temple  thus  restored  was 
dedicated  by  L.  Catulus,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  inscription  already  men- 
tioned as  formerly  existing  on  the  Ta- 
bularium.  It  is  accurately  described 
hj  Dionysius,  who  says  that  it  was 
divided  into  three  cells,  that  in  the 
centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  that 
on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on 
€tie  left  to  Juno.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dweu  upon  its  details  further 
than  to  mention  mat  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  b.c.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In 
the  cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of 
the  god,  which  is  represented  on  medals 
•till  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the 
foot  extended.  A  well-known  tradition 
states  that  Leo  1.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  melted  down  this  statue 
to  cast  the  bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  the  tradition,  though  repeated  by 
numerous  wrfters,  does  not  seem  to  rest 
on  any  recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others,  men- 
tion the  temple  as  existing  in  their 
time ;  and  there  are  other  authorities 
which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century,  from  which  period  every  trace 
of  it  is  lost.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
church  called  S.  Salvator  in  Maximio 
stood  near  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli;  it 
was  destroyed  in  1587,  but  the  name  is 
considered  by  the  Roman  antiquaries  to 
preserve  the  record  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus.  The  walls  in  the  gardens 
of  the  palace  are  of  immense  solidity: 


about  eighty  feet  of  wall  may  be  tvaoefl, 
and  whatever  disputes  may  be  raised 
concerning  the  respective  localities  of 
the  temple  and  the  c^adel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  thtfse  ruins 
have  been  correctly  identified  widi  the 
republican  substructions  of  the  CapttoL 

Temple  if  Jupiter  F«r«#rM«.— This  ^ 
temple  is  generally  supposed  to  haTO 
stood  on  ^e  northern  summit  of  th« 
Capitoline  hill,  now  occupied  by  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Ara  Cadi.  It 
was  the  first  temple  erected  in  Rome, 
and  was  built  by  Romulus  to  receive 
the  spoils  taken  from  Acron  king  of 
Ccenina.  There  are,  however,  many 
writers  who  place  the  Arx,  or  oitar 
del,  on  this  summit  Few  subjedi 
of  Roman  topography  have  given  riae 
to  more  controversy  than  this  difficult 
question:  the  temple  and  the  citadel 
have  continually  changed  their  positions 
in  the  varying  theories  of  antiquaries ; 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly 
appears  in  favour  of  the  opinion  whii^ 
considers  the  Ara  Cceli  as  the  repie* 
sentative  of  the  temple.  The  colunnv 
in  the  church  are  evidently  anoienlv  ^^ 
and  were  probably  taken  from  the 
ruins ;  and  under  one  of  the  walls  ef 
the  monastery  are  some  firagments  of 
massive  substructions,  which  are  the 
only  visible  remains  of  the  foundations 
of  this  celebrated  shrine. 

Temple  of  Minerva  CMalddtcOt  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine  and  ^ 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  ofCastoc 
and  Pollux.  This  ruin  has  been  ke^y 
contested  by  the  antiquaries,  having 
been  called  at  various  times  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  Grssoostasis,  a 
part  of  the  Comitium,  a  senate-house, 
and  even  the  bridge  of  Caligula.  The 
present  name  is  that  given  to  it  by 
Chev.  Bunsen  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quaries, who  connect  it  with  the  Curia 
Julia.  It  consists  of  three  fluted  co* 
lumns  of  Greek  marble  in  the  Corintiiiiati 
style,  on  a  basement  of  travertine  and 
tufa  faced  with  marble,  and  fixim 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height* 
The  columns  support  an  entablature  of 
great  richness,  but  beautifully  propor* 
tioned.    They  are  the   largest  flutt4 
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ookunxM  in  Rome,  the  flutings  being 
about  nine  inches  across :  the  columns 
are  45  feet  high.  In  execution  and 
psc^rtion  the  fragment  is  universally 
considered  of  (he  highest  order  of  art, 
and  architects  still  regard  it  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  1817  it  was  excavated  to  the  base 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  angles, 
and  more  recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  an 
extensive  edifice,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Numerous  mouldings  have 
also  been  discovered,  and  marks  of  the 
steps  are  still  visible  in  the  basement. 
The  fhigments  of  the  Fasti  Consulares, 
preserved  in  the  Capitol,  were  found 
near  this  ruin  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Temple  of  Minerva  Me€Ucaf  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  M  aggiwe,  consisting  of  a 
decagonal  building,  eighty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  dome  of  brick, 
which  forms  a  consjncuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  circumference  has  nine  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
fbat  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  Tlie  discovery  of 
seven  of  these  statues  at  various  times, 
^^,  and  particularly  of  those  of  Minerva 
_^  and  iEsculapius,  confirms  this  view, 
although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  antiquaries  to  shake  the 
fwpular  belief,  and  give  the  ruin  a 
name  of  their  own  creation.  The  bare 
walls  and  some  vestiges  of  buttresses 
alone  remain ;  but  the  building  appears 
to  have  been  lined  with  marble.  There 
are  no  traces  of  a  portico.  The  age  of 
the  temple  is  not  known,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally r^erred  to  the  time  of  Diocletian. 
\^.  Temple  if  Nerva,  between  the  Roman 
Foram  and  that  of  Trajan.  This  beau- 
tiiul  fragment  is  generally  considered 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  Forum  of 
Nerva,  or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  magnificent 
temple  erected  to  that  emperor  by  his 
successor  Trajan.  Mr.  Burgess,  how- 
ever, adopts  the  opinion  of  Palladio, 
-^  and  regards  it  as  the  temple  of  Mars 
UhoTi   erected    by  Augustus,   whose 


Forum  he  consequently  places  here. 
Desgodetz  has  given  four  plates  of  the 
details  under  the  same  name.  The  ruin^ 
which  has  recently  been  excavated  to 
its  base,  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  cella, 
with  three  pillars,  and  a  pilaster  of  the 
portico ;  the  latter  are  of  Luna  (Carrara) 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and 
are  said  to  be  54  feet  high.  The  orna- 
ments are  in  the  purest  style,  and  the 
proportions  are  regarded  by  architects 
as  a  model  of  the  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
is  a  high  brick  tower  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  the  Nunziatina,  which  is 
believed  to  conceal  the  inner  peristyle 
of  the  temple.  An  excellent  plan, 
showing  the  general  design  of  the  tem- 
ple and  forum,  is  given  by  Bunsen  in 
the  ''  Beschreibung."  Close  to  the  ruin 
is  an  ancient  arch,  called  UArco  d^ 
Pantam,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  which 
formed  one  of  the  ancient  entrances. 
The  wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grriilo ;  it  is  a 
stupendous  fragment,  between  500  and 
600  feet  in  length,  built  of  square 
blocks,  and  of  great  height.  It  makes 
three  or  four  angles,  and  was  originally 
pierced  with  four  arches,  now  walled 
up,  and  half  buried  in  the  soil. 

Temple  of  Palla*  Minerva,  commonly 
called  the  Cohnnacce,  close  to  the  ruins 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Nerva.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  from 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ruins  in  Rome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  two  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  a  magnificent 
entablature  and  continued  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried  in 
the  ground,  but  their  height  is  esti- 
mate at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  1 1  feet.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  solid  wall  of  peperino,  on  which 
the  capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  representing  the  arts  patron- 
ised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic  above 
the  two  columns  is  a  full-length  figure 
of  Minerva ;  and  among  the  figures  on 
the  frieze  ace  females  weaving ;  others 
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yf&ghmg  the  tfarettdi,  or  meaturiiig  the 
weba;  others  carrying  the  calathus; 
fmd  a  fitting  figure  of  the  goddess 
Pudieitia  veiled,  lu  the  angle  is  the 
jreclining  figure  of  a  youth,  with  an  urn 
of  water.  All  these  details  are  given  by 
Desgodetz  with  great  fidelity.  There 
is  ample  proof  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  this  temple  has  been  destroyed 
in  comparati?eIy  recent  times.  Inigo 
Jones,  in  1614,  saw  a  part  of  the  tem^e 
itself  still  standing ;  and  Mr.  Burgess 
gives  a  sketch,  taken  from  Camucci's 
*  Antiquities,'  in  which  seven  columns 
and  a  portion  of  the  pediment  are  re- 
presented as  connected  with  this  frag- 
ment by  an  arch.  All  these  were  de- 
stroyed by  Paul  V.  to  build  his  foun- 
tain on  the  Janiculum.  From  an  in- 
scription on  the  frieze  in  this  sketch, 
containing  the  name  of  Nerva,  and 
from  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  localities,  Burgess  concludes 
that  the  Ck)lonnacee  belonged  to  the 
forum  of  Nerva. 

Pait/A«on.—- This  celebrated  temple 
is  one  of  those  relics  of  ancient  Rome 
with  whose  general  appearance  most 
,  travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Herb-market,  a  small  dirty  piazza  be- 
tween the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Navona. 
The  faultless  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admi- 
ration eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  it 
still  remains  the  best-pceserved  mo- 
nument of  modem  Rome.  '^  Though 
plundered,"  says  Forsyth,  '*  of  all  its 
brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  aperture  above; 
though  exposed  to  repeated  fire ;  though 
sometimes  flooded  by  the  river,  and 
always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument 
of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved 
as  this  rotunda.  It  passed  with  little 
alteration  firom  the  Pagan  into  the  pre- 
sent wor^p;  and  so  convenient  were 
its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
<uent  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as 
a  model  in  the  CathoUc  church." 


'*  Simple,  erect,  severe,  wutere,  sabfoDfr* 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus— spared  and  blessM  by 

time, 
Lookinf  traoquOlity,  while  fklls  or  node 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  Ihee,  and 

man  vlods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

domel 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  Uiee— sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome  V* 
Chitde  Harris. 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  ~~ 
third  consulate  (b.c.  26).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  two  lines  on 
the  border  of  the  architrave,  records  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Severus.  In  60S  Boni^ 
face  IV.  obtained  permissicm  from  the  ' 
emper(»  Phocas  to  consecrate  it  as  a 
Christian  church,  under  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  Rotonda ;  and  to  this  circunk> 
stance  the  world  is  probably  iudebte4 
for  the  preservation  of  the  (Htly  temple 
of  ancient  Rome  which  has  retained  its 
original  appearance.  The  Portico  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be~ 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Fwsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  '*  more  than  faultless : 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little 
architecture.''  It  is  110  feet  long  and 
41  deep,  and  is  composed  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns  of  orieutal  gra^ 
nite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Greek 
marble.  Eight  of  these  are  in  front, 
and  the  remaining  eight  are  arranged 
in  four  lines  behind  them,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  portico  into  three  portionsik 
All  the  columns  are  in  their  original 
position  except  three ;  one  of  these  was 
added  by  Urban  VIIL  in  1627,  aod 
may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  bee, 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Barberioi, 
in  the  capital;  the  other  two  ware 
added  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1662,  and 
are,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by 
the  ttar  of  the  Chigi  family,  introduced 
into  the  capitals.  Each  column  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  46|  Englirii 
feet  in  height,  and  6  feet  in  diametsr* 
The  vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted 
pilasters  of  white  marble,  coErespoodr 
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fapportiDg  an  attic,  with  fourteen  nkhei 
and  a  second  cornice.  From  this  riMt 
the  majestic  dome,  dirided  into  square 
panels,  which  are  supposed  to  nave 
been  originally  covered  with  bronze. 
In  the  centre  a  circular  opening,  28  feet 
in  diameter,  supplies  the  only  light 
which  the  temple  receives.  The  pam- 
ment  is  composed  of  porphyry,  pavo- 
nazzetto,  and  giallo  antico,  disposed 
alternately  in  round  and  square  slab*. 
Some  feet  below  this  pavement  is  a 
reservoir  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
enters  by  the  dome.  Michael  Angelo 
attributed  the  portico  and  body  of  the 
rotunda  to  Agrippa,  the  first  story  c^ 
the  interior  to  Hadrian,  and  the  second 
story  to  Septimius  Severus.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Pantheon,  many 
writers  contending  that  it  was  origin- 
ally connected  witii  the  baths  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  the  portico  was  an  after- 
thought. Whatever  value  the  stranger 
may  be  disposed  to  attach  to  these  con- 
jectures, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
pediment  and  entablature  are  distinctly 
visible  behind  the  present  portico,  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  conceal 
them.  The  form  also  of  the  Pantheon, 
separated  from  the  portico,  is  simply 
that  oi  the  ancient  caldarium^  as  may  be 
seen  on  comparing  it  with  the  circular 
chamber  at  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  its  external  surface  was  for- 
merly coated  with  marble,  which  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  bronzes  and  sta- 
tues. The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VI J  I.,  and 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  pope  who 
plundered  the  ruin  of  its  ornaments 
and  gained  immortality  from  the  wit 
of  Pasquin.  In  the  sacristy  behind  the 
building  some  remains  of  the  baths  of 
Agrippa  may  still  be  recognised.  The 
Pantheon  in  more  recent  times  has  ao* 
quired  an  interest  very  different  from 
tiieBe  records  of  the  empire.  It  is  sacred 
in  the  history  of  art  as  the  hurial-plaoe 
of  Raphael,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  third 


ing  with  the  columns.     On  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  is  the  inscription, 

*'   M.    AGRIPPA  .  L.    F.    COS.    TERTIVM. 

PECIT."  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  pediment,  which  still  retains  the 
marks  by  which  its  bas-reliefs  were 
attached.  In  the  vestibule  on  the  left 
of  the  doorway  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
recording  that  Urban  VIII.  mcmlded 
the  remains  of  the  bronze  roof  into  co- 
--^  Inmus,  to  serve  as  ornaments  of  the 
Apostle's  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  and  into 
cannons  for  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Venuti  states  that  no  less  than  450,250 
pounds  weight  of  metal  were  removed 
on  this  occasion.  As  a  great  part  of 
the  roof  had  been  previously  stripped 
by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  in  657, 
the  reader,  from  these  facts,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  original  magnificence 
of  the  temple.  The  marble  doorway 
corresponds  in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Within  it  are  bronze  pilasters, 
$sfi  which  the  doors  are  hung ;  the  open- 
ing is  about  39  feet  high  and  19  wide. 
Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze  grating, 
which  has  been  preserved  unaltered. 
The  bronze  doors  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  ground  for  doubting  their  an- 
tiquity, or  referring  them  to  any  but 
classical  times;  and  the  best  authori- 
ties now  agree  in  regarding  them  as  the 
original  doors  of  Agrippa.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  is  a  rotunda,  supporting 
a  dome.  The  rotunda  is  143  feet  in 
diameter,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which 
are  said  to  be  20  feet  thick.  The  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  Summit  is 
also  143  feet,  and  the  dome  occupies 
one-half  of  the  height,  or  7U  feet,  ac- 
cording to  Messrs.Taylor  andCressy,  on 
whose  authority  these  measurements  are 
given.  In  the  upright  wall  are  seven 
large  niches,  six  of  which  have  fluted 
columns  of  giallo  antico  of  the  Corin- 
tiiian  order.  The  seventh,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  open,  and  has  two  columns 
of  pavonazzetto  standing  within  the 
circle.  Between  the  niches  are  eight 
^  ssdicula,*'  converted  into  modem 
ultars.  Above  the  niches  and  altars 
runs  a  marble  cornice,  covered  with 
^ricb  sculpture,  perfectly  preserved,  and 
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diapel  on  ^  left;  it  was  endowed  by 
him,  and  if  distinguished  by  the  statue 
of  the  Madonna  diel  Sasso,  executed  at 
his  request  by  his  friend  and  pupil 
Lorensetto.  The  Roman  antiquaries, ' 
after  having  unsettled  the  &ith  of  ages  i 
on  every  matter  connected  with  the| 
antiquities,  began  to  raise  doubts  of! 
Vasari's  statement  respecting  the  tomb 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly  on 
&e  14th  September,  1833,  the  phice 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Over- 
beck  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  discovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
'altar  of  the  chapel.  **  Four  views  of  the 
temb  and  its  contents  were  engraved 
from  drawings  by  Camuccini,  and 
thus  preserve  the  appearance  that  pre- 
sented itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastaied  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
■and  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept  by 
the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who  is 
also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
d(ull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  that 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form. 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  perfect, 
but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after  the 
mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton  mea- 
sured about  5  feet  7  inches ;  the  coffin 
was  extremely  narrow,  indicating  a 
very  slender  frame.  The  precious  re- 
lics were  ultimately  restored  to  the 
same  spot,  after  being  placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent sarcophagus,  presented  by  the 
present  pope.  The  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St  Luke  were  interested  in 
this  investigation,  as  they  had  been 
long  in  possession  of  a  skull  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Raphael,  and  which  bad 
been  the  admiration  oi  the  followers  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  reputation 
of  this  relic  naturally  fell  with  its 
change  of  name,  the  more  irretrievably, 
as  it  proved  to  have  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  no  celebrity." — Quart,  Rev, 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  An- 
nibale  Caracci;.  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 


Peruzxi,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  Taddeo  Zuccari,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  The  simple  cenotaph 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi  by  bis  friends,  with  a  bust  by 
Thorwiddsen,  will  not  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  every  traveller  who  can 
appreciate  the  merits  of  that  excellent 
man  and  enlightened  statesman. 

Temple  of  Quirima.  —  This  cele- 
brated temple,  founded  by  Numa,  re- 
built, according  to  Livy,  by  the  con- 
sul Papirius,  and  again  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  occupied  the  spot  where 
Romulus  miraculously  disappeared 
during  the  thunder-storm.  The  church 
of  San  Vitale,  in  the  Jesuits*  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal,  is  supposed  to  mark  -> 
its  precise  site.  Fulvio  states  that 
he  saw  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple'  excavated  on  this  spot,  and  that 
Otho  of  Milan,  then  Senator  of  Rome^ 
removed  all  the  remains  and  ornaments 
which  were  discovered,  in  order  to 
make  the  steps  of  the  church  of  AraCoeli 
and  the  Capitol.  Several  ftagments  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  at  va- 
rious times  in  this  garden,  but  no  ac- 
tual remains  of  the  temple  are  now 
visible. 

Temple  of  Remus,  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and  others^ 
the  jEdes  Penatium,  A  circular  tem- 
ple of  imperial  times,  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  more  than  half  buried  in  the 
soiL  In  the  year  527  it  was  adapted 
by  Felix  IV.  as  the  vestibule  to  his 
basilica  of  S.  Cosimo  and  S.  Damiano. 
Urban  VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the 
bronze  doors  of  Etruscan  workman- 
ship, which  were  found  at  Perugia.  He  ~^ 
is  also  said  to  have  placed  in  their  pre- 
sent position  the  two  porphyry  columns, 
with  the  cornice,  the  remains  probably 
of  the  ancient  portico.  The  oomice 
serves  as  the  jamos  of  the  doorway,  and 
its  sculpture  does  not  appear  to  be 
earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  On  one  side  of  this  entrance 
are  two  cipollino  columns,  one  with  ^^ 
a  capital,  and  part  of  an  entablature, 
I  deeply  buried ;  they  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
I  portico,  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
Googk 
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oftiieurdate  or  purpose.  The  church 
behiud  is  raised  about  20  feet  above 
the  aocient  level  of  Ihe  temple,  which 
may  be  seen  by  descending  into  the 
oratory  below  the  crypt.  The  temple  is 
remarkable  for  its  echo.     In  the  crypt 

-  -—  were  found  the  celebrated  fragments  of 
the  Plan  of  Rome,  the  Pianta  Capi- 
tolina,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cut  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to 
have  served  as  the  pavement  of  the 
temple. 

Temple  of  Romulus, — The  church  of 

V  San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  under 
the  Palatine,  has  been  supposed  by  an- 
tiquaries to  occupy  the  site  of  this 
temple.  Its  form  is  circular,  from 
which  circumstance  some  writers  have 
erroneously  described  it  as  a  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  antiquaries  who  refer  it 
to  Romulus  rely  chiefly  on  the  alleged 
fact,  that  the  bronze  wolf  now  in  the 
Capitol  was  that  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Ro- 

*  mulus.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
wolf  was  actually  found  there;  and 
therefore  too  much  value  must  not  be 
attached  to  this  doubtful  statement. 
A  stronger  argument  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Roman  matrons  carried 

^  their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do  to 
the  church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  church  is  of  high 
antiquity ;  it  was  repaired  by  Adrian  I. 
in  774,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1460. 

^^       Temple  of  Romulus  (son  of  Maxen- 

^^  iius), — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  adjoining  the 
circus  called  that  of  Caracalla,  and 
vulgarly  known  as  the  "Scuderia." 
Few  ruins  have  been  more  disputed; 
some  calling  them  the  stables  of  the 
circus,  others  the  Mutatorium  Csesaris, 
and  others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentius,  a.d.  311;  and  the  present 
building   is   regarded   as  the  temple 


erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  temple,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  supported  by  a  central  octagonal 
pier,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  corridor.  In  the  basement  are 
niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so  th^t  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a  tomb 
and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the  tem- 
ple is  about  106  feet,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  is  not  less  than  14  feet. 
There  are  two  representations  of  this 
temple  on  coins  of  Romulus,  one  repre- 
senting it  with  a  portico,  the  other  with 
a  dome.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruin  was 
called  the  Torre  de'  Borgiani;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fortified  as  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  family. 

Temple  of  Saturn^  on  the  Clivus  Ca- 
pitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries ;  and  that  of 
Saturn  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  other 
German  authorities.  Prior  to  the 
I?|rench  invasion,  the  three  beautiful 
columns  which  compose  this  ruin  were 
buried  nearly  to  their  capitals  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish.  The  French  as- 
certained, by  perforating  the  soil,  that 
the  basement  had  been  partly  removed ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the 
entablature  and  secure  the  shafts  by 
scaffolding;  the  basement  was  then 
carefully  restored,  the  ground  was 
cleared,  and  the  entablature  replaced  in 
its  original  position.  To  this  mgenious 
restoration  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Forum.  The  only  portion  of  the  base- 
ment which  was  found  in  its  proper 
place  contained  the  maiks  of  steps  in  . 
the  intercolumniations,  showing  how 
carefully  every  foot  of  ground  was 
economised  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 
The  columns  are  of  Carrara  (Luna) 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  many  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  dyed,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  Sicily.  The  basement 
was  lined  with  marble.  On  the  enta- 
blature in  front  the  letters  estitver 
are  still  visible,  the  remains  of  the  word 
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RutHuite,  TOTOving  that  it  it  a  restored 
building.  On  the  frieze  are  fculptured 
various  instruments  of  sacrifice,  the 
knife,  the  axe,  the  hammer,  the  patera, 
and  the  flamen's  cap.  The  columns  are 
four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  ruin  in- 
dicates that  the  temple  was  of  great 
size  and  highly  ornamented.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  columns 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  It  is  known  that  a  temple  of 
that  name  was  erected  by  Augustus  in 
gratitude  for  his  escape  from  lightning 
during  the  expedition  in  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  restored  by  S.  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  But  it  is  also  known  from 
the  testimony  of  numerous  Latin  writers 
that  the  Temple  of  Saturn  stood  on  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  behind  the  MiUia- 
rium  Aureunif  or  golden  milestone,  of 
Augustus.  This  milestone  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  the  precise  po- 
sition which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  three  columns  are  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Satnm,  as  Niebuhr 
had  indeed  suggested  before  the  dis- 
.  covery  was  made.  In  the  great  room 
of  the  Campidoglio  is  an  inscribed  altar 
dedicated  to  Faustina,  found  some 
years  back  b<>tween  the  ruin  and  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  inscription 
on  this  altar  seems  to  refer  to  the  eera- 
rium  of  this  temple,  for  there  is  -ample 
evidence  that  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
contained,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  quaestors,  the  serarium,  or  public 
treamiry,  together  with  the  registers  of 
public  and  private  contracts,  and  a 
9anctiu9  terarittm,  or  more  sacred  teea- 
sury,  reserved,  as  we  read  in  Livy,  for 
the  last  emergency.  If  the  Milliarium 
did  not  at  once  set  at  rest  all  questions 
as  to  the  name  of  the  temple,  ^is  altar 
might  be  regarded  as  a  collateral 
evidence  in  favour  of  Bunseu's  opinion. 
At  the  foot  of  the  temple  are  some 
chambers,  and  the  remains  of  a  portico 
of  Corinthian  columns  with  capitals 
adorned  with  trophies.  It  is  called  by 
Bnnsen  the  Portictu  Clim  et  ^cbola 
Xantha,  From  an  inscription  on  the 
entablature  the  building  seems  to  have 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Con- 


sentes,  after  they  were  rejAaced,  a.d. 
368. 

Temple  of  the  Swn.  — Under  thb  .^^ 
name  have  been  described  some  eoor- 
mous  masses  of  masonry  which  are 
lying  on  the  terrace  of  the  Coloooa 
Gardens  on  the  Quirinal.  They  ^onatft 
of  part  of  an  architrave  and  fHese  and 
the  angle  of  a  pediment,  all  highly 
enrich^,  in  the  Corinthian  style.  In 
point  of  size  they  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous fragments  known,  and  after 
antiquaries  and  architects  have  ex- 
hausted conjecture  on  tlieir  probable 
purpose,  it  has  become  a  question 
whether  the  building  for  which  they 
were  intended  was  ever  erected.  Same 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  belong  to 
a  temple  of  the  Sun  built  by  Aurelian ; 
others,  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Senaculum  of  Heliogabalus;  but 
nodiing  whatever  is  known  upon  which 
we  can  venture  to  rely.  Their  style 
and  ornaments  are  certainly  in  fovour 
of  the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at 
a  period  when  art  was  beginning  to 
decline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian. If  the  temple  were  ever  built, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  colossal 
an  edifice  placed  on  this  commanding 
ntuation  must  have  been  a  noble  object 
from  all  parts  of  Rome.  In  the  same 
gardens,  overlooking  the  Piazza  Pilotta, 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Constantine,  now  converted  into 
granaries. 

Temple  of  FemiB  and  Cttpid,  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  but  called  ^^ 
by  the  Grerman  antiquaries  the  Nymph'  ^^ 
antm  of  Alexander,  situated  in  a  vine- 
yard, near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  it  has 
been  called  at  various  times  the  Temjde 
of  Spes  Vetus,  the  Sessorium,  and  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  suppoited  by  tra- 
dition, and  by  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
in  the  grounds  with  which  the  name  is 
obviously  connected.  This  statue,  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  Venus  • 

with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on  the  pedestal 
is  an  inscription  lowing  that  it  was 
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dedicated  to  Venus  by  Salustia,  the 
wife  of  Alex.  Severus.  The  riiin  pos- 
sesses little  interest,  and  consists  merely 
of  two  lateral  walls  of  brick  and  a  large 
niche.  Its  general  appearance  is  rather 
that  of  a  basilica  than  an  ancient 
temf^e. 

Temple  of  Venus  Erycina. — In  the 
^  grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  beyond 
the  Baths  of  Dioclesian,  are  some  ruins 
which  are  identified  with  a  Temple  of 
Venus,  placed  by  the  Regionaries  in 
this  locality.  A  circular  chamber,  an 
adytum^  and  the  great  doorway  with 
lateral  niches  may  still  be  traced ;  but 
the  ruin  possesses  little  interest  by  the 
side  of  Uie  walls  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  temple,  and  all  the 
other  buildings  which  once  adorned 
the  gardens  of  Sallust,  now  included 
within  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bar- 
berini, are  supposed  to  have  been  ruined 
by  Alaric,  wno  entered  Rome  by  the 
Porta  Salara. 

Tempk  of  Venus  and  Rome,  between 
V  the  Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Ro- 
mana  and  the  Coliseum  ;  a  double 
temple,  designed  and  built  by  Hadrian, 
to  show  that  he  was  superior  as  an  ar- 
chitect to  ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in 
building  the  Forum  of  Trajan  had 
excited  the  envy  of  the  emperor.  The 
building  is  also  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  fate  of  that  great  architect,  for 
when  asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion 
on  this  temple,  his  criticism  was  too 
honest  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  The  only  por- 
tions of  the  building  now  standing  are 
the  remains  of  the  cellse  on  the  side  of 
the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  two  vaulted 
niches  which  held  the  sitting  statues  of 
the  two  deities.  Considerable  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  which  have  enabled  architects  to 
trace  the  plan  and  ascertain  its  mea- 
surements. It  appears  from  these  frag- 
ments that  the  building  consisted  of 
two  cellse,  separated  by  a  cross  wall. 
At  each  end  was  a  portico  of  msurble 
columns,  one  facing  the  Forum,  the 
other  facing  the  Coliseum.  The  cellse 
joined  each  other  by  the  vaulted  niches 


which  form  the  most  conspicuctls  por- 
tions of  the  existing  ruin.  The  building 
was  raised  on  a  platform  of  seven  mar- 
ble steps,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
360  feet  long  and  about  175  wide, 
composed  of  nearly  200  columns  of 
grey  granite,  of  which  numerous  frag- 
ments are  still  seen  in  different  parts  of 
the  ground.  From  the  diameter  of 
these  fVugments,  the  columns  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  nearly  4U  feet  in 
height.  This  colonnade  and  platform 
rested  on  a  rectangular  basement  raised 
26  feet  above  the  level  opposite  the 
Coliseum.  The  flank,  which  may  be 
traced  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the 
Meta  Sudans,  has  been  constructed  in 
platforms  of  different  lengths,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
inequality  of  the  ground.  The  base- 
ment of  the  principal  front  facing  the 
Coliseum  contains  at  each  end  the  re-  — 
mains  of  two  large  staircases.  The 
apertures  in  this  basement  formerly 
gave  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to 
their  original  purpose,  but  they  are 
now  believed  to  be  sepulchral  vaults- 
excavated  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  square  mass  in  front  of  the  steps 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to  be 
the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue  of* 
Nero.  The  Prussian  antiquaries  in  the 
'  Beschreibung,*  and  Burgess,  in  his 
*  Antiquities,*  give  plans  and  restora- 
tions of  the  whole  structure;  these  plans, 
which  are  certainly  borne  out  by  the 
existing  ruins,  show  that,  in  spite  of  the 
criticism  of  ApoUodorus,  it  was  one  of 
the  grandest  edifices  of  Rome,  distin^ 
guished  by  a  remarkable  regularity  of 
design,  and  by  great  splendour  of  de- 
coration. It  is  moreover  a  very  in- 
structive fragment,  and  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  idea  of  a  Roman 
temple  than  any  other  ruin  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Temple  of  Vespcuian,  on  the  Clivut  y^ 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  by 
Poggio  Fiorentino  and  others  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Temple  of  Concord. 
The  evidence  upon  which  the  title  of 
Fortune  was  given  to  the  ruin  is  ex- 
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tremely  slight,  and  Bunsen  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  reject  it  altogether  in  farour  of 
the  piesent  name.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  rude  Ionic  portico  oi  eight  granite 
columns  43  feet  high  and  13  feet  in 
\  circumference,  placed  on  a  basement  of 
^  travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are 
in  front,  and  two  are  returned  on  their 
flanks ;  but  they  have  been  so  clumsily 
restored  that  the  intercolumniations  are 
unequal;  the  columns  are  of  different 
diameters,  the  mouldings  of  the  base 
are  irregular,  and  the  capitals  of  white 
marble  are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the 
Ionic  order.  One  of  the  shsJts  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  so  badly  put  toge- 
ther that  its  diameter  is  greater  under 
the  capital  than  it  is  in  the  middle; 
the  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations;  on  the  archi- 
trave is  the  inscription,  senatvs  .  popu- 

LVSQVE  .  BOMANVS  .  INCBNDIO  .  CON- 

8VNPTVM  .  BBSTITVIT.  The  restoration, 
whenever  it  took  place,  was  conducted 
—  without  any  regard  to  the  principles  of 
art ;  and  the  portico  as  it  stands  is  the 
most  tasteless  monument  of  the  Forum. 
Poggio,  who  describes  its  appearance 
in  tibe  fifteenth  century,  saw  it  nearly 
entire;  during  his  stay  in  Rome  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  demolished,  and 
he  mentions  having  witnessed  the  de- 
struction  of  the  c^la  and  many  of  the 
marble  ornaments,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  lime. 

Temple  of  Feita^  a  circular  temple 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto  and  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  first  consecrated  un- 
der the  name  of  S.  Stefano  delle  Car- 
rozze,  and  now  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Sole.  This  elegant  little  temple 
has  been  for  ages  the  admiration  oi 
travellers,  and  the  numerous  l)ronze 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better 
known  than  perhaps  any  other  relic  of 
Rome.  The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to 
have  been  handed  down  by  a  very  an- 
cient tradition,  and  the  form  of  the 
building  and  perhaps  its  modern  name 
may  be  received  as  proofs  that  the  title 
is  properly  applied.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  this  is  the  famous 


Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by  Numa, 
and  mentioned  by  Horace  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber : 

**  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
littore  Etrusco  violenter  undls. 
Ire  dejeetum  monumeata  regnm 

Templaque  Vestae.*' 

That  celebrated  temple,  in  which  the 
Palladium  was  preserved,  was  undoubt- 
edly situated  m  the  Roman  Forum; 
and  the  building  now  before  us  is  most 
probably  one  of  those  which  were 
erected,  in  accordance  with  the  institu- 
tions of  Numa,  in  each  curia.  It  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  though  there  is  evidence 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
one  of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  the  temple  in  its  existing  form.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  more  than  once 
rebuilt  on  the  original  plan.  It  is  in 
the  purest  Greek  style,  consisting  of  a 
circular  cella  surrounded  by  a  peri- 
style composed  originally  of  twenty 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one  only 
has  been  lost.  The  entablature  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering  of 
red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
cella  and  the  columns  are  of  Parian 
marble.  The  diameter  of  the  cell,  as 
stated  by  Nibby,  is  26  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  peristyle  156  feet, 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  about 
3  feet,  and  their  height  32  feet ;  so  that 
they  contain  nearly  eleven  diameters. 
Recent  Roman  writers  have  attempted 
to  show  that  this  temple  ought  to  be 
called  the  Temple  of  Hercules;  but 
their  arguments  merely  go  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  latter 
deity  in  the  Forum  Buarium,  and  they 
appear  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  temples  of 
Vesta,  besides  the  great  one  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum.  In  this  instance,  the  po- 
pular feeling  will  no  doubt  prevail,  and 
the  old  name  is  likely  to  be  preserved 
in  spite  of  the  local  antiquaries. 

/iyTHEATBES  AND  AmPUITHEATBES. 

Theatre  of  Baibta,  erected  a.d.  12, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  as  a  compliment 
to  Augustus.     It  is  said  by  the  Re-. 
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g^ionariesto  bare  contained  30,000  spec- 
tators.  The  Palazzo  Cenci  stands  upon 
the  bin  formed  by  the  ruins,  but  the 
only  fragment  now  visible  is  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  **  cunei,"  which  may  be  recog- 
nised below  the  palace  near  the  gate  of 
the  Ghetto.  In  an  adjoining  street  is  a 
ruined  archway  with  an  architrave 
retting  on  two  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  portico  of  the  theatre.  Near  this 
the  two  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux, now  standing  in  the  great  square 
of  the  Capitol,  were  found  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  MarceUut,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  the 
^nperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  son  of 
his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he  gave 
to  that  magnificent  portico  which  he 
added  to  the  theatre  as  a  place  of  shel- 
ter for  the  spectators  in  the  event  of  a 
storm.  The  ruins,  though  encumbered 
by  the  Oisini  Palace,  and  disfigured 
by  the  dirty  shops  which  occupy  the 
first  story,  are  still  highly  interesting. 
The  building  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  stories  of  different  orders; 
the  upper  one  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  of  the  two  lower  stories  only  eleven 
arches  of  each,  and  part  of  the  twelfth, 
now  remain.  This  fragment,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  Montanara, 
shows  that  the  theatre  was  built  exter- 
nally of  large  blocks  of  travertine.  The 
lower  story,  now  half-buried  beneath 
the  street,  is  Doric ;  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  the  entablature,  though 
much  mutilated,  still  supply  us  with 
many  interesting  details.  The  second 
story  is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably 
Corinthian,  but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modem 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objections 
of  recent  architectural  critics,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  building  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients;  Vitruvius 
praised  the  beauty  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  the  existing  fragment  supplied 
Palladio  with  the  model  for  the  Roman 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  in 
the  centre  have  formed  a  bill  of  some 
size,  on  which  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
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now  the  Orsini,  was  built  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi.  In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria 
della  Campana,  some  of  the  sloping 
walls  or  ^  cunei,'*  which  sustainea  the 
seats,  may  still  be  seen ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  valuable  fragments 
are  concealed  by  the  mass  of  houses  be- 
tween the  outer  wall  of  the  tbeatre  and 
the  Tiber.  It  is  said  by  the  Regionaries 
that  the  building  could  contain  30,000 
spectators.  In  the  eleventh  century  it 
was  converted  by  Pierleone  into  a  for- 
tress, and  was  afterwards  the  stronghold 
of  the  Savelli.  From  them  it  passed 
to  the  Massimi  and  Orsini  families. 

Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  stone  ./ 
theatre  erected  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entire  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Orsini  during  the  troubles  of  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries.  There 
are  few  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  facts  are  associated  as 
this  theatre,  and  there  is  hardly  one  so 
effectually  concealed  by  the  modem 
buildings  which  have  risen  upon  its 
ruins.  It  is  recorded  by  several  Latin 
writers  that  the  opening  of  this  new 
place  of  amusement  was  regarded  by 
the  older  citizens  as  a  corruption  of 
morals,  and  that  Pompey,  to  evade  their 
opposition,  built  over  the  theatre  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Victrix,  and 
pretended  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre 
were  mere  additions  to  the  temple. 
The  plan  of  Rome,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Cayitol,  gives  us  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  the  form  and  proportions  of  this 
theatre,  but  unfortunately  the  portion 
which  contained  the  plan  of  the  portico 
and  the  basilica  is  imperfect.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  theatre  lies  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the  Via  de' 
Chiavari,  and  the  Via  de'  Giubbonari. 
The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon  the  ruins, 
and  consequently  conceals  them ;  but 
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fbe  •emicircnlar  forni  of  the  tiheatre, 
and  even  the  inclination  given  to  the 
ground  by  the  sloping  vaults  of  the 
seats,  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  church  of 
8.  M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piazza 
de*  Satiri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults  of 
the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and  frag- 
ments of  massive  walls  may  be  exa- 
mined ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Homan  people  is  accessible.  In  front 
of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modern  Teatro  della  Valle, 
was  the  famous  portico  of  100  columns, 
celebrated  by  many  of  the  poets, 
adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and 
plantations,  and  containing  a  Basilica 
or  Regia.  In  this  portico  Brutus  is  said 
by  Appian  to  have  sat  in  judgment  as 
praetor  on  the  morning  of  Csesar^s  death 
Close  to  the  theatre  was  the  memorable 
Curia,  or  senate-house,  in  which 

"  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ctmx 
feU." 

The  celebrated  statue,  well  known  as 
the  Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the 
Vicolo  de^Leutari,  near  theCancellaria, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Suetonius 
that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the  basi- 
lica on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  position  indicated  by 
the  description  of  Suetonius.  The  sta- 
tue is  well  known  as  the  chief  treasure 
of  the  Spada  Palace,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  more  detailed 
description.  Among  the  historical  tacts 
connected  with  this  theatre,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  mentions  the  grammatical  ^estion 
which  arose  in  regard  to  the  inscription 
for  the  temple,  whether  the  third  con- 
sulate of  Pumpey  should  be  expressed 
byoM  tertium  or  tertio.  The  learned 
men  consulted  on  the  point  m  ere  divided 
in  opinion,  and  Cicero,  without  meeting 
the  question,  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  avoided  by  writing  cot, 
tert.  Subsequent  grammarians  seem  to 
have  inclined  to  tertium,  precisely  as 


we  see  it  written  on  the  portico  of  tfie 
Pantheon. 

CoUteum, — ^There  is  no  momimeiit 
of  ancient  Rome  which  artists  and  '-^ 
engravers  have  made  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  all  classes  as  the  Coliseum  ; 
and  there  is  certainly  none  of  which  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  are  so  far 
surpassed  by  the  reality.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
traveller,  or  obtrude  upon  him  a  single 
word  which  might  interfere  with  his 
own  impressions,  but  simply  suyiply  him 
with  such  facts  as  may  be  useful  in  his 
examination  of  the  ruin.  The  amphi- 
theatre was  founded  by  Vespasian,  a.d. 
72,  and  completed  by  Titus  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  a.d.  80,  ten  years  j^ 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
church  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  de-  .  *■ 
signed  by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian 
architect  and  mart\r,  and  that  many 
thousand  captive  Jews  were  employed 
in  its  construction.  It  received  succes- 
sive additions  from  the  later  emperors, 
and  was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  are  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  further  than  to  state  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  the  arena, 
and  the  games  in  honour  of  the  event 
lasted  for  nearly  100  days.  The  gla- 
diatorial combats  were  abolished  by 
Honorius,  and  a  show  of  wild  beasts, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theo»  __ 
doric,  is  the  last  exhibition  of  which 
history  has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  Christian  persecutions  the  amphi- 
theatre was  the  scene  of  fearful  barba- 
rities. In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  St  Igna- 
tius was  brought  from  Antioch  pur- 
posely to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  ^ 
beasts  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Ciiurch  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  the 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in 
honour  of  its  founders,  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  Coliseum  ocCiiTs 
in  the  fragments  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
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who  recordf  the  famous  prophecy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims: 

*'  While  BtandB  the  Golinum,  Rome  shall 
stand* 
When  falls  the  Coliseum.  Roma  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Romefidls,  Wie  world.** 

This  prophecy  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  proof  that  the  amphitheatre  was  tole- 
rably perfect  iu  the  eighth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  authorities  agree  that 
two-lhirds  of  the  original  building  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  during  the  siege  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  who  showed  as  little  rever- 
ence for  the  monuments  of  Rome  as  he 
did  for  the  temples  of  Paestum.  We 
have  already  seen  that  after  the  ruin 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the  Roman 
princes  for  nearly  200  years  with  mate- 
rials for  their  palaces*^  After  these 
spoliations  the  popes  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  turn  the  ruin  to  some 
profitable  purpose.  Sixtus  V.  endea- 
voured to  transform  it  into  a  woollen 
manufactory,  and  employed  Funtana 
to  design  a  plan  for  converting  the  ar- 
cades into  shops ;  but  the  scheme  en- 
tirely failed,  and  was  abandoned  after 
it  had  cost  the  pope  15,000  scudi. 
Clement  XL,  a  century  later,  inclosed 
the  lower  arcades,  and  established  a 
manufactory  of  saltpetre  with  as  little 
success.  To  prevent  further  encroach- 
ments, Benedict  XIV.,  in  1750,  conse- 
crated the  building  to  the  memory  of 
the  Christian  martyrs  who  had  perished 
'iu  it.  The  Fretich  cleared  the  porticos 
aiid  removed  from  the  arena  the  rub- 
bish which  had  accumulated  for  cen- 
turies. Pius  VII.  built  the  wall  which 
now  supports  the  south-western  angle, 
a  fine  specimen  of  modern  construc- 
tion, and  his  successors  have  liberally 
contributed  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  fabric .  A  cross  now  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  promising  for  every 
kiss  an  indulgence  of  200  days;  and 
fourteen  statues  of  Our  Lord's  Passion 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals  around 
it.  In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  occa- 
"  sionally  preaches,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  lofemnity 

/  Vu  A'-,  ^^u ,  ''^,.-. . ', ;' ', 


of  a  Christian  service  in  a  scene  so 
much  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  our  common  faith. 

The  amphitheatre  is  built  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masses  of 
brick-work  and  tufa  are  to  be  seen  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  interior.  Its  ftnrm, 
as  usual,  is  elliptical.  The  external 
elevation  consisted  of  four  stories,  the 
three  lower  being  composed  of  arches 
supported  by  half  columns,  and  the 
fourth  being  a  solid  wall  faced  with 
pilasters,  ai^  pierced  in  the  alternate 
compartments  with  forty  square  win- 
dows. In  each  of  the  lower  tiers  tiiere 
were  eighty  arches.  The  first  tier  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  second  is  Ionic,  about  thirty- 
eight  feet  high  ;  the  third  is  Corinthian, 
of  the  same  height;  anc  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  forty-four  feet  high. 
Above  this  was  an  attic.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  northern  side  many  of  the 
consoles,  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velarium,  or 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall  is  stated  by  Taylor  and 
Creasy  to  be  157  English  feet;  the 
major  axis  of  the  building,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  620  feet; 
the  minor  axis,  513.  The  length  of  the 
arena  is  287  feet,  the  width  180  feet« 
The  superficial  area,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, is  nearly  six  acres.  The  arches 
were  numbered  externally  from  i.  to 
Lxxx.,  as  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north 
side.  Between  those  numbered  38  and 
39  is  one  facing  the  Ksquiline  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice :  it  is 
wider  than  the  others,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  private  entrance  of  the 
emperor.  There  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine  on  the  op- 
posite side,  supposed  to  communiciUe 
with  a  subterranean  passage,  still  visi- 
ble, constructed  by  Commodus,  and  in 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion. In  the  interior,  the  centre  is  of 
course  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  walls  gradually 
sloping  down  towards  the  centre,  the 
seats  for  the  spectators.  There  were 
four  tiers  of  seats  corresponding  with  the 
four  external  storiag.     The  first  story 
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was  oompoted  of  three  circular  |)orti- 
cot.  At  the  bate  surrounding  the 
arena  was  the  Podium^  a  kind  of  covered 
gallery,  thirteen  feet  high  and  fourteen 
Moad,  on  which  the  emperor,  the  sena- 
tors, and  the  Testal  virgins  had  their 
seats.  Above  this,  and  separated  from 
it  b  J  a  wall,  were  three  orders  of  seats 
called  the  cavea,  and  an  attic  or  roofed 
gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  several  coins 
on  which  the  building  is  represented. 
Thejirtt  order  is  suppled  to  have  con- 
tained twenty- four  rows  of  seats :  it  ter- 
minated in  a  kind  of  landing-place, 
from  which  rose  the  tecond  order,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  rows  of  seats.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  separated 
this  from  the  third  order,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  ^  Senatus  Populusque 
Romanus  ^  and  the  plebeians.  Above 
ike  third  order  was  the  attic  and  the 
covered  gallery  already  mentioned,  both 
(^  which  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
Regionaries  state  that  the  amphitheatre 
would  contain  87,000  spectators.  A 
staircase  has  been  made  near  the  old 
Hermitage,  by  which  visitors  mav  ascend 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  from  thence  as 
high  as  the  parapet.  During  the  ascent 
thev  will  traverse  the  ambularia  and 
galleries,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric 
tiian  ^ey  could  do  from  pages  of  de- 
scription. At  the  summit  they  will 
observe  fragments  of  columns,  cornices, 
&c.,  built  up  in  the  walls,  as  if  the  upper 
portions  had  been  hastily  finished  with 
materials  originally  destined  for  other 
purposes.  The  scene  from  this  summit  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  few  travellers  who  do  not 
visit  the  spot  by  moonlight  in  order  to 
realise  the  magnificent  description  in 
'  Manfred,*  the  only  description  which 
has  ever  done  justice  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Coliseum : 

"  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering. — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall. 
Midst  tlie  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 


Shone  tiuroogh  the  reots  of  mia:  ftrnmajhr 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars*  palace  cajme 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  intermptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wiad. 
Some   cypresses   beyond   the  time-woora 

breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yetthey  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  OMars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless birdsof  night,  amidtit; 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled 

battlnments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  fanperisl 

hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth; — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  1 
While  Cesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augtuten 

halls. 
Grovel  ou  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moun, 

upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  andtender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fiU'd  up. 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  ao. 
And  making  that  which  was  not.  till  tbe 

place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o*er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  1 — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  arill 

rule 
Our  8i>irits  from  their  urns." 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  ocoa* 
sioned  by  the  holes  which  are  seen  in 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  and 
many  learned  treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  Nibby  states  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  ages  iu 
extracting  the  iron  cramps  whicli  bound 
the  stone  together ;  and  the  Abb6  Bar- 
thelemi  mentions  that  he  found  some 
fragments  of  iron  still  remaining 
them.  This  statement  seems  to  set  i 
rest  the  opinion  of  the  older  antiquariej 
who  supposed  that  they  were  madei 
i«ceive  the  poles  of  the  booths  erected 
in  the  corridors  during  the  fkirs  which 
were  held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
dissertations  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise,  is  one  of  higher  interest  than 
the  disputes  of  the  antiquaries, — the 

quarto  volume  of  Professor  Sebastiani,   

entitled  the  Flora  CoUtea,  in  which  b« 
enumerates  260  species  of  plants  found 
among  the  ruins.  Nearly  a  fourdi  of 
the  entire  number  are  papilionacese ; 
the  cryptogamia  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder.    With  such 
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materialB  for  a  horiut  ticcma,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Romans  do  not  make 
complete  collections  for  sale,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Swiss  herbaria ;  we  cannot  ima- 
gine any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  ruin  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meta 
SudatUy  which  formed  an  important  ap- 
pendage of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  80  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
Eebnilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
gladiators,  after  the  labours  of  the 
arena.  It  is  represented  on  several 
medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alexander 
Severus,  &c.  The  fountain  was  con- 
structed of  brick-work,  in  the  best 
style  \  the  central  cavity  and  the  chan- 
nels for  carrying  off  the  water  are  still 
visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few  years  since, 
but  these  modem  restorations  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  ancient  work. 
Two  other  objects  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  Viva- 
rium and  the  SpoUarium,  are  described 
in  a  subsequent  page  (324). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans,  and 
under  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  are  the  remains  of  a  pedestal 
upon,  which  the  celebrated  Cohssut  of 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  TauruSfHow 
the  Monte  Citorio. — There  seems  to 
4iave  been  no  doubt  among  the  Roman 
ai^tiquaries  that  the  Monte  Citorio  is 
one  of  the  many  artificial  hills  which 
we  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  masses 
of  brick-work  still  retaining  the  form 
of  "  cunei,"  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  palace  of  Innocent  X.,  has  been 
considered  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  hill  has  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre.  It  was  finished  in  the 
Iburth  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  it 
seems,  from  the  silence  of  the  Latin 
writers,  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coliseum. 

Amphithecitrtan  Castrente, — Between 


the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  within  the  precincts 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  are 
the  remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the  ^oopt. 
Its  precise  date  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  anterior  to  die  commencement 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
reign  of  Honorius  one  of  the  sides 
was  employed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  walls.  On  the  outside  we  see  the 
arches  of  the  lower  tier  filled  up ;  but 
the  half-columns  of  the  Cormthian 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are 
still  visible.  Little  remains  of  the 
second  row.  The  inside  exhibits  little 
beyond  the  outline  of  the  greatest  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  In  the  arena,  bones  of 
animals  have  been  discovered,  with  £ui 
Egyptian  statue,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  marble,  which  show  that  the 
building  was  richly  decorated. 

Circus  Maximuif  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  the  Aventiue, ' 
which  had  already  become  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  Sabine  rape.  This 
famous  circus  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  restored  with  consi- 
derable additions  during  the  republic, 
and  rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  CsBsar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  The  circus  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantiue  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  son  Constantius 
erected  a  second  obelisk  on  the  Spina, 
the  same  which  we  now  see  in  front  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  Theodoric  made  the 
last  attempt  to  restore  the  circus  to  its 
former  splendour,  and  after  his  time  it 
fell  rapidly  into  ruin,  Dionysius  de- 
scribes the  circus  as  he  saw  it  after  its 
reconstruction  by  Julius  Caesar;  he 
gives  the  length  as  2187  feet,  and  the 
breadth  as  960  feet.  The  circuit  of  the 
seats  was  5000  feet  The  porticos  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  attics,  accommodated 
150,000  persons ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  seats  was  probably  not  less  than 
200,000.  The  end  nearest  the  Tiber  was 
straight,  and  occupied  by  the  carceret, 
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under  which  th«  cbariott  stood  before 
they  started  for  the  race.  The  other  end, 
towards  the  soath-east,  was  curved.  It 
was  surrounded  bj  the  porticos  and 
seats  for  the  spectators.  At  this  ex- 
tremity are  the  only  remains  now  Tisi- 
ble.  They  consist  of  shapeless  masses 
of  brick-work,  which  still  show  the 
direction  of  the  curve,  but  are  too  con- 
fused and  imprfect  to  i^ow  of  any 
detailed  description.  The  first  meta 
is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  opposite 
the  Jewish  burial-gp:ound,and  the  found- 
ations of  the  Carceres  are  probably 
concealed  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cesmediii.  The  little  stream  called 
the  Maranna,  the  uiqua  Crabra,  runs 
through  the  circus  in  its  passage  to  the 
Tiber.  In  the  first  French  edition  of 
Vasi  8  *  Itineraire/  published  at  Rome 
in  1773,  a  very  curious  and  now  rare 
work,  are  two  plates  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  drawn  by  Vasi ;  one  giving 
a  restored  view  of  the  circus  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  writers,  the 
other  representing  the  valley  as  it  was 
seen  in  the  last  century,  with  the  two 
prostrate  obelisks  in  the  centre,  and  the 
stately  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars  in  the  background.  It  is  due 
to  the  venerable  topographer  to  add, 
that  his  platen  are  far  superior  to  those 
found  in  many  Roman  Ghiide-books  of 
recent  date. 

Grcut  of  Romuht»i  called  also  the 
Circut  of  Caracalla. — The  latter  name 
was  given  to  the  ruins  without  a  shadow 
of  authority,  and  was  exploded  by  the 
discovery  of  three  inscriptions  in  1825, 
recording  that  the  circus  was  erected  to 
Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius, 
A.D.  311.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
citcus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
J  nd  is  therefore  the  most  convenient 
place  for  studying  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  structures.  It  presents 
an  oblong,  1560  feet  in  length  and  240 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Nibby.  The  outer  wall  is 
nearly  entire ;  on  the  inner  side,  a  ter- 
race has  been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
seats.  The  vault  is  constructed  of  brick 
and  small  stones,  inclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  introduoed,  perhaps,  to  lighten 


the  buildiog.    At  one  end  of  Ac  eit>i 
are  the  Gezrocres  for  the  chariots,  flaakwl 
by  two  towers,  supposed  to  have  been    .^ 
the  seat  of  the  umpires.     At  the  other 
end,  which  is  semicircular,  «•  osnaJ, 
is  the  great  gateway,  coBsidered  tm  be 
the  Porta  Triumphalis,     Two  other  en- 
trances may  be  traced  near  ^Garcetes,   ^ 
and  a  fourth  in  the  south-west  angle. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  circiis  is  a 
balcony,  or  puhinarf  supposed  to  kave 
been  toe  station  of  the  eatqieror,  woA 
nearly  opposite  some  remains  of  a  eor- 
responding  building  may  be  recogmaed. 
The  Spina  may  be  traced  throughoiit 
its  whole  length ;  it  is  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  arena,  but  is  about  36  feetneaorer 
the  eastern  than  the  western  side.    It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  837  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad,  and  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  It 
was  decorated  with  various  works  of 
art ;  among  which  was  the  obelisk  bow.,.^ 
standing  in  the  Piazza  Navona.     At 
each  extremity  of  the  Spina,  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  the  Afeia  stood,  may 
be  recognised.      In  1825  the  greater 
part  of  this  circus  was  excavated  by 
the  Duke  of  Bracciano.     During  these    ^ 
works,  the  Spina,  the  Carceres,  the  Cheat-  } 
Gateway,  &c.  were  brought  to  light,  to-  \ 
gether  with  many  fragments  of  statues  t 
and  bas-reliefs.      The  most  valuable 
fragments  discovered  were   the  three 
inscriptions  already  mentioned :  all  of 
them  bore  the  name  of  Maxentius.  The 
following,  which  is  the  most  perfect, 
has  been  placed  over  the  great  entrance ; 
it  states  that  the  circus  was  consecrated 
to  Romulus,  son   of    Maxentius,  an^ 
records  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  be^' 
consul :  divo  .  romvlo  .  n.  m.  v*  coi  . 

CRD.  II.  PILIO  .  D.  N.  MAXENTII  .  IN- 
VICT.  VIRI  .  ET  .  PERP.  AVO.  NSPOTI . 
T.    DIVI  .  Bf  AXIMIANI  .  SEN.    ORIS  .  AO  . 

BIS  .  AVOVSTI.  The  circular  temple 
adjoining  is  a  remarkable  ruin;  it  is 
described  under  its  proper  head,  as  the 
«  Temple  of  Romulus  "  (p.  289). 

Circus  AgonaUt,  or  Alexandria  built  >^^ 
by  ih&  emperor  Alexander  SevemS)  is 
clearly  identified  with  the  modem 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  presarres 
the  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even  tiie 
elliptical  end.     It  is  about  750  fleet  in 
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kngth)  and  if  still  fontetimM  Qted  tat 
ebariot  races. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  is  supposed  to 
oeonpy  the  site  of  the  Piazia  Barberini. 
I^  Ctmur  FhammuM  has  entirely  dis- 
apjieared,  though  considerable  remains 
existed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  fimndations  of  the  Palazzo  Mattel 
were  laid.  The  circus  was  long  used 
as  a  rope-walk,  and  the  church  of  S. 
Caterina  de'  Punari,  whose  name  pre- 
serves a  memorial  of  the  fact,  is  sup- 
posed io  stand  nearly  on  the  middle  of 
the  arena. 

The  GrcM  of  SmllMt,  called  also  the 
ApoUinariSf  is  situated  outside  the  an- 
cient Porta  Collina,  near  the  Temple 
of  Venns  Erycina.  Its  form  may  be 
easily  traced  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Pincian,  but  nothing  more  than  the 
outline  is  visible.  The  obelisk  which 
now  stands  before  the  Trinity  de'  Monti 
was  found  in  this  circus. 

The  CireuM  ofNtro,  partly  covered  by 
the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's,  was  de* 
stroyed  by  Constantine,  when  be  began 
the  old  basilica,  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  said  by  the  church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina.  In  the 
meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  St  Aii- 
gelo  some  remains  of  another  circus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Circ$u  of  Hadrian, 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century; 
but  the  excavations  have  been  again 
filled  up. 

Columns. 

Cohtnm  efAnimnma  Piut,  discovered 
in  17d9  en  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
house  of  the  Mission,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  meridian  obelisk  was 
found.  It  was  destroyed  soon  after  its 
discovery.  The  shaft  was  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite  68  palms  high. 
Fontana  was  employed  by  Clement  XI. 
to  raise  it,  but  the  attempt  being  un- 
successfbl,  the  column  was  ruled  to 
repair  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  VI. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  givrdens 
of  t^  Vatican,  where  it  may  still  be 
•een ;  it  is  ornamented  with  some  alto- 
lelieft,  r^resflpting  itmeral  games  and 


the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and  f^tns- 
tina.     The  following  is  the  inscription : 

— DIVO  ANTON  INO  AYGYBTO  PIG  AN- 
T0NINV8  AVOVSTTS  ET  VBRVS  AVGV8TVS 
FILII. 

Column  of  Marcut  Aureliu»  Antoni*  y. 
met,  commonly  called  the  Antonine 
Column,  in  the  Piazza  Coloniia,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  This  column 
was  long  unfounded  with  the  pillar 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius ;  and  the  error  was  perpetuated  by 
an  inscription  placed  upon  its  base 
when  Sixtus  V.  restored  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  discovery  of  the 
latter  column  on  the  Monte  Citorio  in 
1709  removed  all  doubt  on  the  snb- 

i'ect,  and  the  present  column  is  now 
:nown  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A.D.  174.  It  is  an  inferior  copy 
of  the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan.  It  - 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  orders ;  the 
bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in  a  spiral 
of  similar  design,  but  they  are  infe- 
rior in  taste  and  execution,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  column  and  its  parts 
are  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
the  Marcomannic  wars ;  they  are  more 
prominent  than  those  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
battles  and  military  manoeuvres.  One 
of  the  reliefs  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  its  presumed  connection  - 
with  the  legion  composed  of  Christians 
from  Mytilene.  It  represents  Jupiter 
raining,  with  the  water  falling  from  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  is  regturded  as  a 
version  of  the  story  related  by  Euse- 
bius,  who  states  that  the  army  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress  for  want  of 
water,  and  that  the  devotional  practices 
of  the  Christian  legion  induced  the 
emperor  to  request  them  to  pray  ibr 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  successful, 
and  the  Christians  had  the  merit  of 
saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  in  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  open  to  suspicion,  although  the 
Church  has  always  upheld  the  tradition, 
and  the  sculpture  has  been  i^^arded 
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with  peculiar  interest  by  most  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  pedestal  of 
the  column  was  added  byFontana,  and 
is  not  well  proportioned  to  the  shaft. 
The  height  of  the  entire  column,  ac- 
cording to  Lumisden,  is  122  feet  8 
inches,  including  the  hsae;  the  shaft 
being  97  feet,  the  pedestal  25  feet  8 
inches.  In  his  very  able  work  illus- 
trative  of  this  column,  Santo  Bartoli 
gires  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
balustrade  at  168  feet;  the  diameter 
11^  feet  The  column  is  composed  of 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  white  marble. 
On  the  summit  is  a  statue  of  St  Paul, 
10  feet  high,  placed  there  by  Sixtus  V. 
The  interior  is  ascended  by  190  steps, 
and  is  lighted  by  42  loopholes.  The 
column  has  frequently  suffered  by  light- 
ning,  attracted,  it  is  said,  by  the  point 
of  St.  Paul's  sword.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  column  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  forum  containing  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus,  which  now  forms  the  front 
of  the  Papal  custom-house  (p.  280). 

Column  of  C.  DuiliuSy  tfu  Consul, 
the  second  column  erected  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
B.C.  259.  Although  this  column  has 
disappeared,  its  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance are  well  known  from  ancient 
medals;  a  fragment  of  the  inscription 
has  also  been  preserved  and  embodied 
in  the  well-known  Rostral  column  of 
Michael  Angelo  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case in  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori, 
which  is  an  exact  representation  of  the 
original  as  found  on  medals.  The  in- 
scription has  been  more  learnedly  illus- 
trated than  almost  any  other  fragment 
in  Rome ;  it  was  found  in  the  sixteenth 
century  near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.  It  is  cut  on  marble — a  fact 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
form  and  execution  of  the  letters,  and 
Ihe  orthography  of  several  of  the  words, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  the  original  inscription,  but  a  re- 
storation of  imperial  times.  Without 
entering  minutely  into  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  learned  Spanish 
antiquary  and  scholar  Peter   cSacco- 


niofly  w1m>  rMfeorrd  the  reading,  deeided 
against  its  claims  as  a  repuUican 
work.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a/ac'timUe,  The 
notation,  the  use  of  the  double  D  to  n^ 
nify  a  thousand,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  naval  victory  which  it  commema* 
rates,  all  combine  to  make  the  inscrip- 
tion a  highly  interesting  relic. 

Column  of   Phooas. — ^Prior    to   the 
year  1813  this  column  had  bafHed  all    ^ 
the  conjectures  of  the  antiquaries,  and 
Lord  Byron  says — 

"  Tully  wu  not  so  eloquent  as  then. 
Thou  nameless   column   with   a   bailed 
base." 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  the  co- 
lumn was  excavated  to  the  pedestal, 
when  an  inscription  was  found  proving' 
that  it  was  erected  to  the  empoor 
Phocas  by  Smaragdus,  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had  -* 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that  the 
column  was  dedicated  to  him.  The 
pedestal  is  placed  on  a  flight  of  steps 
discovered  in  1816,  during  the  excava-  — 
tions  made  at  the  cost  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire;  the  construction  of  the 
steps  indicates  the  lowest  style  of  art, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  column 
was  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice. 
The  shaft  is  composed  of  eight  pieces 
of  Greek  marble,  in  the  Corinthian 
style;  it  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  statue  of  the  emperor.  At  the  base  ^_ 
are  some  remains  of  other  honorary  co- 
lumns, the  names  of  which  are  entirely 
unknown. 

Column  of  Tre^cm^  the  most  beauti- 
ful historical  column  in  the  world,  de-  ^ 
dicated,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  to 
the  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the  Senate 
and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114).  For 
seventeen  centuries  this  noble  column 
has  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect,  Apollodorus,  in  con- 
structing such  a  monument  to  his  bene- 
factor, created  at  the  same  time  the 
best  memorial  of  his  own  genius.  It 
is  composed  of  thirty-four  pieces  of 
white  marble,  nine  of  which  iarm  the 
basement,  and  twenty-three  the  dia|t« 
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Thevenaining  two  form  the  torus  and 
c^HaL  The  oolumn  is  in  excellent 
proportton,  but  the  architecture  is 
mixed;  the  base  and  capital  being 
Totoan,  the  shaft  Doric,  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  pedestal  Corinthian.  The 
pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of 
warlike  instruments,  shields,  and  hel- 
mets; and  bears  an  inscription  sup- 
ported by  two  winged  figures.  A  series 
of  bas*relie&  forms  a  spiral  round  the 
shaft,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieTO- 
ments  of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  taste. 
They  form  a  perfect  study  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  indeed,  as  a  mere  record  of  cos- 
tumes, no  ancient  monument  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  so  valuable. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  two  feet  high  in  the 
lower  part,  and  nearly  four  feet  high  at 
the  top.  They  begin  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  a 
Iffidge  of  boats,  and  are  carried  on 
through  the  successive  events  of  the 
Dacian  wars,  representing  the  construc- 
tion of  fortresses,  attacks  on  the  enemy, 
the  emperor  addressing  his  troops,  the 
reception  of  ambassadors  who  sue  for 
peace,  and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign.  All  these  de- 
tails will  be  found  admirably  engraved 
in  De'  Rossi's  work  entitled  *  Colonna 
Trajaua  disegnata."  The  nature  of 
the  sculptures  will  be  better  appreciated 
by  the  simple  fact  that  they  contain  no 
less  than  2500  human  figures,  besides  a 
large  number  of  horses,  fortresses,  &c., 
thui  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of  184 
steps,  lighted  by  42  loopholes,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  summit,  on  which  stood  a 
colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  the 
gilded  globe  which  is  supposed  to  have' 
contained  his  ashes.  This  globe  is  said 
to  be  that  which  now  surmounts  the 
milestone  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
gilt,  11  feet  high,  was  placed  upon  the 
column  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  feet 
of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to  have  been 
visible.    The  height  of  the  column, 
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exclusive  of  the  statue,  is  126  feet;  it 
represents  the  height  of  that  part  of  the 
Quirioal  which  was  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  the  Forum,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  inscription,  which  states 
also  that  the  column  was  dedicated  by 
the  Senate  and  Roman  people,  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power  for 
the  seventeenth  time : — senatvs  .  popv- 

LVSQVE .  BOMANVS  .  IMP.  CAE8ABI  .  DIVI 
NERVAE  .  TBAJANO  .  AVQ.  GERM.  DACICO 
PONTIF.  BfAXIMO .  TRIE.  POT.  XVII.  IMP. 
VI.  COS.  YI.  P.  P.  AD  .  DECLARANDVM 
QUANTAE  .  ALTITVDINIS  .  MON8  .  BT 
LOCV8  .  TAN/tf  .  OperiBVa  .  SIT  .  E6BSTV8. 

This  fixes  the  date  about  the  period  of 
the  Parthian  wars,  from  which  the  em- 
peror did  not  live  to  return,  so  that  he 
never  saw  the  column.  The  respect 
paid  to  his  memory  by  making  the 
column  the  depository  of  his  ashes  was 
a  still  higher  honour,  as  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
burials  within  the  walls. 

Z  Arches. 

jirch  of  Constantinef  built  upon 
what  is  now  called  the  Via  Triumpba- 
lis,  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
victory  over  Maxentius.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  monuments  of  Rome, 
although  it  exhibits  the  decline  of  art 
and  is  composed  of  fragments  taken 
from  an  unknown  arch  of  Trajan. 
Some  writers  consider  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  ate  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  there- 
fore regard  it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adopted  by  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has 
three  archways,  with  four  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front;  ' 
seven  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico,  the 
eighth  was  originally  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, but  it  was  taken  away  by 
Clement  VIII.  for  an  altar  in  the  La- 
teran,  and  the  present  one  was  substi- 
tuted by  Clement  XII.  On  each  attic 
are  four  square  bas-reliefs,  and  over 
each  of  the  smaller  arches  are  two  cir- 
cular medallions,  all  relating  to  the 
history  of  Trajan.  The  square  reliefs 
on  the  flanks  of  the  attic,  and  the 
statues  of  the  Dacian  captives,  also 
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belong  to  tome  arch  of  Trajan,  and  are 
eatily  disdnguuhed  from  the  inferior 
•culptures  of  CJonttantine  200  years 
later.  The  square  reliefs  on  the  front 
facing  tiie  Culisemn  represent — 1.  The 
triomphal  entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 

3.  The  emperor  raising  a  recumbent 
figure,  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Appian  Way ;  3.  His  sup- 
plying   the    people  widi    provisions ; 

4.  The  emperor  on  a  chair  of  state, 
while  a  person,  supposed  to  be  Partha- 
masiris,  king  of  Armenia,  is  brought 
bdTore  him.  On  the  southern  side  are — 
1.  Trajan  crowning  Parthamaspes,  king 
of  Parthia;  2.  The  discovery  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Decebalus,  king  of  Dacia; 

3.  The  emperor  haranguing  his  soldiers; 

4.  The  sacrifice  of  &t  Suovetaurilia. 
On  the  flanks  of  the  attic  are  the  two 
reliefs  supposed  to  have  formed  origi- 
nally one  compartment ;  they  represent 
the  victory  of  Trajan  over  Decebalus, 
and  are  the  very  finest  works  of  the 
kind  extant.  The  circular  medallions 
over  the  small  arches  represent  the 
sports  of  the  chase  and  their  attendant 
sacrifices.  The  works  of  Constantine 
do  not  harmonise  with  these  beau- 
tiful works.  The  sculptured  frieze 
which  goes  round  the  middle  of  the 
arch  represents,  in  a  series  of  indifierent 
bas-reliefs,  military  processions  and 
various  events  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine. On  the  flanks  of  the  arch  are 
two  round  medallions,  representing  the 
chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon,  typifying 
the  emperor's  dominion  over  the  east  and 
west.  The  figures  ofFame  over  the  arch; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  piers  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Mazentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
low  the  arts  had  fallen  at  that  time. 
Over  the  reliefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
great  arch  are  the  words  fvndatoki 
QViBTis  .  LiBRRATORi  VRBI8 :  the  for- 
mer, no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  cessation 
of  the  Christian  persecutions.  The 
words  V0TI8  X.  V0TI8  XX.,  over  the 
smaller  arches,  refer  to  the  ceremony 
introduced  by  Augustus  of  offering  up 
vows  for  ten  and  twenty  years  for  the 


preeervation  of  the  empire.  In  the  last 
century  ^e  arch  was  partially  horied  ; 
Pius  VII.  excavated  down  to  the  an- 
cient pavement,  and  as  it  now  standa 
it  is,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  deCai^ 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  monnmenti 
in  Rome. 

jirek  of  Dotabetta,  on  the  Csdian, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  «  ^ 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  entrance  to  the  Campus  Martialii^ 
where  the  public  games  in  honour  of 
Mars  were  celebrated  when  the  Campos 
Martins  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber. 
It  is  a  single  arch  of  travertine  with 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tion, from  which  we  gather  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelias 
Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Silamn 
('a.d.  10).  Nero  availed  himself  of 
the  arch  by  adopting  it  in  the  line  of 
his  aqueduct. 

Afvh  of  Dntsui,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Sebsistian,  the  *^ 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches. 
We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  Senate  to  Drusus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
youthful  conqueror  whom  Horace  has 
immortalised  in  two  magnificent  odes 
(lib.  iv.,  4.  14,  et  seq.)  : 

**  Videre  Rhati  bella  sub  Alpib«« 
Drusum  xerentem.  et  Vindelici  ;**  &c. 

It  is  a  single  arch,  built  chiefly  of  tra- 
vertine, with  cornices  of  marble,  and 
two  marble  columns  on  «ach  side,  of 
the  Composite  order.  Above  the  en* 
tablature  tiie  remains  of  the  pediment 
may  be  distinguished  among  the  ivy 
which  now  clothes  the  summit  There 
is  no  trace  of  an  inscription.  Caam- 
calla  appropriated  the  arch  for  the  lim 
of  his  aqueduct,  of  which  a  portion  re- 
mains. Coins  are  still  extant,  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  am^ 
monnted  by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween two  military  trophies.  From  the 
Via  Appia,  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiaoo, 
seen  in  perspective  through  this  arch, 
is  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
Roman  artists,  and  is  engraved  in  most 
books  of  prints  illustrative  of  Rome. 
Jreh  if  GalUmum,  called  the  Avco 
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,^  di  Sta  Vito,  from  the  church  of  diat 
saint  adjohiing.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Qallienus  and  his  wife  Salo- 
miia,  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  is  a 
single  ai^  of  travertine,  with  four  pi> 
lasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  two 
buttresses,  part  of  which  is  still  seen  on 
the  side  facing  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  inscription  on  the  frieze  is  more 
than  usually  characterised  by  the  false* 
hood  of  ^e  flattery  applied  to  the  most 
profligate  of  emperors.  A  few  years 
ago  &9  chains  and  keys  of  the  Porta 
Shftlsicchia  of  'Viterbo  were  suspended 
heire,  to  commemorate  the  captuie  of 
that  city  a.d.  12C0. 

Arch  of  Jamia  Quadrifrons,  in  the 

v^  Velabrum,  This  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
as  ^aces  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex- 
changes. It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
forming  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  the  utmost  solidity, 

__  and  the  base  is  composed  of  marble 
blocks  of  immense  size,  which  are 
proved  by  bas-reliefs  on  their  inverted 
surfaces  to  have  t)elonged  to  earlier 
edifices.  The  fronts  are  hollowed  into 
niches  apparently  intended  to  receive 
statues,  and  separated  by  small  low 
columns.  Each  front  is  about  75  feet 
in  lengdi.  The  proportions  and  details 
of  this  building  are  in  the  lowest  style 
of  art,  and  it  is  probably  correctly  at- 
tributed to  Septimius  Severus.  On  the 
summit  are  some  remains  of  massive 

••'  brick-work,  tlie  ruins  of  the  fortress 
erected  upon  the  arch  by  the  Fran- 
gipani  during  the  middle  ages. 

Arek  €f  SeptimiuM   Severus,   in  the 

V  north-west  angle  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
peopl^  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Gfeta,  to  com- 
memora^s  their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
tbians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
entirely  of  Grecian  marble,  and  consists 
'^  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  arches, 
with  transverse  arches  in  the  flanks. 
On  the  siunmit,  as  may  be  seen  from 


coins  of  both  Severus  and  CJaracalla, 
tiiere  stood  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses 
abreast,  and  containing  the  figures  of 
the  emperor  and  his  sons.  Each  front 
has  four  columns  of  the  Composite 
order,  and  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting different  events  of  the  Oriental 
wars.  Although  these  sculptures  are 
of  indifferent  execution,  they  exhibit 
some  curious  details  of  military  life. 
They  represent  harangues,  sieges,  ^e 
arrangement  of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  submission 
of  the  captives.  On  the  south  side  we 
recognise  the  emperor  addressing  his 
troops,  the  takiug  of  Carrha,  the  siege 
of  Nisibis  and  the  flight  of  its  king. 
On  ihe  right  of  the  arch  the  emperor 
is  seen  receiving  the  king  of  Armenia 
and  another  prince,  who  comes  to  offer 
assistance;  in  the  lower  part  the  bat* 
tering*ram  is  seen  at  work.  On  the 
front  facing  the  Capitol,  the  sculptures 
on  the  right  rejiresent  in  the  upper  part 
another  har&ngue,  and  in  the  lower  por* 
tion  the  siege  of  Atra.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  opposite  compartment  we 
see  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ;  in  the  other, 
the  submission  of  the  Arab  chief,  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  flight 
of  Artabanus.  In  one  of  the  piers 
is  a  staircase  of  fifty  steps  leading  to 
the  top.  In  the  lengthy  inscription  on 
the  attic  we  may  easily  recognise  the 
erasure  made  by  Caracalla  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliterating  the  name  of  his 
brother  Gfetai,  when  he  put  him  to  death, 
A.D.  213.    The  words  added  are,  f.  p. 

OPTIMIS    FORTISSIMISQVE  PRINCIPIBVS. 

The  arch  was  half  buried  in  the  soil  when 
Pius  VII.  commenced  his  excavations 
in  the  begimiing  of  the  present  century. 
In  1803  it  was  laid  open  to  its  base, 
when  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Clivus 
Asjdi  was  discovered,  by  which  the  tri- 
umplial  processions  passed  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (m  Fe* 
labro)f  also  called  the  Arch  of  the 
Groldismiths,  situated  close  to  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  in  the  Velabrum,  A  long 
inscription  shows  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  bankers  and  traders  of  the  Foram 
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BoAiium  to  Septimim  Several,  his  wife 
Julia,  and  their  soni  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  As  in  the  other  arch  of  this  em- 
peror in  the  Forum,  the  name  of  Geta 
hat  been  erased,  and  the  place  supplied 
by  the  words  fobtissimo  fblicissi- 
MOQVE  PRiNCiPi.  It  is  a  mere  square 
aperture,  formed  by  an  entablature  sup- 
ported  on  broad  pilasters  of  the  Com- 
posite order.  The  front  is  of  marble ; 
the  basement  and  cornice  at  the  back 
are  of  travertine.  The  pilasters  are 
loaded  with  ornaments  and  military 
trophies;  the  other  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent the  various  sacrificial  instruments 
and  the  act  of  sacrifice.  Some  of  the 
enrichments  are  very  elaborate,  but  the 
style  and  execution  of  the  whole  in- 
dicate the  decline  of  art.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  the 
student  of  Roman  topography,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Ardi  of  TihUy  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  as  a  record  of 
Scripture  history  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  ruin  in  Rome.  It 
is  a  single  arch  of  Greek  marble,  with 
fluted  columns  of  the  Composite  order 
on  each  side.  In  the  time  of  Pius  VII 
the  building  was  greatly  ruined,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  judi- 
cious restorations  then  made.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  these  modem  addi- 
tions from  the  ancient  portion.  The 
ftont  towards  the  Forum  has  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  other,  and  has 
preserved  only  a  portion  of  the  base- 
ment, and  about  half  of  the  columns, 
with  the  mutilated  figures  of  Victory 
over  the  arch.  On  the  side  facing  the 
Ck>liseum  the  columns  are  more  perfect, 
and  nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic 
are  preserved.  The  sculptures  of  the 
ffiese  represent  a  procession  of  warriors 
leading  oxen  to  the  sacrifice;  on  the 
'^  key-stone  is  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  nearly  entire.  On  the  attic  is 
the  original  inscription,  finely  cut,  show- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  word  ♦'  divo"  that 
it  was  erected  after  the  death  of  Titus : 

SBMATVS.  FOPVLVSQVE .  ROMANV8.  DIVO  . 


TITO  .  DIVI   .   VE8PASIANI   .   F.  VWPA- 

siANO  .  AVGV8TO.  The  bas-reliefs  on 
the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch  are 
highly  interesting.  On  one  side  is  a 
representation  of  a  procession  bearing 
the  spoils  of  the  Temple,  among  which 
the  golden  table,  the  seven-branched  w 
candlestick,  and  the  silver  trumpets 
may  still  be  recognised ;  they  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic  repre- 
sentations of  these  sacred  objects.  On 
the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  represented 
crowned  by  Victory  in  his  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Romans  carrying  the  fasces. 
The  vault  of  the  arch  is  richly  oraa* 
mented  with  sunk  panels  and  roses;  '^ 
in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  deification  of  Titus. 

Baths. 

Baih»  of  Jffrippa,  built  B.C.  24,  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  behind  the  site  v.* 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the 
Piazza  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Valle  Theatre,  and  by  the  Via  di 
Gesd,  occupying  a  space  of  about  700 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  500  from 
east  to  west.  They  contained  the  fa- 
mous bronze  statue  by  Lysippus,  repre-> 
sei>ting  the  youth  undbressing,  called  the 
Apoxyomeuos,  which  Tiberius  removed 
to  his  i)alace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  the  people.  Consi- 
derable remains  of  these  baths  have 
been  found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The  ^ 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  the  badis. 

Baths  of  CaracaUa^  finely  situated 
on  the  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  under  the  \» 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  They 
are  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Roman 
thermie,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Coliseum  are  the  most  extensive 
ruins  in  Rome.  They  occupy  an  area 
not  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  are  •>• 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Baths  of 
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Diocletian,  but  larger  than  those  of 
Titu3«  They  were  begun  by  Caracalla 
about  A.D.  212 ;  the  porticos  were 
added  by  Elagabalus ;  and  Alexander 
Severus  completed  the  whole  design. 
It  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  a 
minute  description  of  these  ruins  with- 
out constant  reference  to  a  ground- plan. 
Bven  with  the  aid  of  restorations,  so 
much  is  necessarily  supplied  by  con* 
jecture,  that  the  stranger  becomes  weary 
of  identifying  with  the  descriptions  of 
antiquaries  so  many  ruined  walls  and 
chambers,  which  are  now  stripped  of 
all  their  ornaments,  and  reduced  to 
mere  masses  of  brick- work.  As  a  ruin, 
however,  independently  of  any  theory 
whatever,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
ordinary  spectator  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  the  de- 
sign. As  an  example  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, there  is,  perhaps  no  ruin  in 
existence,  if  we  except  the  Coliseum, 
which  produces  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  mind  as  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  external  wall,  which  is  still  trace- 
able almost  throughout  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, inclosed  a  quadrilateral  <^n 
area,  of  which  the  baths,  as  usual,  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  centre.  The  cham- 
bers of  these  outworks,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  baths  of 
the  plebeians,  and  considerable  remains 
of  toe  porticos,  which  extended  along 
the  outer  wall,  may  still  be  traced;  and 
on  the  north-west  side  the  Hemicycle 
and  its  apartments  are  tolerably  per- 
fect. The  central  ruins  form  an  oblong 
isolated  mass,  said  by  Nibby  to  be 
690  feet  long,  and  450  feet  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  details  of  this 
mass  are  highly  interesting,  although 
there  is  still  some  doubt  which  of  the 
three  great  halls  is  the  one  described  by 
Spartian  as  the  Cella  Solearis,  The  po- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  circular 
hall,  situated  at  the  south-west  extre- 
.  mity  of  the  baths,  and  bearing  evident 
traces  of  a  second  story,  have  been  con- 
sidered by  some  antiquaries  to  point  out 
that  hall  as  the  cella  of  Spartian;  while 
Nibby  has  no  hesitation  in  recognising 
this  celebrated  chamber  in  the  Piscina, 
the  large  hall  on  the  north-east,  which 


the  rec«Dt  excavations  bare  proved  ^  to 
be  much  below  the  level  of  the  other 
apartments.  The  passage  in  which 
Spartian  describes  the  cella  as  a  master- 
piece of  architecture,  alludes  to  the 
flat  roof,  supported  by  bars  of  brass  or 
copper,  interwoven  like  the  straps  of  a 
Roman  sandal : — ''Ex  turt  vel  eupro 
canceUi  tufer  potiii  ea»e  dicuntttr,  qutbus 
cameratit  Ma  concrtdita  «t/,  et  ioMium 
ett  spatium  ut  id  ipium  Jieri  negent  po* 
tuitse  docti  mechanici,''  The  central 
hall  formed  a  kind  of  Pinacotheca,  si- 
milar to  that  in  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian ;  the  places  of  the  columns  which 
once  adorned  it  are  still  visible.  The 
last  column  was  removed  in  the  six* 
teenth  century  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  . 
to  support  the  well-known  statue  of 
Justice  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Triniti  at 
Florence.  The  fragments  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling  which  still  remain  are  remark, 
able  as  containing  considerable  masses 
of  pumice,  introduced,  it  is  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  weight. 
These  halls  are  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  chambers,  some  of 
which  have  preserved  their  stair^  while 
others  show  numerous  remains  of  con- 
duits, and  still  retain  traces  of  their 
marble  coating.  In  some  of  them  were 
found  very  interesting  fragments  of  the 
mosaic  pavement,  representing  full- 
length  figures  of  athletes,  some  of  which 
had  their  names  written  over  them.  In 
1826  the  ground  was  extensively  ex- 
cavated at  the  expense  of  Count  Velo 
of  Vincenza.  Several  important  facts 
were  ascertained.  It  was  proved  that 
^e  first  story  is  not  interred,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  ;  the  subterranean 
chambers  were  mere  cellars ;  and  the 
baths  occupied  the  ground  floor,  pre- 
cisely as  we  now  see  them.  At  the 
depth  of  about  8  feet  the  Mosaic  pave* 
ment  was  discovered,  and  still  deeper 
excavations  laid  open  some  curious 
arrangements  of  conduits.  The  large 
open  space  between  the  circular  cham- 
her  and  the  boundary  wall  under  the 
Aventine  appears  to  have  been  the  arena. 
The  chambers  which  compose  this  side 
of  the  baths,  by  their  evident  remains 
of  windows  set  at  rest  the  disputed  ques- 
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tion  afl  to  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
apartments.  Overlooking  the  arena  are 
flome  remains  of  the  ThMtridhtm,  and 
immediately  behind  are  extensire  ruins 
of  the  large  reservoirs  and  of  the  aque- 
duct which  supplied  them.  By  ascend- 
ing the  broken  staircases  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  ruins  we  see  the  numerous 
channels  for  carrying  the  water  from 
the  roof.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  precious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  enrich 
the  Italian  museums,  and  at  the  same 
time  attest  the  splendour  of  this  majestic 
edifice.  Among  these  are  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  colossal  Flora,  and  the 
Toro  Famese,  discovered  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  now  in  the  museum 
at  Naples;  the  Torso  Belvidere,  the 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  the  two  gladia- 
tors, the  Venus  Callipyge,  the  basaltic 
batiks  of  the  Vatican,  the  granite  basins 
in  the  Piazza  Farnese,  with  numerous 
bas-reliefs,  cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and 
other  treasures,  most  of  which  have 
passed  away  with  the  other  spoils  of  the 
Famese  family.  The  baths  are  de- 
scribed by  all  the  minor  historians  as 
Ihe  most  magnificent  buildings  of  Rome, 
andOlympiodorus  states  that  they  con- 
tained 1600  marble  seats  for  the  bathers. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  tolera- 
bly entire  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  destruction  of  the  aqueducts  by 
Vitiges  during  the  memorable  siege  of 
537  rendered  these  and  the  other  baths 
completely  useless.  From  that  time 
the  fabric  no  doubt  fell  rapidly  into 
Tuin.  The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  sold 
large  quantities  of  the  stone  ;  and  it  is 
related  that  when  the  granite  columns 
of  the  porticos  were  removed,  the  roofs 
fell  in  with  so  fearful  a  concussion  that 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Rome  thought  it  was 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  These 
extensive  ruins  were  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  poet  Shelley.  In  the  preface  to 
the  ''Prometheus  Unbound,'  he  says, 
**  this  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon 
tlie  mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caiafialla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees 
which    are  extended  in  ever-winding 


labyrinths  upon  its  immense  platforms 
and  diny  arches  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the 
effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring 
in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new 
life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits 
even  to  intoxication,  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  drama.*' 

Baih»  of  Cofutantmey  on  the  Qnirinal, 
extending  over  the  ground  now  covered.  V 
by  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  the  Con- 
sulta,  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  the 
Colonna  Gardens.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  P.  Rospigliosi  were 
restored  by  a  prsefect  of  the  city,  Petro- 
nius  Perpenna,  after  they  had  been  long 
neglected.  In  that  part  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens  which  overlooks  the  Piazza  Pi- 
lotta  are  some  vaulted  halls  of  two 
stories,  now  used  as  granaries,  which  ~* 
belonged  to  these  baths.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  part  are  likewise 
traceable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  any  plan  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  baths.  The  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  them  are  the  bas-reliefs,  busts, 
inscriptions,  and  statues,  collected  toge- 
ther in  the  celebrated  summer-house  of  — 
the  Rospigliosi  palace,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  found  upon  the  spot.  In 
the  time  of  Clement  XII.,  the  remains 
of  a  portico,  with  walls  painted  in  fresco 
with  historical  subjects,  and  an  orna- 
mented ceiling,  were  discovered.  Tlie 
well-known  colossal  horses  and  figures 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  the  two  statues  -^ 
of  Constantine,  and  that  of  his  son,  two 
of  which  are  on  the  balustrades  of  the 
Capitol,  the  other  under  the  portico  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  were  discovered  among 
these  ruins. 

Bathi  of  Diocletian^  on  the  Vlminal. 
These  magnificent  baths  were  begun  by  ^ 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  about  A.D. 
302,  and  finished  by  Constantius  and 
Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baronius  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  the  martyrologies, 
that  40,000  Christians  were  employed 
upon  the  works,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
bricks  have  been  found  bearing  (he 
mark  of  a  cross.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  led  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  ruins,  and  that  we  are  in- 
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debted  to  it  fbr  the  preservation  of  the 
finest  hall  which  has  come  down  to  ns 
from  ancient  times.  The  baths  were  of 
iflamense  size;  the  ontworks,  so  far  as 
they  can  now  be  traced,  cover  an  area 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  including 
all  that  space  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Piazza  de'  Termini,  the  Carthusian 
convent  and  its  gardens,  the  convent 
and  gardens  of  San  Bernardo,  the  pub- 
lie  granaries,  axid  part  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Negroni,  formerly  the  Villa 
Massimi.  The  external  buildings  are 
sapposed  to  have  formed  a  square,  hav* 
ing  at  the  front  angles  two  circular 
halls  or  temples,  which  served  probably 
as  the  entrances  into  the  area.  Both  of 
these  still  exist:  one  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  conventual  church  of 
Son  Bernardo;  the  other,  situated  in 
the  Strozzi  gardens,  is  much  dilapidated 
and  is  used  as  a  granary.  Between 
them  was  the  semicircular  Theatridium, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  convent  gardens  which 
is  now  used  as  a  bleaching- yard.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  two  circular  halls 
just  described  is  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Libraries,  to  which  the  collections  of 
Trajan's  Ulpian  Basilica  were  removed. 
The  main  portion  of  the  baths  appears 
to  have  formed  an  oblong  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  area.  The  Pinacotheca, 
or  great  central  hall,  was  converted  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  the  noble  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  By  embody- 
ing the  recesses  at  each  end  of  the  Pina- 
cotheca, and  simply  adding  a  tribune 
fiacing  the  entrance,  Michael  Angelo 
was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole  edi- 
fice into  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  still  retains  the  metallic  rings  to 
which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
*  pended,  and  eight  massive  columns  of 
oriental  granite  are  standing  in  their 
original  position.  The  circular  aula 
of  the  baths  was  added  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  church  by  Vanvitelli  in  the  last 
century.  This  church  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  edifices  in  Rome,  and  is 
described  under  its  proper  head  in  a 
subsequent  page.  The  ornaments  of 
the  baths  and  the  style  of  the  whole 
btiilding  indicate  the  decline  of  art : 


the  columns  did  not  support  the  con- 
tinuous horizontal  entablature  of  more 
ancient  buildings,  but  sustained  a  series 
of  lofVy  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  later  times.  In  this  respect  the  mo* 
dem  church  has  a  great  advant^^. 
**  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simplicity 
and  the  proportions  of  the  original,  has 
given  amonumental  importance  to  each 
of  its  great  columns,  restored  their 
capitals^  and  made  one  noble  entabla- 
ture pervade  the  whole  cross."  Behind  _ 
this  ball  was  the  Natatio,  now  partly 
covered  by  the  cloisters.  In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  convent  are  some  additional 
ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses 
of  brick -work  :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  must  have  been  of  immense  span. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni  are 
the  ruins  of  the  immense  reservoir 
which  supplied  the  baths,  and  some  - 
vestiges  of  the  celebrated  ^^^cr  or  ram- 
part of  Servius  Tullius. 

Bath»  of  Paulus  ^miUuSy  a  mere 
name  given  to  a  semicircular  ruin  ad- 
joining the  Forum  of  Trajan  at  the  foot 
of  the  Quirinal.  The  form,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  ascertained  among  the  numerous 
houses  by  which  it  is  concealed,  is  that 
of  a  large  hemicycle  of  massive  brick- 
work. A  portion  has  been  recently 
cleared  away,  and  may  be  examined  in 
the  Vicolo  della  Salita  del  Grillo,  near 
the  little  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campo 
Carleo.  It  has  two  series  of  covered 
arcades,  with  some  pavements  of  black 
and  white  mosaics.  Milizia  and  Des- 
godetz,  who  have  given  drawings  of  the 
ruins,  considered  that  they  were  those 
of  a  theatre ;  Winckelmaim  rejected  the ' 
idea  of  their  being  the  remains  of  baths, 
while  others  have  suggested  that  the 
building  was  erected  to  defend  the 
Forum  from  the  Quirinal.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  decisively  proved  that 
it  was  neither  a  theatre  nor  a  bath;  and 
Burgess  inclines  to  the  idea  that  it 
served  as  barracks  for  the  Imperial 
guards.  The  name  of  the  neighbouring 
Torre  delle  Milizie  seesas  to  strengthen 
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tbif  idea,  and  no  expUnatioD  to  little 
eDcombered  with  difficulties  hat  been 
offered. 

Botha  of  Nero,  and  Alexander  Sevenu, 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionaries  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these  baths ; 
some  distinctly  affirming  that  they  are 
identical,  and  others  stating  that  the 
Baths  of  Alexander  were  near  those  of 
Nero.  The  only  way  of  solving  liie 
difficulty  appears  to  be  the  conclusion 
tiiat  the  Alexandrian  batiis  were  an  ad- 
dition to  those  of  Nero,  as  the  latter 
were  probably  an  addition  to  those  of 
Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have  stood 
between  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio, 
the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Piazza  Madama, 
and  the  Pantheon.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  built  a.d. 
65 ;  those  of  Alexander,  on  the  same 
authority,  were  built  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  disco- 
vered at  various  times  under  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and 
the  Palazzo  Madama.  The  church 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  T%ermi8  also  identi- 
fies the  site.  The  only  remains  now 
visible  is  the  hemicycle  which  exists  in 
a  stable  of  the  inn  in  the  Piazza  Ronda- 
nini.  The  two  columns  added  to  the 
}jortico  of  the  Pantheon  by  Alexander 
VII.  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
these  baths. 

Both*  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  north  side  of  the  Coli- 
seum. iK  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
make  any  description  of  these  ruins  in- 
telligible to  the  stranger  without  first  ap- 
prinng  him  tliat  considerable  portions  of 
the  existing  buildings  are  undoubtedly 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Titus.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecssnas  spread  over  that  part  of  the 
Esquiline  which  faces  the  Coliseum, 
and  that  the  site  was  subsequently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
In  the  construction  of  his  new  edifice, 
Nero  embodied  the  villa  of  Mecesnas  in 
his  design ;  and  hence  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  several  of  the  chambers 
now  visible  belong  to  the  original  pa^ 
lace  of  Mecasnas.  When  Titus  (a.d. 
80)  constructed  his  baths  upon  this  spot, 


he  availed  himself  of  the  buildings  at 
his  predecessors,  and  erected  vaults  and 
walls  in  die  apartments  in  order  to  form 
an  area  for  his  baths,  which   conse- 
quently lie  directly  over  the  more  an- 
cient   buildings.      Domitian,  Trajan, 
and  other  emperors  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design,  but  the  ruins  are  scattered 
over  so  many  vineyards  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  their  additions 
with  any  degree  of  precision ;  indeed, 
the  titles  of  "Therm»  Trajani"  and 
I*  Thermae  Titi"  appear  to  have  been 
indiscriminately  applied.    The  Baths 
of  Titus,  which  were  evidently  con-   ' 
structed  with  great  haste,  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  space  between  the 
Via  Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on 
the  nwth  side  of  the  Coliseum,  covering 
an  area  of  about  400  feet    by  600. 
Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Domitian,  ^ 
extended  in  the  direction  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  an  area  of  1100  feet  by  SOO. 
The  crypt  under  the  Church  of  San 
Martino  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  ^ 
the  baths.     One  of  the  hemicycles  was 
converted  by  the  French  into  a  powder 
magazine    (Polveriera)     which    gives 
name  to    the  street   adjoining.      The 
other  hemicycle  forms  with  the  adja- 
cent vaults  a  kind  of  terrace  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum  are 
the  ruins  of  the  semicircular  theatre, 
with  some  remains  of  seats.    The  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  Nero  or  Mecae- 
nas  lie  under  the  baths  in  a  transverse 
direction,  and  are  divide<i  by  walls  and 
vaults  evidently  built  for  the  purposes 
of  the  baths.    Among  these  more  an- 
cient remains  a  large  oblong  square  ori- 
ginally forming  an  open  court  may  be 
traced  ;  it  was  apparently  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  columns,  whose  po- 
sition may  still  be  recognised.    The 
ruins  of  the  fountain  which  occupied 
the  centre  are  also  visible.     Opening 
upon  this,  and  extending  along  one 
of  the  longest  sides,  are  seen  the  prin- 
cipal apartments.    The  largest  is  oppo- 
site the  fountain;  one  of  those  at  the 
side  is  pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  as 
the  place  where  the  Laocoon  was  dis- 
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eoTered  in  the  pontifioate  of  Leo  X., 
although  it  is  proved  by  the  clearest 
eyidence  that  it  was  found  in  the  Vigna 
de'  Fredis,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
^_  8.  M.  Maggiore.  In  other  chambers  on 
this  side  the  Pluto  and  Cerberus  of  the 
Capitol  Museum,  the  Belvidere  Me- 
leager,  and  the  painting  which  has 
become  so  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini,  were  dis- 
covered. The  walls  still  retain  their 
ancient  stucco,  and  are  beautifully 
painted.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
these  chambers  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Mecsenas:  if  this  opinion  be  correct 
his  tomb  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Suetonius  for  the 
interesting  fact,  that  among  the  ruins 
.««  of  his  patron's  villa  lies  the  grave  of 
Horace.  On  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  square  is  a  long  corridor,  disco- 
vered in  1813.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
beautiful  painted  ceiling,  the  colours 
of  which  are  still  vivid,  though  the 
walls  are  damp,  and  the  whole  corridor 
a  few  years  back  was  partly  filled  with 
earth.  These  interesting  works  are  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  been  preserved  in 
Rome;  they  represent  arabesques  of 
flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  most  graceful  outline  and 
remarkable  facility  of  design.  One 
^f  the  curiosities  of  these  baths  is  the 
^  /painting  representing  two  snakes  with  a 
j  basin  between  them;  the  inscription 
^^  explains  the  meaning  of  this  mystic 
^  emblem,  and  conveys  in  unambiguous 
^  language  the  caution  implied  by  the 
*'  Immondezzaio"  of  the  modem  Ro- 
mans. On  the  short  sides  of  the  square 
are  some  chambers,  in  which  the  stair- 
cases may  yet  be  ^seen,  with  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  of  paintings.  A 
short  corridor  bears  the  name  of  Rhea 
Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing  the  Conception  of  Ro- 
mulus. In  some  of  the  latest  excava- 
tions, a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Felicita  was  discovered.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Fea  and  other  writers  to  have 
been  used  for  Christian  worship  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century ;  on  the  wall  was 
found  a  Christian  csdendar,  which  has 


been  engraved  by  De  Romanis  in  his 
work  on  the  **  Camere  Esqtiiline.** 
Many  of  the  other  apartments  retain 
traces  of  very  rich  decorations,  but  the 
ruins  are  so  unintelligible  that  no  de- 
finite plan  can  be  laid  down.  The 
French  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  deserve  tlie  credit  of  making  known 
the  existence  of  these  baths;  they  cer- 
tainly merit  g^eat  praise  for  excavating 
.many  of  the  chambers,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  site  has  been  accessible  for 
centuries.  In  the  time  of  Leo  X.  some 
excavations  were  made  which  brought 
to  light  the  frescoes  of  the  corridors. 
In  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
Vasari  mentions  this  fact,  and  states 
that  Giovanni  and  Raphael  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  paintings,  that 
they  studied  and  copied  them  for  the 
Vatican.  The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
IS  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Home.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  even  later 
than  this  that  they  were  filled  up  by 
the  government  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming a  shelter  for  banditti ;  in  1776 
they  were  again  partially  opened  by 
Mirri,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  tiie 
paintings;  and  in  1813  the  whole  site 
was  cleared  as  we  now  see  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  interesting  frag- 
ments still  remain  buried  under  the 
accumulation  of  soil. 

Adjoining  the  baths  is  the  ruin  called 
the  Seite  Sak^  a  massive  building  of 
two  stories,  one  of  which  is  still  buried ; 
it  was  evidently  a  reservoir,  and  is,  per- 
haps, referable  to  the  original  palace  of 
Mecaenas.  In  later  times  it  probably 
supplied  the  Coliseum  and  the  Meta 
Sudans.  The  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rior is  peculiar  j  it  is  divided  into  nj"~ 
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parallel  compartmentt  by  eight  walli. 
These  compartments  communicate  by 
ibur  arched  apertures  in  each  wall, 
placed  so  as  to  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  thus  prevent  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  the  lateral  walls.  This  ar- 
rangement necessarily  allows  the  spec- 
tator, standing  in  the  tirst  chamber,  to 
look  through  all  of  them  at  once  in  an 
oblique  direction.  The  length  of  the 
central  compartment  is  stated  by  Nibby 
to  be  37  feet,  the  height  8  feet,  and  the 
bieadth  12^feet.  The  walls  still  retain 
the  incrustation  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  water ;  it  is  as  hard  as  iron,  and 
exhibits  three  distinct  deposits.  Near 
the  Selle  Sale  is  a  high  brick  ruin,  with 
two  rows  of  niches  for  statues ;  it  has 
been  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  which  will  enable  us  to 
identify  it 

/  ^   Tombs  and  Columbaria y^ 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus^  between  the 
^-  Via  de'  Pontefici  and  the  Strada  di  Ri- 
petta,  built  by  Augustus  himself  in  his 
sixth  consulate,  B.C.  27,  about  midway 
between  the  Via  Flamiuia  and  the  Ti- 
ber. It  is  a  circular  building,  stated  by 
the  Latin  writers  to  be  220  ancient  Ro- 
man feet  in  diameter.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  remarkable  monument 
ill  the  Campus  Martins,  and  says  that 
it  '*  was  raised  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion on  foundations  of  white  marble,  and 
covered  to  the  summit  with  evergre^i 
plantations.  A  bronze  statue  of  Augus- 
tus surmounted  the  whole.  Round  the 
inner  circumference  were  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  family  and  friends.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was  laid 
out  in  groves  and  public  walks.*'  The 
entrance  was  flanked  by  two  obelisks 
without  hieroglyphics,  of  which  one  is 
..-  now  standing  on  Monte  Cavallo,  the 
other  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  The  mausoleum  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  emperor  himself,  of  Mar- 
celluSjOctavia,  Agrippa,  Li  via,  Drusus, 
Germanicus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
We  know  from  Dion  Casiius  that  no 
one  was  buried  in  it  after  the  time  of 


Trajan.  The  firrt  mambeir  of  tiM  tm* 
perial  family  who  was  interred  in  it 
was  the  young  Marcellui,  who  d^d 
A.D.  22;  and  so  long  as  one  atone  is 
standing  above  another,  the  spot  will 
be  hallowed  in  the  esthnation  of  the 
scholar,  by  those  memorable  lioee  of 
Virgil,  in  which  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  newly  erected  tomb  : 

"  Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad 
urbem 
Campm  agct  gemitus  1  vel  qa»,  Tlberine. 

Funera,  quum  ttimulum  pneterlabere  ra- 

centem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliacfi  quisqaam  de  gente  Latinos 
la  tantem  ape  toilet  avos;  nee  Bomola 

quondum 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alamno. 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque 

bello 
Dexteral    non  illi  se   quisqnam  impmc 

tulisset 
ObviuB  armato,  sea  quum  pedes  iret  in 

hostem. 
Sea  spomautis  equi  foderet  eakaribns  ar^ 

mos. 
Hea.  miaerande  puer !  si  qua  fata  aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu  Murcelltts  eris." 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  ruined  by  Robert  Guiscard; 
it  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Colonna  fa-"" 
mily,  who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  used  as  an 
amphitheatre  for  bull-fights,  until  the 
time  of  Pius  VI IL,  by  whom  all  spec- 
tacles of  that  kind  were  finally  sup- 
pressed; it  is  now  used  for  displays  of  ^ 
fire* works,  or  for  the  exhibitions  of 
some  tight-rope  dancer !  The  ruin  is 
so  surrounded  by  houses  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  examine  it,  or  form  any  idea 
of  its  original  magnifcence.  The  most 
accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Valdambrini.  The  modem 
entrance  to  the  arena  is  through  the 
Palazzo  Corea  in  the  Via  de'  Pontefici :  ' 
the  passage  is  entirely  paved  with  green 
basalt.  The  walls  are  of  immense 
thickness,  and,  though  the  interior  i| 
evidently  filled  up  with  rubbish,  it  is 
sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  many 
thousand  persons.  The  only  remains 
now  visible,  in  addition  to  the  circular 
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wall,  are  some  masset  of  reticulated 
work  in  tufa,  beneath  the  modern 
8eat9  for  the  spectators.  Dependent  on 
thia  mausoleum  was  the  Bustum,  a  fu- 
neral pile  mentioned  by  Strabo,  on 
-'"  which  the  imperial  bodies  were  burned. 
The  site  of  this  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century,  between  the  church  of 
San  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  and  the  end  of 
the  Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of 
travertine  were  found,  bearing  the  names 
of  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
Two  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican,  where  they  serve  as  pedestals 
to  two  statues  in  the  Sala  di  Giove. 
One  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

TI.     CAESAR    GERMANICI   CAESARIS    .    F 

CREMATVS  EST.  The  othcr  is  imper- 
fect; but  the  following  is  still  legi- 
ble : LIVILLA     GERMANICI    C  .    .   .   . 

Hic  siTA  EST.  Among  the  remark- 
able circumstances  which  have  invested 
so  many  monuments  of  Italy  with  pe- 
culiar interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
not  the  least  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Palazzo  Curea,  adjoining  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
place  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land service  was  publicly  performed  in 
Rome. 

Thmb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaceg,  outside 
^^  ihe  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
oana,  the  present  road  to  Naples  by 
Frosinone.  This  very  curious  monu- 
ment was  recently  discovered  imbedded 
in  the  walls  built  by  Honorius,  A.  d. 
402,  close  to  the  colossal  monument  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct ;  it  was  conse- 
quently so  effectually  concealed  that 
its  existence  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  older  antiquaries.  It  is  a  quadri- 
lateral building  of  three  stories  or  divi- 
sions, covered  with  slabs  of  travertine. 
The  first  story  is  plain.  The  second  is 
composed  of  stone  mortars,  used  by 
bakers  for  kneading  the  dough.  On  the 
band  which  separates  this  division  from 
the  third  is  the  following  inscription, 
which  is  repeated  on  each  of  the  four 
faces  of  the   tomb: — est  hoc   moni- 

MENTVM  MARCEI  VEROILEI  EVRYSACIS 
PI9T0RIS    RBDEMTORIS  APPARET.      The 

third  division  contains  three  rows  of 
stone  mortars,  placed  on  their  sides,  so 


that  their  mouths  face  the  spectator ; 
they  formerly  contained  a  stone  ball  to 
represent  the  dough.  The  angles  are 
terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting  a 
frieze,  with  a  band  forming  a  line  of  • 
round  loaves.  The  frieze  still  retains 
several  fragments  of  interesting  hm^ 
reliefs,  representing  the  various  opera- 
tions of  baking,  from  the  carrying  of 
the  corn  to  the  mill  to  the  final  weigh* 
ing  and  distribution  of  the  bread.  On 
the  front  is  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  with  a  sarcopha- 
gus containing  a  representation  of  a - 
bread-basket  which  held  the  a^es, 
and  the  following  inscription  :-^fvit 

ATISTIA  VXOR  MIHEI  FEMINA  OPITVMA 
VEIXSIT  QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAE 
QVOD  SVPERANT   SVNT   IN  HOC  PANARO. 

The  form  of  the  whole  monument  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  to  typify 
the  ancient  Panariumy  or  bread-basket, 
to  which  opinion  the  concluding  words 
of  this  inscription  give  considerable 
weight.  The  workmanship  indicates 
the  first  age  of  the  empire,  and  very 
probably  the  time  of  Augustus.  Alto- 
gether the  monument  is  a  valuable  il- 
lustration of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

Tomb  of  Bibulus. — One  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  It  forms  part  of  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  Marforio, 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  was 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  TuUius;  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  it  stood  without  the  walls, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in 
regard  to  tombs,  and  that  it  was  close  to 
the  ancient  Porta  Ratumena.  It  is  a 
massive  building  of  two  stories,  in  the 
Doric  style,  constructed  of  travertine. 
The  lower  story  is  buried  beneath  the 
present  level ;  the  upper  is  decorated 
with  four  pilasters  diminishing  towards 
the  capitals;  part  of  the  entablature 
and  ornamented  frieze  are  still  standii^. 
In  the  centre  is  a  niche  or  doorway, 
with  a  moulded  architrave.  Betweeu 
the  pilasters  is  an  inscription,  recording 
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that  it  wai  erected  at  the  pablic  ex- 
pense to  C.  Pobliciiit  Bibulm,  the 
plnbeian  asdile,  **  bofioris  yirtutisque 
canta.'*  This  tomb  cannot  be  much 
Urn  than  2000  years  old. 

Nearly  oppoBiief  in  the  Via  Marforio, 
.  are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called  the  Thmb  of  the  CktutUan  Family, 
It  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin ;  but  some 
subterranean  raults  under  th«  modem 
dwelling  are  still  visible,  which  evi- 
dently formed  part  of  the  tomb.  The 
yiaminian  Way  passed  between  these 
tomba  in  its  course  to  the  Capitol. 

Tbmh  of  Ctecika  Metella,  about  two 
\  •  miles  from  the  Porta  S .  Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  circus  of  Romulus;  erected  nine- 
teai  centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus, 
and  daughter  of  Quintus  MeteUus,  who 
obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus  for 
his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  66.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  monuments  of  Rome,  and 
so  great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
built  for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the 
eactremity  of  a  remarkable  stream  of 
lava,  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
some  crater  in  t^  neighbourhood  of 
Albano.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
..  feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  buried  beneath  the  soil.  This  base- 
ment is  composed  of  small  stones  and 
fragments  of  brick,  strengthened  by 
large  square  key-stones,  which  project 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  mass.  The 
external  coating  was  stripped  at  various 
times  for  making  lime,  and  Urban  V  III. 
(Barberini)  removed  the  larger  masses^ 
to  erect  the  fountain  of  Trevi.  The 
circular  part  of  the  tomb  is  constructed 
of  magniticent  blocks  of  the  finest  tra- 
vertine, much  larger  than  they  seem,  as 
each  block  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
squares;  they  are  fitted  togetiier  with 
the  greatest  precision,  entirely  without 
cement.  It  has  a  beautiful  frieze  and 
cornice,  from  which  a  conical  roof  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung.  The  battle- 
ments which  have  usurped  its  place 
were  built  by  Boniface  VI 11.  (Gaetani) 


in  the  thirteenth  tsenfury,  wiim  xbe  tomb 
was  converted  into  a  Ibitress.  The  fVieae 
is  decorated  with  bat-relieft  in  white 
marble,  representing  festoons  alter-  . 
iiating  with  bulls'  brads,  from  whence 
the  tower  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
modem  name  of  "  Capo  di  Bove."  On 
a  panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  of 
the  Appian,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :—c  a  eciliae  Q.  CRETICI  .  P  ME- 
TELLAE  .  CBASSi.  Immediately  over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing a  tro{^y ;  on  one  side  is  a  figure  of 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield ;  under- 
neath is  a  captive  bound,  in  a  sitting  - 
posture ;  the  figures  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  have  been  destroyed.  The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends;  the  roof  hais  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  the  inclination  of  Uie  walls 
proves  that  it  was  conical.  The  dia- 
meter of  this  chamber  is  only  15  feet, 
so  that  the  walls  are  upwards  of  25  feet 
in  thickness.  The  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  now  standing  in  &e  court  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  was  found  in  it « 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  Lord 
Byron's  description  of  this  tomb,  in  the 
fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  is  one 
of  those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  whtcfa 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  his  genius  has  invested  the  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  even  to  the  most 
indifferent  of  English  travellers;  and 
th«re  are  few  who  will  not  agree  in  the 
remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  «  the 
voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound  more 
deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruined 
arches  of  Carthage,  than  the  strains  of 
the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken  shrines 
ancii'allen  statues  of  her  subduer." 

"  There  is  a   stem  round  tower  of  other 
days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone* 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'er- 

throwu; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  withUi 
its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  wo- 
man's grave. 
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But  wIm  was  sbe,  the  lady  of  flie  df«d. 
Tomb'd  in  a  palaoe  7  Was  she  chaste  and 

fair? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman's 

bed? 
What  race  of  chieCi  and  heroes  did  she 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 

heir? 
How  lived— how  loved— how  dted  ahe? 

Was  she  not 
So  honoured— and  conspicuonsly  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  tu  commemorate  a  more  ttian  mortal 

lot? 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be, 

bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  pondenras 

tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  u  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye.  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  f.ivouritea— early  death} 

yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hecHc  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf- 
like red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — ^with  the  ^ver 

gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
it  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  h«r  proud 

array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and 

eyed 
By  Rome — but  whither  would  Ocn^ecture 

stniy? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :    Behold  his 

love  or  pride  1" 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Gaetani  fortress.  As  early 
as  die  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury die  Savelli  family  had  converted 
the  ruin  into  a  stronghold;  the  Gaetani, 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  and  built  those 
towers  and  battlemented  walls  which 
now  form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
massive  tomb  itself.  The  bulls^  heads, 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Gaetani, 
are  still  visible  on  die  walls,  and  are 
more  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
hiodem  name  of  the  ruin  than  the 
ornaments  of  the  frieze.  The  ruined 
Chapel,  with  its  round  window,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  many  of 
9ur  English  churches  of  the  same  pe- 


riod. It  was  fbimded  in  1)96  by  the 
Gaetani  &mily,  who  seem  to  have  con- 
verted the  locality  into  a  ccloay  of 
their  dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoin- 
ing the  tomb  are  some  fragments  of  a 
marble  monument,  discovered  in  1824, 
and  apparently  belonging  to  a  tomb 
similar  m  form  to  diat  of  Cncilia  Me- 
tella. The  pavement  of  the  Appian 
Way,  which  is  remarkably  perfect  at 
this  spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  ■ubterraneau  passage 
leading  from  the  fbrtress  to  the  cata- 
combs, supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Gaetani.  Near  this  tomb 
are  the  quarriet  of  lava  which  have 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  pavmg- 
stones  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
The  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  silix  of 
Pliny,  a  very  different  substauce  from 
the  tiiex  of  the  moderns,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals — Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nqiherine,  Gomp- 
tonite,  Gesmondite,  &e. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  will  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Sapienza, 
aind  in  the  cabinet  of  Monsignore  de* 
Medici- Spada,  one  of  the  most  disdn- 
guished  mineralogists  of  the  present 
day. 

Pyramid  of  Cait^  CetHui,  the  only 
pyramid  in  Rome,  situated  near  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Testaccio.  llie  spot  is  well  known  to 
every  EngHsh  traveller  as  the  Protest- 
ant burial-ground.  The  monument  is 
pardy  widiin  and  partly  outside  the 
walls  of  Aureliau,  woo  embodied  it  in 
his  line  of  fortificadons.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive pyramid  of  brick  and  tufo,  covered 
externally  with  slabs  of  white  Luna 
(Carrara)  marble,  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  two  feet  high,  now  perfecdy  black 
with  age.  It  stands  on  a  square  base- 
ment of  travertine  three  feet  high.  The 
height  of  the  monument  is  125  feet, 
the  breadth  at  the  base  100  feet.  The 
walls  are  nearly  28  feet  in  diickness. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  chamber,  20 
Roman  feet  by  15,  and  16  feet  high, 
with  a  stucco  ceiling  covered  with  ara* 
besques,  which  were  first  brought  to  light 
by  Ottavio  Falconierl  and  described  by 
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bim  in  kit  iaaimd  diitertoticn  mnneK»d 
to  the  work  of  Nardini.  Thete  ara- 
betquM  excited  great  interest  before 
^  diicovery  of  fhe  Pom^i  pint- 
ioM:  they  ttill  retain  their  original 
bnghtne»  of  colour,  thouf^ii  somewbat 
injured  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  and 
rroresent  four  female  figures  surrounding 
a  Victory,  with  vases  and  candelabra. 
.  The  entrance  is  in  the  centre.  At  the 
angles  are  two  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  discovered 
in  the  excavations  of  1663.  At  the 
other  angles  two  pedestals  with  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  which  are  now  pre- 
aerved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 
On  one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  a  colossal  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  There  are  two  ancient  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monument ;  the  first,  m 
letters  of  large  siae,  is  repeated  on  the 
«ast  and  west  sides  : — c.    cbstius  .  l. 

F.   rOB.  EPVLO  .  PB.   TB.     PL.   VH.  VIR. 

SPVLONVM.  The  other  is  on  the  south 
fronts  facing  the  road  to  Ostia,  the  an- 
cient  Via  Laurentiua:  it  records  the 
completion  4>f  the  pyramid  in  330 
days.  Tlie  letters  are  considerably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  former  inscrip- 
tion : — OPVS  .  AasOLVTVM  .  EX  .  TESTA- 
MENTO  .  DIBSVS  .  CCCXXX  AKBITBATV  . 
PONTI  .  P.    JP«    CLA  .  If  ELAB  .  HBRBDia  . 

ET  .  POTHi.  u  The  monument  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Cains 
Cestius  is  proved  by  these  inscriptions 
to  have  been  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 
praetor,  atribune  of  the  people,  and  oneof 
me  seven  epulones,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public  so- 
lemnities. He  was,  probably,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letter  to 
Atticus  from  Ephesus,  and  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Flaccus.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soil.  It  was 
cleared  and  repaired  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VIJ.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  has  recently  been  thrown 
open  to  the  road  by  the  present  pope. 

Tomb  of  St,  Consianiia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nescj  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great 


to  toatttaiti  the  tafnh  MtBnofkmgm  of  ^ 
porpfcyry,  now  in  tke  museom  ef  the  "^ 
Vatican,  and  in  which  the  ashes  of 
his  daughter  were  deposited.  The 
tomb  is  m  circular  -boilding,  dtco- 
rated  witli  mosaics.  It  was  supposed 
by  the  older  antiquaries  to  have  been 
originally  iuteaded  as  a  haptisietx  &r 
the  church  of  S.  Agnese.  it  has  also 
been  considered  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evi- 
dence afibrded  by  the  capitals  of  the 
double  Corinthian  columns  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  But  the  architecture 
IS  not  sufficiently  pure  to  give  innch 
weight  to  this  opinion ;  the  construction 
and  style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclu- 
sively to  indicate  the  decline  of  art 
under  Constantine,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It 
was  converted  into  a  church  by  Alex- 
ander IV. 

Tomb  of  the  Emprtut  St.  H9km,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  is  now  ^v 
called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  Irom  the 
pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which  are 
seen  in  the  roof.  Tlie  tradition  of  the 
church,  from  the  time  of  Bede  and 
Anastatius,  has  pointed  out  this  ruined 
mausoleum  as  the  tomb  of  the  Empress 
Helena.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  well-known  porphyry 

sarcophagus  in    the  Vatican  was   re 

moved  from  the  ruin  by  Anastatius  IV., 
and  deposited  in  St.  John  Lateran, 
whence  it  was  transfenred  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VI.  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall,  with 
walls  of  great  thickness.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  eight  niches.  From  inscrip- 
tions still  preserved,  it  appears  that  the 
spot  was  either  the  camp  or  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Equites  Singulares,  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  of  a  deceased  knight  and  his 
pa^e,  bean  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius 
Virunus,  *<Nat.  Noric.,''  suf^wsed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
the  existing  German  family  of  Volck- 
mark. 

The  Mavtokum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  celebrated  for-  ^ 
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•treii  of  Pftpal  Room.  This  maMive  edi-' 
lice  was  erected  by  Hadrian  about  a.d. 
130,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  the  aunt 
of  Nero.  The  idea  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing  bears  ample  proof  of  Hadrian's 
acquaintance    with    the    pyramids   of 

Egypt. 

•*  Turn  to  the  Mole  wliieh  Hadrian  rear'd  on 

l»iirh. 
Imperial  inim!c  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom  d  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !  How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from 

such  a  birth  1" 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  removed  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor  from  Puteoli,  where  they 
had  been  deported  in  a  temporary  se- 
pulchre in  Cicero's  villa.  Hadrian  died 
at  Baiae,  but  we  know  that  he  was  buried 
here  from  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius, 
who  says  that  he  was  interred  near  the 
^lian  bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had 
bimself  erected.  After  the  time  of 
Hadrian  it  became  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Antonines  and  of  many  of  their  success- 
ons  down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  An- 
toninus Pius  was  buried  here  a.d.  161 : 
Marcus  Aurelius,  180;  Commodus, 
192;  Septimius  Severus,  211;  Geta, 
212 ;  and  Caracalla,  a.d.  217.  It  is  a 
massive  circular  tower,  188  feet  in  dia- 
meter, built  of  solid  peperino,  and 
standing  on  a  square  basement,  each 
side  of  which  is  253  feet  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  despoiled,  is  the  old- 
est writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned. 
His  description  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  *<  It  is  built," 
he  says,  ''of  Parian  marble ;  the  square 
blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other  without 
any  cement.  It  has  four  equal  sides, 
each  a  stone's  throw  in  length.  In 
height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of  the 
city.    On  the  summit  are  statues  of 


men  and  horses,  of  admirable  workman- 
ship, in  Parian  marble.*'  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  considerably  before  his  time, 
but  without  injury  to  the  decorations'; 
and  he  tells  us,  in  a  remarkable  passage, 
that  in  the  subsequent  wars  against  the 
Goths  the  statues  were  torn  from  their  . 
pedestals  by  the  besieged,  and  thrown 
down  upon  their  assailants.  The  first 
fortress  dates  probably  from  the  time 
of  Honorius,  A.D.  423.  In  the  wars  of 
Justinian  we  know  that  it  was  succes- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks,  and  that  it  at  length  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Exarchs  as  the  ' 
citadel  of  Rome.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  while  Gregory  the  Great  was 
engaged  in  a  procession  to  St.  Peter's 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  a  solemn 
service  to  avert  the  pestilence  which 
followed  the  inundation  of  689,  the 
Archangel  Michael  appeared  to  him  in 
a  Vision  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
fortress,  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his 
sword,  to  signify  that  the  plague  was 
stayed.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  pope  erected  a  chapel  on  the 
summit,  which  was  subsequently  super- 
seded by  a  statue  of  the  archangel. 
The  name  of  St.  Angelo  was  of  course 
derived  from  this  circumgtance,  but  it 
was  not  applied  for  many  centuries 
after  the  event.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  The-  ^ 
odora  and  Marozia,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  of  those  events  which  have 
made  their  names  infamous  in  history. 
John  XII.,  the  grandson  of  the  latter, 
about  A.D.  955,  was  the  first  pope  who 
occupied  it  as  a  place  of  military 
strength.  In  985  it  was  seized  by 
Crescenzio  Nomentano,  the  consul,  who 
increased  the  fortifications  to  defend 
himself  against  the  emperor,  Otho  III., 
who  had  marched  an  army  into  Rome 
in  defence  of  the  pope.  From  this 
usurper  it  acquired  toe  title  of  the  ' 
CasteUo  di  Crescenzio,  under  which 
name  it  'is  described  by  several  old 
writers.  The  history  of  the  fortress 
from  this  time  would  be  little  less  than 
an  epitome  of  th^  history  of  Rome 
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from  the  tenth  century,  through  the 
troubles  of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  in  the  ele- 
Tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  held 
by  the  Orsini.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1378,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  cardinals  who  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  Urban  VI.  Boniface  IX.  re- 
paired the  fortress,  and  Alexander  VI. 
(Borgia)  about  the  year  1500  raised  the 
tower,  and  strengthened  the  base  by 
erecting  the  bulwark  of  travertine  be- 
tween it  and  the  bridge ;  he  completed 
/  ylthe  covered  gallery  from  the  castle  to  the 
Vatican,  begun  by  John  XXIII.  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Leonine  walls.  Ur- 
banVIII.  (Barberini),  a.d.  1644,  added 
a  roof  to  this  gallery,  constructed  the 
immense  outworks  of  the  fortress  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  completed 
the  fortifications  by  furnishing  them 
,.  with  cannon  cast  out  of  the  bronze  of 
the  Pantheon.  The  ancient  portion  of 
the  building,  as  we  now  see  it,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  these  addi- 
tions of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  modem.  The  ancient 
basement  was  laid  open  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  peperino 
mixed  with  brick -work.  About  the 
same  time  excavations  were  commenced 
in  the  interior,  which  were  attended 
with  very  interesting  results.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  immense  mass  con- 
tained two  small  sepulchral  chambers 
in  the  centre,  and  that  the  ancient  door- 
way was  placed  immediately  opposite 
the  bridge.  These  chambers  were  ap- 
proached by  spiral  passages  or  corri- 
dors. We  may  now  descend,  with  the 
aid  of  torches,  by  these  passages,  to  the 
original  entrance.  The  passages  are 
thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  built 
of  brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still 
retain  traces  of  their  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic 
with  which  they  were  paved.  They 
were  lighted  by  two  perpendicular  py- 
ramidal apertures,  which  serve  to  show 
the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  entrance  is  a  massive  and  very 
lofty  arch  of  travertine..  Opposite  the 
doorway  is  a  niche  which  probably  con- 


tained a  statue,  as  the  colossal  head  of 
Hadrian,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  "^ 
here.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is 
lighted  by  two  windows  perforated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  excavations 
have  laid  open  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
level,  and  the  lateral  niches  are  seen 
by  descending  into  the  cells  beneath  the 
stepsr  The  workmanship  is  of  the  best 
kind :  tlie  immense  blocks  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
holes  visible  in  the  walls,  and  the  rich 
ornaments  discovered  in  the  excavations, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with  mar- 
ble. Among  the  objects  found  at  va- 
rious times  among  the  ruins  we  may 
mention  the  large  granite  sarcophagus 
and  the  bust  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Vatican ; 
the  Barberini  Faun,  now  at  Munich ; " 
the  Dancing  Faun  of  the  Florence  Gal- 
lery ;  and  the  porphyry  urn  in  the 
Lateran,  removed  by  Innocent  II.  for 
his  own  tomb.  In  ihe  modem  part  of 
the  building,  the  saloon,  painted  in 
fresco  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  is  almost 
the  only  object  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. From  the  summit  of  the  castle 
tlie  view  is  one  of  the  very  finest  on  this 
side  of  Rome ;  there  is  no  point  from  - 
which  the  gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican  is  seen  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage. The  bronze  statue  of  the  arch- 
angel was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wendchefeld  for  Benedict  XIV.  The 
celebrated  girandota^  displayed  from 
the  castle  at  Easter,  and  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  on  the  28th  and  > 
29th  of  June,  is  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world :  each  of  the 
two  great  discharges,  to  which  this  term 
is  properly  applied,  contains  no  less 
than  4500  rockets.  The  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  was  for  some  years  the  princi- 
pal state  prison  of  the  papal  government, 
but  latterly  the  political  oflenders  have 
been  sent  to  Civita  Castellana.  It  will 
hold  150  prisoners,  but  there  are  seldom 
half  that  number  actually  confined.  By  , 
the  last  returns  there  were  only  thirty- 
six  prisoners :  of  whom  seven  were  con- 
fined for  homicide,  seventeen  for  wound- 
ing, seven  for  theft,  two  for  resisting  the 
police,  and  three  for  other  crimes.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military  posi- 
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tioQ  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  it 
is  considered  by  engineers  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  defence  against  the  im- 
prored  system  of  modem  warfare.  Ne- 
vertheless, during  the  troubles  of  the 
last  French  invasion  it  had  nearly  be- 
come  signalised  by  an  act  of  heroism 
whicli  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Before 
the  storm  had  burst  upon  Rome,  the  late 
CaptPfyffer,the  commanderof  tbeSwiss 
guard,  by  whose  family  the  captaincy 
of  that  celebrated  corps  has  been  held 
for  at  least  200  years,  entreated  the 
pope  to  allow  him  to  defend  the  castle 
a^inst  the  army  of  France.  The  pope 
wisely  declined  the  offer,  for  those  who 
knew  the  gallant  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Altishofen  were  convinced 
that  he  would  have  blown  up  the  for- 
tress rather  than  surrender.  It  is  neces< 
sary  to  obtain  permission  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  -castle:  this  is  seldom 
refused  on  application  to  the  governor, 
who  appoints  an  officer  to  accompany 
the  stranger  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  fortress. 

Tomb  of  Pla$aut»,  on  the  road  to  Ti- 
voli,  close  to  the  Ponte  Lucano.  This 
^^  picturesque  ruin  combines  so  happily 
with  the  bridge,  that  it  has  long  been 
one  of  the  favoured  subjects  of  the  land- 
scape artists  of  all  countries.  It  resem- 
bles the  tomb  of  CsBcilia  Metella  in 
form  and  structure,  being  a  circular 
building  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine.  It  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  at  the  lower  part  with  a 
series  of  engaged  columns:  some  of 
them  still  remain,  with  .two  inscriptions 
between  them  ;  one  to  M.  PlautiusJSil* 
vauus,  the  tribune ;  the  other  to  Titus 
Plautius  Silvanus,  who  accomiianied 
Claudius  on  his  expedition  to  Britain. 
The  battlemeuted  walls  at  the  summit 
were  added  by  Pius  11.,  who  converted 
the  ruin  into  a  fortress  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Tomb  of  SeipiOf  in  a  vinevard  near 
^^^  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  left  of 
the  Appian,  marked  by  a  solitary  cy- 
press tree,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet  disco- 
vered. In  1615  an  inscription  on  red 
peperino,  now  in  the  Barberini  palace, 


was  discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing 
the  name  of  L.  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus.  At  that  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  tomb  was  situated  on 
another  part  of  the  Appian,  and  Maffei 
and  other  antiquaries  of  the  period  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  inscription 
a  forgery.  In  1780  another  inscription 
was  dug  up  accidentally  on  the  same 
spot,  which  left  no  doubt  that  the  sepuU 
chre  of  the  illustrious  family  was  not  far 
distant.  Further  excavations  were  com- 
menced, and  the  tomb  and  its  sarcophagi 
were  brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one  and 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discoveied,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tafa,  with  six  sarco- 
phagi and  nuBMrous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  found  opposite  to 
the  modem  one,  and  facing  the  Via  La- 
tina :  it  has  a  solid  arch  constructed  of 
eleven  blocks  of  peperino,  resting  on  half 
colunms  of  the  same  material,  and  sup- 
porting a  plain  moulding.  Upon  this 
rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column,  indi- 
cating a  second  story.  In  one  of  the 
recesses  was  found  the  celebrated  sarco- 
phagus of  coarse  peperino,  bearing  the 
name  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  well  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  numerous  models.  The 
chambers  now  contain  nothing  beyond 
the  inscriptions  attached  to  the  different 
recesses  in  the  place  of  the  originals, 
which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Va- 
tican, together  with  the  sarcophagi  and 
a  laurelled  bust,  long  suf^xMed  to  be 
that  of  Ennius. 

"The  ScipiM*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  septdchTes  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  neroic  dwellers." 

CAn/tftf  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  {he  tomb  some  additions 
of  brick-work  may  be  recognised,  with 
some  works  of  a  later  period.  Several 
inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  per- 
sons having  no  connexion  with  the  Sci- 
pio family  have  also  been  discovered, 
which  are  considered  to  prove  that  the 
sepulchre  was  used  by  intruders  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  not 
buried  here,  but  at  literoum,  where  he 
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died.  Thif  tomb  was  ably  illottrated 
bj  Phranesi  in  1785,  and  bai  been  sub- 
sequently described  by  Lanai,  Visconti, 
and  other  learned  arehasologists.  The 
Cohanbararm  in  this  vineyard  is  de- 
scribed under  that  head  in  the  next 
page. 

Thmb  of  th$  ServUii,  on  the  Appian, 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of 
OsBcilia  Metella.  It  was  discovered 
aaEid  restored  by  Canova  in  1808.  The 
fbllowing  is  the  inscription  which  iden- 
tified the  tomb  wim  this  illustrious 
republican  family :  —  m.   sesyilivs  . 

QTAETYS  .  DE  .  9TA.  PBCTNIA  ,  PBCIT. 

Minor  7bm6«  sn  the  jfypian, — Of  all 
the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Appian 
was  the  most  remarkaUe  for  the  num- 
ber and  brilliancy  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  which  lined  the  road,  like 
those  which  we  see  in  the  Street  of  &e 
Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many  of  these  are 
now  mere  masses  of  brick-work,  which 
hare  defied  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries.  They  are  consequently 
without  names,  and  as  they  all  bear  a 
strong  general  resemblance,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  a  peurticular  de- 
scription of  each  ruin.  The  most  im- 
portant tombs  upon  the  Appian,  recorded 
by  the  Latui  writers,  are  those  of  Scipio, 
CsBcilia  Metella,  the  Servilii,  and  Cala- 
tinns.  In  the  Tusculan  Disputations, 
Cicero  alludes  to  them  in  the  following 
passage : — "  When  you  go  out  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  see  the  tombs  of 
Calatinus,  the  Scipios,  the  Servilii,  and 
^  Metelli,  can  you  consider  that  the 
buried  inmates  are  unhappy?**  The 
only  one  of  the  four  still  undiscovered 
is  that  of  Calatinus;  the  others  are 
clearly  identified,  and  are  described 
above.  On  each  side  of  the  road  are 
several  ruins  of  minor  tombs  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  and  no  light  probably 
will  now  be  thrown  upon  them.  There 
is  one,  however,  close  to  the  classical 
stream  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  *<  brevissimus  Almo,"  which  has 
been  considered  the  Tomb  of  PritciUay 
the  wife  of  Abascantius,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  situated  on  this  road.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Statins  in  the  fc^lowing 
passage: 


"  Hk  te,  Sitenio  vehttam  iliolUter  Mtro. 
BximilM  «oiijiix«  aee  enlm  fUmtttfa  bvsts 
Qamoreaqoe  rogi  potuit  perferve.  bwSo 
Composuit.  PriaciUa,  toro.^' 

Opposite  the  thnrch  of  Domine  Quo 
Vadis  are  the  remains  of  anotlKr  tomb^ 
long  considered  to  be  that  of  Seipia 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  dneovered.  v- 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  the  mid" 
dk  ages  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tix^ 
cular  building  ikced  widi  travertine,  and 
stands  on  a  square  basement  ft  had 
twelve  niches  for  statues  and  a  circular 
roof.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano  is  a  maanve  ruin 
called  the  Tomb  ff  Horatia  ;  but  the  — 
construction  of  the  building  and  Hw 
fragments  of  marble  and  omamente 
which  have  been  found  near  it  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  an  imperial  work : 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  ruin  on  this 
road  to  which  the  name  of  Horatia  has 
not  been  applied. 

CoUtmbaria, — On  all  the  great  roads 
of  ancient  Rome  considerable  numbers' — ^, 
of  these  sepulchres  have  been  found,  ^ 
particularly  on  the  Appian  and  Latin  • 
Ways.  They  bear  so  great  a  similarity 
to  each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  ^>ply  t« 
all.  They  were  called  Columbnria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem-  _ . 
bling  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  These 
niches  contained  the  oU^i  or  urns,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  depo- 
sited. In  some  cases  the  names  we 
found  on  the  urns,  but  they  are  moap 
generally  met  with  in  inscriptions  plaawt 
over  the  niches.  These  Columbsri% 
from  their  construction,  were  capable 
of  containing  the  remains  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons :  they  were  particularly 
set  apart  for  the  slaves  and  frecdmna, 
and  were  usually  built  near  the  tonAs 
of  their  masters.  The  foUowing  are  the 
most  remarkable : — 

Cohanbarium  in  the  FiUa  di  lAtsfumOy^^ 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  v- 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  This  is  t^e 
most  perfect  Columbarium  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome:  it  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  accidental  oircumstanee 
which  k^  it  so  long  concealed,  having 
been  buried  ibr  oentories  under  the 
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bere,  tii«  olltB  and  tiieiiiieriptioiis»  have 
been  jadicuHial3F  aUoired  to  remain  in 
their  original  positions ;  the  only  thing 
removed  is  a  remarkarble  glass  venel 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  which  hae 
been  r^laced  by  an  exact  copy  of  mo- 
dem workmanship.  The  inscriptions, 
which  are  very  numerous,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
The  interior  is  pavdy  painted  with  ara- 
besques. Altogether  wis  columbarium 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  which  the 
stranger  ha»  an  opportvoxty  of  eza* 
mining. 

Cobtmbarkim  of  Ludu*  AmmtitUf 
&c — Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temjde  of  Minerva  Mectica  are  two 
Columbaria  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  That  on  the  left  hand  was 
constructed  (a.d.  6)  by  L.  Arruntiin^ 
the  consul,  to  receive  the  ashes  of  his 
freedmen  and  slaves,  as  we  team  by  an 
inscription  found  over  the  entrance  in 
1736.  it  has  two  small  subterranean 
chambers  with  cinerary  urasi  The 
other  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
different  plebeian  fiMnilies:  it  consists 
of  a  single  chamber,  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  on  the  walU,  and  a 
painted  ceiling.  It  haa  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  urns  and  the  insoripfeions 
may  still  be  seen  in  their  original  posi- 
tions. 

Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  an<»ent  Rome  are 
at  once  so  picturesque  aad  so  stupen- 
dous as  the  Aqueducts,  and  many  tra^ 
vellers  are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  gigantic  arches,  be- 
striding the  desolate  plain  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  than  with  any  ru'n)  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  {winoipal 
ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order.  With  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  ftrst,  some  vestiges  of  all 
of  them  still  remain. 

1.  jiqua  Appia,  the  first  aqueduct  in 
Rome,  constructed  by  Apjaus  Clau- 
dius CsBCus,  B.C.  312,  after  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  ita 
soivce  near  Palestrina,  and  was  en* 
tirely  subterraneaa,  except  a  small  por- 
tion near  the  Porta  Capeaa.  No  traces 
are  now  visible. 


accunMxlatioii  c^  soil.  It  consists  of  a 
sqttareohamber  of  travertine  ornamented 
wi&  a  cornice  :  it  has  three  marble  sar- 
cophagi covered  with  basHreliefs  of  re- 
matlcaibie  workmanship,  and  still  con^ 
taining'  ikeletons.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed,  ta  have  been  circular,  has  en* 
thely  disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best  kind, 
but  nothing  has  been  discovered  which 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its 
cooistractiwi. 

Gohtmbarium  in  tke  FUta  Pamfiti- 
lAorib.-*  A  very  interesting  and  exten- 
sive series  of  sepulchral  chambers  were 
discovered  a  tvm  years  back  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa,  but  to  the  regret 
of  idl  the  antiquaries  they  have  recently 
been  destroyea.  The  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, have  been  collected  and  preserved 
in  the  park.  Several  tombs  were  found 
near  the  Columbarium  marking  tile 
kne  of  the  Anrelian  Way. 

Columbarium  of  the  Slave*  of  At^fua- 
iu9,  on  the  Appian,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  vineyard.  It  had  three 
chambers,  one  of  which  contained  six 
rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Several  in- 
scriptions were  fbimd,  but  most  of  them, 
together  with  the  sculptures  and  mar- 
Ides,  have  been  removed.  Three  plates 
of  this  Columbarium  have  been  pub 
lisbed  by  Piranesi. 

Cobtmbftrium  of  the  Liberti  of  Livia, 
^  abo  situated  on  the  Appian,  in  the  last 
vineyard  on  the  left  hand  before  we 
descend  to  the  church  oi  St  Sebastian. 
It  was  discovered  in  1726,  and  was 
jusdy  considered  by  the  antiquaries  as 
a  valuable  relic ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
cently destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  the 
building  now  exists.  It  is  well  known 
by  ^e  works  of  Qorio  and  Paanesi ; 
^  latter  published  upwards  of  300 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins, 
most  of  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  and  Ca)Htoline  museums. 

Cvkmharwm  €f  Cneku  Pompomut 
v^  Hylniy  and  of  Pompouia  FUaHna,  in  the 
same  vineyard  which  ccmtains  the  tond) 
of  Scipio.  It  was  discovered  in  1830 
almost  XD  an  entire  state.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  mosaic  reoords  the  names  of  the 
fbundeis.    The  different  objects  found 
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2.  Amio  Fehm,  conttnicted  by  Mao- 
]hu  Corius  Dentalus,  B.C.  272.  It  had 
iti  source  abore  TiTc4i,  and  pursued  a 
coniieof  43imkttotbewaUf  of  Rome: 
only  221  pttcet  were  above  ground.  The 
only  fmgwaent  now  Turible  is  this  very 
portion  near  the  Porta  Maggiove. 

3.  jiqua  Marcia,  constructed  by  Q. 
Martius  Rex,  the  Censor,  bx.  14d. 
Its  source  was  between  Tivoli  and  Su- 
biaeo.  It  was  upwards  oi  60  miles 
long,  and  entirely  anbtenanean  except 
the  lastaix  miles.  This  portion  is  that 
magnificent  line  of  arches  which  still 

'  form  so  grand  a  feature  of  the  Cam- 
pagna;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
belieTtng  that  «  great  portion  of  the 
existing  ai^iseduet  belongs  to  the  ti>«e 
of  Augustus.  The  arches  now  stand- 
ing  are  built  of  peperino.  Near  the 
Aroo  Furbo,  on  the  road  to  Frascati, 
this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by  the  Clau- 
dian,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  in  some 
places.  The  specus  or  channel  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fsagment  at  the 
Porta  liaggiore. 

4.  Aqma  Tepmh,  constructed  by 
Gneins  ^Senriltus  Cepio,  and  Cassius 
Loiiginnsy  b.c.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  Tusculum,  and  was  carried  into 
Rome  over  ^  Mardan  arches.  The 
^Moos  may  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  between  those  of  the  Marcian 
and  the  Julian. 

^  ^fwa /kImi,  constructed  by  Agrip- 
pa,  B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Angnsttts.  Its  source  was  very  near 
tiiat  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the  water  was 
conveyed  in  a  channel  constructed  above 
that  aqueduct,  and  consequently  upon 
the  ICarcian  arches.  The  specus  may 
also  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

6.  Amia  Firgo,  liliiewise  constructed 
by  Agnppa  for  the  use  of  his  baths. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  tradition 
that  its  source  near  the  Anio,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome^  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  virgin  to  some  soldiers 
of  Agrippa.  This  source  may  still  be 
traced  near  the  Torre  Salona  on  the 
Via  Collatina.  Its  course  is  subter- 
ranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
7000  paces.    It  was  restored  by  Ni- 


cholas V.,  under  the  name  of  the  Ae^»a 
Ftrgmt,  and  is  still  in  use.  Its  water 
is  the  best  in  Rome,  and  supplies  thir- 
teen fountains,  including  the  Fontana 
Trevi,  that  of  the  Piana  Navona,  that  ^^ 
of  the  Piazia  Famese,  and  the  Bar* 
caccia  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

7.  Aqma  Akietma,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tihcje, 
for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia.  It  was 
afterwards  testQtcd  by  Trajan,  who  in- 
troduced a  new  stream  from  the  lsk9  of 
Bracciano;  The  ancient  source  was  at 
the  Lacas  Alsietinus,  supposed  to  be 
the  Lago  di  Martignano,  near  Baecano. 
It  was  about  twenty-two  miles  long. 
It  was  again  restored  by  the  pops*,  and 
now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under  ^le 
name  of  the  Ao^ma  Pmitia,  It  suf^liet  — 
the  fountains  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  and 
the  Fontana  Paola  on  tiw  Montorio. 

8.  Aqua  Chmeka,  founded  by  Ca- 
ligula, continued  and  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  a.i>.  51.  Its  source 
was  on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  It  pur- 
sued a  course  of  more  than  {artf-mx 
miles  in  length.  For  about  thirty-six 
miles  it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the 
remaining  ten  miles  it  was  carried  over 
arches.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  a 
line  of  arches  no  less  than  six  miles  in 
length  still  bestrides  the  Campagna^ 
forming  the  grandest  ruin  beyond  die 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  r^iaiied  by 
Septimiiis  Severus  and  by  Caraoalla. 
Sixtus  V.  availed  himself  of  its  arches 
in  constructing  his  Aeqtta  Feiice^  which 
has  its  source  near  the  Osteria  de'  Pan- 
tani,  on  the  road  to  Palestrina,  and  mxp'  ^ 
plies  the  Fontana  de*  Termini,  near  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  Triton  in  ^e 
Piazza  Barberini,  the  fountain  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  twenty-four  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

9.  Anio  Nmmtf  also  built  by  Clau- 
dius. Its  source  was  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis^ beyond  that  of  the  ClaudiaKb 
It  was  the  loi^est  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
puisiuiig  a  circuit  of  no  less  tfann  sixty* 
two  miles,  of  which  £mrty*eight  wem 
subterranean.  The  specus  may  still:  be  ^ 
seen  above  that  of  the  Claudian  in  the 
arch  of  the  Porta  Maggiore. 
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Mmcbllamboos. 
Tarpeian  Rock, —  On  the  toathem 
sammit  of  the  Capitoline,  which  faces 
4iie  Tiber  and  the  Aventine  and  is  now 
called  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  still  find 
thts  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
and  covered  with  dirty  buildings,  and 
the  soil  has  accumulated  in  considerable 
quantities  at  the  base;  but  enough  re* 
maiiis  to  mark 

•♦  the  steep 
TiqpeilM,  Ittest  ||^1  of  Treason's  nee, 
Th«  pn>«K»  itary  whenee  the  Traitor's  leap 
. ,  Cured  all  ambition."         Otilig  Harold, 

There  are  two  precipices  now  visible  ; 
ascending  from  the  Tor  de*  Specohi  we 
proceed  by  the  Via  delk  Rupe  Tarpeia, 

^^  and  pass  through  a  court«yaid,  from 
which  one  front  of  the  nrecipice  may  be 
•een,  beneath  the  Palaizo  Cafiarelli. 
On  the  other  side  «of  the  hill,  towards 
the  river,  in  a  garden  on  the  Monte 
Caprino,  we  may  look  down  on  an 
abrupt  precipice  which  cannot  be  much 
Jess  man  seventy  fleet  in  height.  It  con- 
fiats  of  a  mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
belongii^  to  the  most  ancient  igneous 
productions  <^  the  Latian  volcanoe. 
Tkas  is  the  cliff  shown  to  strangers  .as 
the  Monte  Tarpna,  and  as  we  know 
that  criminals  were  thrown  down  from 
that,  part  of  the  Capitoline  which  was 
-nearest  to  the  Tibei^  there  would  seem 
to  be  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
"Traitor's  leap.** 
Mamertine  PrmaUy  on  the  declivity 

V  of  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
state-prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
works  of  the  kingly  period :  it  is  built 
like  ^  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  massioe 
atyle  of  Etruscan  Architecture.  It  was 
begun,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  by  Ancus 
Martins,  and  enlaxged  by  Sorvius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Tullian.  The  Prussian  antiquaries  seem 
to  doubt  whether  the  existing  chambers 
are 'as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Ancus 
Martins;  and  many  judicious  writets 
agree  in  the  belief  that  the  prisons  were 
formeily  more  extensive  than  we  now 
<ee  them.  The  i:qpper  cell  is  far  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
additional  chambers  might  probably  be 


discovered  by  excavations  under  the 
hill.  Idvy  mentions  the  prisons  of  Ser* 
vius  Tullius  in  the  following  interest^ 
ing  passage  (lib.  i.,  cap.  33) : — *^  Carotr 
ad  terrorem  iMcruo$nti§  audacim,  nudia 
Kr6tf,  iwtmhuni  Foro^  miifioatur.^^  In 
another  passage,  .in  his  thirty-fourth 
book,  descritmig  the  punishment  of 
Quintals  Pleminius,  he  says,  '^  In  ittf^' 
riorem  demissus  carotrwm  est,  necar 
tusque."  The  first  of  these  remarkable 
passages  at  once  sets  at  rest  all  question 
as  to  the  locality,  and  the  latter  dis- 
tinctly points  to  the  lower  of  the  two 
prisons  which  are  still  visible.  If  any 
other  «videnee  werejrequiied,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  Sa^lust^  and  we  think  that  it 
is  hardly  pjOMible  to  imagine  any  an* 
cient  description  more  applicaUe,  than 
that  in  which  the  historian  relates  the 
circumstances  attending  the  fate  of 
the  accomplices  of  Cataline : — "  In  the 
prison  called  the  Tullian,"  he  says, 
'*  there  is  a  place  about  ten  feet  deep, 
when  you  have  descended  a  little  to 
the  left :  it  is  surrounded  on  :the  sides 
by  walls,  and  is  closed  above  by  a 
vaulted  roof  of  stone.  The  appearance 
of  it,  from  the  filth,  the  darkness,  and 
the  sokell,  is  terrific.''  To  &ese  int»- 
resting  facts  we  will  simply  add,  what 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  stnmger  on 
first  entering  the  chambers,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  their  construction  prove 
an  Etruscan  origin,  and  supply  us  with 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
their  very  high  antiquity.  The  prison 
consists  of  two  <^amben,  evidently  ex- 
cavated >iu  the  tufa  rock,  and  placed 
one  over  the  other.  They  are  situated 
some  feet  beneath  the  church  of  3. 
Giuseppe.  A  flight  of  twenty-eight 
steps  conducts  us  to  the  upper  chamber, 
into  which  a  modem  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  qxtt.  This  chamber 
is  about  14  feet  high,  27  feet  in  length, 
and  194  ^^  breadth ;  and  is  constructed 
with  large  solid  masses  of  neperioo, 
without  cement.  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullian  prison,  is  19  feet  by  9,  axA 
6^  feet  high :  it  is  constructed,  like  the 
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u))ptr  obamber,  of  large  mamn  of  pe- 
ptrino,  amuig«d  in  four  counet  of 
approaching  stones,  not  on  ike  principle 
of  an  arcb,  but  pointing  horiiootally  to 
'  a  centre,  precis^  like  tiie  trcaeory  of 
Atreus  at  Mycen»»  and  the  weU«kiioim 
tombs  at  Taraninii.  On  examining 
the  stones  which  form  the  roof  of  this 
lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  held  togedier  by  strong  cramps  of 
iron,  and  hollowed  out  below  into  a 
slight  cunratore,  as  if  the  dome  of  the 
original  structm«  had  been  cut  off  when 
the  upper  apartment  was  constructed. 
This  fiict  appears  to  prove  that  the  lower 
is  more  ancient  than  the  upper  cell, 
in  the  vault  formed  by  these  horisontal 
stones  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
lowered.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  horrible  dungeon.  Ad- 
mitting the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  Mamertine  pri- 
sons, it  must  have  been  in  this  cell  that 
Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death,  the  ac- 
complices of  Cataline  were  strangled 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  was  executed.  It 
appears  that  the  Mamertine  prisons  were 
exclusively  reserved  for  state  offend- 
ers, which  will  meet  the  argument 
advanced  by  some  of  the  older  anti- 
quaries, who  considered  their  small 
siEe  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  population.  The  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Juvenal,  referring  to  those  happy 
times  under  the  kings  and  tribunes, 
when  one  place  of  confinement  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome, 
is  considered  to  aUude  distinctly  to 
this  prison : — 


"  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felieia  dicas 
Seeeula.  qui  quondam  sub  Begibus  atqae 

TribuaiH 
Viderunt  uoocontentamcarcereRomam." 

Sat.  iil. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  constructed  a 
prison  for  plebeian  offenders;  and  other 
authorities  might  be  adduced,  which 
«trengthen  the  belief  that  the  Mamer- 
tine priaoDs  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  crimmals,  and  were  con- 
aeqnently  not  disqualified  by  their  use 


forthenecMsitieioftlMalKte.  Thelbl« 
lowing  inscription  on  the  friexe,  c  vi- 

BIVS  .  C.     F.      SVPINVS  M.    OOOCSIV8  . 

NBBVA .  BX.  g.  c,  records  the  names  of 
the  two  consuls  by  whom  the  prison  is 
supposed  to  have  been  repaired,  a.d.  2d« 
The  church  tradition  has  consecrated 
this  prison  as  the  place  in  which  St. 
Peter  was  confined  by  order  of  Nero. 
The  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  is 
shovm,  together  with  the  fountain  which 
miraculously  sprung  up  to  enaUe  him 
to  baptize  his  gaolers,  Processus  and 
Martinian.  The  upper  chamber  is 
fitted  up  as  an  oratwy,  dedicated  to 
the  Apostle,  and  the  waUs  are  ooivered 
with  4X-V0U  offerings.  The  church 
above  it,  dedicated  to  S.  Giuseppe  de' 
Falegnami,  was  built  in  1589. 

Chaea  Maxima^  a  subterranean  tuo« 
nel,  extending  from  the  Velabram  to  ' 
the  river,  well  known  as  the  graat 
common  sewer  of  ancient  Rome.  ThM 
stupendous  work  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  monuments  in  the  woi^d, 
and  is  a  lasting  memorkd  of  the  s(di* 
dity  of  Etruscan  ardiitecture.  It  is 
still  as  firm  as  when  its  foundations  were 
first  laid,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
monuments  of  Rome  whose  antiquity 
has  never  been  assailed  by  the  disputes 
and  scepticism  of  the  antiquaries.  It 
was  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  ^ 
fifth  king  of  Rome,  150  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  marshy  ground  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  Livy 
records  the  fact  in  the  following  re- 
markable passage : — ^^Jr^ma  urhit  loom 
circa  Forum,  aUatque  inieryectat  ooUikm* 
ctmwUies,  quia  ex  pkmU  hcit  havdfst' 
die  evelubant  aquat,  doactM  e  fastigio  t» 
Ttberim  ductU  s»coa/."*-Lib.  i.,  c.  88. 
S^bo  says,  that  a  waggon  laden  with 
hay  might  have  passed  through  the 
cloaca  in  some  places ;  and  Dionysius 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ra- 
man empire.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  wkh 
admiration,  and  expresses  surprise  that 
it  had  lasted  for  SOO  years,  unaffected 
by  earthquakes,  by  the  inundatioiis  ef 
the  llb»,  by  the  masses  which  had 
rolled  into  its  channel,  and  by  the 
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vetght  at  miim  which  had-  fiiUen  over 
it.  Nearly  four  and  twenty  centuries 
bare  now  dapted  since  its  foundation, 
and  this  noble  structure  of  the  Roman 
kings  is  still  used  for  its  original 
purpose^  There  are  no  other  remains 
ci  ancient  Rome  which  present  so  many 
elKnents  of  durability,  and  promise  so 
much  to  excite  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity for  another  two  thousand  years. 
Tkit  archway  is  composed  of  three  con- 
centric courses,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  and  formed  of  immense  blocks, 
put  together,  like  all  Etruscan  works, 
without  cement.  The  interior  is  con- 
structed of  red  volcanic  tufa,  similar 
to  ik»t  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  of  the  Pa- 
latine hill,  and  of  the  Monte  Verde : 
the  facing  of  the  extremity  which  opens 
on  the  Tiber  is  of  that  variety  of  pepe- 
rino  called  gabina,  of  which  the  sub- 
atrnctions  of  the  Capitol  and  ihe  walls 
of  the  Tabularium  are  also  constructed. 
Many  of  the  blocks  are  more  than  five 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  three  feet  in 
thickness.  The  archway  is  14  feet  high, 
and  as  many  broad.  The  part  which 
may  be  most  ccmveniently  examined  is 
near  the  arch  of  Janus,  opposite  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro ;  from 
tikis  point  the  channel  is  entire  through- 
out its  course  to  the  Tiber,  where  it  may 
be  again  seen  at  a  short  distance  below 
the  Ponte  Rotto.  Close  to  the  extre- 
mity, in  thfc  Velabrum,  is  a  l^right  clear 
spring,  called  the  jicqua  Argentina^  still 
held  in  some  repute  by  the  lower  or- 
ders, as  a  specific  in  cai&in  maladies : 
it  is  considered  by  some  antiquaries  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  lAke  of  Ju- 
tuma,  and  as  the  precise  spot  where 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  watering 
their  horses  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus.  Higher  up  is  a  more  copious 
spring,  issuing  beneath  an  arch  of  brick- 
work :  it  is  used  as  a  washing-place  by 
the  modem  Romans. 

QMoy  called  the  Pukhrum  Liffta, — 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
line  of  wall,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
tiavertine,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.    For  about  a  mile  along 


ihe  river  towards  the  landing-place, 
near  the  church  of  S.  Anaa  de'  CaUet- 
tari,  this  wall  is  more  or  less  perfect. 
Its  construction  would  seem  to  refer  it 
to  the  period  of  the  kings,  and  there  it 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  nakn  dmrti,  or 
the  *'  pulchmm  littus,'*  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  in  his  description  of  the  house 
of  Romulus*  A  road  is  supposed  to 
have  led  from  the  quay  to  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  where  it  terminated  at  the 
fiei^fiat,  or  steps,  to  which  this  embank- 
ment gave  its  name. 

Aggtr  of  Servutt  TulUut, —  In  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberiui  near  the 
Porta  Pia,  among  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Sallust,  are  some  vestiges  of  this 
celebrated  rampart,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  Villa  Negroni,  behind 
the  Baths  at  Diocletian,  between  the 
Vigna  Mandosia  and  the  arch  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  in  different  parts  of  its 
n(ffth-eastem  circuit.  The  most  perfect 
fragment  is  that  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Barberini,  where  we  may  still 
see  beneath  the  terrace  a  massive  wall 
of  peperino,  which  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  the  fortifications  of  the  Ro- 
man king<  At  this  angle  of  the  Servian 
city  the  Agger  is  said  to  have  beep  fifty 
feet  broad  and  a  mile  in  length ;  the 
ditch  which  protected  it  was  a  hundred 
feet  broad  and  thirty  deep.  Another 
fragment  in  the  Villa  Mattel  on  the 
Cselian  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
this  ancient  rampart. 

Camput  Sceleraius,  ^^  At  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Via  del  Macedo  and  the 
Via  di  Porta  Salara,  stood  the  &mous 
Porta  Collina  of  the  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius ;  and  in  the  angle  between  thb 
gate  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  an- 
tiquaries place  the  site  of  the  Campus— 
Sceleratus,  the  well-known  spot  where 
the  vestal  virgins,  who  had  broken  their 
vows,  were  buried  alive,  like  the  nuns 
of  the  middle  ages.  Dicmysius  and 
Plutarch  both  describe  it  as  being  within 
the  gate,  and  Livy  tells  us  that  it  was 
on  the  right  hand.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, place  it  within  the  gardens  of 
Sallust. 
I     Ho¥9c  find  Gm-dfM  rf  5!»/A<|^— -The 
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ganlent  of  tlw  Villa  Barherini  inclote 
a  great  uutnber  of  very  intcreitmg  ob- 
ject!. Bnides  ihie  wall  of  the  Agger  of 
Senrinfl  TaQkw,  we  find  tbere  the  rutnt 
df  the  Temple  of  Venus  Brycina,  the 
Circtit  Apotlinarii,  and  the  Tettigei  of 
the  laxtinoiu  piUaoe  of  the  historian 
Sallnst,  the  ^Tourite  retreat  of  Nero, 
Nerta,  Aiuelian,  and  other  emperors. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  IHtle 
now  remains  bat  some  traces  of  found- 
ations. 

Porike  of  Octavia,  built  by  Angus- 
tlxs,  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  as  a 
place  to  which  the  spectators  might 
retire  for  sheltier  in  case  of  rain.  The 
plan  of  this  splendid  portico  may  easily 
be  recognised  on  consulting  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Pianta  Capitolina  in  the 
ilftuseum  of  the  Capitol.  It  appears  to 
liave  formed  a  parallelogram,  composed 
df  a  double  row  of  270  columns,  and 
inclosing  an  open  space,  in  which  stood 
(he  two  temples  <^  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
The  ruins  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  this  portico  are  the  only 
fragments  now  visible :  they  are  situ-' 
irted  in  the  modem  fish-market,  tiie 
Pescheria,  one  of  the  dirtiest  quarters  of 
Rome.  This  vestibule  had  two  fronts, 
each  adorned  with  four  fluted  columns 
of  white  raaibk,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  two  pilasters,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  pediment.  The  portico 
was  destroyed  by  ifire,  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalku  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  clumsy 
restorations  of  Septimius  Severus  nay 
easily  be  recognised  in  tlie  large  brick 
arch  constructed  to  supply  their  place, 
as  a  support  to  the  entablature.  The 
two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  front, 
and  the  two  pillars  and  one  pilaster  in 
the  inner  row,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing: the  style  of  the  existing  ruin  is 
grand  and  simple,  and  the  proportions 
and  details  are  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  Augustan  age.  On  the  ar<^i- 
trave  is  an  inscription,  recording  the 
restorations  of  Sept  Severus  and  Cara* 
calla.    In  ^  walls  of  the  adjoinmg 


houses,  fbcnr  eolomw  of  gniiii4»  axtd 
cipoliiio,  which  evidently  bdonged  to 
one  of  the  shoit  sidtt  ot  the  paniUelo*> 
gram,  may  be  recognistd.  The  poftm 
is  celebrated  by  the  ancient  writefs  £ar 
its  valuable  collections  of  statuary  and 
painting,  among  which  were  the  GmpUL 
of  Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidias^' .«■ 
Esculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Ceyfcisioi 
dorus,  ftc.  Most  of  these  dmMhtm 
perished  in  the  fire ;  bat  tbe  gioc^  of 
Mars  and  Cupid,  in  tiie  Villa  Ludovisi, 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  witiun 
the  precincts  of  the  portico.  Santo 
Bartolt  states  that  the  Venus  de'  Mtdiei 
was  also  <bund  here,  in  oi^wsition  to 
those  writers  who  state  that  it  wasdi*- 
covered  among  the  rains  of  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli.  In  the  street  bebiad 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pssdieria 
there  is  still  visible  one  of  the  Co>* 
rintfaian  marble  columns  of  die  Temple 
of  Juno,  which  stood,  as  we  lucve  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  Fragnunts 
of  two  other  columns  exist  in  titenr 
original  positions,  within  the  adjaeeot 
houses. 

Fivarmm  ami  l^)9iiarnam,>  -At  the 
base  of  the  Cselian  hill,  extending  irom 
below  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  to  the  Coliseum,  axe  « 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  g«i«- 
rally  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Vi- 
varium, ibe  place  in  which  the  wfld 
beasts  were  kept  before  they  were  tamed 
into  the  Arena.  Below  the  convent  thoy 
consist  of  eight  immense  ardies  of  solid 
travertine;  there  are  two  stories,  tke 
lower  is  now  interred.  The  older  an- 
tiquaries gave  them  the  name  of  Curia 
Hostiiia,  but  their  position  and  arrango- 
meat  sufficiently  justify  their  modem 
title.  Behind  them  are  some  subten*- 
nean  caverns,  artificially  excainnted  in 
the  tufa,  which  still  retain  marks  of 
the  tools.  There  is  an  aperture  in  tlie 
roof.  It  is  supposed  that  these  dam|> 
and  dreary  caverns  were  the  Sptdia- 
rium,  or  prison  of  the  gladiaten. 

Prtrtwian  Camp,  built  by  SejaiMi% 
Ihe  minister  of  Tiberius,  outside  the 
walls  of  Servius  TnUius.  It  is  ximr 
occupied  by  the  Villa  Macao,  ihe  os- 
tennve  vineyard  ^  the  Jesait%  aitnatetl 
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fet  a  tlMri^^iftMioe  behind  the  Badis  of 
Diocletian.  The  eamp  waa  dismantled 
hf  Conetantine,  and  three  sides  of  the 
atBokMure  were  included  by  Honorius  in 
faia  new  wall.  To  this  circumstance  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
exact  lorm  of  this  celebrated  camp, 
Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  principal 
vcvehrtians  which  occurred  during  the 
Ibwe  Htst  oentoriea  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  vineyard  no  doubt  conceails  much 
of  the  ancient  ibund^ions;  but  con- 
flideraUe  remains  of  the  corridors  are 
etill  visiUe,  retaining  in  some  places 
their  stucco  and  even  their  paintings. 
Sevend  inscriptions  have  heem  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory of  ike  locality.  The  circuit  of  the 
tfaiee  sides,  which  now  forms  a  quad- 
rangular projection  in  the  city  walls,  is 
stated  to  be  5400  feet  A  part  of  the 
south  side  has  been  roughly  rebuilt 
with  large  and  irregular  stones,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Belisarius.  There  is 
a  gold  coin  of  Claudius,  on  which  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  camp  is 
represented. 

FomUamy  aUhd  the  TVophiei  ofMariua, 
^^  a  picturesque  ruin  at  the  head  of  the  Via 
Maggiore,  so  called  from  the  trophies  on 
tiie  baim^rade  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Marius  has 
been  erroneously  i^>(died  both  to  the 
trophies  themselves  and  to  this  ruin. 
Wmckelmann  regards  the  sculpture  of 
the  trophies  as  clearly  indicating  the 
age  of  Domitian  ;  and  more  Tecent 
writers  have  referred  them  and  the 
building  before  us  to  an  age  as  late 
as  Septimius  Seven^s  (I).  Excavations 
made  a  few  years  back  by  the  French 
Academy  fully  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  Piranesi,  that  this  ruin  was  either 
a  Reservoir  for  the  waters  of  ene  of 
the  aqueducts,  or  a  Fountain.  Piranesi 
ibund  by  measurement  that  the  build- 
ing must  have  served  as  the  reservoir  of 
the  Aqua  Julia,  which  was  conveyed 
from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aque- 
duct, of  which  six  arches  are  still  stand- 
ing. Fabretti  considered  that  it  must 
have  served  likewise  as  the  emissary  of 
tiie  ClavdtaD  aqueduct^,  whose  waters 


brciugfat  to  it  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore. Nibby  refers  the  building  to 
Septimius  Severus,  who  restored  the 
aqueducts,  but  agrees  with  the  other 
authorities  in  considering  it  a  reservoir. 
From  the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  the  monument 
af^iears  to  have  been  highly  oma- 
mented.  Among  ^ese  discoveries  ave 
the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Seneca  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

Fountain  9f  Egeria,  in  the  valley  of  ^^ 
the  Almo,  mow  called  the  Valle  Caffa- 
relli,  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  It  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchus,  ^ 
about  midway  between  the  high  road  " 
to  Naples  and  the  Appian.  It  is  a  mere 
vaulted  chambw  with  niches,  hollowed 
out  of  a  steep  bank,  and  built  chiefly  of 
reticulated  Wick-work,  which  appears 
from  its  construction  to  be  not  older 
than  the  age  of  Vespasian.  It  has  three 
niches  in  the  sides,  and  a  large  niche  at 
the  extremity,  containing  a  recumbei^t 
male  statue  much  mutilated,  but  sup- ' 
posed  to  be  the  driver  god.  The  great 
interest  of  the  spot  is  derived  from  the 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  grove  and 
sacred  fountain  where  Numa  held  his 
nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph, 
and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses, 
in  order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  ^is  tradition  is  the  following  pas- 
sage from  I<ivy,  lib.  i.  21  : 

"  LxtcuB  erat  quern  medium  ex  opaco  specn 
foBs  perenni  rigabat  aqu£ :  quo  quia  se  per- 
uepe  Numa  sine  arbitrit,  vdut  ad  cougreBsum 
deee,  inferebat,  Camoenis  eum  lucum  sacravit ; 
quod  earum  ibi  oonsilia  cum  conjuge  sua 
Egeria  esaent." 

But  the  most  interesting  passage  on 
which  the  pretensions  of  tins  fountain 
have  been  advanced,  are  thuse  beautiful 
Hues  of  Juvenal  in  which  be  mentions 
his  visit  to  the  valley  of  Egeria,  and 
complains  that  its  original  simplicity 
had  been<  destroyed  by  artificial  orna- 
ments : 

"  In  vallem  Egeris  descendimua  et  gpeluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.  Quanto  prasstantius  ewet 
Numen  aquas,  'viridi  si  margine  clauderet 

undas 
Herba,  neo  ingenuum  violarent  marmora 
tophumr  .  Lib,i,  Sat.  iii. 
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The  oUer  antiquMriM  implicitly  be- 
lieved the  tradidoo,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  Romans  still  repaired  to  the 

,  grotto  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  considered 
to  possess  peculiar  yirtues.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  the  name  prevailed  al- 
most without  contradiction ;  but  since 
the  recent  excavations  it  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  that  although  the  valley 
of  the  Almo  is  undoubtedly  the  Egerian 

'  valley  described  by  Juvenal,  Ihe  grotto 
is  merely  one  of  several  similar  cells 
formerly  existing  in  it,  and  that  it  has 
been  converted  either  into  a  nymphasum 
or  a  bath.  The  discovery  of  small 
reservoirs  around  the  spot,  the  remains 
of  conduits  still  traceable  within  the 
chamber,  and  the  copious  supply  of 
water  wluch  continually  ooies  through 
the  building,  give  great  weight  to  this 
opinion.  Peihaps  the  true  explanation 
of  the  poetical  legend  is  that  expressed 
by  Lord  Byron : 

**  ^eria  1  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Cr  wert,— a  young  AurcNra  of  the  air, 
The  uympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair  : 
Or,  it  might  be.  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary 

there. 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
T1k>u  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly 

bodied  forth." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins, 
it  appears  that  the  grotto  was  paved 
.  with  serpentine,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  plates  of  rich  marble.  The  ruin 
is  now  clothed  with  moss  and  evergreens, 
the  Adiantum  capillus  waves  over  the 
fountain,  and  long  tufts  of  creeping 
plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  calculated 
to  make  the  traveller  desire  to  be  a 
believer  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

Obelisks. 
There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome  of 
such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the  stu- 
pendous  obelisks  which  the  emperors 
brought  from  Egypt  as  memoriab  of 
their  triumphs,  and  which  the  popes 
have  so  judiciously  applied  to  the  de- 


e«ratk>a  of  the  motes  city.  StxtoaV^ 
has  the  honour  of  having  first  eraploTed 
them  for  this  purpose.  The  VaticHi 
obelisk  was  the  first  raised,  midWomMmm 
was  considered  by  the  enginews  cf  the 
sixteenth  century  to  have  acoomplished 
a  task  not  far  short  of  a  miracle,  when 
he  successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedeslaL 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ektSbJu  in 
the  order  of  their  erectiea  on  their  p»* 
sent  sites. 

Obeliik  of  the  Vatican,  erected  by. 
Sixtus  v.,  m  1586.  This  obelisk  is  a 
solid  mass  of  red  granite  without  hienw 
glyphics.  It  was  found  in  the  oircua 
of  Nero,  and  is  therefore  standing  net 
far  from  its  original  situation.  It  wa« 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula  fron 
Heliopolis.  The  account  of  its  voyag* 
is  given  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the 
ship  which  carried  it  was  nearly  as  long 
as  the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Ostia. 
Suetonius  confirms  the  immense  mag« 
nitude  of  this  ship,  by  telling  us  that  it 
was  sunk  by  Claudivs  to  form  th* 
foundation  of  the  pier  which  he  oon- 
structed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  tl^  site  of  the  present  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
Rome  which  was  found  in  its  original 
position,  which  of  course  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  stUl  entire.  As  stated 
above,  it  was  placed  on  the  present 
pedestal  in  1586  by  the  oelehraied 
architect  Domenico  Fontana,  who  has 
left  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
process.  No  less  than  five  hundred 
plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  pope 
by  difierent  engineers  and  architects, 
but  the  result  fully  justified  his  choice. 
Six  hundred  men,  140  horses,  and  46 
cranes  were  employed  in  the  removal. 
Fontana  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
mass  at  993,637  pounds ;  theexpsnsft 
of  the  operation  was  37,975  soudi ;  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  mataials, 
amounting  to  half  this  sum,  was  pte* 
sented  to  Fontana  by  the  p<^  as  a 
reward  for  his  successful  services.  Tha 
operation  is  described  at  length  by  the 
wrriters  of  the  time,  and  a  painting  re« 
presentui^  it  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Ithrsry.  Many  curious  facte  ceoiMctad 
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wilb  tbe  proceti  are  mentuned:  th« 
eeMiDony  was  pteceded  by  tbe  celebrs- 
tian  c^  high  maat  in  St.  Peter's;  the 
prae  pvenoimced  a  solemn  benediction 
o»  Fontana  and  the  workmen ;  and  it 
vas  ordered  that  no  one  should  speak 
during  the  operation  on  pain  of  death. 
It  is  stated^  however,  that  the  process 
would  baTe  failed  from  tbe  tension  of 
the  ropes,  if  one  of  the  Bresca  family 
bad  not  broken  through  the  order  by 
calling  upon  tbe  workmen  to  wet  the 
ropes.  Tbe  common  story  of  English 
trardlers  attributes  this  suggestion  to 
an  English  sailor,  but  there  are  no 
grounds  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family  indeed  still  possess 
tbe  privilege  of  supplying  the  pope's 
diapel  with  palm-leaves  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, which  Siztus  V.  granted  them 
for  the  service  of  their  ancestor  on  &is 
occasion.  Tbe  height  of  the  shaft,  ex- 
clusive of  all  tbe  ornaments,  is  83  feet 
2  inches;  the  height  of  the  whole  from 
tbe  ground  to  the  top  of  the  bronze 
cross  is  132  feet  2  inches ;  the  breadth 
of  tbe  base  is  8  feet  10  inches.  The 
cross  at  the  top  was  renewed  in  1740, 
when  some  relics  of  tbe  true  cross  were 
deposited  in  it  Tbe  following  is  the 
dedication  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
which  is  still  visible  on  two  sides  of  the 
pedestal : — divo.  CAEi.  divi  .  ivui .  p. 

AVGVSTO  .  TI.    CAES.  DIVI  .  AVG.  F.  Sk" 

cxvM.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's  through  the  great  door 
passes  about  deveu  feet  to  the  south  of 
tbeobdisk. 

Obeiitkof  S,  Maria  Maggi^re,  erected 
in  1587  by  Fontana,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red  granite, 
broken  in  three  or  four  places,  and  is 
without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  one  of 
^a  pair  of  obelisks  which  originally 
flanked  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  bySixtus  V. ;  tbe  other 
was  placed  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  by 
Pius  VL  Tbe  height  of  this  obelisk, 
without  the  ornaments  and  base,  is  48 
fiwfc  4  inches ;  the  height  of  the  wbole 


from  the  ground  to  tbe  top  of  the  eroat 
is  83  feet  9  inches. 

ObtUtk  of  St,  John  Lain-m,  the  larg* 
est  obelisk  now  known,  erected  in  1688 
by  Fontana,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V.  It  is  of  red  granite,  broken  into 
three  pieces,  and  is  covered  with  bieio<* 
glyphics.  It  was  brought  from  Helio* 
polis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantino  the 
Ghreat,  and  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Constantius^  who  placed  it  on 
the  spina  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It 
was  conveyed  from  Alexandria  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  a  vessel  of  300 
oars,  and  was  landed  three  miles  below 
Rome,  A.D.  357.  According  to  Cham* 
pollion  8  explanation  of  the  hierogly- 
phics, it  commemorates  the  Phanu)h 
Thoutmosis  III.,  the  Moeris  of  the 
Greeks.  When  it  was  removed  by 
Sixtus  V.  it  was  lying  in  tiie  Circus 
Maximus,  broken  into  three  pieces.  In 
order  to  adapt  these  fragments,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  off  a  portioD  of  the 
lower  part;  notwithstanding  thb,  it  is 
still  the  loftiest  obelisk  in  Rome.  The 
height  of  the  shaft,  without  the  orna- 
ments and  base,  is  105  feet  7  inches ; 
the  whole  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  149  feet  7  inches. 
The  sides  are  of  unequal  breadth :  two 
measure  9  feet  8^  inches;  the  other  two 
only  9  feet :  one  of  these  sides  is  slightly 
convex.  The  weight  of  the  shaft  has 
been  estimated  at  445  tons. 

ObelisA  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
erected  by  Fontana  in  1589,  during  tbe 
IKmtificate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red 
granite,  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham- 
pollion,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
two  brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei, 
who  reigned  before  Rhamses  II. :  this 
carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  days  of 
Moses.  It  was  removed  to  Rome  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt^ 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximuti 
It  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  in  tbe 
time  of  Valentinian,  and  remained 
buried  in  tbe  eirtb  and  broken  into 
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ibtee  pieoet  until  1587,  when  Siztut  V. 
removed  it  to  its  present  position.  The 
height  of  the  fhaft,  without  baee  or 
ornaments,  if  78  feet ;  the  entire  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  crofs 
is  about  116  feet  On  the  side  fronting 
the  Porta  dd  Popolo  is  the  following 
inscriution,  showmg  that  Augustus  re- 
newed the  dedication  to  the  Sun: — 

IMP.  CAB8.  DIYI  .  r.  AVeVSTVS  .  POM- 
TIFEX  .  MAXIMV8  •  IMP.  XII.  COS  .  XI. 
.  IN.  *P0TB8- 
.  SEDACTA. 


1711  by  Clement  XL  It  is  a  somOI 
obelisk  of  Egmpdan  granite,  with  hiero- 
glyphics, evioently  the  fellow  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  found  in  the  samt 
pUoe.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Piassa,  to  which  it  warn 
removed  by  Clement  XI.  from  its  situ- 
ation in  the  Piazia  di  S.  Mahutea^ 
where  it  had  been  erected  by  Pkol  V. 
Its  height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
feet;  &  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  is  about  47  fleet. 

Obelisk  of  the  Momie  Cavalio,  erected 
in  1786  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  It  4S  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  brokeu  into 
two  or  three  pieces.  It  formerly  stood 
in  firontof  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  A^* 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  wi^ut 
the  base  or  ornaments,  is  46  feet;  die 
height  of  the  whole  "from  the  ground  to 
the  summit  is  about  ^95  feet  At  the 
sides  of  this  obelisk  stand  the  colossal 
equestrian  group  which  have  been  called 
Castor  and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  work- 
manship, and  if  we  could  believe  the 
Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals,  they 
are  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxitdesk 
But  as  they  were  -found  in  the  Baths  of 
Constantine,  these  is  good  reason  ftor 
suspicion  in  cegard  to  the  authentioity 
of  the  inscriptions ;  for  the  statues  art 
evidendy  seven  centuries  older  than 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  no  inscrip- 
tions of  that  time  can  be  worth  much 
as  authorities.  Canova  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  Greek  origin,  and  ad- 
mired their  fine  anatomy  and  aotion. 
They  were  restored  and  placed  as  we 
now  see  them  by  Antinon,  iu  the  time 
of  Pius  VI.,  but  they  are  evidently  not 
in  their  relative  positions,  lor  the  action 
of  both  the  men  and  horses  showe  that 
tliey  were  not  originally  side  by  side^ 
but  very  nearly  face  to  face. 

Obeluko/theTnmiade'MoMtifenclbdA 
in  1789  by  Antinori,  during  tbie  pontic 
ficate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk  of  red 
granite,  with  hieroglyphics.  It  formerly 
stood  in  the  circus  of  Sallust;  aodiae* 


TSIB  .  POT  •  XIV  .  ABOVPTO 
TATEM  .  POPVLI  .  SOMANI 
SOU  .  DONYM  .  DBDIT. 

Obelisk  sf  the  Piaxxa  A<mMta,efected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pkmphilian  Obelidc,  in  honour  of 
the  pepe*s  family  name.  It  is  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
IS  broken  into  five  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  circus  of  Romulus,  the  son  of 
Maxentius,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  was  made,  however,  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  elaborate  dissertation  by  Fa- 
tiier  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Helio- 
polis,  but  this  conjecture  has  been  ex- 
ploded by  the  modem  discoveries.  In 
its  present  position  it  stands  on  a  rock 
about  40  f^t  high.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  without  the  base  is  51  feet. 

ObelitkoftheS.  Maria  seipra  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a  small 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with  hiero- 
glyphics, supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
a  pair  which  stood  in  fVont  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
gardens  oi  the  Dominican  convent. 
Both  these  obelisks  were  found  here  in 
1665 :  one  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  the 
worst  taste  on  the  back  of  a  marble 
elephant^  the  work  of  Ercole  Ferrata. 
Its  height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
£wt ;  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  is  about  39  feet 

Obelisk  if  the  Pamtkem^  erected  in 
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eordlng^  te  C^aanpollioa's  mterpretatioi] 
of  the  hi«rogl3rphic8  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Antinous,  in  the  name  of 
Hadrian  and  Sabina.  Ttie  height  of 
the  shaft*,  without  the  base  and  orna- 
ments, IS  about  44  feet;  the  height  of 
te  whole  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  is  99  feet  11  inches. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  CUorio,  erected  in 
.'^  1792  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  -broken 
nato  five  pieces.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  monuments : 
it  has  been  illustrated  with  great 
learning,  and  has  been  admired  by 
all  artists  from  the  time  of  Wine- 
kelmann,  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  the  explanations  of  Cham* 
pollion,  these  hieroglyphics  signify  that 
it  was  erected  in  honour  of  P«amme- 
ticus  I.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
Heliopolis  by  Augustus,  and  placed  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  well-known  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  for  a  meridian. 
It  was  first  discovered,  buried  under  the 
soil  behind  the  church  of  S.  LcNrenzo  in 
Lucina,  in  the  time  of  Julius  IL,  but 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of 
Pins  TI.,  when  it  was  dug  out  by  Za- 
baglia,  and  erected  in  its  present  posi- 
tion by  Antinori.  The  fragment  of  the 
^  Aurelian  column  which  was  found  near 
it  was  taken  to  repair  it,  and  to  form 
the  base.  The  height  of  the  shaft  with- 
out the  base  and  ornaments  is  71  feet 
6  inches;  the  height  of  the  whole, from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  bronze 
globe,  is  1 10  ffeet. 

Obielitk  of  Monte  PinciOf  sometimes 
V  called  della  Fasseggiata,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Medici,  erected  in  1S22,  by 
Pius  VII.,  a  small  granite  obelisk,  wi^ 
hieroglyphics,  found  near  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  circus  of  Helioga. 
balus.  The  height  of  the  shaft  without 
tbehiaie  is  30  feet;  the  height  of  the 
whole  from  the  ground  to  the  summit 
U66  feet  7  indies. 

Obeiisk  rfthe  FiUa  Mattei.—A  mere 
"^^  fragiwmt  of  the    upper  part   of  an 


ancient  obelisk,  with  hieroglyphics, 
mounted  on  a  modem  pedestal.  It  is 
hardly  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
the  other  obelisks  of  Rome. 

Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

House  of  Jiienzi,  called  by  the  needle 
the  House  of  Pilate,  and  formerly  de- 
scribed as  the  Torre  di  Manzone,  a 
singular  brick  building  of  two  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta* 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis,  and  nearly  opposite  the  north  side 
of  the  Ponte  Botto.  This  strange  and 
incongruous  structure  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  or- 
naments of  various  periods,  caprici- 
ously thrown  together,  without  any 
regard  to  the  principles  of  taste  or 
architectural  luuformity.  On  the  side 
fronting  the  V.  della  Fontanella  is  an 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
doorway,  over  which  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  given  rise  to  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy^ It  is  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
old  rhyming  verse,  of  which  the  five  last 
lines  may  be  quoted  as  an  example : 

"  Primus    do  primig  magnus  Nic<^aus  ab 

imis, 
ErexH  patrum  decua  ob  renovate  suorum* 
Stat  Tatris  Croscens  matrisque  Theodora 

noxneu. 
Hoc  eiilmeu  clarum  caro  de  pignere  gessit 
Davidi  TxibuU  qui  Pater  exhibuit." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
he  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but 
a  Roman  antiquary;  the  Padre  Ga- 
brini,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  they  represent  the  titles  of  Bienzi, 
the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes :  the 
following  explanation  of  a  part  of  them 
may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole : — n.  t.  s.  o.  l.  p.  t.  f.  o.  r.  s. 

NIC.    D.   D.    T.   D.    D.     F.     S.        NkohuBf 

TribumtSt  Sevem*,  Clemens^  Laurenti 
(Liberator  f),  P.  (Patriaf),  Teutha- 
wici,  Filitts,  ChbrirmSt  Ronut^  Servator, 
Nicolaus,  dedit,domttm,  totam,  Davidi, 
DilectOy  Filio,  suo.  This  conjecture  as- 
sumes that  the  long  Latin  inscripHon 
refers  also  to  Rienzi  and  to  the  bequest 
of  the  house  to  his  son  David.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity 
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or  imagination  of  the  antiqaary,  it  i« 
certain  that  thi»  pompotw  phraffeology 
conresponds  witk  toe  titiet  assumed  by 
Rienn  in  his  official  acts.  In  that  ex- 
traordinary document,  dated  from  the 
Piazza  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Aug.  1, 
1347,  citing  the  emperors  and  electors 
to  appear  before  him,  which  will  be 
found  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re,  in  his 
curious  work  *  La  Vita  di  Cola  di 
Rienzo,'  published  at  Fori)  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself  **  Nicola 
severo  e  dtmente,  iSberator  di  Roma^ 
zelatore  deW  Italia^  amatore  delmondo 
intero,  TVibtmo  eutgusto."  On  the 
architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries     to     Petrarch :  —  adsy  . 

ROMANIS  .  QBANDIS  .   HONOR  .  POPVLIS. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture ;  and  it  would  be  an  unprofit> 
able  task  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
state  that  recent  antiquaries  consider 
the  architecture  to  belong  to  the  eleventh 
oentnry,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescentius 
and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house  and 
gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that  this 
Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated patrician  who  roused  the  people 
against  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  and 
that  the  building  may  have  been  in- 
habited by  Rienzi  three  centuries  later 
(1317).  Other  writers  suppose  tliat  it 
was  destroyed  in  1313  by  Arlotto  degli 
Stefaneschi,  and  rebuilt  by  Rienzi  in 
its  present  form.  The  popular  tradl. 
tion  is  in  feivour  of  this  opinion,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  of  the 
building  is  entirely  derived  from  its 
presumed  connection  with  the  **  Spirto 
gentil"  of  Petrarch,  to  whom  Childe 
Harold  has  given  additional  immor- 
tality: 

"  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
'  Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — ^hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi  1  last  of  Romans  I    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  witlier'd  trunk  puts  forth  a 

leaf. 
Bvm  tor  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  Ik  be— 


The  foram's  ebampkm*  mA  tiM  peo^« 
chie^- 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas ! 

too  brief.** 
Hie  style  of  the  bnilding  and  its  deco- 
rations marks  the  period  when  art  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  the  strange  col- 
lection of  ornaments  and  fragments  of 
antiquity  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  taste  and  cha- 
racter of  "  the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes.*' 

Tor  de  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  built  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  of  the  Conti  family,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  no  doubt 
formed,  like  the  other  towers  of  the  same 
kind  which  may  still  be  traced,  a  place 
of  safety  in  which  the  popes  might 
fortify  themselves  against  their  powerful 
nobles.  It  was  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1.348,  and  was  partly  pulled 
down  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  ciceroni  absurdly  give 
it  the  name  of  Trajan's  Tower. 

Torre  delle  Milizie,  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  Via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  This  ia 
another  large  brick  tower,  called  by  the 
ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and  pointed 
out  to  unsuspecting  travellers  as  the 
place  from  which  Nero  beheld  the  fire 
of  Rome.  We  know  from  Tacitus  that 
the  emperor  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  city  from  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
construction  of  this  building  shows  that 
it  is  of  later  date  than  the  Tor  de* 
Conti.  It  is  attributed  by  the  older 
antiquaries  to  Boniface  VIII.  (1303), 
and  is  said  by  Biondo  to  stand  on  the 
barracks  in  which  the  troops  of  Trajan 
were  quartered. 

Fountains  and  Piazze. 
Ftmtana  Paolina,  on  the  Jamculum,  \ 
tiie  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  tbt 
most  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman  foua* 
tains.  It  was  constructed  by  Paul  V, 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Feniaaa, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  ourioos  coiiiei* 
dence  that  both  their  names  are  cosEk-' 
memovated  in  that  of  the  feuntun. 
The  tlevatiop  of  the  fmatain  is  aaiwii^ 
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teti<m of  file  gabk  of  a  ckuecb:  it bu 
six  Ionic  coIuniBf  of  red  granite,  taken 
fh>m  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  Between  the 
colunns  are  fire  uicbet,  three  large  and 
tifo  small.  In  the  three  large  ones  three 
cascades  fall  into  an  immense  basin, 
and  in  Ibe  two  small  niches  are  two 
dragons,  part  of  the  armorial  bearings 

t  of  the  pope,  each  of  which  pours  out  a 
stream  of  water  into  the  same  basin :  the 
water  is  supplied  from  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  by  the  aqueduct  called  the 
Acqua  Paola.  The  style  of  the  fonn* 
tain  is  not  in  Ibe  best  taste,  but  the 
e^ect  of  the  water  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. The  view  from  this  fountain 
over  the  whole  of  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  imagi- 
nable. 

Foniana  del  Tritone^  or  the  Barberini 
Fountain,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  the 
presumed  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  four  dolphins,  sup- 
porting a  large  open  shell,  upon  which 
sits  a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water 
through  a  shell  to  a  great  height.  It  is 
Ibe  work  of  Bernini,  and  is  much 
praised  by  his  admirers* 

Fontana    delle   Tartaruche,    in    the 

'  Piazza  Mattei,  so  called  from  the  four 
tortoises  which  omamoit  it*  It  has  four 
bronze  youtbful  figures  in  very  graceful 
attitudes;  fmmamififmikt  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design  is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta ; 
the  figures  are  by  Taddeo  Landini. 
Fontana  di  TVevi,  the  largest  and  per- 

''  haps  most  celebrated  fountain  in  Rome. 
It  issues  from  the  base  of  the  immense 
Palazzo  Conti,  built  by  Clement  XII 
(Corsini)  in  1735,  from  the  designs  of 
Niccolo  Salvi.  The  water  is  made  to 
fall  over  artificial  roeks ;  above  which 
in  a  large  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune, 
standing  in  his  car  drawn  by  horses  and 
attended  by  tritons.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  very  question- 
able taste  of  ibis  design  wmild  escape 
the  criticism  of  Forsyth :  he  calls  it 
^  another  pompous  confusion  of  table 
and  foct,  gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and 
sta  monsters;  but  the  rock^woik  is 
grand,  prqiortioned  to  the  stream  of 


»1 


and  a  fit  basemsfit  for  sne& 
architecture  as  a  Casfeel  d*aequa  n" 
qttired,  net  for  &e  frittered  Connihiait 
which  we  find  there.''  The  Tritons, 
hofses,  &C.,  and  oth«r  figures  of  the 
fountain,  are  by  Pietro  Bracei.  The* 
fti^de  of  the  palace  has  four  columns 
and  six  pilasters  of  travertine,  of  the* 
Corinthian  order;  between  the  columns 
are  statues  of  Salubrity  and  Abundance, 
sculptured  by  Filippo  Valle;  above 
them  are  two  bas-reli^  one  by  Andrea 
Bergondi,  representing  JMlarcus  Agrippa, 
who  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Rome,^ 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Ghrossi,  re|Mre^ 
seating  the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  springs  to  the  soldiers  of  Agrip-  ' 
pa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
aqueduct  (p.  320).  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  two  rows  of  windows.  The  whole 
is  sunnounted  by  an  attic,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Clement  XII. 
This  fountain  is  the  spot  where  Corinne 
came  to  meditate  by  moonlight,  when 
she  was  suddenly  surprised  by  seeing 
the  reflection  of  Oswald  in  the  water. 

Founiaint  of  the  Piazza  Navona,-^ 
This  piazza  contains  three  feiHitains* 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  orected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  triton  holding 
adolplnn  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  figures 
to  call  for  particular  notices  The 
central  fountain,  which  supports  the 
obelisk  brought  from  the  circus  of  Ro-~ 
mulus,  was  constructed  by  Bemmi  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  It  forms 
an  immense  circular  basin,  73  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  four  river* 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Plate.  In 
grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock  are  placed 
a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  on 
the  other.  The  figures  and  the  design 
of  the  whole  fountain  are  almost  below 
criticism ;  Forsyth  calls  it ''  a  fable  of 
^sop  done  into  stone."  The  Piazza 
Navona  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  ''Circus,"  as  representing  the^' 
site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis, 
or  Circus  Alexandri.  The  form  of  the 
circus  at  one  end  may  still  be  traced. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  inm^ 
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ftvM  iHnck  it  dflrivca  Hi  wr  It  wm 
lifwgiifd  by  Bcnuni,  vW  wm  coi- 
piUfld  to  adopt  diM  Cn*  by  &e  w- 
piibail  ■  of  Awmiag  the  wfar  dbore 
tbe  Inrtl  oT  tbe  bosL  It  bv  litde 
bantjr  to  raeouMMud  it,  bot  k  ikil- 
fUlj  coptfir<d^  tmdcr  tbe  dram- 
itaDC«i  wbicb  coatrcXUd  tbe  stkt  in 
nmud  to  tbe  mpplf  of  wator.  Tbe 
Pttsn  di  SfMgna  ie  mote  «debnted 
tor  tbe  mapBlicwit  etatecaw  of  feBvrcr- 
tioe  Icadiof  to  tbe  Triaiti  de*  Maod, 
b^fon  by  loaoeeot  XIII^  ftvM  tbe 
d«^ciii  of  Alemadfo  Speedu,  and 
fiMbed  by  Fnaeeaeo  de  Saaetie  ia  tbe 
pootificato  ci  Benediet  XIIL 

FmUmm  deff  Jeqma  FeMee, 
alao  tbe  Fotmtain  of  Moew  and  tbe 
Ftmimmade  TWwum,  near  tbe  Balbe  of 
Diodetiao.  Uudcr  tbe  IbnMr  aaoie  it 
bat  been  celebrated  hw  Ta«o 
of  bif  inatt  Rime,  Tbie  foaotain  wae 
dangned  by  Domenico  Foatma.  It 
bac  tbree  nicbet.  In  tbe  oeotml  one  is 
a  colonal  itatae  of  Hotet  ftrikinff  tbe 
rock,  by  Profpero  da  Brescia,  wbo  is 
said  to  bare  died  oi  grief  at  tbe  ridi- 
cule excited  by  bis  performance.  In 
tbe  side  nicbes  are  figures  ci  Aaron,  by 
Gio-battista  della  Porta,  and  ci  Gideon, 
by  FUuninio  Vacca.  Tbe  foaatain  was 
formerly  adorned  by  fonr  lionst  tbe 
two  wbicb  remain  are  modem  works 
in  wbtte  marble;  the  otbers,  of  Uack 
Egyptian  basalt,  bare  recently  been 
removed  to  tbe  Egyptian  mnseom  in 
tbe  Vatican.  TWy  ware  foood  in 
front  of  tbe  Fandieon. 

FbuMiams  m  tht  Piazza  rf  Si.  Pe- 
ttr's, — Tbese  magnificent  but  sifuple 
▼ases  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
gire  general  pleasure  than  any  other 
fountains  in  Rome.  Itiey  were  designed 
by  Carlo  Hademo.  Tbe  water  is 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  about  9  feet, 
and  IhllslMck  into  a  basin  of  oriental 
granite,  16  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs 
,crv«  the  sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal  I  <^  them 


«t  38  «Ht  as 

Wl^MS^a^M 

Thebeigbtoftbe 
jet  abope  tbe  pavcaMot  ml  the  piaaa  w 

164  feet. 

I      Fiiiiiiiii  <  At  Fkrmtm  PaJaet^-^ 
;  Like  tbe  feontains  in  the  Piaasa  of  St^^ 
I  IVter'a,  tbese  are  sia4iie  jets  felling 
i  into  laagwifir  t  lit  basins  of  Egyptian  gra.- 
nite,  fcand  in  tbe  Baths  of  Caiaralla, 

Fmmimm  wf  ikt  PmU  Sittm^  P^^^^ 
opposite  the  Via  Ginlia,  near  the  bridge^ 
feom  wbicb  it  takes  its  name.  Thia 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from 'the  designs  of  Foatana. 
It  is  fermed  of  two  Ionic  eokajaam, 
smtaiiring  aa  atttc  From  an  aperture 
in  the  la^  niche  tbe  water  fells  in  a 
solid  %ody  into  a  basin  bdow.  The 
design  is  simfde,  and  free  from  tbe 
aflfe^tatieB  arbach  marks  so  many  of  tfaa 
other  fonatains. 

Pomiana  dd  CampidtglU,  at  the  feot 
oi  the  double  staircase  leading  to  the 
palace  of  tbe  Senator  on  the  CapitoL 
It  was  censtsacted  by  Siztns  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  three  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sitting  figure  of 
Minenra,  in  Pwian  marble,  draped  with  _ 
porphyry :  it  was  found  at  Cora.  The 
colossal  recumbent  figures  at  tbe  side 
are  of  Grecian  marble,  representing  the 
Nile  and  the  l^ber.  They  were  fimnd 
in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  are  referred 
by  Nibby  to  the  time  of  the  Antoninea. 

Fmniam  rf  tht  Momit  CavaUo^  con-  ^ 
structed  by  Pius  VI 1.,  a  simple  but 
pretty  jet,  flowing  from  a  noble  oasin  of 
grey  oriental  granite,  25  feet  in  dia- 
meter, which  was  found  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  brought  to  the  Monto 
Carallo  by  Pius  VU.,  to  complete  the 
decorations  of  tbe  piasza. 

Piazzt.  — .  The  P.  di  Spagna,  P. 
Narona,  P.  del  Popc^o,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficiently  described  iu 
the  accounts  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  tliey  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
to  be  noticed  is  die  least  at- 
tractire,  though  not  the  least  celebrated 
<^  them  aU,  the 
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them  ure  ray  witty  and  Aslly  mamtahi 
the  character  of  hia  l^slloir-citisens  for 
•atirical  epigrams  and  repartee.  Yfhen 
Meszofanti  was  made  a  cardinal,  Pas- 
quin  declared  that  it  waa  a  rery  poper 
appointment,  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Tower  of  Babel,  '<  ii 
Torre  di  Babel/'  required  an  inter- 
preter. On  the  visit  of  the  empercnr 
Francis  to  Rome,  the  following  ap- 
peared : — <<  Gaudmm  urhigj  F/ehu  pr^^ 
vmeiarumf  Rimm  imrndk"^  During  a  bad 
harvest  in  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  when 
the  pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  two  bajocehi, 
had  decreased  considerably  in  siae,  the 
passion  of  the  pope  for  the  inscription 
which  records  his  munificence  on  two> 
thirds  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican, 
was  satirized  by  die  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolls,  with  the  inscription, 
*'  MumJicenHd  Pii  Sexti:'  The  pro- 
eeedings  of  Pius  VI.  were  frequently 
treated  by  Pasquin  with  considerable 
severity.  When  the  sacristy  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's was  completed,  the  following  in- 
scription was  place<l  over  the  principal 
door : — "  Quod  ad  TempU  Faticam  W' 
namenhtm  jnAlioa  vota  flagitabant, 
Pius  FL  feeit;'  Ac.  Pasquin's  reply 
was  a»  follows : — 


PuMzxa  del  Pa$quino,  <^ose  to  the 
.',  entrance  ef  the  Braschi  Palace,  near 
^  o  the  Piazza  Navona.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  well-known  torso  called  the 
wtafue  of  PiuqmHj  a  mutilated  fragment 
of  an  ancient  statue  found  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  consi^red  by 
Maffei  to  represent  Ajax  supporting 
Bfenelaus.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
juries it  has  sustained,  enough  remains 
to  justify  the  admiration  it  has  received 
from  artists.  Bandinucci,  in  his  life 
6f  Bernini,  tells  us  that  it  was  consi- 
dered by  that  sculptor  one  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Rome.  It  de- 
rives its  modem  name  from  the  tailor 
pEisquin,  who  kept  a  shop  opposite, 
which  waa  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
gossips  of  the  city,  and  from  which 
their  satirical  witticisms  on  the  man- 
ners and  follies  of  the-  day  obtained  a 
ready  circulation.  The  fame  of  Pas- 
quin is  perpetuated  m  the  term  jta^" 
quinade,  and  has  thu9 become  European ; 
but  Rome  is  the  only  place  in  which 
he  flourishes.  The  statue  of  Marforio, 
^..^  which  formerly  stood  near  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  wa9  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  replying  to-  the  attacks  of 
Pasquin,  and  for  many  years  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  of  wit  and  repartee. 
When  Marforio  was  removed  to  iJie 
museum  of  the  Capitol,  the  pope  wished 
to  remove  Pasquin  also ;  bat  the  Duke 
di  Braschi,  to  whom  he  belongs^  would 
not  permit  it.  Adrian  VI.  attempted 
to  arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the 
statue  to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber;  but  one  of  the  pope's  friends, 
Lodovico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
frogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  It  is  said  that  bis  owner  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  fine  whenever  he  is 
found  guiky  of  exhibiting  any  scan- 
dalous placards.  The  modem  Romans 
seem  to  regard  Pasquin  as  part  of  their 
social  system  :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 


"  Pnblica  I  mentiris;  Noupublicavota  Aiere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  faere  tai." 

Canova  exhibited  hia  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri, 
during  the  French  invasion;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism  :— 

"  Questa  volta  Canova  1'  ha  sbagUato, 
Ha  r  Italia  vestito,  ed  e  ipogliata." 

Soon  after  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  had 
been  put  in  force,  the  city  was  deso- 
lated by  a  severe  storm,  upon  which 
Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  emperor : — 

"  L'Altissimo  in  sii,  d  manda  la  fempesta. 
L'Altissimo  qna  giii,  ci  toglia  qutd  che 

Testa, 
E  Cra  le  Dae  Altiasimi, 
Stiamo  noi  malissimi.'* 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples: — 

"  I  Franoesl  ton'  tatti  ladxi,  t 

Nan  tatti^n^  Baoaapfurte." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Roman. 
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otHed  €«Htr6,  to  a  gnl  calM  Romft, 
FatqiuB  fare  the  MXom'mg  advice : — 
'*  Cave,  dinar,  ne  tua  Rama  RetpMkm 
fimtr  On  ^e  next  day  tbe  man  re- 
plied, ^  Cmutr  imftrat ! ''  Pasquin, 
bowerer,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
answered,  "Ergo  oor^mAihir,'"*  His 
distich  on  die  appointment  of  Holste- 
nius  and  his  two  successon,  as  libra- 
rians  of  the  Vatican,  is  historically  in- 
teiesting.  Hotstenius  had  abiured  Pro- 
testantism, and  was  succeeded  in  his 
oAce  by  Leo  Allatius,  a  Ohian,  who 
was  in  torn  succeeded  by  a  £^rian, 
Eivode  Assemani.  Fasquin  noticed  these 
erents  in  the  following  lines  :-^ 

"  Pnefuit  luereticas.  Post  hone,  sefaismaticas. 
At  nunc 
Turoa  pneest.    Petri  bihliotheoa,  viUe  1" 

Anether  remadniUe  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  churches 
of  Seville.  On  the  publication  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  **  Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  f 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  f** 
ConirafoUumy  quod  vento  rapitur,  ot" 
tendit  potentiam  tuam,tt  4tipisiam  tiecam 
pertequtrisf 

Basilicas. 

There  are  seven  Basilicas  in  Rome ; 
four  within  the  walls — St  Peter's,  St. 
John  lAteran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme; 
and  three  beyond  the  walls — San  Paolo, 
San  Lorenao,  and  San  Sebastiano.  The 
fifgt  churches  of  the  eady  Christians 
were  undoubtedly  those  edifices  which 
had  served  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public 
tribunals,  or  courts  of  justice,  unaer  the 
general  name  of  Banltca,  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  laith,  the 
first  churches  which  were  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  new  worship  appear  to 
have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  these 
pre-existing  edifices,  probably  on  their 
very  sites.  T%eir  dMign  was  at  once 
simple  and  grand  :  the  form  was  oblong, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  side  aides, 


#ki«h  veA  sepatated  ham  4ke  ^•ave 
by  a  simple  line  of  columns;  arehes 
sprang  from  these  columns,  efippiirtiag 
the  high  widls  which  sustained  the 
wooden  roof.  The  walls  above  tlie 
arches  were  pierced' with  windows,  "by 
which  the  whole  building  was  ligfatod. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  die  case  of  St. 
Apollinare  in  Classe,  at  Ravenna,  the 
tribune,  or  a6m,  was  raised  abo^e  the 
level  of  the  church,  and  covered  with 
mosaics.  Externally  there  was  a  square 
building  in  front,  called  the  quadri- 
porticus,  having  a  colonnade  round 
each  side  of  the  square.  The  Roman 
basilicas  have  undergone  numerous  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  modem  times, 
and  many  of  them  have  lost  their  cha- 
racteristic features;  but  they  still  re- 
tain their  andent  rank  as  mekopolitan 
churches,  and  have  other  parishes  sub- 
ordinate to  them.  The  cad  St  Peters 
had  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  basilica ; 
and  for  (his  reason  the  present  building 
preserves  its  title,  although  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  original  construction  have 
disi^peared.  We  shall  therefore  com- 
mence our  description  of  the  churches 
with  this  most  magnificent  of  Christian 
temples,  which  our  great  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fsdl  of  the  Roman 
Empire  designates  as  *'  the  most  glo> 
rious  structure  that  ever  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  Religion.'* 

1.  St.  Pbtbr's. — As  early  as  a.d.  90, 
St  Anacletus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
had  received  ordination  from  St  Peter 
himself,  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site 
of  the  presentslvucture,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  Apostle,  after  his  crucifixion 
on  the  site  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
was  interred,  and  where  so  many  of 
the  early  Christians  bad  suffered  marn 
tyrdom.  In  306,  Constantino  the  Great 
built  a  basilica  on  the  spot,  which  con« 
tinned  from  that  time  to  be  the  great  at* 
traction  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
front  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen  in 
Raphael's  celebrated  fresco,  represent- 
ing the  Incendio  del  Borgo ;  and  the 
interbr  is  introduced  in  the  other  fresco, 
representing  the  coronation  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1450)  it  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  that* 
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ffi^  had  '«lMa4y  begun  a  aew  Mid 
more  extensive  buildrng  on  the  plaas 
&f  Beraardioo  Rossellnu  and  Leon 
fiattista  Alberti,  whsa.  the  progress  of 
the  works  was  arrested  by  his  death. 
Paid II.  contiiraed  the  design;  but  it 
was  advancing  very  slowly  at  the  ac* 
eession  of  JuHiis  II.,  who  determined, 
with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  resume 
ihe  works  on  a  systematic  j^an.  Yasari 
tells  us  that  he  was  animated  to  the 
task  by  the  design  ibr  his  tomb,  which 
Michael  Angelo  had  just  completed. 
He  accordingly  secured  the  assistance 
of  Bramante,  who  entered  upon  his  du* 
ties  in  1503,  and  began  by  pulling 
down  half  the  walls  which  had  been 
erected  by  his  predecessors.  His  plan 
was  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  portico  of  six 
columns,  and  an  immense  cupola  in 
ibB  middle  of  the  church,  supported 
on  four  colossal  pillars.  In  1506  Ju- 
lius II.  laid  the  foundation  of  Bra- 
mante's  building,  under  the  pillar 
against  which  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica 
now  stands.  The  four  pillars,  -and  the 
arches  which  spring  from  them,  were 
the  only  parts  completed  before  Bra* 
mante's  death  in  1514.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Julius  had  been  succeeded 
by  Leo.X.  The  new  pontiff  appointed 
as  bis  architects  Giuliano  Saqgallo, 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  Raphael,  who 
has  left  some  very  interesting  letters 
relating  to  his  appointment.  Sangallo 
however  died  in  1517,  and  Raphael 
was  carried  off  prematurely  in  1520. 
Raphael's  plan  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's 
work  upon  architecture;  but  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  had  done  much  more 
than  invent  new  plans  and  strengthen 
the  four  piUans,  which  had  been  found 
too  weak  before  the  death  of  Bramante. 
Jaeo  then  employed  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
who  despairing  of  being  able  to  meet 
the  expense  of  Bramante  s  plan,  changed 
the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek  cross. 
The  death  of  Leo  in  1521  checked  the 
pEogress  of  the  works,  and  his  two  im- 
mediate  successors  were  unable  to  con- 
tribute in  any  material  degree  towards 
the  execution  of  the  design,  so  that  Pe- 
ruBzi  was  unable  to  do  much  more  than 
er^ct  the  tribune,  which  was  completed 


during:^  rogB  of  Clement  VII.  The 
next  pope,  Paul  III.,  on  his  accession  in 
1534,  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who 
retuBoed  to  Bramante's  plan  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  altered  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  building,  as  mi^  be  seen 
from  his  designs  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Vatiean,  but  he  died  before  be 
could  cany  any  of  them  into  effect. 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romaqo 
as  his  successor;  but  here  again  the 
same  fatality  occurred,  and  the  death 
of  that  estimable  artist  in  the  san»e 
year  prevented  his  entering  on  the  en- 
gagement. The  work  was  then  com- 
mitted to  Michael  Angelo,  then  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  The  letter  conferring 
this  a^M>intment  is  still  preserved.  The 
p(^  gave  him  unlimited  authority  to 
alter,  or  pull  down,  or  remodel  the 
building,  precisely  on  his  own  plans. 
Paul  III.  died  in  1549,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Julius  III.,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition froin  contemporary  artists,  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. Several  letters  are  in  existence, 
in  which  the  illustrious  artist  describes 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  the  progress  of  his  task ;  and 
one  written  to  him  by  Vasari  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  advises  him  to 
"  fly  from  the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which 
was  unable  to  appreciate  his  genius.' 
Michael  Angelo  immediately  returned 
to  the  des^  of  a  Greek  cross,  en- 
larged the  tribune  and  the  two  tran- 
septs, strengthened  the  piers  for  the 
second  time,  and  began  tne  dome  on  a 
plan  different  from  that  of  Bramante, 
declaring  that  he  would  raise  the  Pan- 
theon in  the  air.  The  drum  of  the 
dome  was  completed  when  the  great 
artist  was  carried  off  by  death  in  1563, 
at  the  age  of  89.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  his  dome  consisted  in  being  double, 
a  plan  which  was  fortunately  adopted 
by  his  successors,  who  finished  it  on 
the  precise  plans  and  measurements 
which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  An- 
other part  of  his  design  was  to  build  a 
Corinthian  fa^e  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
Greek  cross,  would  have  allowed  the 
whole  dome  to  have  been  visible  from 
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0iie  front.  Three  yean  after  bii  deftlh, 
m  1666,  Piiw  V.  appointed  Vignola 
and  Pirro  Ligforio  as  his  saecessors, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  adhere  to  the 
plans  of  M.  Angelo  in  erery  parti- 
cular. Vignola  consitructed  the  two 
lateral  cupolas,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  lived  to  complete  the  dome. 
This  honour  was  reserved  for  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  who  was  appointed  under 
Gregory  Xilh ;  he  brought  it  to  a 
successful  termination  in.  1590,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V,,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  see  it  finished,  that  he  de- 
voted 160,000  gold  crowns  annually 
to  the  work,  and  employed  600  work- 
men upon  it  night  and  day.  When 
the  dome  was  finally  completed  it  was 
calculated  that  30*,e00  lbs.  weight  of 
iron  had  been  used  in  ite  construction. 
Giacomo  della  Porta  continued  to  be 
employed  by  Clement  VI H.,  and 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome  with 
mosaics.  At  his  death,  in  1601,  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo  had  been  faith- 
fully  executed  so  far  as  the  works  had 
then  advanced,  and  the  only  portions 
remaining  to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  160&  Paul  V»  (Bor- 
ghese)  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  and 
being  desirous  of  seeing  the  whole 
building  completed  in  his  reign,  puHed 
down  all  that  was  then  standing  of  the 
old  basilica,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  front  in  1608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Mademo,  the  nephew  of  Fontana, 
as  his  architect,  who  abandoned  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  returned 
to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally  de- 
signed by  Bramante.  He  also  built 
the  facade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  unsuitable  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Its  great  defect  is  the 
concealment  of  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there  is 
no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which  it 
can  be  combined  in  its  full  proportions 
with  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  The  effect 
of  its  gigantic  size  is  therefore  lost,  and 
the  front,  instead  of  being  subservient 
to  the  dome,  is  made  to  appear  so  x>i^ 
minent,  that  the  grandest  feature  of  the 
building  hardly  seems  to  belong  to 
it.    Notwithstanding  this  defect,  it  can 


•eveely  ha  doubted  that  Mad«nier'%i« 
been  more  severely  criticised  than  be 
deserved,  llie  cireunntances  whveli 
controlled  his  design  seem  to  have  b««n 
altogether  forgotten,  for  although  ffa« 
heavy  balconies  whidi  intersect  the 
columns  of  the  facade  lessen  te  el^et 
and  site,  it  is  obvious  that  they  weve 
necessary  for  the  papal  benediction,  toA 
thai  any  front  in  which  they  did  net 
form  an  essential  nart  would  have  been 
as  great  an  anomaly  as  the  balcony  Sn 
our  own  St.  Paul's,  where  it  is  not 
required.  The  judgment  of  Fowyt^, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  adopt 
without  reflection,  dwells  on  Mademo  s 
works  with  a  harshness  of  criticism, 
strangely  in  contradiction  to  his  praise 
of  the  nave  and  vestibule.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  fa^de  is  faulty,  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  dome;  but  an  English 
traveller  has  so  many  examples  of  bad 
architecture  at  hom^  that  he  may  well 
pause  before  he  refuses  any  merit  to 
the  architect  of  such  a  work  as  the  nave 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  pl^n  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merdy  n 
return  to  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
mante :  a  proceeding  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  determination  of  the  pope 
to  include  that  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  old  basilica  which  had  become 
sacred  from  its  shrines,  and  which  had 
been  entirely  excluded  in  the  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  nave  was  fluiaiied 
in  1612;  the  f^de  and  portico  were 
finished  in  1614 ;  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  18(h 
November,  1626.  Under  Alexander 
VII.,  in  1667,  Bernini  began  the  naag- 
nificent  colonnade  which  surrounds  the 
piazza.  Pius  VI.,  in  1780,  built  the 
sacristy  from  the  designs  of  Cario  Mar- 
chionni,  gilded  the  roof  of  the  inte^ 
rior,  and  placed  the  two  clocks  on  the 
facade.  From  the  first  foundation, 
therefore,  in  1450,  to  Ibe  dedication  of 
the  fabric  by  Urban  VIII.,  the  build- 
ing occupied  a  period  of  176  yeafs; 
and  if  we  include  in  the  calculati<m 
the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall  find 
that  it  required  three  centuries  and  a 
half  to  bnng  the  edifice  to  perfection, 
and  that  its  progress  during  tnat  period 
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•lEtetided  orm  tbe  reignt  of  no  lo«  than 
£»rty^tbree  popes.  Tbe  expeuset  of  tbe 
works  were  so  great  tbat  botb  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  resorted  to  tbe  sale  of  in- 
dulgences for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting 
tbf  m.  Tbe  excess  to  wbicb  tbis  prac- 
tice was  carried  is  said,  botb  by  Ca- 
tboUc  and  Protestant  writers^  to  bave 
created  tbat  reaction  wbicb  ended  in 
tbe  Reformation.  Tbe  space  covered 
by  tbe  buildings  of  St.  Peter's  is  said 
to  be  240,000  square  feet ;  tbe  original 
plan  of  Bramante  would  bave  covered 
3^M),000  square  feet,  or  about  8^  Bnglbb 
acres. 

,  AHer  diis  general  sketcb  of  tbe  bis- 
tery  of  tbe  edifice,  we  sball  proceed  to 
the  details^  beginning  witb  the 

Colonnadet. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anytbingso  perfectly  adapted 
to  tbe  front  of  tbe  basilica,  or  so  well 
contrived  to  conceal  tbe  buildings  on 
eacb  side  of  the  piazza,  as  these  noble 
.ftructureSi  Tbey  were  built  by  Bernini, 
in  tbe  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
(1657-67),  and  are  generally  considered 
as  bis  masterpiece.  They  form  two 
semicircular  porticos,  59  feet  long  and 
61  feet  high,  supported  by  four  rows  of 
columns,  arranged  so  as  to  leave  suffi- 
cnent  room  between  tbe  inner  rows  for 
the  passage  of  two  carriages  abreast. 
Tbe  number  of  columns  in  tbe  two 
porticos  is  2S4,  besides  64  pilasters. 
On  tbe  entablature  are  192  statues  of 
saints,  eacb  eleven  feet  in  height.  Tbe 
whole  structure  and  tbe  statues  are  of 
travertine.  Tbe  area  inclosed  by  these 
oolomiades  measures  in  its  greatest  dia- 
meter 777  English  feet.  The  colon- 
nades terminate  in  two  covered  gaUeriet, 
360  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  wbicb 
communicate  witb  tbe  vestibule  of  the 
Portico.  These  galleries  are  not  parallel 
to  eacb  other,  but  form  witb  the  front 
an  irregular  square,  wbicb  becomes 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  portico. 
Tbis  arrangement  tends  considerably  to 
diminish  the  eflbct  of  the  building  when 
seen  from  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  piazza ; 
for  die  eye  is  quite  unable  to  appreciate 
the  great  distance  from  the  end  of  tbe 
colonnades  to  tbe  facade,  and  it  is  only 
by  walking  up  to  the  steps  that  tbe 


stiaoger  can  bdiere  that  tb«re  is  a  space 
of  296  fiset  from  tbe  point  where  tbe 
colonnades  terminate  to  tbe  portico  of 
the  basilica.  On  entering  these  galleries 
we  see  at  tbe  angles  of  the  first  flight  of 
steps  two  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  are  remarkable  as  tiie 
work  of  MiiK>  da  Fiesole. 

T%t  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  traver- 
tine, from  the  designs,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  of  Carlo  Mademo.  It  has 
three  stories  and  an  attic^  with  eight  co- 
lumns and  four  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Eacb  story  has  nine  windows, 
and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy  balconies, 
from  which  tbe  pope  bestows  bis  bene- 
dictions on  tbe  people  at  Easter.  Hie 
columns  are  8^  feet  in  diameter  and 
91  feet  high,  including  the  capitsds. 
On  the  attic  are  thirteen  colossal  statues, 
17  feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour 
and  tbe  Twelve  Apostles.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature 
records  the  dedication  of  Paul  V.  Tbe 
facade  is  368  feet  long  and  145  feet 
high ;  but  it  is  more  adapted  to  a  palace 
than  to  a  church,  and  is  ill  calculated 
to  harmonise  witb  such  a  structure  as 
the  dome.  Five  open  entrances  lead 
into  the  magnificent  Fetttbuk^  439  f^t 
long,  65  feet  bigh,  and  47  broad,  in- 
cluding tbe  two  extremities.  At  eacb 
end  is  an  equestrian  statue  ^  tbat  on  tbe 
right  is  Bernini's  affected  statue  of  Con- 
stantioe,  that  on  tbe  left  is  the  Charle- 
magne of  Comacchint,  botb  unwortiiy 
of  such  an  arcbiteetural  picture  as  that 
presented  by  tbe  vestibule.  Over  tbe 
central  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  and 
consequently  opposite  tbe  great  door  of 
the  basilica,  is  the  celebrated  mosaic  of 
the  Navicella,  representing  St,  Peter 
walking  on  tbe  sea  sustained  by  the 
Saviour.  It  was  executed  by  Giotto  in 
1298,  assisted  by  his  pupil  Pietro  Ca- 
va] lini,  and  was  placed  over  the  east 
entrance  to  tbe  quadriporticus  of  tbe 
old  basilica.  On  tbe  destruction  of 
tbat  basilica,  the  mosaic  changed 
places  several  times,  and  was  at  length 
placed  in  its  present  position  by  Car- 
dinal Barberini.  1 1  has  suffered  severely 
from  repairs,  and  Lanzi  says  it  <<bas 
been  so  much  repaired,  ti)at  it  has  lost 
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itH  orifkialdMifiiy  and  itgmi  io  be  Me* 
cuted  by  an  altogether  diffetent  artUt." 
The  original  drawing  for  it  ii  pNserred 
in  the  eburch  of  the  Capnccini.  There 
are  five  doors  leading  into  the  basUica, 
carretponding  with  &e  entrances  of  the 
vestibule.  The  bronxe  dooit  of  the 
central  entrance,  which  are  only  opened 
en  great  festivals,  bebnged  to  the  old 
basilica,  and  were  executed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  £ugenius  IV.,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  byAntonioFilareta,  andSimone, 
brother  of  Donatello.  The  bas-reliefs 
of  the  compartments  represent  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
some  events  in  the  history  of  Bugenius 
IV.,  particularly  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  council 
of  Florence,  which  took  place  in  his 
teign.  The  bas*reUeft  of  the  frame- 
wodc  are  by  no  means  in  character  with 
the  building;  they  represent  satyrs, 
nymphfl^  and  various  mythological  sub- 
jects, among  which  Leda  and  her  swan, 
Ganymede,  &c,  may  be  recognised. 
Near  this  doorway  are  three  inscrip- 
tions, containing  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  1300,  granting  the  in- 
dulgence proclaimed  at  every  recurrence 
of  the  jubilee;  the  verses  composed  by 
Charlemagne  on  Adrian  I.;  and  the 
donation  made  to  the  church  by  S. 
Gregory  II.  One  of  the  adjoining 
doora>  which  is  walled  up  and  marked 
by  a  cross  in  the  middle,  is  the  Porta 
Santa,  which  is  pulled  down  by  the 
pope  in  person  on  the  Christmas-eve  of 
the  jubilee,  which  has  takea.  place 
every  twenty- five  years  since  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
three  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  two  last  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  last  took  place  in  1825, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VIII. ;  the 
next  will  consequently  fall  in  18&0. 

7%c  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
<axaxB  of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temj^e  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  an  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the   minor    oma- 


ments,  we  belSete  tiwt  Ae  mindi  aX 
most  persons  who  enter  it  for  tlie  fitst 
time  are  too  much  absorbed  by  liie 
vnrivaUed  unity  of  its  propoitieos  lO 
listen  to  any  Innd  of  criticism.  Tbe 
one  great  defect  is  the  appatent  want  of 
magnitude  which  strikes  every  ene  aft 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  enee 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  component  paMs  have 
been  examined,  and  pahaps  only  after 
several  visits,  that  the  gig«itic  scale  ef 
the  building  can  be  appreciated.  Tberfc 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal  siae 
of  the  statues  contributes  in  a  great 
degree  to  diminish  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  building ;  the  eye  is  so  un- 
accustomed to  figures  of  such  propor- 
tions that  they  supply  a  false  stancbrd 
by  which  the  spectator  measures  the 
details  of  the  building  without  being 
sensible  of  lihe  fact. 

"  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  nevr, 
Standest  alaii&— with  nothing  like  tofhee-* 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zioa's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  h<Miour  piled* 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glor^,  strength,  and  beaaty— all 
are  aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeffled. 

Enter :  its  pandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  ap]^r  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  ofow 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blastod  by  his 
brow."  CUlde  Harold, 

The  measurements  of  St.  Peter's  have 
been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
different  authorities;  perhaps  because 
sufficient  distinction  has  not  been 
drawn  between  the  Roman  and  the 
French  foot  and  the  palm.  On  the 
pavement  of  the  nave  is  a  line  on  which 
are  marked  the  respective  lengths  of 
St.  Peter's  and  five  other  churches; 
St.  Peter's  is  there  stated  to  be  837 
palms,  which,  calculating  ^  palm 
at  8|  inches,  will  give  610  English 
feet  4  inches;  St.  Paul's,  London,  710 
palms  (517  feet  8  inches);  Milan 
Cathedral,  606    palms   (4il   feet  10 
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kkchm)  I  St.  Paniy  Rome,  573  polrai 
(417  feet);  St.  Sophia,  ConttaDtiiio- 
fiie,  492  pftlma  (358  feet  9  ineliet). 
Thew  measoromento  are  rery  probably 
•nly  an  approximatioD  to  the  truth; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ftfid  any  building  of  great  magnitude 
in  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in 
regard  to  tise.  The  following  are  the 
meaiuEenentt  of  &e  cUfiferent  parts  at 
St.  Peter's,  in  Engli^  feet,  which  will 
be  found,  we  believe,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  truth.  The  length  of  the  interior, 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  end  of 
the  tribune,  exclusive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  is  nearly  602  English  feet. 
The  hdght  of  the  nave  near  the  door 
is  150  feet,  the  width  at  this  portion  is 
77|  feet  Towards  the  baldaochino  the 
width  increases  to  89  feet.  The  width 
of  the  side  aisles  is  21  feet ;  and  their 
height  47  feet.  The  length  of  the  tran- 
septs, from  wall  to  wall,  is  445^  feet. 
The  height  of  the  baldacdiino,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  93 
feet.  The  circumference  of  the  four 
^^rei^  pillars  which  support  the  dome,  is 
/  ^^  232  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  cupola, 
from  the  external  walls,  is  193  feet. 
The  height  of  the  dome,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  is  400 
feet;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  430  feet.  According 
to  these  measurements,  St  Peter's  ex- 
ceeds St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  length, 
hy  84  feet ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  by  60  feet;  and  in  ihe  diameter 
of  the  cupola,  including  tiie  thickness 
of  the  walls,  by  48  feet. 

The  nave  is  vaulted,  and  ornamented 
with  sunk  coffers,  richly  decorated  with 
gilding  and  stucco  ornaments.  Eight 
massive  piers,  supporting  four  arches,  se- 
mrate  the  nave  from  each  side  aisle. 
£ach  pier  is  faced  with  two  Corindiian 
pilasters  of  stucco,  having  a  double  row 
of  nidies  between  them ;  the  lower  niches 
contain  colossal  statues  of  saints,  the 
founders  of  different  religious  orders. 
Corresponding  with  the  great  arches  of 
the  nave  are  chapels  in  the  side  aisles, 
which  tend  to  break  the  g^eral  effect 
by  their  interrupting  lines,  and  reduce 
tiie  nde  aisles  to  the  appearance  of  pas- 


sages. Wi&  Uie  exoeptifm  of  Hie  pii 
lasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  geiierally 
faced  with  plates  of  marbl^  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  other  sculp^ 
tures,  which  it  would  require  pages  to 
notice  in  detail.  Many  of  the  upper 
decorations  are  in  stucco ;  the  two  re* 
cumbent  Virtues  ovcv  each  arch  are  of 
this  material.  The  pavement  if  entirely 
composed  of  marbles,  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  Giacomo  della  Porta 
and  Bernini.  The  Fa$M  for  the  holy 
water,  sustained  by  cherubs,  give  a 
striking  example  of  the  immense  scale 
of  the  building,  and  the  proportion  of 
its  component  parts.  On  entering  the 
church,  the  cherubs  appear  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
approached  or  compared  with  the  hu- 
man figure,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
six  feet  high. 

TTte  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  stranger 
who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the  first  time. 
Its  Boeasurements  have  already  been 
given.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  stupendous  vault,  rest- 
ing on  the  four  colossal  piers ;  and  no 
language  can  do  justice  to  its  sublime 
effect.  The  surprise  of  the  beholder 
is  increased  by  the  recollection  that 
there  is  another  outer  cupola,  and  that 
the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  summit 
passes  between  them.  Each  of  the 
four  piers  has  two  niches,  one  above 
the  omer.  The  lower  ones  contain  the 
statues  of  S.  Veronica,  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  JFWineesco  Mocfug  S. 
Helena  wi^  the  Gross,  by  Andrea  Bolgi; 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pi»ced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  hy  Bernini  g 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammingo  (Du 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St  Andrew  is  the  only 
one  which  possesses  merit  as  a  work  of 
art :  the  other  three,  like  aU  the  statues 
in  St.  Peter'j,  with  the  exception  erf 
some  (^  the  recent  monumental  figures, 
are  in  the  worst  style  of  the  decline 
of  art  Above  than  are  four  balco- 
nies, in  which  are  preserved  the  relics 
of  the  saints.  In  mat  over  the  statue 
of  S.  Veronica  is  k^t  the  Sudarium, 
or  handkerchief,  containing  the  imprei- 
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MB  of  the  SMrioor*!  ftattiNt,  which  it 
Aown  with  so  much  eeremony  to  the 
voopl«  during  the  holy  week.  In  the 
Moony  oTer  St.  Helena  is  preserred  a 
portion  of  the  tnM  cnms,  and  iti  that 
orer  St.  Andrew  is  the  head  of  the 
nint :  the  lance  of  9.  Louginus,  for^ 
aaerly  kept  in  the  balcony  over  his 
statue,  i»now  preserved,  with  numerous 
other  relics^  in  that  of  S.  Veronica. 
No  one  i»  allowed  to  visit  these  relics 
who  has  not  the  rank  of  a  canon  of 
the  chuKh  ;•  and  it  is  said  that  the 
sovereigns  and  princes  who  have  been 
admitteid  to  examine  them  have  first 
received  that  rank  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction. The  spiral  columns  in  the 
niches  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Titus  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem : 
they  bidonged  tir  &e  old  basilica. 
Above  these  niches,  on  the  spandvils  of 
the  arches,  are  four  medaHions,  repre- 
senting in  mosaic  the  four  Evangeli$t9, 
with  &eir  emblems  \  the  length  of  the 
pen  in  the  baud  of  St.  Mark  is  said  to 
be  six  feet  long.  On  the  ftiexe  above, 
running  round  the  whole  circumference, 
iff  the  following  inscription  in  mosaic; 
the  letters  are  also  said  to  be  six  feet  long : 

TV  .  as  PBTRYS  .  BT  .  SVPBR  .  HANC  . 
riTBAM  .  ABDIFICABO  .  BCCLB8IAM  . 
MBAM  .  BT  .  TIBI .  DABO.  CLAYBS .  BBONI . 

COELOBVM.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is 
ilDed  with  thirty*two  coupled  pilas- 
ters of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  six- 
teen windows.  The  concave  above  is 
divided  into  sixteen  compartments,^  or- 
namented with  gilded  stuccoes  and  mo- 
saics,  representing  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  different  saints.  On  the 
ceiluig  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  Almighty,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d'Arpino.  "  The  cupola,"  says  Forsyth, 
<'  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its  design,  its 
altitude,  or  even  its  decorations ;  viewed 
either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  en- 
chants the  eye,  it  satisfies  the  taste,  it 
expands  the  soul.  The  very  air  seems 
to  eat  up  all  that  is  harsh  or  colossal, 
and  leaver  us  nothing  but  the  sublime 
to  feast  on :— -a  sublune  peculiar  as  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  architect  and 
comprehensible  only  on  the  spot. .  The 
four  surrounding  cupolas,  though  but 


SBtaUitwto  the  majeely  of  tlMi»  «i^ 
have  crowned  four  elegant  oborchca. 
The  Optical  cupolettasare  mere  expa* 
dients  to  palliate  the  defect  of  Madei^ 
no*s  aisles,  which  depend  on  them  for  » 
scanty  light.*' 

The  BaUbaeduMo^  or  grand  omopgr 
covering  the  high  alter,  stands  komac 
diately  under  U^  dome.  It  is  of  solidk 
bronze,  supported  byfour  spiral  c(diunM 
ofthe  composite  order,  and  covered  wttk 
the  richest  ornaments,  many  of  whaoh 
are  gilt^  It  is  93  feet  high  to  the  suaa* 
mit  of  the  globe  and  cross.  It  was  caefe 
by  Bernini  in  1633  out  of  the  brooaft 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon  by  Urban 
VIII.,  of  the  Barberini  family,  whose 
armorial  device,  a  bet,  may  be  re- 
cognised on  all  parts  of  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  gilding  alone  ia  said  to  have 
been  40,000  scudi;  the  cost  of  the 
whole  canopy  was  100,000  soudi, 
nearly  ^,000/.  The  weight  of  the 
four  spind  columns  is  said  to  be 
lSO,0001be.  The  High  AUar^  under 
the  baldacchino^  stands  immediately 
over  the  grave  of  St.  Peter.  The  altar 
is  only  used  on  solemn  ceremonies 
when  the  pope  officiates  in  person. 
The  ConfeMtional  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  balustrade  of  marble;  firom 
this  are  suspended  112  lamps^  which 
are  constantly  burning  night  and  day. 
A  double  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
the  shrine.  The  first  object  which  a^ 
tracts  attention  is  the  kneeling  Statua 
of  Pius  VI.,.  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Camva::  the  pope  is  represented 
pray  bg  before  the  tomb  of  the  ApottU: 
the  attitude  and  the  position  of  the 
figure  were  prescribed  by  Pius,  himselif 
during  his  captivity  ;  but  the  propriety 
of  placing  any  statue  in  a  plsuoa  ctf 
such  peculiar  sanctity  has  been  mu^ 
questioned,  and  is  said  to  have .  faeeft 
greatly  regretted  by  Canova  hims^ 
On  the  right  side  of  the  nave,  |daoed 
against  the  last  pier,,  opposite  the  Can* 
fessioual,  is  the  well-known  broDae 
Statue-  of  St,  Peter^  sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  the  right  foot  extended.  On  en- 
tering the  basilica,  the  people  kiM  the 
toe  of.  this  Coot,  pressing  their  foftbead 
against  it  after  each  salutation.    Soi»B 
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antiqaariet  state  it  wm  oait  by  St.  Leo, 
out  <Sr  the  brome  ttatne  of  Jupiter  Gafn- 
ttdisng,  and  other  writers  of  more  re> 
cent  date  assert  that  it  is  the  identical 
statue  of  Jopiter  himself,  transformed 
into  that  of  the  Apostle  by  the  mandate 
of  the  pope.  The  attitude  certainly 
eonespouds  with  that  of  Jupiter 'Capi- 
toliuus,  as  we  see  •  it  jrepresented  on 
medals  still  extant;  but  beyond  this 
the  statement  is  entirely  unsupported. 
The  rude  execution  of  the  figure  seems 
eottclusiTely  to  prove  .that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  classical  art;  and  it  seems 
much  more  likely  -to  belong  to  the 
etrly  agee  of  Christianity,  wh^i  sculp- 
ture, like  architecture,  was  copied  from 
the  heathen  models. 

T%e  Tribune^  said  to  be  decorated 
firom  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
▼ery  rich  in  ornaments:  it  contains  the 
famous  chair  of  bronae,  called  the  CSUrir 

.  of  St.  Peitr,  whidi  incloses  the  identi- 
ea\  chair  in  which,  according  to  the 
Church  tradition,  St.  Peter  and  many  of 
his  successors  officiated.  The  bronxe 
covering  was  executed  by  Bemim  in 

'  1667,  and  is  full  of  ridiculous  conceits. 
It  is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  Am- 
brose of  the  Latin,  and  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St  Atbanasius  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Tk«  MonumeniB,  wi&  the  exception 
of  those  of  recent  date,  are  quite  un« 

'  worthy  of  St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art. 
Many  of  them  are  deformed  by  alle- 
gorical figures 'in  the  worst  style  of  the 
school  of  Bernini,  and  are  entirely 
beneath  criticism.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  in  both  of  the  side  aisles  are, 
with  few  exertions,  decorated  with 
BMMaac  copies  oi  well-known  pictures. 
Some  of  the  subjects  perhaps  might  have 
been  better  chosen,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  series  of  mosaics 
more  beautifully  executed.  We  shall 
notice  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and 
the  principal  tombs,  in  makiiig  the- cir- 
cuit of  the  banlica.  Beginnmg  from 
the  tribune,  on  the  right  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  is  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III. 
(Famese;),  by  ChtglUimo  deUa  Pwrta^ 
assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of 
Michael  Aag^.    The  alatae  of  the 
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pe  is  of  bronae :  the  two  allegarieal 
female  figures,  representing  Prudence  ^ 
and  Justice,  are  of  marble.  The  Justice 
is  said  to  have  been  so  beautifully  mo* 
delled,    that   oiroumstances    occurred" 
that  rendered  drapery  aeoessary,  which 
was  added  in  bronze  by  Bernini.     On 
the  opposite  side  of  'the  tribune  is  the 
monument  of  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini), 
The  statue  of  the  pope  is  of  bronae ;  -^t«v>l^ 
those  of  Justice  and  Charity  are  in  _ 
mavble,  and  are  classed  among  Bemim  $  " 
most  successful  figures. — Proceeding 
onwards  towards  the  south  side  of  the 
building  by  the  right  transept^  the  first 
mosaic  we  meet  with  is  a  copy  from 
Francesco  Mancini's  St.  Peter  healing   ^ 
the  lame.    Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  VIII.,  of  the  Ottoboni  _ 
family,  by  Angeh  Rotsi :  it  has  a  bronae 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  marble 
figures    of   Religion    and    Prudence. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St,  Leo,  contaui-  ^ 
ing  the  immense  bos-reliefby  Algardi, 
representing  the  pope  threatening  Attila 
with  the  vengeance  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul  for  entering  Rome :  it  was  long 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  is 
perhaps  the  largest  has* relief  ever  exe* 
cuted.    In  front  of  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Leo  XII.  (della  Genga),  with  an  iu^  " 
scription  written  by  lumself.    Further 

on  towards  the  transept  *is  the  tomb  of 

Alexander  VII.  (Chigi),  the  last  work 
of  :Betmm.  The  pope  is  represented 
kneeing,  eurrounded  by  four  allegori- 
cal figiues  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Cha< 
rity,  and  Virtue.  Opposite  this  tomb 
is  a  finely  -colouied  oil  painting  on  slate  _ 
by  Francetco  Fanmiy  representing  the 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus ;  -it.is  almost  the 
only  oil  painting  in  the  basilica.  In 
the  south  transept  is  the  'tomb  of  Pius 
VIL,  t>y  Thorwaldten,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  his  patriotic  and  enlightened 
minister,  Cardinal  CoDsalvi.  TWpope 
is  represented  .in  a  sitting  posture  be* 
tweeu  <the  figures  of  Power  and  Wis* 
dom ;  but  the  tomb  is  Aot  regarded  as 
worthy^e  genius  of  its  gieat  scnlptoiv 
or  the  merits  of  the  most  beuevdent 
and  virtuous  Pontiff  who  ever  wore 
the  tiara.  At  the  middle  altar  of  &ie 
transept  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Cru* 
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«i6xion  of  St.  Peter;  fWmi  the  cele- 
lifated  picture  of  Guide.  The  motaie 
of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  at  the 
adjoining  altar  is  from  a  picture  by 
Camuccini.  Farther  on  is  the  mosaic 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  from  Ron- 
calli's  picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
On  the  side  of  the  great  pier  of  the 
cupola  is  the  mosaic  copy  of  RapbaeVs 
Transfiguration.  Under  the  arcade  op- 
posite this  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Leo.  XL, 
tof  the  Medici  fkmily,  by  AiganUy  with 
a  basH?elief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  I V.  of  France.  Near  it  is  that 
of  Innocent  XL  (Odescalchi),  b^  Mo- 
nolf  a  French  artist,  with  a  baa-relief  re- 
presenting the  Turks  raising  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  two  marble  figures  of  Reli- 
gion and  Justice.  The  CapeUadel  Ccro 
near  this  is  well  known  as  the  chapel  in 
which  divine  service  is  daily  celebrated. 
It  has  three  rows  of  stalls  and  two  fine 
organs ;  the  cupola  is  covered  with  mo- 
saics, and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
delta  Porta,  The  mosaic  altarpiece  of 
the  Conception  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
by  Pietro  Bianchi  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Under  the  arcade  of  this  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VII L,  of  the 
tUibo  ftunily :  it  is  entirely  of  bronze, 
and  is  a  simple  and  very  gracedil  work 
of  Antonio  Polkyuolo,  Opposite,  is  the 
plain  stuceo  motmment  of  Pius  VIII. 
(Castiglione) ;  the  place  It  occupies  is 
appropriated  as  the  temporary  resting' 
place  of  the  last  pontiff,  whose  body 
remains  here  until  the  death  of  his  suc- 
cessor. A  more  appropriate  tomb  for 
Pius  VIII.  is  now  m  progress,  at  the 
cost  of  the  cardinals  whom  he  raised  to 
the  Sacred  College  during  his  brief 
pontificate.  The  Cluxp$l  of  the  Presen- 
tazione  contains  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Francesco 
Romanelli,  now  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Close  to  this  chapel  are  two 
monuments  which  never  fan  to  interest 
the  English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
right  band,  is  the  tomb  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III.,  called  among  her  titles 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 


lnelaBd :  the  died  at  Rome  In  1759« 
It  is  a  porphyry  sarcorihagns  with  ala- 
baster d[rapery  and  a  Genius  holding  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in  mo* 
saic  :  it  was  designed  by  Filippo  Bar^ 
ghni,  and  executed  by  Pietro  Bracci,  at 
the  expense  of  the  «  Fabbrica  "  of  St. 
Peter's.  Opposite  to  this,  is  Otnetw** 
celebrated  Monument  of  the  Stuarts.  It 
is  a  simple  representation  of  the  entrance 
to  a  mausoleum  guarded  by  genii :  the 
effect  is  feeble,  and  perhaps  unworthy 
of  Canova*s  fame.  The  principal  ex- 
pense of  this  monument  was  defrayed 
from  the  privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The 
fbllowing  is  the  inscription :  jaoobo  lit. 

JACOBI  II.  MAGN^  BHIT.  RB0I8  FILFO, 
KASALO  EDVABDO,  BT  HENRICO,  DBCAHO 
PATRVM  CARDINALIVM,  JACOBI  III.  FI- 
LIIS,  REOIiB  STIRPIS  STVARDIiB  POSTRB- 

Mis,  ANNO  MDCccxrx.  <<  Beneath  that 
unrivalled  dome,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  He  mouldering  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  brave  and  gallant  heart ;  and 
a  stately  monument  from  the  chisel  of 
Canova,  and  at  the  charge,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  house  of  Hanover,  has  since 
arisen  to  the  memory  of  James  the 
Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Ninth,  Kinos  of  England, 
— names  which  an  Englishman  can 
scarcely  read  without  a  smile  or  a 
sigh !  OAen  at  the  present  day  does 
the  British  traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 
crest  of  the  I^ncian,  or  the  camivtd 
throng  of  the  Corso,  to  gase  in  thought- 
ful silence  on  that  mockery  of  hnman 
greatness,  and  that  last  record  of  ruined 
hopes !  The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a 
race  justly  expelled ;  the  magnificent 
temple  that  enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith 
wisely  reformed;  yet  who  at  Such  a 
moment  would  harshly  remember  the 
errors  of  either,  and  might  not  join  in 
the  prayer  even  of  that  erring  church  for 
the  departed,  'Requibscant  in  pace!"* 
The  chapel  of  tiie  Baptistery,  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains^ 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  em-'' 
neror  Otho  II.,  which  now  serves  as  a 
oaptismal  vase.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo  , 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptinng  the^ 
gaolOTs  in  the  fifamerthie  prifoiM  it 
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from  PiMseri ;  and  i^  Baptitm  of  tiie 
Ceutnriun  it  from  a  jfncture  byProcno- 
oini.'— In  tbe  north  side  aisle,  beginning 
ham  the  entrance  door,  tbe  first  cbapel 
is  called  the  Capella  delta  Pitta,  from 
the  celebrated  Fieta  bj  Michael  Angek, 
%:inarble  group  representing  the  Virgin 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  on 
her  knees.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
sculptor's  first  works,  being  executed 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty<fourth 
year,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, Cardmal  JeanVilliers,  abbot 
ef  St  Denis.  The  critics  of  Michael  An- 
gelo^s  own  time  objected  to  the  youth- 
ful appearance  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the 
Son  being  represented  older  than  the 
mother ;  but  he  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  afforded  an  additional  proof  of 
the  pure  and  spotless  character  of  the 
Virgin.  The  group  is  not  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  its  present  pontion,  and  in- 
deed seems  lost :  some  portions  of  it  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  not  better  placed, 
Michael  Angelo  has  written  his  name 
on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  said  to 
be  tbe  only  work  on  which  he  has  in- 
scribed his  name.  In  the  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Francis  I.  to  Michael 
Angelo  in  1507,  in  which  the  king  re- 
quests him  to  send  some  of  his  works 
to  Paris  to  adorn  one  of  the  royal  cha«^ 
pels,  this  Pieti  and  the  statue  of  Christ 
m  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  are  particu- 
larly mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  no  other  than  the  painter 
Primaticchio,  some  works  of  the  same 
kind,  **  pour  I'amour  de  moi,"  and  de- 
iKaribes  these  productions  ''comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur€  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
mrt."  On  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
jure  two  small  chap^ :  the  one  on  the 
right,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
•has  a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro 
Cavaliini,  and  a  mosaic  by  CriMtofoMt, 
representing  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban.  The 
other  chapel,  called  the  CapeUa  della  Co- 
kmna  Santa,  contains  a  column  said  to 

have  been  brought  firom  the  Temple  at  1  the  side  of  this  monument ;  the  wish  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against  the  ambitious  pontiff  to  be  interred  in 
nvbich  t|ie  Saviour  leaned  when  he  dis-   the  topab  ooostrooted  for  him  by  M' 


puted  with  the  doctors.  It  contains  alto 
a  marble  Sarcophagus  formerly  used  at 
a  baptismal  font,  bearing  the  name  of 
Anicius  Probus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  has  five 
compartments  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting Christ  and  the  apostles;  and 
though  hi^ly  interesting  as  a  christian 
monument,  is  less  remarkable  as  a  woric 
of  art  than  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius 
Bassus  in  the  subterranean  chapel.  In 
the  aisle,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
XIII.,  is  the  monument  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
TTeudon,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  1655.  ^ 
The  mosaic  at  the  altar  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  saint,  by  Domenlchino.  Near 
it,  under  the  arcade,  are  two  tombs: 
one  is  that  of  Innocent  XII.  by  FilippQ 
Falle,  in  which  the  pope  is  represented 
as  a  sitting  figure,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice :  the  other  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  by  Bernini;  she 
died  in  1115,  and  was  buried,  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Mantua, 
but  Urban  VIII.  removed  the  body  to 
St  Peter's  in  1635.  The  bas-relief  on 
the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  represents 
Gregory  VII.  giving  absolution  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  countess.  The  Oiapel  of  the  SS.  ^ 
Saoramemto  contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  tabernacle  of 
lapis  laiuli  and  bronze  gilt  in  the  form  _^ 
of  Bnunante^s  circular  temple  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpieceof 
tbe  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  who  designed  the  stucco  baa-  -* 
relief  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  (della  Rovere)  ,* 
in  bronze,  ornamented  with  bas-re-  -^ 
liefs  by  Antonio  Pollqfvolo.  Julias 
11.,  of  the  same  ikmily,  is  buried  by 
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cb6«l  Angelo  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
baviBg  never  been  fulfilled.  Under 
tke  acyoining  arcade,  on  tbe  right  hand, 
if  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIIL,  of  tbe 
BuoncoiD|)agm  family,  the  well-known 
reformer  of  the  calendar :  it  is  by  Ca* 
wtiUo  RiMCom,  and  is  a  very  inferior 
work ;  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  sup- 
ported by  Religion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  correc- 
tion of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIV,  (Sfrondati),  all 
of  which  is  stucco  «xoept  the  statues 
..  of  Faith  and  Justice.  The  mosaic  on 
the  aitar  of  the  great  pier  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino*8  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. The  Chapel  af  ike  Madonna, 
founded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  built  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta.  The  cupola  is  co- 
vered with  mosaics  designed  by  Giro- 
lamo  Mttziani,  which  have  been  highly 
praised.  In  this  chapel  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  is  buried.  Near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Ihe  illustrious  Benedict  XIV. 
{Lambertiui),  by  Pietre  Braedi  it  has 
a  statue  of  the  pope,  with  two  figures  of 
Science  and  Charity.  This  learned 
pontifij  the  preceptor  of  Metastasio,  was 
worthy  of  a  monument  by  the  first  art- 
ists in  Italy. — lu  the  transept  are  some 
mosaics  and  statues  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed :  the  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Processo  and  Martinian,  a  mosaic  copy 
itom  Valentin ;  the  Mmrtyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus,  from  Poussin  ;  St.  Wences- 
laus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from  Caroselli ; 
the  statues  of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro 
Bracei;  S.  Cajetano,  by  Carlo  Mo- 
naldi;  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  by  *^i- 
nazzi^  and  S.  Bruno,  by  StokUx.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Navioella,  representing 
tbe  Saviour  -comipg  to  save  St.  Peter 
when  the  vessel  is  sinking,  is  from  a 
picture  by  Laniranco.  Opposite  to 
mis  altar  is  the  magnificent  Tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.  (Reszonico),  by  Cemotwr, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
first  work  which  established  Canova*s 
fame,  and  is  still  considered  by  many 
as  his  masterpiece  ;  it  was  finished  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  after  eight  years' 
labour.    The  pope,  a  fine  ekpiessiv« 


figure,  is  reprflientad  pmyii^r;  mi  xmm 
side  is  tbe  genius  of  Death  sitting  with 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  pecfect 
statue  in  St.  Peter's;  on  the  other  it 
the  figure  of  Religion  holding  the  creat ; 
the  golden  rays  encircling  ber  bead  mm 
objectionable  additions  to  the  fig«i«> 
and  do  not  relieve  the  heavinen  fyt 
which  it  is  remarkable.  The  lions  at 
the  angles  have  received  anqualifi«l 
admiration  ;  the  one  sleeping  xanha 
among  the  finest  efforts  of  the  modem 
chisel.  The  mosaic  beyond  it  is  a  oopy^ 
of  the  St.  Michael  by  Guido.  Themo«> 
saic  of  S.  Petrontlla,  cc^ied  tnm  Gucr*-^ 
cino,  is  considered  the  finest  work  of 
this  class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of 
Clement  X.,  of  the  Altieri  ikmily,  near 
it,  is  by  Rotti:  the  statue  of  the  yoipe  is 
by  Ercole  Ferrata, 

The  GrotteFatkane,  the  subterranean 
chapel.  Formerly  no  woman  was  idlowed 
to  enter  this  part  of  the  building  without 
permission  firom  a  cardinal,  except  on 
Whitsunday,  when  men  were  excluded. 
This  subterraneaa  chapel  is  that  portion 
of  the  dd  basilica  which  stood  over  the 
tombs  of  the  early  martyrs ;  and  «o 
carefully  has  it  been  preserved  in  all 
the  alterations  and  buildings  of  the  pre* 
sent  edifice,  that  the  original  fltwr  baa 
never  been  torched.  The  circular  cor- 
ridor of  the  Grotte  contains  the  chapel 
of  the  Confession,  immediately  iinder 
the  high  altar  of  the  basilica  above.  It 
is  emamented  with  bronze  bas-reHeft^ 
illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  and  tbe  walls  are  lined  with 
rich  marbles  and  other  decorations.  The 
7Vm6  (f  Si,  Peter  is  immediately  below 
the  altar.  Several  personages  of  iiite«> 
rest  or  eminence  are  interred  bene. 
Among  them  are  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholat 
Break8i)eare),  the  only  English  pope 
who  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter*% 
he  died  at  Anagni  in  1159;  Boni&ee 
VIII.;  Nicholas  v.;  Urban  VI.;  Piui 
II. ;  Charlotte,  queen  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus ;  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  and  the 
last  representatives  of  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart,  who  are  styled  in  the  iuaeriptioi^ 
James  III.,  Charlea  III.,  and  Henry  IX^ 
kings  of  England.  The  monument  ct 
Bonilhce  VUI.  is  attributed  by  Ytmxi 
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lu  Artu^  «l»  Ltipo.  One  of  tiie  most 
leaMriodiile  objects  in  this  subternuiean 
~  ebap^  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius 
Bassos,  pcci^ct  of  Rome,  who  died  A.D. 
349.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  sculp- 
taieof  the  period,  and  is  otie  of  the  most 
i^ncttiiig  Christian  monuments  in  ex- 
istence. It  Es  of  Parian  marble,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  Con> 
stetitinopk,  Its  front  presents  ten  bas- 
relteft,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  fire 
eaeh.  They  are  separated  by  columns, 
all  of  which  are  spiral  except  those  of 
the  two  central  compartments.  The 
suhject»  of  the  bas-reliefs  are  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.;  some  of 
them  are  rather  obscure,  but  those  re- 
nwaenting  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  &11, 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  Christ 
before  Pilate,  may  easily  be  recognised. 
Tie  SacrUiif,  built  by  Pius  VI  from 
fkedeaigus  of  Carlo  Marchionni  (1775), 
consists  <^  three  noble  halls,  decorated 
with  a  richness  of  ornament  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  St  Peter's.  Among 
its  paintings  may.be  noticed  the  Mar 
domia  and  Child  with  St  John,  by 
Geuida^  and  the  Saviour  giving  the^keys 
to  St  Peter,  by  Muziani.  The  marble 
statue  of  Pius  VI.  is  by  AffottinoJ'enna, 
the  Roman  sculptor. 

A9eent  of  tht  Dome, — By  a  recent 
regulation  no  person-is  allowed,  to  ascend 
without  an  order  from  the  office  6(  the 
cardinal  secretary  of  state.  There  is 
BO  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  permis- 
siw,  but  one  of  the  party:  is  required 
to  sign  it,  rendering  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  all  his  party, 
and  for  aay  accident  that  may  befall 
them.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  is 
the  only  means  by  which  any  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  St. 
'Peter's.  It  presents  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacles  in  the  world. 
A  broad  paved  staircase  a  corc&nideads 
us  to  the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent 
that  horses  traverse  it  with  their  loads. 
The  roof  seems  like  a  little  village  of 
workmen;  the  two  octagonal  cupolas 
which  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  136 
feet,  and  the  smaller  ones  which  cover 
Uie  side  chapels,  and  are  not  seen  at  all 
from  bdowy  are  here  found  to  be  of 


great  siie.  The  houses  of  the  workmen, 
who  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  the  edifice,  and  a  fountain  of 
water  which  is  always  flowing,  increase 
the  illusion  of  the  scene ;  and  as  we 
traverse  the  enormous  leads,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  are  walk- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  building.  A 
long  series  of  passages  and  staircases 
carries  us  from  &e  coof  to  the  different 
stages  of  the  dome,  winding  between  its 
double  walls,  and  opening.on  the  inter- 
nal galleries,  from  which  the  stranger 
may  look  down  on  the  jtltar  below. 
It  is  from  this  spot  that  we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  stupendous  jixe  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  .the  pavement  scarcely  look 
like  human-  beings,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  dome,  which  seem^  firom  below  to 
be  minute  and  delicate  works,  are  found 
to  be  coarsely  executed  in  the  only 
style  which  coi^  produce  effect  at 
such  a  distance. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  while  exa- 
mining the  immense  mass  at  this  eleva- 
tion, that^feacs  have  eilen  been  enter* 
tained  for  the  safety  of  the  dome,  and 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  strengthened 
with  hands  of  iron.  It  appears  from 
the  opinion  of  numerous  architects  that 
there  has  been  an  ext^uive  settlement  of 
the  drum  on  the  peudentives,  and  the 
dome  at  the  present  time  is  encircled 
with  six  bands  of  iron,  five  in  the  drum, 
one  at  the  point  where  the  arch  begins  to 
spring,  and  two  on  the  dome.  These  pre- 
cautions seem  to  have  renaoved  all  cause 
for  alarm ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  building  is  perfectly  secure, 
and  that  no  grounds  whatever  for  ap* 
pehensiou  now  exist  The  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  repairs  is  enormous; 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  fabric,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  the  officials,  is 
said  to  amount  to  30,000  scudi,  up* 
wards  of  6200/.  The  staircases  from 
this  point  lead  to  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
from  which  another  flight  takes  us  to 
the  base  of  the  ball,  where  a  railing  in* 
visible  from  below,  allows  us  to  einoy 
the  magnificence  of  the  prospect.  The 
hail  of  bronze  gilt  is  7^  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  large  enough  to  hold  sixteen^ 
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psnoiM.  A  small  iron  ladder  windi 
round  the  exterior  of  the  ball  and  leads 
to  the  croeS)  which  is  16  feet  in  height. 
The  view  from  the  balcony  below  the 
ball  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Su- 
tfope.  The  whole  of  Rome  with  her 
desolate  Campagna  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  scarcely  any  prominent  object 
of  interest  in  the  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  leading 
features  of  the  Apennines  are  nowhere 
seen  to  such  advantage. 

The  Ilbtminationa  of  St.  Peter's  during 
the  Holy  Week  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  description.  To  those 
who  have  witnessed  them  the  impression 
produced  by  their  magnificent  display  is 
too  strong  to  be  obliterated ;  and  those  for 
whom  the  spectacle  is  yet  in  store  will 
find  that  any  description  falls  far  short 
of  the  reality.  Every  column,  cornice, 
and  frieze,  the  bands  of  the  dome,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  building  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with 
lines  of  lamps,  and  its  gigantic  archi- 
tectnre  stands  out  against  the  dark  sky 
in  a  complete  firmament  of  fire.  The 
illuminations  are  repealed  at  the  Fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter's  on  two  successive 
evenings,  and  are  said  to  cost  1000 
<70wn8.  Eighty  men  are  employed  in 
lighting  the  lamps:  (hey  receive  the 
sacrament  before  may  ascend ;  bat  con- 
sidering the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  tbie  number  of  accidents  is  very 
small.  There  are  two  illuminations  on 
each  evening :  the  first,  called  the  aiiver 
illumination,  consists  of  4400  lanterns ; 
the  second,  called  the  gtdden  illumi- 
nation, begins  at  9,  when  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock  1475  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it  seems 
tiie  work  of  enchantment.  The  whole 
process  is  generally  completed  before 
the  clock  has  struck  the  hour,  or  in 
about  eigh|k  seconds :  the  entire  build- 
ing is  then  lit  up  by  no  less  than  5875 
lamps.  The  efiect  of  the  illuminations 
of  the  interior  is  well  described  by 
pMsyth  : — '^  No  architecture  ever  sur* 
passed  in  eflPect  the  interior  of  this  pile 


when  Hlsuttinated  at  Easter  by  a  sii^j^ 
evoM  of  lamps.  The  immediate  focus 
of  glory,  all  the  gradatioiM  of  light  and 
dari[ness,  the  fine  or  the  faa^tu^c  msci* 
dents  of  this  chiaro-souro,  the  projectioa 
of  fixed  or  moving  shadows,  the  sombre 
of  the  deep  penpectives,  the  multitmlc 
kneeling  around  the  pope;,  Uti/t  grsupa 
in  the  distant  aisks — ^what  a  world  of 
pictures  for  men  of  art  to  copy  or  com- 
bine !  What  fsncy  was  ever  so  di^, 
or  so  disciplined,  or  so  worn,  as  to  re- 
sist the  enmusiasm  of  such  a  scene !  I 
freely  abandoned  myself  to  its  illu- 
sions, and  ranging  among  die  tombs,  I 
sometimes  mistook  remote  statues  for 
the  living." 

The  principal  Certmomei  and  Reli* 
gious  Services  in  St.  Petser's  and  the 
Sistine  Chapel  are  the  following  :  — ' 
Januaby  1st.  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  by  the  pope  in 
person,  unless  when  the  pope  reades  on 
Monte  Gavallo,  when  it  is  celebrated 
in  the  private  chapel  of  that  palace. 
This  applies  to  all  the  ceremonies  ex- 
cept those  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  aood 
at  the  FesUval  of  St.  Peter.  5th.  Ves- 
pers in  the  same,  at  3  f.m.  6th.  Tie 
Epiphany ;  high  mass  in  the  same,'  at 
10  A.M.  February  2nd.  PmiJicatioH 
of  the  Fityim;  high  mass  by  the  pope 
in  person,  and  the  ceremony  of  blesnng 
the  Candles.  On  Ask  fVedmrnda^yhx^ 
mass,  and  the  wrinkling  of  ashes  cm  tibe 
heads  of  the  Cardinals.  Masoh  and 
April.— /foA^  fVeek,  Pakn  Su$ubty; 
high  mass  in  tiie  Sistine  chapei  at 
half-past  9  A.M.,  by  the  pope  in  person, 
and  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  Palm 
branches.  Wednetday  in  Holy  fVeeJk ;  at 
5  F.M.  the  first  Miaerere  of  AUegri  is 
chanted  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pqpe  and  cardinals. 
Thurtday  ;  high  mass  in  the  same,  at 
0  A.M.;  alter  which  the  pope  admi- 
nisters the  sacrament  in  the  Capclla 
Paolina,  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  balcony  of  St  Peter's,  washes 
in  the  Sala  della  Lavanda  the  feet  of 
the  twelve  aged  priests,  and  waits  upon 
them  at  table.  Previous  to  the  bene- 
diction one  of  the  cardinals  cunes  all 
Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics^  by  bell^  bocdc, 
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and  cMMllt.  At  5  P.M.  tke  •eoond  Mi' 
mr^re  in  the  Sittine  chapel.  Previous 
to  thii  a  oardinal  admimsten  the  Pcni- 
tenia  Maggiore  in  St.  Peter'g,  aud  gives 
aheekitioB  for  mortal  nns  which  cannot 
o^erwise  be  abeolred.  After  the  Mi- 
urtre  the  cross  of  fire,  18  feet  in  lengthy 
it  exhibited  over  the  confessional  in 
6t  PeterX  in  the  presence  of  the  pope 
and  his  whole  court :  the  exposition  of 
the  rdics  follows.  Good  Friday  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross  in  the  Sbtine 
chapel,  at  half-past  9  a.m.,  and  the  pro- 
Cflwion  to  the  Capella  Paolina,  followed 
by  high  mass  in  theSistine  by  the  pope 
in  person.  The  last  Mittrer*  is  chanted 
in  the  evening  at  5  p.m.,  in  the  Sistioe 
(^pel;  the  cross  of  fire,  as  on  the 
ppeceding  evening  in  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope.  Saturday  $  high 
mass  as  before  in  the  Sistine  chapd. 
Eatter  Sunday,  the  grandest  festival  of 
the  year :  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's  by 
the  pope  in  person,  at  10  /um,  ;  at  noon, 
the  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
St.  Peter's ;  in  the  evening  the  illumi- 
natiens  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  giran- 
dola  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
May. — Whiitunday  ;  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vaticau;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After  1 2 
o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapel.  Corput  Domini;  the  solemn 
procession  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  in 
which  the  pope  and  all  the  clergy  take 
part.  June  28th.— 7%«  Eve  If  the 
Fettival  <f  St,  Peter  and  Si.  Paul;  at 
6  P.M.,  vespers  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope;  the  subterranean 
chapel  is  thrown  open  on  this  occa- 
sion; the  illuminations  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  girandola  on  the  Castle  oi  St. 
Angelo  take  jplace  on  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding evemngs.  29th.  High  mass  in 
St.  Peter  s  by  the  pope  in  person,  at 
iO  A.M.  At  3,  vespers  in  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardinals. 
November  1st.  High  mass  by  the  pope 
in  person  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Sistine 
chfl»el.  At  3  P.M.,  vespers  for  the  dead 
in  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope 
and  the  whole  oouxt.  2nd.  High  mass 


at  10  A.M.  by  the  pope,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  deaa.  3rd  and  5th.  A 
similar  ceremony  for  deceased  popes 
and  cardinals.  Dbcembeii.  Firet  &m^ 
day  in  AdvetU  ;  high  mass  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  procession  of  the  pope  to 
the  Capella  Paolina,  which  is  illumi- 
nated for  the  occasion.  On  jsach  Sun- 
day in  Advent  divine  service  is  per- 
formed in  the  pope's  chapel,  either  at 
the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Monte 
Citorio.  8th.  Conception  qf  the  Firgin  ; 
high  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  24th, 
Christmas  Eve;  vespers  in  the  Sistine 
chapel  at  5.  At  8  p.m.  high  mas% 
generally  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
which  lasts  till  midnight  The  pope 
on  this  occasion  blesses  the  hat  and 
sword,  which  he  afterwards  sends  as 
a  present  to  some  Catholic  prince. 
25ui.  Chrietmae  Day;  grand  mass  at 
10  A.M.  in  St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in 
person,  attended  by  the  cardinals,  the 
clergyy  and  the  whole  court.  26th. 
Mass  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Sistine  chapel, 
in  honour  of  St.  Stephen.  27th.  A  si- 
milar service  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  3 1st.  Vespjers  in  the  Sis- 
tine chapel,  at  which  the  pope  is  gene- 
rally present — Vespers  are  performed 
daily  m  the  Capella  del  Coro,  in  St 
Peter's,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  presence  of  a 
cardinal:  they  are  much  frequented 
by  strangers  on  account  of  the  fine 
music  by  which  they  are  generally 
accompanied. 

The  admission  to  the  Sistine  chapel 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  u 
by  tickets,  which  may  be  procured 
through  any  cardinal  or  ambassador, 
and  through  the  consul  or  banker.  Ad- 
mission to  the  loggia  o(  the  ambassa- 
dors  and  princes  during  the  illumina- 
tions is  only  to  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  major-domo.  To  see  the 
girandola,  places  in  the  Palazzo  Alto- 
viti  may  be  secured  at  a  scudo  for  each 
seat  The  fees  for  seeing  St.  Peter's 
amount  to  several  pauls ;  there  are 
separate  sacristans  for  the  crypts,  the 
dome,  &c,  each  of  whom  expects  two 
pauls. 

2.  Baeilica  of  St*  John  Lateran,"— 
This  o^brated  basilica  occupies  H^ 
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gite  of  the  house  of  the  wnator  Plaatiut 
Lateranus,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  He  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  The 
site  afterwards  passed  into  the  family  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  bom  near 
the  palace.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Lateran  house  was  conferred  by  Ck>n- 
stantine  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  his 
episcopal  residence.  Constantine  then 
founded  this  basilica,  assisting  with 
his  own  hands  to  dig  the  foundations. 
It  was  long  regarded  as  the  first  of 
Christian  churches,  and  the  inscrifjtion 
over  the  door  calls  it  omnium  urbit  et 
orbi$  Ecclesicurum  Mater  et  Caput,  The 
chapter  of  the  I^teran  still  takes  pre- 
cedence over  that  of  "St.  Peter's;  the 
ceremony  of  tiie  pos9e$9o,  or  taking 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  is  one 
of  the  first  forms  observed  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  whose  coronation 
invariably  takes  place  in  this  basilica. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  basilicas  which 
have  a  "  Porta  Santa,''  so  that  for 
1500  years  It  has  preserved  its  rank 
and  privileges.  It  is  uko  remarkable 
fur  the  five  general  councils  which  have 
been  held  here,  and  to  which  we  shall 
recur  hereafter.  The  old  basilica  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  V.,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  this  pope,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  and  remodelled  by  many  of 
his  successors.  Sixtus  V.  added  the 
portico  of  the  Scala  Santa  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana,  and  Clement  VII L 
enlarged  the  tmnsepts  and  side  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacemo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X. 
(1644)  Borromini  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns  with  cumbrous  piers.  Cle- 
ment XII.  (Corsini)  completed  the 
work  of  renovation  in  1734,  by  adding 
the  principal  facade,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Alessandro 
Galilei.  After  these  numerous  resto- 
rations and  capricious  changes  it  will 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  basilica  has 
preserved  much  *of  its  original  cha- 
racter. The  facade  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  architecture  of  the  last  century  : 


it  is  built  entirely  of  tnTertiM,  attd 
has  four  large  columns  and  six  pilw- 
ters  of  the  composite  order  sustwBHif  • 
massive  entablature  and  balustrade^  0n 
which  are  placed  colossal  statuea  of 
our  Saviour  and  ten  saints.  BetwMn 
the  columns  and  pilasters  are  five  b«l-  ^ 
conies;  from  that  in  the  centre  the  p(^  ' 
pronounces  his  benediction  on  the  peo- 
ple on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole  fionit 
IS  broken  into  ornaments  and  dettuik, 
which  lessen  the  general  effect  and 
make  the  style  seem  better  adapted  to 
a  theatre  than  a  church.  In  the  vet^ 
bule  is  a  marble  statue  of  ConstantinfiK^ 
found  in  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
bearing  ample  evidence  of  the  decline 
of  «rt.  There  are  five  entrances  to  the 
basilica ;  the  middle  one  has  a  bnmtt 
door,  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Alexander  YII.  from  the  ruins  of  tbg 
^milian  basilica,  on  the  site  of  Urn 
church  of  S.  Adriano,  in  the  Forum.4 — 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and 
is  of  course  walled  up.  7%e  imterwr 
has  lost  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
baulica  under  the  hands  of  BorrfNBini; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  wi^ 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments,  but 
they  do  not  compensate  for  the  loss  ^ 
the  ancient  edifice.  The  interior  as  lie 
now  see  it  has  five  naves  divided  k^ 
four  rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  Bcnrromini  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  wre 
pierced  with  niches,  containing  colossi 
statues  of  the  Apostles ;  they  are  ehai*' 
racteristic  specimens  of  the  school  of 
Bernini,  with  all  its  extravagancies,  and 
yet,  with  their  acknowledged  faulty 
the  effect  of  so  many  colossal  figures  ift 
imposing,  and  seldom  fails  to  find  adr> 
mirers.  •  The  St  James  the  Great^  the 
St.  Matthew,  -the  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
St.  John,  are  by  Rutconi;  the  St.  Tb«^ 
mas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are  by  Lt 
Groi;  the  St.  James  the  Less  is  by 
Angek  Rowi;  the  St.  Thaddeus  is  \yf 
Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St  Simon  by  f'WiJ*- 
ceeco  Maratti;  the  St.  Philip  by  Gm^ 
eeppe  Mazzuoli;  and  the  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  by  Monot,  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  the 
greatest  merit  -as  a  work  of  ait,  is  tibe 
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91;  Jatnet  the  Leu,  by  Roni.  «Tbe 
Apoitks  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  tbe 
ctuew  of  an  mjudicioui  imitation  of 
tiie  tMUmer  of  the  painters.  The  dra- 
pery of  those  figures,  from  being  dis- 
posed in  kurge  masses,  gives  undoubt- 
edlly  that  air  of  grandeur  which  mag* 
Uttude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  produce  ; 
but  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  it 
^  mauageil  with  great  skill  and  intel- 
Kgenoe,  and  contriyed  to  appear  as 
light  as  the  materials  will  allow,  yet 
Ifae  weight  and  solidity  of  stone  was 
BOt  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J.  ReynohU. 
The  great  ornament  of  the  nave  is  the 

\/  supeA)  Cbrgmi  Chapel,  built  in  the  form 
ef  a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XI L,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
fhti,  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beautiful 
•(mcture  :  the  richest  marbles,  the  most 
elaborate  ornaments  and  gilding,  co- 
lumns of  precious  marbles,  bas-reliefs, 
Mid  even  gems,  have  been  lavished  on 
its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  chapel 
in  Rome.  Notwithstanding  this  excess 
of  ornament  the  whole  has  been  con- 
trolled and  subdued  by  a  correct  taste, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
after  the  deformities  of  Borromiui's 
nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic  copy 
of  Guido's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Cor- 
fliwi,  now  in  the  Barberini  Palace. 
The  celebrated  porphyry  sarcophagus 
which  forms    the   tomb    of   Clement 

^^XII.  was  taken  from  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon;  the  cover  is  modem; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is  by 
Maini ;  and  the  two  lateral  figures  are 
by  Cflfflo  Monaldi.  Opposite,  is  the 
t«mb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsiui,  with 
bis  statue  and  two  sitting  figures  by 
Maini.  The  figures  in  the  niches,  re- 
presenting the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are  by 
Husconi  and  other  followers  of  Ber- 
nini, but  they  are  not  remarkable  as 
works  of  art.  —  The  bronze  tomb  of 
Martin  V.,  of  the  princely  house  of 
Colonna,  is  a  fine  work  by  Simuiie, 
brother  of  Donatello.  The  high  aiiar 
has  four  columns  of  granite,  sustaining 
a  GoAic  tabernacle,  curious  at  a  work 


of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ft  was  con- 
structed by  Urban  V.  to  receive  the 
beads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
were  found  during  his  reign  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  basilica.  It  hean  the 
arms  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France.  716«  tribune,  or  abiis,  contains 
four  pointed  windows^  which  appear, 
from  the  inscription  attributing  this  v^ 
part  of  the  basilica  to  Nicholas  IV.,  to 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
vault  is  covered  with  the  mosaics  of 
the  old  basilica,  executed  in  1291  ^ 
by  Jacopo  da  Turriia,  a  contemporary 
of  Cimabue,  and  inscribed  wim  his 
name :  they  are  interesting  as  examples 
of  art  in  the  thirteenth  century,  out 
they  contrast  strangely  with  the  re- 
dundant ornaments  of  the  modem 
nave. 

In  the  trantept  is  the  splendid  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  from  the  designs  ^ 
of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The  four  bronze 
columns  of  the  composite  order  are  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  to 
have  been  cast  by  Augustus  out  of  the 
bronze  rostra  of  the  vessels  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Above  is  a  fresco 
of  the  Ascension  by  Can.  eTArpino,  who 
is  buried  4n  this  church,  near  the  grave 
of  his  contemporary  Andrea  Sacchi. 
The  tomb  of  ^Boniface  VIII.  is  remark- 
able for  his  portrait  by  Giotto,  who  has 
represeirted  the  pope  between  two  car- 
dinals, announcing  from  the  balcony 
the  jubilee  of  1300  ;  it  is  the  only  re- 
maining fragment  of  the  paintings  of 
Giotto,  which  covered  the  loggia  of  the 
old  I^ateran  .palace.  I'he  other  paint- 
ings in  the  basilica  scarcely  require 
notice  :  the  best  are  the  Daniel  of  Pro- 
caccini,  and  the  Jonas  of  Conca, 

The  church  ceremonie§  which  take 
place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  very 
imposing.  On  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  after  the  baptism  of  the  Jews 
and  infidels  in  the  baptistery,  the  car- 
dinal bishop  holds  an  ordination  in  this 
basilica.  On  Ascension  Day  high  mass 
is  performed  here  by  the  pope  in  person, 
who  afterwards  pronounces  his  bene- 
diction on  the  people  from  the  balcony. 
The  pope  again  performs   high  maf 
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here  on  the  Festivml  of  St.  John  the 
Baptiit,  on  the  24th  June. 

The  five  General  Councils  which  have 
g'lTen  8wAi  celebrity  to  thi«  basilica, 
and  which  are  universally  known  as 
the  Lateran  Councils,  are  the  follow- 
ing :-— I.  March  19,  1123,  in  the  ponti- 
&^te  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  which  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Investiture 
were  settled.  II.  April  18,  1 139,  under 
Innocent  II.,  at  which  the  doctrines  of 
Peter  de  Bruys  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
were  condemned,  and  measures  taken 
to  terminate  the  schism  of  the  Antipope 
Anacletus  II.  III.  March  5, 1 1 79,  un- 
der Alexander  III.,  at  which  the  schism 
caused  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  was 
terminated,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
■Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con. 
demned.  IV.  November  11, 1215,  un- 
der Innocent  III.,  at  which  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Patri- 
arch  of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  Eiigland, 
Himgary,  Aragon,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  &c., 
were  present.  At  this  council  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Albigenses  were  again 
condemned,  and  the  errors  of  Almaric 
and  the  AUiot  Joachim,  the  pretended 
TOophet  of  Calabria,  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  were  denounced  as  heresies. 
V.  May  3,  1512^  summoned  by  Ju- 
lius II.,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
under  Leo  X.  This  council  is  remark- 
able for  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  fw  the  conclusion  of  the 
Concordat  between  the  Pope  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  were  sacrificed.  Mea- 
sures were  also  taken  to  supersede  the 
acts  of  the  oBcumenical  council  of  Pisa, 
convoked  by  Louis  XII.  and  the  em- 

S»ror  Maximilian,  in  opposition  to  the 
oly  League  of  1511,  between  Ju- 
lius II.,  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  tiie  Swiss. 
The  only  general  council  that  has  been 
held  since  this  time  is  that  of  Trent, 
A.D.  1525. 

The  BaptiMtery,  built  by  Constantine, 
and  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  an- 
cient edifices,  is  a  small  octagonal 
structure  of  brick-work.  On  the  sides 
sof  the  entrance  are  two  aMg^oqit  por- 


ph3rry  columns  of  the  eomoiite  eider, 
half-buried  in  the  wall.  Eight  supob  ^ — 
columns  of  the  same  material,  said  to 
be  the  largest  known,  sustain  a  eotnios 
which  runs  round  the  building,  tup* 
porting  eight  small  columns  of  white 
marble,  which  seem  entirely  out  of  ~ 
place,  and  injure  the  general  effect. 
The  exterior  of  this  building,  and  tiie 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
have  very  probably  been  preserved 
since  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  the 
building  is  known  to  have  been  re« 
paired  by  several  popes  down  to  tiic 
seventeenth  century,  when  Urban  VIII. 
restored  it  as  we  now  see  it.  The  prxap 
oipal  paintings,  illustrating  the  Lifis 
of  the  Baptist,  are  by  Andb^a  Saoe/u ; 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls  are  by  G^  ..^ 
mignani,  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea 
Camauei,  The  baptimmU  font  is  an 
immense  porphyry  vase,  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  floor,  and  evidently 
intended  for  immersion.  It  was  in 
this  vase,  which  has  alwa3rs  been 
held  sacred  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  as  that  in  which  Constant 
tine  received  the  rite  of  baptism,  tiuut  ^  - 
Rienzi  bathed,  on  the  night  of  An* 
gust  1,  1347,  the  night  befixe  he  ap- 
peared  with  his  insignia  of  knighthoody 
and  summoned  Clement  XII.  and  the 
electors  of  Germany  to  appear  before 
him.  He  was  then  crowned  in  the 
basilica  of  the  Lateran  with  the  seven 
crowns  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 

d ended  to  be  typical  of  the  gifts  he 
received  from  heaven.  B^re  the 
close  of  the  year  this  pompous  dispilay 
terminated  in  his  captivity  at  Avignon, 
and  it  was  superstitiously  believed  by 
many  of  his  own  £[^owers  that  his 
downfall  was  a  divine  judgment  for 
the  profanation  of  the  font.  The  bap- 
tistery is  now  used  only  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter,  for  baptising  con- 
verted iiifidels  or  Jews. 

7%«  doitterg  retain  their  Gh)thic  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  oentiuy.  The 
old  episcopal  throne,  with  its  pointed 
canopy,  was  removed  there  in  me  last 
century.  There  are  many  curious  mo- 
numents in  these  cloistcn  which  de- 
serve a  visit;  the  columns  exhifait  some 
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good  exaDi{^  of  the  old  nosaic  oma* 
mentt.  AnoMig  tiie  relics  shown  hen 
» the  mouth  of  a  well,  called  the  weU 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  two  columns 
--  of  Pilate^s  hoose,  and  a  column  said 
fo^  the  tradition  to  have  been  split 
when  the  rail  of  the  Temple  was  rent 
in  twain ! 

The  Scaia  Santa,^XJodet  the   fine 

"^  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
mg,  constructed  by  S^xtus  V .  A»m  the 
dflingns  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala  Santa. 
It  is  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
(iiat  Sixtus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the  La- 
teran  palace,  religiously  preserved  that 
portion  of  tiie  chapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  whi<^  bad  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palace  was  de- 
■tioyed,  aod  constructed  this  portico 
orer  the  Scala  Santa,  which  had  also 
aicaped  the  flames.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  twenty-e^ht  marble  steps,  said 

-"  by  ^  Church  tradition  to  have  be- 
longed to  Pilate's  house,  and  to  have 
been  the  identical  stairs  which  the 
Sairiour  descended  when  he  left  the 
judgment-seat.  They  are  only  allowed 
to  be  ascended  by  penitents  on  their 
knees ;  and  (he  multitude  of  the  fiuth- 
ful  who  visit  them  is  so  great,  that 
Clement  XII.  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  them  by  planks  of  wood,  which 
are  said  to  have  beoi  three  times  re- 
newed. Id  a  chapel  at  the  summit^ 
called  the  Saneta  Sanctorum^  is  a 
punting  of  the  Saviour,  five  feet  eight 
mches  in  height,  one  of  the  numerous 
pictures  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and 
said  by  the  tradition  to  be  an  exact 
likeness  of  &e  Saviour  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  This  chapel  contains  also  a 
large  collection  of  relics,  and  is  held  so 
"laored  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
enter  it. '  Near  it  is  a  tribune  erected 
by  Benedict  XIV.  to  receive  the  mo- 
saics which  covered  the  tric&mum  of 
Leo  III.  They  are  valuable  on  ac- 
ooant  of  th^  antiquity.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter  with  one  hand,  and  a  standard 
to  Ck>Bstantuie  with  the  other.  They 
have  recently  been  restored  by  Camuc- 
cini.  Fontana's  portico,  which  con- 
tains theM  objects,  is  a  fine  itructuve. 


consisting  of  a  douUe  arcade  of  two 
orders :  the  lower  Doric,  and  the  upper 
Corinthian.  The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the 
middle,  and  on  each  side  are  two  pa*  " 
rallel  staircases,  by  which  the  penitents 
descend.  The  celebrated  Lateran  Pa* 
lace,  rebuilt  as  we  have  already  stated 
by  Sixtus  V.,  was  converted  into  a 
public  hospital  by  Innocent  XII.,  in 
1693.  It  was  the  palace  of  the  popes 
from  the  lime  of  Constantine  to  the 
period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy  See 
from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Qregory 
XI.  transferred  the  papal  rendence  to 
the  Vatican. 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 
the  third  basilica  in  rank,  and  one  of  V^ 
the  four  which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It 
was  founded  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Esquiline,  a.d.  352,  by  Pope  Libe- 
rius,  ami  John,  a  |nitrician  of  Rome,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vision  representing  a  fall 
of  snow,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  to  be  occupied  by  <heir  basilica* 
From  this  legend,  which  is  represented 
in  a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel,  ' 
the  edifice  was  called  S.  Maria  ad 
Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiwre,  firom  being  the 
principal  of  idl  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  suppooed 
to  occupy  the  nte  of  a  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  which  probably  supplied  the 
columns  of  the  mterior.  The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations  and 
additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  pbm ;  but  in 
spite  of  diese  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  diaracters  of  the  basilica 
than  any  other  church  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in  432  by 
Sixtus  III.  on  its  present  plan,  which 
has  been  preserved  amidst  all  the  sub- 
sequent reparations.  The  tribune  and 
mosaics  were  added  in  the  twelfth  c«i- 
tury  by  Nicholas  IV.  The  whole 
building  was  repaired  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  the  principal  facade  was 
added  m  1741  by  Benedict  XIV.  from 
the  designs  of  Ferdinando  Fuga.  At 
the  same  time  the  interior  was  com* 
{lately  renovated,  the  columns  were  tt- 
polished  and  adi^ted  to  new  bases  and 
Ionic  capitaU,  and  the  Imildmg  ge|i&- 
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rally  wag  leduced  to  the  form  in  which 
we  now  tee  it  There  are  two  fa^es, 
one  in  front  and  another  at  the  back  of 
the  basilica.  The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one 
,  of  the  most  unhappy  oi  the  many  fail- 
*  ures  exhibited  by  the  church  architec- 
ture of  Rome.  Its  details  are  not  worth 
describing.  From  the  balcony  in  the 
upper  portico  the  pope  nronounces  his 
benediction  on  the  people  on <  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Assumption.  The  vauH  of 
the  portico  is  covered  with  the  mosaics 
of  Oaddo  Oacldiy  which  were  formerly 
on  the  old  fa^de ;  they  are  well  pre- 
served, and  have  lately  been  restored 
by  Camuccini.  The  otiier  firont,  con- 
structed by  Carh  RainakU,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  X.,  is  in  better  taste, 
but  is  scarcely  adapted  to  a  church. 
There  are  five  doors  intiie  principd 
front,  including  the  Porta  fianta,  which 
is  of  course  widled  up. 

Tike  interior  is  perhaps  the  .finest 
church  interior  of  its  class  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  nave,  divided 
irmn  two  side  aisles  by  a  single  row 
of  thirty-six  louic  columns  of  white 
marble.  These  support  a  continued 
entablature,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  broken  by  the  modern  arches  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.  and  Benedict 
XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  side  chapels. 
Upon  the  entablature  rests  the  upper 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  arrange  of  pilas- 
ters corresponding  in  number  to  the 
columns.  The  length  of  the  nave  is 
280  Knglish  feet,  and  the  breadth  rather 
more  tluin  60  feet.  The  roof,  designed 
by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided  into 
five  rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  Peru,  which  was 
presented  to  Alexander  TI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
oomparatively  narrow,  and  have  vaulted 
roofs  little  in  character  with  the  nave. 
The  whole  building  is  richly  but  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  produced 
by  its  simple  and  beautiful  plan.  The 
-end  of  the  nave  above  the  arch  of  the 
trilmne  is  covered  with  mosaics  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  art.  They 
j«present    in    compartments    different 


events  of  the  Old 
ing  chiefly  the  lives  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoe^ 
They  are  known  by  Church  docnmtnti 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  eighlih 
century,  and  are  considered  by  mtmy 
writers  to  be  as  old  as  the  fifth.  The  trii^ 
tmne  is  covered  with  mosaics  by  Jaco/m 
da  Twrpita,  the  artist  of  thote  still  seen  ^i 
in  St.  John  Lateran  :  they  represent  tht 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  are  in* 
scribed  with  the  name  Jacobus  Tonritib 
The  high  aitur  is  formed  of  a  large  um 
oi  porphyry,  over  which  rises  the  bal- 
daochino  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.  ~^ 
from  the  designs  of  F^ga:  it  is  twp- 
ported,  by  four  porphyry  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  entwined  with  giU 
palm-leaves,  and  is  surmounted  by  six 
bronxe  angels  by  Fieiro  Brmcd. 

The  dhapel  of  the  SS,  Sacrmnmi^ 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  the  designs  of  ^ 
Fontana,  in  .1566,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  ^ 
decorations.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
this  pope,  with  his  statue  by  Valsoldo; 
and  that  of  Pius  V.,  a  fine  mass  of  verde 
antique  adorned  with  bronse  ornaments. 
The  akar  q{  the  Sacrament  has  a  fine 
tabemacle  sustained  by  four  angde  in  , 
bronxe  gilt.  It  is  said  that  this  chapel 
was  commenced  when  Sixtus  was  a 
cardinal,  and  that  Gregory  XIII.  sna- 
pended  his  allowance  on  the  grouBd 
that  he  most  be  a  rich  man  to  incwr 
suoh  an  expense.  The  work  would 
have  been  postponed  in  consequence  of 
this  proceeding,  if  Fontana  had  not 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus  the 
whole  of  his  savings,  amounting  to  1000 
crowns ;  an  act  of  generosify  which  the 
cardinal  repaid  by  his  constant  patron- 
age after  his  accession  to  the  popedom. 
The  frescoes  of  the  chapel  are  by  Gss* 
battieta  Pozzo,  Ceeare  Nebbia^  and  other 
contemporary  artists.  In  this  chattel  is 
preserved  the  sacred  Pretepio,  or  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  ceremony  and  pro- 
cession on  Christmas  Eve,  at  which  the 
cardinal-vicar  generally  ofiiciates.  Tlie 
richness  of  this  chapel  is  far  surpassed 
by  theBorghete  Chapel,  built  by  Pattl  ^ 
V.  from  the  designs  of  Flaminio  Poosio 
<1608>,  and  remarkable  for  the  maf 
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takes  place  in  the  Sigtine  ebapd.  Oo 
the  Festival  of  the  AMumption,  Auguet 
15th,  hiffh  man  it  always  perfurroed  in 
this  basuica  by  the  pope  in  person,  who 
afterwards  pronounces  from  toe  bidcouy 
his  benediction  on  the  people.  On  the 
8th  September  the  pope  again  performs 
high  mass  here  in  honour  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin.  The  ceremony  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  in  which  the  Presepio  is  car- 
ried in  procession,  has  been  already 
notioed ;  it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is 
not  calculated  to  repay  the  traveller 
who  looks  only  to  die  ceremonial  dis- 
play. 

In  firent  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
existenoe,  called  the  Colonna  deUa  Fer- 
gime.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  has  survived  to  attest 
the  magnificence  of  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine^  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  taken 
firom  some  edifice  of  classical  times.  It 
is  said  to  be  Ibrty-seven  feet  high  with- 
out the  capital  and  base,  which  are  not 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  column, 
it  was  erected  here  by  Paul  Y.  in  1513, 
under  the  direction  of  Carlo  Mademo. 
On  the  top  is  a  bronxe  statue  of  the 
Virgin  standing  on  the  half  moon.  Near, 
this  is  a  small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a 
cannon  surmounted  by  a  cross,  placed 
here  to  commemorate  the  absolution 
given  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his  conver«on 
from  the  Protestant  faith.  The  inscrip- 
tion, *^  In  hoc  siguo  vinces,"  engraved 
on  that  part  which  represents  the  cannon, 
has  given  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to 
its  intended  application. 

4.  Bagiiica  of  Santa  Croc*  in  Qerw 
9alem$ne,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  basi- 
licas, was  founded  by  the  Empress 
Helena  in  the  Horti  Variani  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
portion  of  the  true  cross  deposited  in  it 
by  die  empress,  and  from  the  earth  of 
Jerusalem  which  was  brought  here  and 
mixed  with  the  foundations.  It  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Silvester,  and  was 
entirely  repaired  by  Gregory  II.  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  imderwent  frequent 
alterations  undtr  later  popes,  aiid  w^^ 
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niflcence  of  its  architectuie  and  deco- 
rations.    The  akar  of  the  Virgin  has 

,  Ibor  fluted  columns  of  Oriental  jasper, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  miraculous 
painting  of  die  Bfadonna,  traditionally 
attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  pronounced 
to  be  such  in  a  papal  bull  attached  to 
one  of  the  walls.  On  the  entablature 
•f  the  altar  is  the  bronse  bas-relief 
repptsenting  the  miracle  of  the  snow. 
The  frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above  the  tombs  and  those  on  the  great 
arches  are  by  Guido^  with  'the  exception 
of  the  Madonna,  which  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco.  The  frescoes  around  the  altar 
^  and  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 

''  are  by  Cav,  (T  Arpino;  those  of  the 
cupola,  representing  the  Virgin  standing 
on  the  half  moon,  are  by  Lodmnco  Ci- 
goU,  Lanxi  says  that  in  this  composi- 
tion, *<  owing  to  some  oversight  in  point 
«f  perspective,  which  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  entreaties  he  was  not  allowed 
to  correct,  he  appears  to  great  disad- 
ranlage ;  and  mat  if  it  had  perished, 
and  his  oil  painting  in  the  Vatican  ha«i 
eome  down  to  us  miiujured,  this  great 
artist  would  have  enjoyed  a  higher  re> 
nutation,  and  Baldinucci  his  encomiast 
have  gained  greater  credit."  The  tombs 
of  this  chapel  are  remarkable :  that  of 
Paul  v.,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  is 
covered  with  bos-reliefs  and  small  sta- 
toes  by  Buonvicino,  Ippolito  Buu,  and 
other  followers  of  the  school  of  Bernini. 
The  tomb  of  Clement  VIII.,  of  the 
Aldrobrandini  family,  who  gave  Paolo 
Borghese  his  cardinal's  hat,  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Mochi,  Pietro  Ber- 
nini, and  other  sculptors  of  the  same 
school.  In  other  parts  of  the  basilica  ar« 
4ie  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gousalvus, 
with  an  inscription  dated  1299;  the 
tombof  ClementlX.  (Eospigliosi),  with 
sculptures  by  Guidi,  FanceUi,  and  Er- 
eole  Ferrata;  that  ^f  Nicholas  IV. 
(1292) ;  and  the  sepulchral  stone  of 
Platina,  the  learned  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  historian  joIS  the  popes. 

The  evmnoMMt  in  this  basilica  dur- 
ing the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
khid.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the 
yopt  per&rms  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
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the  fifst  plaoei  to  whieb  •venr  tmrcUit 
endeavoured  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  It 
was  a  perfect  museum  of  Christian  an* 
tiquities,  entirely  without  a  riral  in 
any  odier  city  of  Burope,  with  the  singk 
exception  of  RaTcnna.  The  lofty  nave^ 
960  feet  long  and  136  feet  wide,  was 
sustained  by  forty  Corinthian  columns 
of  G^reek  marble  and  paronasaetto;  and 
the  whole  building  presented  an  assem- 
blage of  columns  amounting  to  no  lest 
than  138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and 
forming  by  fax  the  finest  collection  ia 
the  world.  Under  the  high  altar  was 
the  tomb  which  the  Church  tradition, 
ftom  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  whose  body,  according  to  PW 
tina,  the  historian  of  &e  popes,  had 
been  removed  here  from  the  Vatican  ia 
the  pontificate  of  Cornelius,  a.d.  351. 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribunes,  the  bronse 
gate  cast  at  Constantinople,  the  sories 
of  papal  portraits,  the  Gothic  windows 
of  the  north  side,  the  Porta  Santa,  and 
the  monuments  and  the  altars  all  com* 
bined  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
building — an  interest  which  carried 
the  mind  back  at  once  into  the  middle 
ages,  and  presented  it  with  one  of  the 
most  veiierable  types  of  Christian  tent* 
pies.  To  English  travellers  the  basi' 
lica  had  an  additional  interest,  sinoe  it 
was  the  church  of  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Bngland  were  protectors  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  precisely  as  the  em* 
peror  of  Austria  is  the  protector  of  St. 
Peter^s,  the  king  of  France  of  St  John 
lAteran,  and  the  queen  of  Spain  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  All  this,  how* 
ever,  has  passed  away,  and  the  fabric  in 
which  Cluristian  worship  had  been  per* 
formed  uninterruptedly  for  1500  years 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  16th 
July,  1824,  the  roof  took  fire  during 
some  repairs,  and  fell  into  the  aislcsi 
where  it  raged  with  such  extraordinary 
fierceness  that  the  enormous  columns  of 
the  nave  were  completely  calcined,  and 
the  large  porphyry  columns  of  the  altars 
and  those  of  the  tribune  were  split  into 
fragments.  The  only  portions  which 
escaped  are  the  western  facade,  with  its 
mosaics  of  tlie^  thirtsenth  century  ;  » 


reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  the  last  century.  The 
fe^de  was  then  added,  and  many  of 
the  columns  were  walled  up  in  tiie  form 
of  piers  to  support  the  roof.  Bight  of 
the  original  columns,  fine  masses  of 
Egyptian  granite,  still  remain,  and  di- 
vide the  nave  from  the  two  side  aisles. 
Hie  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  bath  of  basalt,  with  four  lions* 
heads,  in  which  the  bodies  of  two  saints 
are  now  deposited.  Two  of  the  columns 
which  support  the  baldaccbino  are  of 
the  marble  called  occhio-di-pavone. 
Hie  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Pinhtricchio,  representing 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Below  the 
basilica  is  the  subterranean  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  decorated  with  mosaics  by 
BaUanare  Pemzxi,  Tlie  consecration 
t)f  the  golden  rose,  which  the  popes  in 
former  times  sent  annually  to  one  of 
the  great  sovereigns,  took  place  in  this 
basilica.  At  present  it  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  large  collections  of  relics, 
among  which  some  bones  of  Thomas  i. 
Becket  are  shown.  The  Convtnt  of 
Santa  Croce,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
fine  library,  has  become  a  Reclusorio 
for  women.  During  the  French  admi- 
nistration the  library  was  removed  to 
the  Vatican;  it  was  subsequently  re- 
Stored,  but  many  of  the  rarer  manu- 
scripts had  been  stolen  or  lost.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  four  basilicas  within  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

5.  BatUiea  of  San  Paolo  Jitori  le 
Mure,  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  on  the  road  to  Ostia. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  object 
ttt  Rome  which  the  student  of  Christian 
art  regarded  with  more  lively  interest 
than  tiiis  magnificent  temple  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  386  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine  above  the  tomb 
of  the  apostle.  It  was  completed  by 
Honorius,  and  restored  in  the  eigh^ 
nentury  by  Leo  III.  In  all  its  subse- 
quent repairs  the  original  plan  was 
carefully  preserved;  and  in  spite  of 
the  malaria  which  spread  over  Ae 
iieighboaring  Campagna,  it  was  one  of 
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colonnade  erected  by  Benedict  XIII. ; 
tlie  tribane,  and  the  mosaics  of  tbe  ftftb 
centary  on  its  yault ;  some  portions  of 
the  portraits  of  the  popes ;  part  of  tbe 
bronie  gate ;  tbe  forty  columns  of  the 
side  aisles;  and  some  sarcophagi  with 
bas-reliefs.  Since  the  occurrence  of 
this  calamity  large  sums  hare  been 
Contributed  by  ihe  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  princes,  and  by  eaeh  successive 
pope,  for  ihe  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  the  work  is  now  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  ar- 
chitects ^iib  and  Poilr//t.  The  transept 
and  the  high  altar  were  finished  and 
dedicated  in  1841  by  the  present  pope  : 
nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  and 
magnificence  of  this  part  of  the  edifice, 
but  years  must  elapse  before  its  com- 
pletion can  be  looked  for.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  regretted  that  the  re- 
building was  ever  undertaken  on  the 
ancient  site,  which  must  remain  un- 
iidiabitGd>le  on  account  of  the  mala- 
ria. If  any  would  rather  have  seen  the 
basilica  left  as  a  ruin,  and  as  a  pic- 
turesque memorial  of  Christian  anti- 
onity.  For  many  years  prior  to  its 
oestmction  the  monks  were  compelled 
by  the  malaria  to  leave  the  spot  before 
the  summer  heats  began )  a»d  unhap- 
pily there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
oiat  tbe  pestilence  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  in  severity. 

The  Cloi9ter$  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
'"^  nastery  adjoining  are  highly  curious  as 
an  example  of  the  monastic  architec- 
ture of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
furies.  In  addition  to  many  interesting 
sepulchral  monuments  they  present  al- 
most ever^  known  variety  of  column ; 
spiral,  twisted,  fluted,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  of  these  fancifid  varieties 
combined.  Many  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  entablature,  are  covert  with  mo- 


.  6.  Bamlica  $f  San  Lortnzo,  about  a 

mile  beyond  the  walls,  on  tbe  road  to 
Tivoli.  This  ancient  basilica  is  gene- 
mlly  attributed  to  Constantine,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Smpress  Oalla  Placidia  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
^8   by  P^Ugins  II.      Towards  tbe 


end  of  the  eighth  century  Adrian  I. 
reversed  tbe  plan  of  the  building  by 
adding  a  new  nave  in  the  place  of  the 
old  tribune,  and  bringing  the  entrance 
immediately  opposite  the  altar.  From 
that  time  the  general  arrangement  hat 
been  tolerably  preserved,  although  the 
building  has  been  repaired  and  tdtered 
by  many  of  tbe  popes.  In  1216,  Ho- 
norius  III.  added  the  east  wing  of  the 
portico,  and  in  1667  Alexander  VII.  re- 
stored the  whole  building  in  its  present 
form.  The  portico  has  six  Ionic  co- 
lumns, four  A  which  are  twisted ;  they 
appear  to  be  too  rude  to  bdong  to  clas- 
sical times^  and  are  probably  not  older 
than  tbe  restorations  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  paintings  of 
the  portico  are  referred  to  the  time  of 
Honorius  III. ;  they  represent  different 
events  in  the  history  of  this  pope  and 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Among  otiiers,  may 
be  seen  tbe  coronation  of  Peter  Cour* 
tenay.  Count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor 
of  the  east,  which  took  place  in  this 
basilica  in  1216.  Another  curious 
painting  is  that  of  the  demons  con- 
tending for  the  soul  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  weighing  his  actions  in  a  balance. 
The  luterior  presents  a  nave  divided 
from  two  side  aisles  by  twenty-two 
Ionic  columns  of  Egyptian  granite. 
The  ancient  tribune  of  Pelagius  II.,  as 
in  many  of  the  old  basilicas,  is  nused 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave ;  it  contains 
ten  magnificent  fluted  columns  of  pavo- 
nanetto,  differing  in  sise  and  material 
from  those  of  the  nave^  and  evidently 
taken  from  some  ancient  building. 
They  are  buried  half-way  up  tlieir 
shafts  below  the  present  pavement. 
Eight  of  them  have  Corinthian,  and 
two  have  composite  capitals,  beaudfuUy 
worked.  The  entablature  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  among 
which  frieses  and  other  ornaments  may 
be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a  galkry 
of  twelve  smaller  columns,  two  of 
which  are  of  green  porphyry,  and  ten 
of  pavonazsetto.  The  pavement  is  of 
that  kind  of  mosaic  called  opttt  Al&xam* 
drimtm,  Tbe  high  altar  and  its  marble 
baldacohino,  supported  by  four  por^ 
phyry  ooli^mas,  etandi  abore  tibe  cfr 
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fessional,  where  tbe  bodies  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  of  St  Stephen  are  said  to  be 
interred.  Tbe  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  marked  by  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenso  in  Pane  e  Pema 
near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.;  and  a  con- 
stant tradition  has  pointed  out  the  road 
to  Tibur  as  the  plaoe  of  his  burial. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefii  representing  a  vintage.  In 
the  nave  are  the  two  amhamet,  or  marble 
pulpits,  highly  interesting  relics  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  only  to 
be  found  in  three  other  churches.  They 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  nare;  the 
Epistle  was  chanted  from  the  one  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  Gospel  from  thatt  on 
the  north  side.  In  the  volute  of  the 
^ghth  column  of  the  nave  are  sculp- 
tuined  a  lizard  and  a  J^'og^  which  have 
induced  Winckelmann  to  suppose  that 
all  these  columns  were  taken  from  one 
of  the  temples  attached  to  the  Portico  of 
Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  diat  the  archi- 
tects of  the  temples  and  Portico  of  Me- 
tellus,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spartans, 
called  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and  that 
being  wealthy,  the  only  reward  they 
asked  was  the  permission  to  inscribe 
their  names  upon  their  work.  This 
was  refused ;  but  they  introduced  their 
names  into  the  ornaments  of  the  builds 
ing,  under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and  a 
frog.  The  identity  of  the  column  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  later  discoveries 
of  Professor  Nibby,  who  found  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  entablature  frag- 
ments representing  trophies  and  other 
memorials  of  a  naval  victory,  which  he 
supposed  to  allude  to  that  of  Actium. 
Near  the  door  is  another  ancient  sarco- 
I^iagus  with  very  beautiful  bas-xelieft, 
representing  a  Roman  marriage  :  it  was 
converted  in  the  thirteenth  century  into 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Fieschi, 
the  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.  On  the 
right  of  the  tribune  is  a  small  subterra- 
nean chapel,  celebrated  for  the  indul- 
gences and  privileges  conferred  on  it 
by  different  popes  in  releasing  souls 
from  purgatory.  Close  to  this  chapel 
b  the  descent  into  the  Catacmnbt  of  Sta. 
Ciffiaea,  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Lo- 


renso is  supposed  to  have  been  at  first 
interred.  These  catacombs  form  a  low 
gallery  with  ledges  by  the  sides,  and 
are  said  to  extend  to  (he  church  of  S. 
Agnese.  They  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  S.  Sebastian  afford  a  better 
idea  of  these  Christian  sepulchres,  and 
are  explored  with  far  less  risk. 

7.  Basilica  of  San  SehastiartOy  about  v^ 
two  -miles  beyond  tbe  gate  of  that  nam6 
on  tbe  Via  Appia,  the  last  of  the  seven 
basilicas.  The  foundation  of  this 
basilica  is  scarcely  less  ancient  than. 
that  of  the  others  we  have  described, 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  Consfan- 
tine.  But  the  present  edifice  is  not 
oLdet  than  l^ll^  when  it  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  tbe  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio. 
All  traces  of  the  ancient  basilica  have 
disappeared,  and  neither  the  archHec- 
ture  nor  the  decorations  present  any- 
thing which  requires  notice.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Sebastian,  designed  by 
Ciro  Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of  -^ 
the  saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  his  master  Bernini* 
St  Sebastian  is  buried  under  the  altar. 
In  the  subterranean  chapel  the  bodies 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  are  said  to 
have  been  deposited  by  some  Greeks 
who  were  detected  in  the  act  of  re- 
moving them  from  the  Vatican.  Tbe 
sanctuary  is  famous  for  its  relics;  a 
mere  enumeration  of  them  would  nudie 
a  long  list ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  stone  which  is  said  to  contain  tbe 
impression  left  by  the  Saviour^s  feet,  "^ 
when  he  was  met  by  St  Peter  at  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  little  church 
of  Domine  quo  vadit,  which  was  built 
to  commemorate  the  event,  and  so 
called  from  the  words  with  which  Stv 
Peter  addressed  the  Saviour. 

The  door  on  the  left  of  Uie  entrance 
leads  into  the  celebrated  CoIocom&s,  v 
called  the  Cemetery  of  San  Calisto^ 
bishop  of  Aome  in  the  third  eenturyi 
who  IS  said  to  have  introduced  them 
into  general  use  as  public  cemeteries* 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  these 
immense  subterranean  chambers  is  that 
tbey  were  originally  excavated  by  the 
ancient  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  pcoyi 
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Gunog  &e  poBolana;  and  Cicero  ii 
supposed  to  allude  to  them  in  bis  ora- 
tion for  Milo  when  he  mentions  the 
hiding-place  and  receptacle  for  thieves 
on  the  Via  Appia.  They  consist  of  a 
series  of  irregular  winding  passages, 
generally  arranged  in  thiee  stories. 
From  tiie  principal  avenues,  others 
branch  off  in  different  directions;;  here 
and  there  are  open  spaces  which-  served 
as  chapels  or  places  of  meeting^  and  on 
^.each  side  of  tiie  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead.  Inhere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  early  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  here  for  divine  wor- 
ship and  for  concealment ;  the  fact  is 
confirmed  by  abundant  authorities,  in- 
cluding all  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of 
the  traveller  to  doubt  many  of  the 
traditions  which  he  will  meet  with  at 
Rome,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  enter 
these  catacombs  with  any  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  deep  and  earnest 
interest,  or  to  pass  lightly  by  the  se* 
pulchres  which  still  contain  the  ashes 
of  martyrs  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
.  trutii  of  those  principles  of  faith  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  hold  in 
equal  veneration.  These  melancholy 
tombs  are  their  own  interpreters,  and 
appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  feelings 
than  any  arguments  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced. As  in  the  catacombs  of  Na- 
ples, Syracuse,  and  Malta,  we  frequently 
meet  with  small  chapels  or  oratories ; 
the  niches  are  generally  square,  but 
some  of  them  are  vaulted  and  form 
-  small  chambers,  which  still  retain  traces 
of  stucco.  All  the  larger  recesses-  seem 
to  have  been  closed  up  externally ;  in 
others  there  is  a  grave  about  the  ordi- 
nary lengthen  which  the  body  has 
been  covered  with  earth;  a  semicir- 
cular excavation  for  the  head  is  gene- 
rally added.  In  some  of  these  niches 
smidl  apertures  may  be  seen  which 
have  evidently  been  intended  for  lamps. 
The  graves  of  children,  as  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Malta,  occur  in  a  very  large 
proportion:  sarcophagi  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  common,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  all  the  passages  yet 
explored    very  .little  marble  of  any 
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kind,  except  of  course  that  used  for  the 
inscriptions,  has  been  found.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  catacombs  is  almost  in- 
credible: they  are  said  to  have  been 
traced  for  st  distance  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  some  of  the  passages  are 
supposed  to  reach  as  far  as  Ostia. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
this  statement  is  not  exaggerated :  the 
excavations  now  seen  by  travellers  are  a 
very  smaU  portion-  of  what  has  been 
alroidy  explored;  but  the  danger  of 
allowing  such  a  labyrinth  of  subterra- 
nean passages  to  remain  open  has  made 
it  necessary  to  close  them.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian,  although  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
excavations  of  the  kind ;  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  those  of  Santa  Cyriaca, 
and  there  are  many  others  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  other  directions 
around  Rome.  Nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  found  in  these 
catacombs  have  been  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  where  they  catmot  fail  to 
attract  attention  on  entering  the  mu- 
seum. With  a  few  exceptions,  where 
the  inscriptions  relate  to  pagan  inter- 
ments, these  monuments  belong  to  the 
early  Christians;  but  they  present  little 
variety,  except  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  we^l-kuown  emblems  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  inscriptions. 

Churches. 

The  fifty-four  parish  churches  of 
Rome  form  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.  We  can  scarcely 
pass  through  three  streets  in  succession 
without  meeting  with  at  least  one 
church ;  and  in  many  instances  some 
of  the  most  interesting  are  in  the  least 
frequented  quarters  of  the  city.  Up- 
wards of  300  churches  are  enumerated 
in  the  Tesoro  Sagro,  independently  of 
those  classed  under  the  head  of  Basi- 
licas, which  comprehend  many  more 
than  those  which  have  a  right  to  the 
distinction.  As  might  be  expected  in 
so  large  a  number,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  which  possess  any  general 
interest  for  the  stranger.  The  following 
list  incliides  those  which  are  in  p- 
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way  refBaikahle  for  ikeir  wotki  of  art, 
their  monanwntt,  or  their  archtteoture. 
lu  Tinting  tkecfaurohei  the  ntiial  fee  to 
the  eacriftan  is  two  panls. 

S.  Agmu  in  the  Pimxxa  Nrnvma, 
built  on  the  spot  where  St  Agnes  is  said 
to  hare  been  publicly  exposed  after  her 
torture,  and  to  have  struck  with  blind* 
ness  the  first  person  who  saw  her  degra- 
dation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant churches,  and  the  best  example 
of  the  Greek  cross  in  Rome»  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1643  by  the  princes 
of  the  Pamfili  family,  fVom  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Rakialdi,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  fa- 
^de  of  travertine  is  by  Borromini,  who 
appears  to  have  been  controlled  by  the 
Easier  style  of  his  predecessor,  and  to 
have  indulged  less  in  minute  details 
than  in  any  other  public  building  on 
which  he  has  left  any  record  of  his 
capricious  style.  The  cupola  was  add- 
ed by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  inttrior 
is  rich  in  marbles  and  stucco  ornaments^ 
and  has  eight  fine  columns  of  marble. 
The  entrance  and  three  splendid  chapels 
form  the  Greek  cross;  they  are  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  which  do  not  merit  the 
praises  bestowed  on  them  by  Algardi. 
The  cupola  was  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri 
and  his  pupil  CorbeUini.  Among  the 
statues  and  sculptures  of  this  church 
we  may  mention  the  St.  Sebastian,  an 
antique  statue  altered  by  Paolo  Campi  ; 
the  St.  Agnes  by  Ercole  Ferrata  ;  the 
group  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Domenico 
Guidi  ;  and  the  bas-relief  of  St.  Cecilia 
by  Antomo  Raggi.  The  tomb  of  In- 
nocent  X.  is  by  Maini.  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel  the  bas-relief  of  the 
altar,  representing  St.  Agnes  miracu- 
lously covered  with  hair,  is  by  Algardi : 
it  has  been  highly  praised,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  his  successful 
efforts. 

S.  Agne9e  fmori  le  Mure,  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  one  of  the 
few  churches  which  have  preserved 
their  ancient  form  and  arrangement 
without  change.  It  was  founded  by 
Constantine,  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter  Constantia,  on  Vbe  spot  where 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  discovered. 


The  church  being  below  die  level  of  tfaa 
■oil,  we  descend  into  it  by  a  marble 
staircase,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  - 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  intsrior 
presents  some  striking  characteristics  of 
the  basilica :  it  consists  of  a  nave  se^ 
rated  from  the  two  side  aisles  by  six- 
teen ancient  c<dumns,  ten  of  which  ale 
of  various  marbles,  four  of  the  rara 
porta-santa,  and  two  of  paveoassetto. 
Another  row  of  sixteen  columns  of 
smaller  sixe  support  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  and  the  gallery,  which  is  - 
almost  an  unique  example  of  its  kind. 
Under  the  high  altar,  with  a  baldacduno 
sustained  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Agnes.  Her  statue  on  '  ^ 
the  altar  is  composed  of  an  antique 
torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with  modem 
head,  hands,  &c.  in  bronae  gilt.  The  ^.^ 
tribune  has  a  mosaic  of  the  seventh 
century,  bearing  the  name  of  the  saint. 
At  the  fldtar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Head 
of  Christ,  said  to  be  by  Michael  AngeU,  -^ 
and  a  beautiful  antique  candelabram 
of  white  marble. 

S.  Agotlino,  built  in  1463  by  Cardinal 
d'Estouteville,  ambassador  of  France,  ~\f 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine  ar- 
chitect^ Baccio  Pintelli.  The  whole 
building  was  restored  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  VanviteUi  (1740).  Tlie  e]#- 
gant  but  simple  front  is  of  travertine 
taken  from  the  Coliseum :  the  cupola 
was  the  first  constructed  in  Rome.  The 
interior  retains  some  traces  of  its  original 
Grothic,  and  has  a  nave  and  side  aides. 
The  great  interest  of  this  church  is  de- 
rived from  the  celebrated  fresco  by  /2«-  \ 
phael  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  left  •  - 
hand :  it  represents  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^ 
and  two  angels  holding  a  tablet.  If  we  \ 
may  believe  Vasari's  story,  Raphael 
painted  this  fresco  after  he  had  seen  the 
prophets  of  Mi<^ael  Angelo  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.  The  well-known  tradition 
that  he  bad  clandestinely  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  chapel  during  the  absence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  immediately  re- 
painted the  Isaiah  which  he  had  preyi- 
ously  finished  in  his  own  style,  does  not 
rest  on  good  authority,  and  is  now 
generally  discredited.  The  imitation, 
however,  is  evident,  and  the  painting  at 
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«  wMk  ii  by  n0  vdMBf  equal  to  tfae^ 
works  in  which  Rapha«r8  gemm  wm 
entirely  uiKsoiitroUed.  The  fr«too  wae 
injured  in  the  time  (^  Paul  IV.  bj 
attempt!  to  clean  it,  and  wae  cleverly 
festered  by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Augustin  is  a  fine  ^cture 

"^  of  the  saint  and  two  lateral  paintings 
by  GmrcitM,  At  the  last  altar  is  the 
Madoittia  of  Loreto»  by  Michelangelo  da 

—  Caravqggio^  The  statue  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Villanova  is  by  Ercoh  Ftrrata,  The 
fine  group  in  marble,  representing  the 
Virgin,  tne  infant  Saviour,  and  St.  An- 
/  drew,  is  a  remarkable  work  of  Andrea 
;  Contuoci  da  Sanmmno,  The  high  altar 
and  its  four  angels  are  from  the  designs 
o€  Bernini.  The  Madonna,  venerated 
as  one  of  St.  Luke's  too  numerous  per- 
formances^ is  evidently  the  work  of 
early  German  artists. 

In  the  adjoining  convent^  a  fine  build* 

- — '  ing  designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is  the  Biblt- 
oteca  AngeUoa^  so  called  from  Cardinal 
Angelo  Hocca,  who  founded  it  in  1605. 
It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome,  and 
contains  nearly  90,000  volumes  and 
2945  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collection  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Cardinal  Barberini.  Among  its  trea- 
sures are  some  valuable  cinque-cento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
C^tic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
seventh  century,  a  Dante  of  the  four- 
teenth century  with  miniatures,  and  an 
edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the 
pre&K^e  acknowledging  the  encourage- 
ment of  Cromwell,  the  ^<  Serenissimus 
Princeps,^'  which  was  afterwards  altered 
to  suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II. 
The  library  is  open  daily,  except  on 
holidays,  from  8  a.m.  to  noon. 

S,  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  close  to  the 

v/'  College  of  the  Propaganda,  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  designs  of  Guerra.  The  cupola  and 
steeple  are  among  the  most  fantastic 
works  of  Borromini.  The  front  is  by 
Chey.  Valadier  (1825),  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  Academy.  In  the 
.  -H  chapel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  are  two 
angels  by  Bernini;  the  Death  of  St. 
Anna  is  by  Pacetti.    In  this  churdi 


•le  the  tembs  of  the  celebrated  Pnissiaft 
sculptor,  Rudolph  Schadow,  by  his 
countryman  Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann ;  and  George  Zoega,  the  learned 
Danish  antiquary,  the  well-known  au- 
thor  of  the  best  work  extant  on  the  Obe- 
lisks. The  tomb  of  Schadow  recalls 
one  of  the  many  noble  actions  of  Thor- 
waldsen.  When  that  estimable  man 
was  requested  by  the  late  king  of  Prusaaa 
to  execute  a  large  work  for  Berlin,  he 
readied  that  there  was  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's own  subjects  then  in  Rome,  who 
was,  he  humbly  submitted,  a  fitter  ob- 
ject for  his  patronage.  The  result  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
Spinning  Girl  of  this  accomplished 
sculptor.  This  church  is  remarkaUe 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  7V«  Ore^  or 
three  hours  of  Christ's  agony  on  the 
cross,  and  the  Sette  Dohri  of  the  Vi]w 
gin,  which  takes  place  on  Good  Friday, 
from  12  to  3  p.m. 

iS.  Andrea  al  Noviziato  on  the  Monte 
Cavalloy  a  curious  little  church  built 
by  Prince  Camillo  Pamfili,  nephew  of 
Innocent  X.,  from  the  designs  of  Ber^ 
niniy  as  the  Noviciate  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  a  Corinthian  facade,  and  a  semicir- 
cular portico  with  Ionic  columns.  The 
interior  is  oval  and  is  richly  decorated. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  are 
three  paintings  by  Badccio  (Giambat- 
tista  GkuiUi),  the  Genoese  painter,  which 
Lanzi  cites  among  the  best  examples  of 
his  serious  style:  they  represent  St. 
Francis  Xavier  baptising  fhe  queen  of 
India,  and  the  death  of  the  saint  in  the 
desert  island  of  Sancian  in  China.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  has 
some  paintings  by  David,  the  celebrated 
Frencn  punter,  while  a  student  in  Rome ; 
and  an  altarpiece  representing  S.  Ste« 
nislaus,  a  charming  picture  by  Carlo 
Maraita,  Under  the  altar  the  body  of 
St.  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in  an  um 
of  lapis  lazuli.  The  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent,  is  by 
Feeta,  a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The 
painting  at  the  high  altar,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  St  ^idrew,  is  by 
"^  le.    In  the  convent  is  shown 
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tiie  ebamber  of  St.  Stemdant,  eonyerted 
into  a  chapel  by  Giuseppe  Cbiari.  It 
contains  a  singular  statue  of  the  saint 
dying,  by  Lt  Gro9 :  the  head^  hands, 
and  ^et  are  of  white  marble,  the  robes 
are  of  black,  and  the  couch  of  yellow 
marble. 

S,  Andrea  deih  FaUkj  one  of  the  best 
.  specimens  of  church  architecture  in 
Kome.  It  was  built  in  1591  from  the 
designs  of  Olfvieri,  and  finished  by 
Carlo  Mademo.  The  fine  facade  is  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi;  between  its  coupled 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  and  compo- 
site orders  are  niches  containing  statues 
by  Domemeo  Guidi,  EreoU  Ferrata,  and 
FanceUi.  The  interior  is  celebrated  for 
its  paintings.  The  cupola,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Rome,  is  painted  by 

" '  Lan/raneOy  and  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  successful  works.  He  devoted 
four  years  to  the  execution,  after  a  long 
and  minute  study  of  Correggio's  cupola 
at  Parma.  The  glory  which  he  intro- 
duced was  considered  to  form  an  epoch 
in  art ;  and  Passeri,  after  describing  its 
effect,  says  that  "  it  remains  an  nnri' 
railed  example  ;  for  as  far  as  we  can 
form  any  idea  of  these  glories,  be  has  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  dispassionate 
critics  attained  the  highest  pomt  of  ex- 
cellence, not  only  in  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  which  is  the  main 
point,  but  in  the  dutribution  of  the 
colours,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
and  the  strong  chfuracter  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro."^ At  &e  four  angles  are  the  four 
Evangelists  in  fresco  by  Domenichino ; 

'  '  and  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  are  his 
Flagellation  and  Glorification  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  latter  perhaps  are  the 
most  remarkable:  the  correctness  and 
purity  of  their  design  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  and  yet  we  know  that  they 
were  severely  criticised  by  contempo- 
rary artists.  Of  the  evangelists,  the 
St.  John  is  an  admirable  figure,  power- 
fully coloured  and  beautiful  in  expres- 
sion. Amidst  the  outcry  against  these 
frescoes,  Domenichino  is  said  to  have 
visited  them  some  time  after  their  exe- 
cution, and  to  have  said,  "Non  mi  pare 
dresser  tanto  cattivo."*  Lanzi  speaking 
of  the  evangelisti,  says  that  *'  after  a 


bandied  timilar  peHbrmanoei^  tliey  afe 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art.** 
Beneath  the  frescoes  of  Domenidiino  at 
the  tribune  are  three  large  historical 
frescoes  representing  different  events  in 
the  life  of  St  Andrew,  hj  Cakkr^m 
fMattia  Pretr).  Lanxi  considers  that 
they  are  heavy  and  disproportioned, 
and  suffer  from  comparison  with  those 
of  Domenichino.  In  the  Stroin  ch^>d. 
is  a  bronze  Pietu,  copied  from  that  by  ' 
Michael  Angelo  in  St  Peter's.  In  the 
transept  is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Avel* 
lino  by  Lanfranoo,  Over  the  two  late- 
ral doors  are  the  tombs  of  Pius  II.  and 
Pius  III.  (Piccolomini),  by  Pa§qmno  of 
Montepulciano.  The  St  Sebastian  in 
an  adjoining  chapel  is  by  Giovanni  de* 
Fea^iy  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  In  the 
Ruoellai  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa,  the  learned  archbishop  of 
Benevento,  who  died  in  1556.  He  was 
the  biographer  of  Cardinals  Berabo  and 
Contarini,  and  the  author  of  the  Gala- 
teo,  or  Art  of  Living  in  the  World. 
Another  tomb  of  some  interest  is  that 
of  Cardinal  Goxaadino,  nephew  of  Gre- 
gory XV.  The  last  chapel  contains 
an  Assumption  by  Dommico  Passig^ 
nani;  and  four  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  F^nceico  Mochif  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  by  Buonvidno,  the 
Baptist  by  Pietro  Bernini,  and  the  Mag^ 
dalen  by  Cristo/oro  Santi,  This  church 
is  supposed  to  stand  very  nearly  on  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  the  memorable  spot 
on  which  Caesar  fell. 

S,  Angelo  in  Petdteria,  near  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Portico, 
under  Antiquities  (p.  324).  1 1  contains 
a  picture  by  Fcuart,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Andrew.  But  it  is  more  remarkable 
from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Rienzi.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of  this 
church  that  he  exhibited  the  allegorical 
picture  of  Rome,  which  first  roused  the 
people  against  the  nobles.  It  was  here 
also  that  he  assembled  the  citizens  by 
sound  of  trumpet  to  meet  at  midnight 
on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in  order  to 
establish  the  *'  good  estate.**  Afler  pass- 
ing the  night  in  religious  observances, 
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Ri^mii  inttrc1i«cl  ecit  of  th«  chutch  in 
armtmr,  but  with  his  bead  uncovered, 
attended  by  the  papal  vicar  and  nomer- 
ims  fbllowers  bearing  allegorical  stand- 
ards of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Justice. 
He  proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  Capitol, 
and  there  standmg  before  the  lion  of 
bondt,  called  on  the  people  to  ratify  the 
articles  of  the  Good  Rs&te.  This  me- 
morable scene  terminated,  as  the  reader 
it  no  doubt  aware,  in  the  elevation  of 
Rl^iii  to  power  as  the  tribune  and  libe- 
rator of  Rome. 

-  S.  Aniomo  Abate,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  In  the 
ohapel  of  the  saint  is  a  specimen  of 
9pu»  Akxandrinum  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, representing  a  tiger  tearing  a 
young  bull.  On  the  Festival  of  St. 
Antony,  January  17,  droves  of  animals 
of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  the  door 
f4  this  church  to  receive  a  benediction 
and  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 
The  horses  of  the  pope,  of  the  cardinals^ 
and  of  the  Roman  princes  are  seen  here 
on  this  occasion  with  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  peasantry,  who  are 
dressed  out  in  their  holiday  costumes, 
The  benediction  is  supposed  to  keep 
them  free  from  disease  for  Ihe  ensuing 
year :  alto^ther  it  is  a  curious  and 
characteristic  scene.  "  The  best  defence 
of  such  a  ceremony  will  be  found  in 
the  benefit  likely  to  result  to  the  obiecto 
of  it,  from  its  teaching  that  comprehen 
sive  charity  which  includes  even  the 
inferior  creatures  in  the  great  circle  of 
Christian  benevolence.  There  is  some- 
thing that  takes  a  delightful  hold  on 
the  imagination  in  the  simple  creed  of 
the  untutored  Indian.  Without  at- 
tempting, however,  to  raise  the  mysteri- 
ous veil  which  is  drawn  over  the  lot  of 
the  lower  animals  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise 
with  any  doctrines  that  inculcate  kind 
and  humane  feelings  towards  them.** — 
Matthewi, 

SS,  ApoitoUf  founded  by  Pelagius  I., 
in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  by  Martin 
v.,  of  the  Colonna  family,  about  1420. 
The  tribune  was  added  by  Sixtus  IV., 
and  the  portico  by  Julius  II.,  when 
Cardinal  della  Rovere.    The  interior 


was  restored  by  Francesco  Fontana. 
Under  the  portico  is  a  large  antique 
bas-relief  of  an  eagle  holding  a  crown 
of  oak,  much  admired  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art.  Opposite  is  the  monu- 
ment  erected  by  Canova  to  his  early 
friend  and  countryman  Giovanni  Vol- 
pato,  the  celebrated  engraver  :  it  repre- 
sents in  bas-relief  a  figure  of  Friendship 
weeping  before  the  bust  of  the  de- 
ceasied :  the  inscription  was  written  by 
Marini.  Tlie  interior  of  the  church  is 
remarkable  for  another  fine  work  of 
Canwa,  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV. 
^Ganganelli),  placed  over  the  door  of 
me  sacristy.  By  Marini's  inscripti(m 
on  the  monument  of  Volpato  we  are 
told  that  this  interesting  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Canova  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  new 
school  of  sculptiue.  It  has  a  sitting 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  figures  re- 
presenting Temperance  and  Clemency. 
Another  monument  of  interest  is  the 
tablet  erected  by  Canova  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  patron,  Falieri,  the  senator 
of  Venice.  A  Latin  inscription  marks 
the  s^ot  where  the  heart  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  Pretender,  is  de-  ^ 
posited :  her  tomb  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Peter's.  The  paintings 
in  this  church  are  not  remarkable :  the 
altarpiece,  representing  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  Apostles  Philip  and  James,  is  by  - 
Domenico  Muratori:  it  is  the  largest 
altarpiece  in  Rome,  and  is  feebly 
praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  just  propor- 
tions and  skilful  management  of  the 
lights.  The  triumph  of  die  Franciscan 
Order  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  is  by 
Bacicdo.  The  St.  Antony,  by  Benedetto 
Ltttiy  in  tiie  chapel  of  that  saint,  is 
mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  works.  The  festival  of  St. 
Bonaventurais  celebrated  in  this  church 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  14th  July. 

Ara  Coeli, — We  have  already  stated, 
in  the  description  of  the  Antiquities, 
that  the  church  of  S.  Maria  d'  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The 
church  is  of  high  antiquity,  probably 
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•s  old  at  the  tixdi  eenUvy.  The  doMlt 
x>f  brick-work,  which  if  itill  unfioiaLed, 
is  more  recent,  and  the  tragment  of 
Gothic  which  it  retains  in  its  pointed 
windows  and  cornice  seemt  to  reier  it 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  both 
externally  and  internally  the  ugliest  of 
all  the  Roman  churchea.  The  interior 
has  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles^  separated 
by  twenty-two  large  columns  o(  diffe> 
cent  siaes  and  materials,  taken  probably 
from  various  buildings,  without  regard 
to  uniformity  of  style.  Twenty  are  of 
Egyptian  granite,  and  two  of  marble 
Tbeur  bases  and  capitals  are  also  dif* 
ierent;  and  some  are  so  much  shorter 
than  the  others  that  it  has  been  neces- 
fary  to  raise  them  on  pedestals.  On 
the  third  column  on  the  left  of  Uie 
main  entrance  is  this  inscription,  in  let* 
ters  evidently  antique:— a  cveicvlo 
AVGVSTOBUM.  Its  authenticity  has  not 
been  doubted,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  prove  that  the  church  was  built 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars. The  floor  of  the  church  is  entirely 
mosaic,  of  a  very  ancient  kind*  contain- 
ing some  specimens  of  rare  stones.  The 
pame  of  Ara  Coeli  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  contvoveray :  the  Church 
tradition  telU  u»  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  altar  erected  by  Augustus  near  the 
site  of  the  pesent  high  altar,  to  comr 
memorale  me  prophecy  of  the  ocacle  of 
Delphi  respecting  the  coming  of  our 
Saviovu*.  It  bore  the  inscription,  Jra 
•primogeniio  Dti,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the.  modem  title.  Others 
reject  this  as  a  mere  traditicm  of  the 
monks,  and  tell  us  that  the  church  in 
the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S. 
Maria  in  jhiroci^io.  The  controversy 
possesses  little  interest,  and  is  not  worth 
pursuing  further.  Va^  church  and  con- 
vent belonged  to  the  Benedictines  untD 
1252|  when  Innocent  lY.tTansfened  it  to 
the  Franciscans,  who  have  held  it  to  the 
present  time.  On  entering  the  church 
by  the  principal  door  the  first  chapel 
on  the  right  contaius  an  admirable 
series  of  frescoes  by  PtHturicohiOf  illue- 
trating  the  life  of  St.  Bemaidino  of 
Siena,  which  have  recently  been  re. 
stored  by  Camucoini.     They  represent 


tlie  fasuft  asamsmg  the  luM  ala  i»ook» 
his  Preaching,  his  Vision  of  Christ,  hi* 
Penitence,  his  Death,  and  his  Glerifki^ 
tioB.  Of  the  other  pictures  in  IJm 
church  the  most  remarkable  are  th« 
Ascension  by  Gtrofain  J&wmim,  eha*. 
racterised  by  Lansi  as  a  woi4.  **  picm 
d'arte;"  the  S.  Gicolamo  of  Oifmmmi 
<itTtfccAi,  of  Borgo  Sao  Sepoloro ;  tiM 
lateral  pictures  in  the  chapel  at  St^ 
Margaret  of  Cortona,  representiBg  the 
Conversion  and  Death  of  Ute  saiat,  hf 
Filippo  EvangeH»tiy  the  able  aaiistBiit  df 
Marco  Bengal,  who  ftvquently  ezhi- 
billed  the  works  of  Evaagelisli  as  his 
own ;  the  Traosftguiaitien,  in  one  of  the 
last  chapels,  cited  by  laosi  among 
those  works  of  Girohma  SitioUmte  da 
Smmofttta  in  which  he  approaehed 
nearest  to  Raphael ;  and  the  frescoes  oq 
the  roof  ef  the  chapel  of  St.  Antony,  jb^ 
Nioeolo  da  P^taro,  Theve  are  some  in^ 
teresting  tombs  in  this  ehuroh:  th« 
Gothic  mauBoleqm  of  the  Savelli,  a 
name  which  carries  us  back  into  the 
middle-a^e  history  of  Rome,  ie  b^ 
Jgoitmo  and  Angeh  da  Siena^  from  tfaie 
dttigns,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  of  Giotto. 
The  base  is  formed  of  an  anciant  sar^' 
cophagus  covered  with  bacchanalian 
emblems*  Near  the  high  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Giambattista  Savelli, 
which  Nibby  considers  to  bespeak  the 
style  of  Sansovino.  In  the  floor  of  the 
left  transept  is  the  tomh  of  Felice  de' 
Fredis,  whose  inscription  daioss  im* 
m(»rtality  for  him  as  the  discoverer  ef 
the  Laoooon.  He  died  in  1529!,  and 
the  inscription  is  gradeally  beooming 
illegible  :  it  is  an  interesting  record,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disiqgpear. 
Hie  celebrated  traveller  of  the  sevea* 
teenth  century,  Pietro  della  Vaile,  whose 
Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
India  have  been  ^anslalsd  into  Eng- 
lish and  Fienoh,  is  also  buried  in  tbus 
church.  Another  intorsstiBg  tomb  is 
that  of  Cardinal  F.  Matteo  Acqiiaraart% 
geneml  of  the  Franeiscana^  meotumed 
by  Dante  in  the  twdfth  canto  of  the 
P&radiso  for  the  moderation  with  which 
he  administered  the  rules  of  his  order* 
The  AraOoeli  is  held  in  great  veustatiea 
by  the  Romans  on  account  of  a  mica- 
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otiliM  wJMxkn  figme  of  tbt  kiliuit  &•*• 
TtocOf  1^  Saniiiamo  Bambmo^  whose 
powen  HI  curing  tlie  fiek  have  giren  it 
txlraordinttry  popularity.  Tke  legend 
iay«  that  it  was  carved  by  a  Franciscan 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tiee  which  grew  on  the 
Mount  at  Olives,  and  painited  by  St. 
laike  while  the  pilgrim  was  sle^ng 

•-»  over  his  work*  The  bttmbino  is  ex- 
tsemely  rich  in  gems  and  jewellery, 
and  ia  held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of 
severe  rickness,  that  it  is  said  by  the 
Italians  themselves  to  receive  more  lees 
than  any  physician  in  Rome.  The 
PrtmpiOi  or  Festival  of  the  Bambino, 
which  occurs  at  the  Epiphany,  is  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  peasantry  from  all 
parta  of  ^  surrounding  country.  The 
altar  is  converted  on  this  occasion  into 
a  kind  of  stagey  on  which  the  Nativity 
is  represented  by  means  of  pasteboard 
figures  as  large  as  life<  To  English  trar 
Tellers  the  J^  Coeli  has  peculiar  inte- 
lest  from  its  connexion  with  Gibbon. 
It  was  in  this  diurch,  as  he  himself 
^  tells  ua,  <'  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764, 
as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars 
weee  stnging  vespers,  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  his  mind."  hi  front  of 
the  clmroh,  facing  the  Campidoglio,  are 

^  the  134  steps  of  Grecian  marble  saul  to 
have  b^onged  to  the  Temi^e  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  Like  the  Santa  Scala  at 
the  Laterau,  penitents  frequently  as- 
cend them  on  ^ir  kneesi  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  great  door  states 
that  they  were  constructed  in  134%  the 
year  of  the  plague,  by  Maestro  Loreuao 
ci  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

S.  BarMommoo,  on  the  island  of  the 
^  Tiber,  built  en  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  .^eulapitv,  noticed 
»der  ^  Anti^ities,  ia  a  preceding 
vaga  The  relics  of  the  saint  were 
Mought  here  in  9S3 ;  the  church  was 
rebuilt  ia  1113  under  Paschal  II.,  and 
Entirely  restored  in  1624  by  Cardinal 
Santorio,  fh>m  the  designs  of  Martino 
Lmghi,  who  added  the  facade.  The 
interior  has  a  nave  and  two  side  aides 


divided  by  twenty-four  gtunite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
riiins  of  the  temple. 

S.  Bernardo,  in  the  Piaaza  de'  Ter-  ^ 
mini,  a  circular  building  of  conri- 
derable  interest  as  one  of  the  balls  or 
temples  which  stood  at  the  two  fh>nt 
angles  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Baths  oi 
Diocletian  (see  p.  307).  It  has  been 
preserved  entire  by  the  pious  care  of 
Catherine  Sforsa,  countew  of  Santa 
Fiera,  who  in  1598  converted  it  into  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Cistercian  mouaa- 
tery  which  she  founded  and  endowed. 
It  is  a  remarkable  building  of  the 
kind ;  the  interior  is  richly  ornamented 
with  stuccoes,  and  the  elfect  of  the 
lofty  dome  is  peculiarly  striking.  The 
lead  with  which  this  dome  is  covered 
was  found  among  the  rains  of  the 
Baths. 

8.  Bibiatuif  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  entirely  remodelled  by  Ur-  ^' 
ban  VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
who  added  the  fagade.  The  eight  co- 
lums  separating  the  nave  from  ibe  side 
aisles  are  antique.  On  the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  ten  frescoes,  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  saint;  those  on  the 
right  are  by  Aaottino  CiamptUi^  and 
tlMse  opposite  by  Pietro  da  CorUma, 
The  statue  of  S.  Bibiana  at  the  high 
altar  is  universally  admitted  to  be  £e 
masterpiece  of  Benuni,  ,  It  is  graceful  "^ 
and  pure  in  style,  and  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  fkntastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  saroophagua 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  the  head  of  a  leopard  in 
the  middle:  it  contains  the  bodies  of 
S.  Bibiana  and  two  other  saints. 

8»  Bomtma,  in  the  Trastevere,  near 
the  church  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  a  small 
but  ancient  church,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  notaoe  amidst  the  mul- 
titudes of  other  edifices  which  have 
higher  pretensions  in  regard  to  art  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  tradition  that  it  ia 
the  burial-place  of  Ri^ri.  It  appears 
to  be  a  mere  tradition,  for  no  authority 
has  been  adduced  in  its  support,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  to  its 
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soarce.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  very  curious  Biography  of 
Rienzi,  attributed  to  Tommaso  Forti- 
fiocca,  and  republished  in  1828  at  Fori) 
by  Zeferino  Re,  of  Cesena,  the  body 
of  the  Tribune  was  burnt  by 'the  Jews 
in  the  ^  Campo  delF  Austa/'  supposed 
to  be  the  open  space  surrounding  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  then  the  for- 
tress of  the  Colonna  family.  We  are 
told  by  the  same  writer  thiBit  this  pro- 
ceeding was  ordered  by  Oiugurta  and 
Sciaretta  Colonna,  that  the  body  was 
reducetl  to  dust,  and  not  a  fragment 
left:  coti quel cofyo /u  ar»0,/u  ridotto 
in  poher^i  e  non  ne  rimaie  cica.  On 
the  floor  of  the  church  are  two  sepul- 
chral stones :  on  one  is  a  small  figure 
in  die  civil  costume  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
words  Niccoliy  Fedda ;  the  other  bad  a 
female  figure,  but  the  head  and  the 
inscription  have  been  removed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  I<m» .  Swumtt, 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  Niccolo 
perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tradition. 

Capjmceini  (S.  Maria  della  Conce- 
xione),  built  by  Cardinal  Franoeseo 
Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  Casoni.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  well-known  picture 
of  the  Archangel  Michael  by  Guido, 
classed  by  Lanzi  among  his  best  works 
in  his  softer  manner.  Forsyth  calls  it 
the  Catholic  Apollo.  **  Like  the  Bel- 
videre  god,"  he  says,  **  the  archangel 
breathes  that  digtiified  vengeance  which 
animates  without  distorting ;  while  the 
very  devil  derives  importance  from  his 
august  cMlversary,  and  escapes  the  laugh 
which  his  %ure  usually  provokes.*^ 
SmoUett^s  criticism  is  not  so  compli- 
mentary :  he  describes  the  archangel  as 
having  *<  the  airs  of  a  French  dancing- 
master.''  The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  Pamfili,  after- 
wards Innocent  X.,  who  had  displeased 
Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The  common 
story  tells  us  that  it  is  the  portrait  of 
Urban  VIII. ;  but  the  fact  that  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  for  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini, the  pope's  brother,  would  seem  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  statement,  even 
if  it  were  not    established    that    the 


satire  was  difeoted  against  hu  pradt^ 
cessor,  Innocent  X.  Cardinal  Barberini 
is  buried  in  the  church :  his  grave  is 
marked  by  the  simple  inscription  on 
the  pavement,  Uicjaeet  pmiviM,  cmU,  ei 
niluL  Over  the  entrance  door  is  Giotto'M 
original  design  for  the  NaviceUa,  which 
he  executed  in  mosaic  under  the  po&* 
tieo  of  St.  Peter's.  In  the  chapel  op* 
posite  to  Guide's  archangel  is  the  Coa> 
version  of  St.  Paul,  cme  of  the  bert 
works  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  **  Who* 
ever,''  says  Lanzi,  <<  would  know  to 
what  lengths  he  carried  his  style  in  hi« 
altarpieces  should  examine  the  Con^ 
version  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Capuchin 
Church  at  Rome,  which  though  placed 
opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of  Guido, 
nevertheless  fails  not  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  such  professors  as  are  willing 
to  admit  various  styles  of  beauty  in 
art"  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis,  by 
DomenichinQ,  removed  a  short  time  ago 
in  order  to  be  copied  in  mosaic,  was 
painted  gratuitouuy  for  the  church. 
The  Dead  Christ,  in  the  third  ch^l, 
by  his  scholar,  Andrea  Camasaeiy  is 
cited  by  I^mzi  among  his  creditable 
works.  In  another  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Alexander  Sobieski,  who 
died  in  Rome  in  1714.  Under  ^ 
church  are  four  low  vaulted  chambers, 
which  constitute  the  cemetery  of.  the 
convent.  The  earth  was  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
bones  and  skulls,  and  several  skeletons 
are  standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the 
order.  Whenever  a  monk  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  from  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are  thm 
removed  to  the  general  receptacle.  As 
ladies  are  not  allowed  io  enter  the 
cloisters  of  the  convent,  they  are  of 
course  unable  to  visit  this  cemetery. 

S.  Carlo  ai  Caiinariy  so  called  from  V' 
the  manufacturers  of  wooden  dishes 
who  used  to  carry  on  their  tr^de  in  the 
Piazza.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1612  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.    It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Bor- 

romeo.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest    

in  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  four 
frescoes  on  the  pendentives,  by  Dommn* 
chm%  representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues. 
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Behind  the  altar  is  a  fine  half-figure  of 
8.  Carlo,  in  fresco,  by  Guido,  formerly 
on  the  facade  of  tiie  church.  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  immense  picture  re- 
presenting the  Procession  of  S.  Carlo 
during  the  Plague  at  Milan,  by  PUtro 
'^  da  Cortona,  "a  composition,'*  says 
Lanzi,  "  vast  enough  to  dismay  the 
boldest  copyist"  The  Death  of  St. 
Anna  is  me  masterpiece  of  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Near  this  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Gerdil  of  Piedmont,  the  emi- 
nent metaphysician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher,  who  was  at  one  time  tutor  to 
the  prince  royal  of  Sardinia,  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1 802.  His  *  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul/  his  <  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Religion,*  his 
*  Reflections  on  Education,*  in  opposi- 
tion to  Rousseau,  and  <  the  Pheno- 
menon of  Capillary  Tubes,*  still  hold 
a  high  rank  in  modem  Italian  lite- 
rature. 

S.  Carlo  in  the  Corto,  a  fine  church, 

v^  with  a  heavy,  disproportioned  front 
added  by  Giohattista  Menicucci  and 
Fra  Mario  da  Canepina.  The  church 
IS  from  (he  designs  of  Onorio  Lunghi 
(1614),  completed  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. The  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  side  aisles  divided  by  Corinthian 
pilasters,  is  handsome,  but  in  bad  taste. 
At  the  high  altar  is  the  large  picture  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  presented   by  the 

"  Virgin  to  Ae  Saviour,  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  works  ci  Carlo  Marat ta.  The 
rich  chapel  of  the  right  transept  has  a 
mosaic  copy  of  the  Conception,  by  the 
same  paint^,  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
the  statue  of  David  by  Pietro  PadHi, 
and  that  of  Judith  by  Lebrun.  This 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  Count 
Alessandro  Verri,  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  *  Notti  Romane.*  On  the 
festival  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  on  the 
4th  November,  the  pope  performs  high 
mass  in  this  church,  at  IQ  a.m. 

S,^Carlo  aUe  Quattro  Fhntane,  one  of 

the  extravagant  and  capricious  designs 

ji^lkAoi  Borrommi,    built  in    1640.     It  is 

^  worth  notice  chiefly  because  it  occupies 

the  exact  space  of  one  of  the  great  piers 

of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.     The  court 

of  the  adjoining  convent  is  in  the  same 

i_^^<: «.«:.'   "^rvvv   .*'-^.  ,  jj    ;^-'S^ 


diminutive  proportions,  although  it  has 
two  porticos  of  twenty-four  columns. 

S.  Cecilia,  in  the  Trastevere;  built  \ 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Cecilia, 
part  of  which  is  still  shown.  Its  foun- 
dation dates  firom  230,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  I.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal I.  in  B21,  and  entirely  restored 
in  1725  by  Cardinal  Doria.  In  the  ^ 
fore-court  is  a  fine  antique  marble  vase. 
The  body  of  the  saint  is  buried  beneath 
the  high  altar ;  tlie  silver  urn  in  which 
it  was  formerly  deposited  was  stolen  by 
the  French.  The  recumbent  statue  of 
St.  Cecilia  by  St^ano  Mademo  is  one 
of  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful - 
sculptures  which  1^  seventeenth  cen- 
tury produced.  It  represents  the  dead 
body  of  the  saint  in  her  gtave-clothes, 
in  the  precise  attitude  in  which  it  it 
said  to  have  been  found  many  years 
after  her  martyrdom  on  Ais  spot.  The 
tribune  contains  some  curious  mosaics 
of  the  ninth  century,  belonging  to  the 
restored  church  of  Paschal  I. 

San  Ckmente,  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  between  the  Lateran 
and  Coliseum.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  existaice.  An 
ancient  tradition  of  the  church  tells 
us  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Clement,  the  feliow-labourer  of  St.  - 
Paul,  and  the  Aird  bishop  of  Rome :  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Constantine.  In  772  it  was  restored 
by  Adrian  I. ;  the  choir  was  repaired 
about  A.D.  880  by  John  VIII.;  the 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  were  added  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  Clement  XI, 
(Albani),  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  repaired  and  restored  the  whole 
edifice  in  its  present  form.  In  front  is 
a  quadriporticus,  surrounding  a  court 
58  feet  long  by  48  broad,  entered  by  a 
small  portico,  which  belongs  proibably 
to  the  eighth  century.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave,  separated  from  the 
two  side  aisles  by  sixteen  columns  of 
different  marbles  and  sizes,  evidently 
taken  firom  some  ancient  building.  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  the  marble  inclosure 
of  the  Pre^ytery,  bearing  the  monogram 
of  John  VIII.,  and  therefore  as  old  as 
the  ninth  century.    At  the  sides  are  the 
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amboMty  or  marble  pulpits,  from  vhich, 
.  as  we  have  stated  in  the  account  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Lorenao,  the  epistie  and 
gospel  were  read.  B^rnd  this  are  the 
absis  or  tribune,  the  ancient  altar,  and 
tbe  episcopal  seat,  raised  on  a  platform 
and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  two  gates.  The  pavement  is  tesse- 
lated,  and  many  partt  of  the  ambones 
and  altar  are  covered  with  mosaics. 
v^  The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  also  covered 
with  mosaics  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Capella  deUa  F&tmone,  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  contains  the  interesting 
frescoes  by  MMaocio,  representing  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
History  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine,  which  have  been  so  often  studied 
in  reference  to  <he  history  of  art.  They 
have  ftequentty  been  retouched^  and 
have  consequently  suffered  much  from 
restorations.  The  Evangelists  on  the 
roof  are  said  to  have  escaped,  and  they 
certainly  present  many  characteristics 
of  that  fine  old  master.  The  chief  sub- 
jects are  as  follows  *.  the  Annunciation 
and  St  Christopher;  St.  Catherine 
forced  to  idolatry ;  her  Instruction  of 
the  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  in 
prison;  her  Death;  her  Dispute  with 
the  Alexandrian  Doctors ;  the  Miracle 
of  her  Deliverance;  her  Martyrdom. 
Opposite  are  the  History  of  St.  Cle- 
ment and  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
right  aisle,  near  the  hig^  altar,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Rovarella,  an  into* 
resting  work  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
\  bearing  the  date  of  1478.  Among  its 
baa-reliefs  the  thyrsus  and  other  baceha- 
niedian  emblems  used  as  symbi^  by 
the  early  Christians  are  conspicuous. 
The  adjoining  convent  belongs  to  the 
Irish  Dominicans. 

S*  Coitanxa,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese,  beyond  the  Porta  I^a,  errone- 
ously considered  by  the  older  antiquaries 
to  be  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was  built 
by  Constantino  as  a  baptistery,  in  which 
the  two  Constantias,  his  sister  and 
daugbtfr,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
baptized.  The  building  is  circular, 
sixty-nine  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  peri- 
style of  twenty-four  coupled  granite 
columns  fuppoftiBg  a  dome.  The  vault] 


is  covered  with  mosaicvwitli  Tine4eavea 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  which  gave  ristf 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  temple  of  Bae* 
cbus.  But  independently  of  the  evi* 
dence  afforded  by  the  style  of  architec- 
ture and  the  construction  of  the  buikl- 
ing,  which  belong  evidently  to  the 
decline  of  art,  the  porphyry  sarcophagus 
of  the  family  of  Constantine,  which  ww 
removed  fVt>m  it»p«eition  in  this  chwrch 
to  the  museum  of  the  Vatioan  by  Pint 
VI.,  is  covered  with  bacchanalian  sym- 
bols of  the  same  kind,  and  they  are  now 
well  known  to  have  been  frequency 
adopted  as  emblems  by  the  eaily  Chri»* 
tians.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authorities  that  the  columns  were  ttkmi 
from  some  ancient  temple.  The  capi- 
tals are  richly  worked,  and  were  thought 
by  Desgodetz  worthy  of  being  illue* 
trated  in  his  great  work  on  the  anti- 
quitaes  of  Rome,  in  which  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  building  may  be  seen.  It 
was  cfxisecrated  as  a  <^urcb  by  Alex- 
ander IV.,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Constantia,  whose 
body  is  interred,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Between  this  church  and 
S.  Agnese  is  an  oblong  inclosure,  for- 
merly called  the  I£ppodrome  of  Con- 
stantine. It  is  now  prorvad  by  excava- 
tions to  have  been  a  Christian  cemetery, 

S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano,  in  the  Rcmian 
Forum,  a  very  ancient  cAiureh,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Remus,  and 
noticed  under  that  head  in  the  general 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  288X 

S.  FVttncetea  Bomana,  close  to  tne 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  partly  buik  on 
the  site  of  tiie  Temple  of  Venos  and 
Rome,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  fnm  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Larabtfdi.  It  con- 
tains some  curious  mosaics^  of  the  ninth 
century;  the  tomb  of  St»  Franeesoa, 
covered  with  rich  marbles  and  bronzes^ 
by  Bernini  ;  and  the  tomb  of  Gtregory 
XI.,  erected  in  138i  by  the  senate  «nd 
people,  from  the  designs  of  Pte/ro  Pu9h 
Oiivitri,  with  a  bao-relief  representing 
the  return  of  the  Holy  See  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  seventy-two  years  at 
Avignon.  Under  (he  vestibule  is  the 
mafOfokum  of  Anlonb  Rido  of  Padua^ 
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rofSt  Angtlo  in  the  fifteonth 
eentuiy :  its  soalptiires  five  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  militery  cdsttttne  of  the 
period.  At  the  festiyal  of  S.  Fmncesca 
Romana,  on  the  9th  Mareh,  high  mass 
10  celebrated  in  this  church  in  the  pre* 
aence  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

S,  Fr4Mtto$aco  a  Ripa,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  honeur  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assin,  who  lived  in  tlft  eon- 
▼ent  a»d  hospital  adjoining,  during  his 
visits  to  Rome*  Iiie  present  church 
and  convent  were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Laiaio  Pallavioini,  from  the  designs  of 
Hattoo  Rossi.  The  church  contains 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  are  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne,  one 
of  ^  best  works  of  Baeiccio;  a  Dead 
Christ,  by  Amiibale  Ckracci;  and  the 
recmnbeat  statue  of  ^  Blessed  Luigi 
Alberton^  by  BBmini.  In  the  convent 
the  apartments  occupied  by  St.  Francis 
an  still  ihown. 

GttUi  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of 
the  richest  churches  of  Rome,  begrm  in 
1675  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
ftom  the  designs  of  FignoUt.  Thefa^e 
and  cupola  were  added  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  is 
decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  style. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  tribune,  and 
roof  are  by  Baciceio^  and  are  considered 
his  best  works.  The  paintings  at  the 
different  altars  are  not  of  the  first  class. 
At  the  high  altar,  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  is  the  Circumcision,  by 
G^irolamo  MuxianOf  praisied  by  Lanci  as 
a  "tavela  bella  e  ben  cmata."  The 
Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the 
right  transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Ignazio  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Ronke.  It  was  designed  by 
thecdebrated  Padre  Poui,  and  is  bril- 
liantly  decorated  with  lapis  lasuli  and 
verde  antique.  The  marble  group  of 
the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino  Ludovisi  : 
the  globe  held  by  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  lazuli 
known.  The  altarpiece  of  St.  Ignatius 
is  by  Padre  Pozzi.  Behind  this  pic- 
tun  is  the  silver  statue  of  the  saint. 
His  body  lies  beneath  ^tte  altar  in  an 
ura  of  hronxs  gilt,  adomftd  with  pve- 


cious  stones.  The  two  allegorical  mar- 
ble groups  at  the  sides  of  the  altar, 
representing  Christianity  embraced  bv 
the  barbarous  tMtions,  and  the  Triumph 
of  Religion  over  Heresy,  are  fantastic 
works  of  the  French  sculptors,  T^^orfcwr 
and  Le  Gro».  By  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bellar^  . 
min,  the  celebrated  controversialist  of 
the  Roman  church.  It  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi;  the  two  figures  of  Reli« 
gion  and  Wisdom  are  by  Bernini.  Theire 
are  two  great  <^eremoni^  at  this  church. 
The  first,  in  hononr  of  St.  Ignatius,  tak^ 
place  at  his  festival,  on  the  31st  July. 
The  second  and  most  important  occur* 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  a 
solemn  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  cardinals,  magistrates, 
and  public  bodies  of  Rome. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Felabro,  the  only  church 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  saint 
of  England.  It  is  of  high  antiquity, 
the  foundation  dating  from  the  rourth 
century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  again  in  the 
eighth  century  under  Pope  S.  Zacharias. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  restored 
by  the  prior  Stefano,  who  added  the 
portico,  as  we  see  by  an  inscription  still 
legible.  The  interior  has  sixteen  co^ 
lurnns  of  different  materials  and  styles^ 
taken  from  the  rains  of  ancient  edifices. 
The  head  of  St.  George  was  deposited 
here  by  Pope  S.  Zacharias.  The  high 
altar  and  tabernacle  are  probably  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  frescoes  in 
the  tribune  are  attributed  to  Gtb//o,  but 
they  have  suffered  greatly  firom  th« 
carelessness  of  restorers,  lliis  church 
has  an  historical  interest  in  connexion 
with  Rienzi  which  entitles  it  to  respect, 
and  gives  it  strong  claims  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  On 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  1347,  Rienzi 
i^xed  to  its  ddor  his  celebrated  notice 
announcing  the  speedy  return  of  the 
Good  Estate : — In  breve  tempo  U  Ro- 
mani  torneranno  al  loro  untico  buon» 
ttato.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though it  gives  title  to  a  cardinal, 
the  church  would  have  perished  a 
few  years  ago,  if  the  Congregation 
of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  not  iotor- 
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posed  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
Pius  VII,  as  their  private  oratory, 

S.  Giovanni  DecoUaio,  belonging  to  the 
Confraternity  della  Misericordia,  whose 
oflBce  it  is  to  administer  consolation  to 
condemned  criminals,  who  are  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church. 
It  has  some  remarkable  paintings, 
among  which  the  most  interesting  is  tibe 
Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Gior- 
gio Fcaari^  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
which  are  sufficient  to  establish  his  re- 
putation, and  praised  by  the  same 
authority  for  *^  thie  exquisite  perspective 
by  which  it  is  set  off,''  The  other  pic- 
tures are  the  Birth  of  J(^n  the  Baptist, 
by  JcKXipo  del  Zuccoy  his  able  pupil ; 
the  fine  figures  at  the  last  altar,  by 
Jacopino  del  Conte,  a  scholar  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto;  and  an  altarpieoe  by  Fran- 
cetco  Sahiatiy  in  the  adjoining  oratory. 

S.  Giovanni  d£  Fiorentiniy  built  by 
the  Florentines  in  the  form  of  a  basilica 
in  1588,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  fine  facade  was  added 
by  Clement  XI I^  from  the  designs  of 
Alessandro  Galdei  (1725).  The  chapel 
of  S.  Girolamo  contains  an  altarpiece 
representing  St,  Jerome  praying  before 
a  crucifix,  by  Santi  di  Tiio,  On  one 
of  the  side  walls  is  a  fine  picture  of  St. 
Jerome  writing,  by  Cigoli:  it  has  all 
the  design  and  expression  of  Raphael, 
with  the  colour  and  force  of  Titian,  In 
the  transept  is  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  representing  S.  Cosimo 
and  S,  Damiano  condemned  io  the 
flames,  described  by  Lanzi  among  the 
works  of  this  master  which  are  well 
conceived  and  of  powerful  effect.  The 
chapel  oi  the  Crucifix  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco, 

S.  Giovanni  Grysogono,  in  the  Traste- 
▼ere,  founded  by  Constantine,  and  re- 
built in  1628  by  Cardinal  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Giobattista  Soria. 
The  twenty-two  granite  columns  of  the 
interior  were  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  The  picture  of  St. 
ChrysogonuB  transported  to  heaven,  by 
Guercino,  now  in  England,  was  for- 
merly in  this  church.  It  contains  a 
copy  of  it,  and  a  Madonna  by  Cav, 
d'Jrpino.    The  church  is  remarkable 


for  several  tombs  of  Corsican  families : 
some  well-known  names,  and  among 
them  that  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  may  he 
recognised. 

iS,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  church  of 
the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  Caelian, 
well  known  by  the  solitary  palm-tree 
standing  in  the  convent  garden.  It 
was  built  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jerome,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  titular  saints  who  were 
officers  in  the  court  of  Constantia,  and 
were  put  to  death  by  Julian  the  Apos« 
tate.  It  has  a  portico  of  eight  granite 
columns,  and  twenty-eight  ancioit  co- 
lumns of  marble  in  the  nave.  The 
pavement  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  opu9  Alexandrinum,  The  vault  of 
the  tribune  is  painted  by  Charialofimo 
RoncaUi  (Pomarancio),  In  the  fourth 
chapel  OH  the  right  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Marco  Benefial.  Beneath  this  church 
are  the  remains  of  the  Vivarium,  de- 
scribed under  the  Antiquities  (p.  324). 

S.  Giuseppe  de*  FaUgnami,  over  me 
Mamertine  Prisons,  is  remarkable  for  a 
Nativity,  the  first  work  which  Carlo 
Maratta  eihibited  in  public.  The  pri- 
sons are  described  under  Antiquities. 

S,  Gregorio,  on  the  Celian,  founded 
in  the  seventh  century  on  the  site  of  the 
family  mansion  of  Gr^g(Mry  the  Great^ 
who  was  descended  from  the  noble  house 
of  Anicia.  The  portico  was  added  in 
1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  the 
designs  of  Francesco  Ferrari,  The  in- 
terior has  sixteen  fine  columns  of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  taken  from  some  ancknt 
building.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint 
are  some  sculptures  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, illustrating  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  Capella  Salviati  has  a  finely-co- 
loured picture  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Atm, 
CaraccL  In  front  of  the  church  are 
three  detached  chapels  built  by  St. 
Gregory  himself,  and  restored  by  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  The  first,  dedicated 
to  St»  SilviOf  mother  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  has  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Nio- 
cold  Cordieri,  pupil  of  Michad  An- 
gelo,>and  a  fresco  on  the  roof  represent- 
ing the  Almighty  with  Angels,  by  Gmdo, 
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The  second,  dedicated  to  St,  Andrew, 
contains  the  celebrated  frescoes  painted 
as  rival  performances  by  Gaido  and 

^^  Domenicbino.  The  St  Andrew  ador- 
ing the  Cross  as  he  is  led  to  Execution 
is  by  Guido^  the  Flagellation  of  the 
Saint  is  by  Domenickino.  Among  the 
criticisms  on  these  pictures,  that  of 
Annibale  Caraoci  is  not  the  least  le- 
raarkable:  "Guido's/'  he  said,  "  is  the 
painting  of  the  master:  this  of  Domeni- 
cbino is  tiie  painting  of  the  scholar, 
who-  knew  more  than  the  master."" 
Lanzi  tells  us  that  while  Domenicbino 
was  painting  one  of  the  executioners,  he 
endeavoured  to  rouse  himself  to  anger, 
and  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  violent 
gesticulation  by  Annibale  Caracci,  who 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  spectacle, 
that  he  embraced  him,  and  said,  '<  Do- 
menicbino, to-day  I  must  take  a  lesson 
from  you."  So  noveV  "^y*  Lanzi, 
a&d  at  the  same  time  so  just  and  na- 
tural, did  it  appear  to  him  that  the 
painter,  lik«  the  orator,  should  feel 
within  himself  all  that  he  undertakes 
to  represent  to  others.  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon tale,"  he  says,  **  that  an  old  wo- 
man once  stood  a  long  while  examin- 
ing Domemchino*s  picture,  comment- 
ing upon  it  part  by  part,  and  explaining 
it  to  a  boy  whom  she  happened  to  have 
with  her ;  and  that  turning  afterwards 
to  Guidons  ])ainting,  she  took  a  cursory 
view  of  it,  and  passed  on."  The  third 
dmpel,  dedicated  to  S.  Barbara^  has  a 

^  fine  statue  of  St.  Gregory  by  Niccol& 
Cordierif  begun  it  is  said  by  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel 
is  preserved  the  marble  table  on  which 
^-  St.  Gregory  fed  every  m<Nmiiig  twelve 
poor  pilgrims.  In  the  church  is  in- 
terred the  celelnrated  Imperia,  the  As- 

pasia  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  called  by 

Geronimo  Negri  the  ^<  cortigiana  nobile 
di  Roma."  In  the  cloisters  is  another 
tetnb  of  more  interest  to  English  tra- 
vellers,— that  of  Sir  Edward  Came  of 
G^lamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1630  in  the 
c^brated  commission  appointed  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities respecting  the  divorce.    He  was 


ambassador  to  the  Emperc^  Charles  V., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  after- 
wards became  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  Bishop  Bumet,  in  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  has  pub- 
lished several  of  his  despatches.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  English  embassy 
by  Elizabeth,  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV.  detained  him  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1561.  The  present  pope 
was  for  many  years  the  abbot  of  this  -^ 
convent,  and  is  now  doing  much  to 
embellish  the  church  and  the  adjoining 
chapels.  His  friend  and  successor, 
Canliual  Zurles,  who  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  poison,  during  his  visit  to  the 
convents  of  the  order  in  Sicily,  is  bu- 
ried in  the  churdi,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
present  pope.  The  terrace  of  the  church 
commands  one  of  the  most  picturesque  •* 
views  of  the  Pcdace  of  the  Caesars. 

S.  Ignazio,  the  church  of  tlie  Jesuits  v 
college,  with  ils  massive  front  by  Al- 
gardi,  is,  if  possible,  richer  in  ela- 
borate decorations  thaii  the  church  of 
GesCl.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in  tlie 
best  taste,  but  is  nevertheless  imposing 
from  its  excessive  brilliancy.  The 
paintings  of  the  toof  and  tribune  are  by 
Padre  Pvzzi,  and  are  chiefly  remark-  "" 
able  for  their  perspectives.  The  Lan- 
celotti  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  S. 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  with  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  the  saint,  . 
by  Le  Gros.  It  is  much  admired  for  its 
mechanical  execution,  but  is  full  of 
faults  in  composition  and  taste.  Near 
the  side  door  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
XV.,  by  the  same  sculptor. 

S,  Lorenzo  in  Dcunato,  close  to  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Cancelleria, 
built  by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb 
of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  poet 
Annibale  Caro,  who  died  here  in  1566. 
His  bust  is  by  Dosio.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo  in  the  sacristy  is  by 
Stefano  Mademo, 

S.  Larenxo  in  Lueina,  founded  bv 
Sixtus  IV.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  restored  in  its  present  form 
by  Paul  V.  in  1606,  firom  the  designs 
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of  Coimo  i%  Bo^gamo.  At  the  high 
altar,  which  waa  designed  by  Rainaldi, 
is  the  celebrated  Crucifixiott  by  Gmdo. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Fraoeesco  has  a  punt- 
ing by  Marco  BmefkU.  This  cliurch 
contains  the  tomb  of  Pouaiin,  designed 
by  Lemoine,  and  exeeuted  by  Fieneh 
artists,  at  the  suggestion  and  partly  at 
the  cost  of  Chateaubriaady  while  French 
ambassador  at  Rome:  the  bas-relief 
represents  the  well-known  landacape 
of  the  Arcadia.' 

S,  Luoa,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  in  Rome,  relmilt  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Alexander  IV.,  and 
dedicated  to  Santa  Martina.  In  15^ 
Sixtus  V.  gare  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Painters,  who  reboilt  it  in  the  ponti- 
ficate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Luke,  tbetr  patron  saint.  The 
designs  for  this  new  church  were  ftU' 
iiished  by  Pietro  da  CortomOy  who  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  worie  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  The  Assump- 
tion, by  Seba^iiano  Cornea,  is  praised  by 
Lanzi  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  The 
subtenanean  church,  containing  the 
tomb  of  S.  Martina,  is  remarkable  for 
its  flat  roof,  and  £or  the  chapel  erected 
by  Pietro  da  Cortooa  at  hit  own  cost, 
lliis  skilful  artist  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor by  legacy  to  this  chiH'ch;  he 
endowed  it  wim  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi,  The^ca- 
deuuf  adjoining  is  described  under  its 
proper  bead. 

S.  Ijuigi  di  Fnmeeii,  founded  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  bi|ilt  in 
1689  by  the  King  of  France,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
second  chapd  on  the  right  contains  two 
brilliant  frescoes  by  Drnnwickino  ;  they 
represent  the  Angel  offering  the  crowns 
to  S.  Cecilia  and  her  husband  SL  Vale- 
rian ;  Saint  Cecilia  expressing  her  con-- 
tempt  for  the  Idols ;  her  distribution  of 
her  clothes  among  the  poor ;  her  Death 
and  Apotheosis.  These  interesting  works, 
though  somewhat  theatrically  treated, 
are  remarkable  examples  of  Domeui* 
chine's  peculiar  style  of  composition 
and  colouring,  1^  fine  copy  of  Ra- 
phaeVt  8t  Cecilia  is  by  (SmMo.  In  the 
chapa  of  SI.  Matthew  are  two  8«ptrb 


meturea^  represeulkig  the  calliAg  af  tba 
Saint,  and  bis  Mart^^dom,  by  Miekati 
angftlo  da  Caramffgio.  The  paintings  on 
the  roof,  aod  the  Prophets  on  the  sides, 
are  by  Catf,  dJrfino,  Th*  Asnmp* 
tion,  at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  theb^ 
works  of  Franctaco  Bmtmno,  In  iht 
sacristy  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virg», 
attributed  to  Correggio.  This  ehoreh 
contains  many  interesting  toBofaa  of 
eminent  Frenchmen  :  among  them  are 
those  of  Cardinal  de  Bemis  by  Maximi^ 
lian  f  .abourenr ;  Cardinal  de  la  Granga 
d'Arquien,  ihtherwia-law  of  Sobicski; 
Cardinal  d  Ossat,  ambassador  of  Hemry 
IV. ;  and  Seronx  d'Agincooit^  the  cai- 
lebtated  archssologist  and  writer  on 
Italian  art.  Not  the  least  interesting  is 
that  oi  Pauline  de  Montnorio,.  CBseted 
by  ChaJbe&uhnutd/:^/^}^}^^^^ 

S.  MareeUo,  the  elm^  of  TbelSaST^ 
vites,  in  the  Cinrso,  a  very  ancient 
church,  dating  as  &r  back  at  the  fourth 
century,  when  it  gave  title  to  a  caiv 
(final.  It  was  vehuilt  in  1519  front  the 
designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the  eKoe)»« 
tion  of  the  fikgade,  which  waa  added  by 
Carlo  Fontana  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is 
celebrated  for  the  fine  paintings  by  Pe» 
rino  del  Faga,  Beprasentsng  the  Cieatioii 
of  fire,  **  where,'*  saya  lABzi,  **  there 
are  some  in&ntine  figures  that  almoel 
look  as  if  they  were  aitre :  a  work  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  repute.^ 
The  St.  Mark  and  the  St.  John  are  by 
the  same  painter,  with  the  exception  oi 
the  hand  and  bare  arm,  which  were 
finished  by  Dameieda  FoUtrra.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  tiie  illnstmons 
Cutiinal  Consalvi,  raioister  of  Piqa 
VII.,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  Italy,  the  moat  honest  and 
most  Ubesal  reformer  of  the  papal  act* 
ministsation,  whose  deadi  is  sail  in-^ 
volved  in  tiiat  paiiifiil  mystery  whicli 
strengthens  the  popular  impression  tiiaft 
it  was  prodnoed  by  poison.  The  tomb 
is  by  Raimaldi,  and  is  much  adxnirtd  a«  - 
a  specimen  of  modem  art.  Anothev  i 
tomb  of  some  interest  is  that  of  Pieore  I 
GUles,  the  French  tavffUer  and  writer  ^ 
on  Constantinc^le  and  the  Besphoni% 
who  died  hare  in  1556.   The  oewm(OH|r 
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of  &e  SxaHatian  of  ^  Cross  takes 
^ace  ia  tbis  ehnreh  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  whole  college  of  oardiuols,  on  the 
14th  September.  Cardiaal  Weld,  the 
Iftst  Eiiglirii  cardinal^  was  titulary  of 
this  church. 

^  S,  Mareoy  founded  by  Pope  S. 
Marco  in  337,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Bvangelist.  It  was  rebuilt  in  833  by 
€hregory  IV.,  who  covered  the  interior 
with  mosaics.  In  1468  Paul  II.,  after 
the  coostmctioa  of  the  PaJace  of  Ve- 
nice, enttcely  rebuilt  it,  with  the  excep*. 
tioB  of  tile  tribune,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing with  the  mosaic*  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tary.  The  portico  was  then  added, 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  da  M«gano. 
The  interior  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles 

-  aepanited  by  twenty  columns  of  jasper, 
and  a  few  paintings.  The  most  remarks 
aUe  ace  the  Resurrection  by  Pabna 
Ghvam,  erreueocisly  attributed  to  Tin- 
toretto ;  the  St  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  St.  Mark  the  Pope,  by  the 
School  ^  P^tugino  ;  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  bf  liSktiegneu  (Gio.  Franoesco 
GfimalcU) ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
by  Carlo  Maratta ;  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  S.  Martina,  by  Ciro  Ferri. 
The  monument  of  Leonardo  Pesaro  of 
Veake  is  by  CatHma,  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  26di,  there  i»  a  so- 
lemn procession  of  all  the  clergy  of 
Rome  from  this  church  to  St.  Petar'i. 

V  «S.  Maria  degli  Anffdi'^Tins  magni- 
ieent  church  occupies  the  Pinacothek 
or  great  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  was  altered  ^y  Michael 
Angelo  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.  It  is  one  of  &e  most  imposing 
churches  in  Rome,  and  is  frequently 
adduced  to  prove  how  much  St.  Peter's 
has  suffered  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  plan  of  a  Greek  csoss.  The 
antangemeRt  <^  the  ancient -bathfr  is  de 
•snbed  in  a  pcevious  page,  under  the 
bead  of ''  Antiquitica.^'  The  great  hall 
was  converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  a 
Graek  cross  by  the  addition  at  a  wing : 
Tanvitelli  in  1740  reduced  ^  church 
to  its  present  form  by  adopting  the  cir- 
ailar  aula  of  the  baths  as  a  vestibule, 
and  cnlavgiog  the  ckoir  on  the  oppofite 


side.  The  hall,  which  Michael  Angelo 
bad  preserved  as  a  nave,  wag  thus  con- 
verted into  a  transept ;  but  the  altera^ 
tion,  although  it  gave  greator  room  to 
the  fabric,  was  not  a  happv  one.  On 
account  of  the  dampness  ot  the  ground 
Michael  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raisd 
the  pavement  about  6  feet,  §o  that 
the  bases  of  the  original  columns  re- 
main necessanly  buried.  Of  the  six- 
teen ooiurnnt  of  the  oburdi  eight  only 
are  antique :  these  are  of  Oriental  gra-  - 
nite,  with  attached  bases  of  white  mar- 
ble. The  others  aie  of  brick,  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  granite,  and  were  added 
by  VanvitelU.  In  the  vestibule  are  t)ie 
tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta ;  of  Cardinal  Parisio>  pro^sssor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Bologna;  and  of  Cai'' 
dinal  Francesco  Alciati,  the  learned 
chancellor  of  Rome  under  Pius  IV., 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  '  Faradoxca  and  Emblems.'  The 
tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  repiieeents  him  as  the  ^'  Pic- 
torum  sui  temporis  nuUi  secundum, 
poeturum  omnium  temporum  princi- 
pibus  parem;"  a^endly  eulogy,  which 
the  judgment  of  posterity  has  not  con* 
firmed.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great 
hall  is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by 
the  French  sculptor  Hmtdon,  It  is  re* 
corded  that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great 
admirer  of  this  statue :  **  It  w^uld 
speak,**  he  said,  ^  if  the  rule  of  his  order 
did  not  prescribe  aileuce.''  The  hall, 
now  forming  the  transept  of  the  church, 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  308  foet  long, 
74  wide,  and  84  bigh^  ^  length  of 
the  present  nave  from  the  entrance  to 
the  high  altar  is  336  feet.  The  granite 
columns  are  45  foet  high  and  16  feet  in 
circumfotenoe.  Among  the  works  of 
art  preserved  here  is  the  fine  firesco  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Domemchirto,  22  feet  . 
high,  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Pet«r*s,  and  removed  with  consum- 
mate skill  by  the  lamous  engineer  and 
architect  Zabaglia.  Opposite,  is  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  Carlo  Ma* 
raita,  mentientd  by  Lanxi  as  one  of  the 
largest  works  he  ever  painted;  the 
Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  by 
Criaiofmo  Romtaik  ;  the  Fi^I  of  Simon 
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Magus  by  Pompeo  BatUmiy  if  one  of 
tbe  finest  works  produced  during  the 
last  century.  Most  of  tbe  altarpieces 
were  painted  for  St.  Peter's,  and  were 
superseded  by  mosaic  copies,  wbicb 
bave  been  already  noticed  (p.  341).  On 
the  pavenaent  is  the  meridian  traced  hy 
Bianchini  in  1701,  with  tbe  assistance 
of  Maraldi,  pupil  of  the  famous  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  whose  meridian  in  S. 
Petronio  at  Bologna  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  traced  with  exceed- 
ing care,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accurate  in  Europe.  Behind  the 
church  is  the  Certosa  convent,  with  its 
celebrated  cloister  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  Orsini  family.  The  cloister  is  formed 
by  a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns 
of  travertine,  supporting  four  long  cor- 
ridors, which  once  contained  a  rare 
collection  of -engravings.  In  the  centre 
«)f  the  square  are  the  immense  cypresses 
planted  around  the  fountain  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  when  he  built  the  cloister : 
they  are  said  to  measure  13  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  "  Pope's  oil-cellar," 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  mere  chamber  of  the 
ancient  baths,  but  it  presents  nothing  of 
any  interest 

S,  Maria  delf  Jnitna,  begun  in  1400 
.  with  money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
by  a  native  of  Germany,  and  com 
pieted  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
Saugallo.  The  fine  interior  contains 
at  the  high  altar  the  Madonna  with 
angeU  and  saints  by  GiuUo  Romano, 
much  injured  by  inundations  of  the 
Tiber  and  by  careless  restorations;  an 
indifferent  copy  of  the  Piet^  of  Michael 
Angelo,  by  Nanni  da  Bacdo  Bigio,  tbe 
Florentine  sculptor ;  tbe  frescoes  of  &r- 
moneta  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crocifisso ; 
and  the  frescoes  of  Francesco  Salviaii  in 
the  chape]  del  Cristo  Morto.  The  noble 
tomb  of  Adrian  VL  was  designed  by 
Baldasmre  Peruzzi,  and  sculptured  by 
M*  Angelo  Senese  and  Niccolo  Tr^h. 
Near  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea  of 
Austria  is  that  of  Lucas  Holsteuius 
of  Hamburgh,  the  well-known  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  the  biographer  of  Por- 
phyry, who  al^red  Protestantism,  and 
died  in  Rome  in   1661.    Two  small 


tombs  by  Fimnmingo  (Du  Quesnoy) 
are  interesting  examples  of  that  sculp- 
tor. At  the  entrance  of  the  sacristy  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Duo  de  Clevet,  with  a 
bas-relief  representing  Gregory  XIII. 
giving  him  his  sword. 

»S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  already  no- 
ticed  under  the  Antiquities  as  stutding^ 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles,  who 
were  driven  from  the  east  by  the  leopd- 
clasts,  under  Constantine  Copronimos, 
and  having  a  school  attached  to  it  for 
their  use,  it  acquired  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  name  o{  Scuola  Oreoa  .* 
in  later  times  it  has  taken  the  name  of 
Bocca  di  Verity  from  tbe  marble  mask  - 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of  Cos- 
medin is  siij^tosed  to  refer  either  to  the 
order  of  the  school  or  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  church.  It  has  a  nave  divided 
from  two  side  aisles  by  twelve  ancient 
columns  of  marble.  The  pavement  is  of 
oput  Alexandrinum.  The  two  ambones 
and  the  pontifical  chair  are  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The' picture  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  tribune  is  a  specimen  ^ 
of  early  Greek  art.  The  tabernacle  of 
white  marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Deodaio 
Cotimati.  The  church  contaiiis  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  Gio.  Mario  Cre»- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  and  hi  torian  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  bom  at  Mar 
cerata  in  1663,  who  died  here  in  1726, 
while  priest  of  this  church.  For  the 
Antiquities  of  the  site,  see  p.  281. 

S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  one  of  the 
churches  at  the  northern  extremity  of  ^ 
the  forum  of  Trajan.  It  was  restored 
with  extraordinary  skill  by  Antonio 
Sangallo  in  1506,  and  has  a  double 
dome  by  bis  uncle  Giuliano  Sangallo 
The  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for. 
the  statue  of  St  Susanna  by  Fia$mningQ  V^- 
(Du  Quesnoy),  one  of  the  greatest  pro« 
ductions  of  noodem  art  in  Rome,  and 
without  exception  tbe  most  classical 
work  which  emanated  from  t^  school 
of  Bernini.  It  forms  an  iuterestkig 
link  in  tradug  tbe  progress  of  sculptmre' 
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Drom  ^  fint  fymfytoms  of  its  decline 
in  tke  school  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  work  of 
equal  merit  in  the  8cul{itures  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  high  altar 
is  a  picture  attributed  to  Perugino, 

^y^  S,  Maria  topra  Minerva^  so  called 
from  being  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  erected  by  Pompey  after 
bis  victories  in  Asia.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1375  under  Gregory  XI.,  and  granted 
to  the  Dominicans  :  it  was  restored  in 
tiie  seventeenth  century  by  Cardinal 
Barberini,  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Mademo.  It  is  the  only  Gothic  church 
IB  Rome.  On  the  unfinished  facade  are 
some  inscriptions  marking  the  rise  of  the 
Tiber  at  different  periods  from  1422  to 
1598.  The  interior  is  imposing.  On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  the  fuU- 
lei^h  statue  of  Christ  by  Michael  An- 

.w.-^  gtlo,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
/'/^iiighly  finished,  but  deficient  in  that 

>  % ' V  expression  of  divinity  which  we  look  for 

^  "*  in  a  representation  of  the  Saviour.  This 
statue  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  to  Michael  Angelo,  quoted  in 
our  account  of  the  Pieth  in  St  Peter's,  in 
a  |Nrevious  page,  as  one  of  those  works 
which  made  ^  king  desirous  to  enrich 
his  chapel  at  Paris,  with  some  produc- 
tions of  the  same  matchless  genius.  In 
the  second  chapel  on  the  right  hand  is 
the  S.  Lodovico  Bertrando  by  Baciccio; 
the  paintings  on  the  pilasters  are  by 
Muxiano,  The  chapel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation,  painted  by  Ce9are  Ntkhia,  con* 

~  tains  the  statue  of  Urban  VII.  by  ButHi- 
vicino.  In  the  Aldobrandini  chapel 
is  the  Last  Supper  by  Baroceio,  said  to 
be  one  of  his  last  works :  it  was  or- 
dered, as  Lanzi  tells  us,  by  Clement  X. 
The  other  paintings  of  this  chapel  are 
by  Cheruhino  A&erii;  the  statue  of 
Clement  VIIL  is  by  IppoUio  Buxio ; 
the  St  Sebastian,  ihe  figures  of  the 
Father  and  Mother  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  Charity,  are  by  CortUeri;  that  of 
Religion  is  bv  Mariam,  In  the  small 
chapel  adjonung  is  a  Crucifixion,  at- 
tributed to  Ctiotto,  The  Caraffa  chapel, 
^  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  has 
some  interesting  frescoes  bv  Fi&ppino 
hippii  the  roof  is  beautifully  painted 


by  RaffdeUino  del  Oarbo,  the  accom- 
plished scholar  of  Lippi ;  the  altar- 
piece  is  a  charming  work  of  Beato 
AngeHco  da  Eieeole :  all  these  paint- 
ings have  been  recently  restored.  The 
tomb  of  Paul  IV.  in  this  chapel  is 
by  Pirro  Ligorio,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the  Madonna  at 
the  high  altar  is  by  Beato  Angelica  ; 
the  history  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sitoa  is 
by  Giovanni  de*  Fecchi ;  llie  ceiling,  re- 
presenting the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary, 
is  by  Marcello  Fenvili.  The  Altieri 
chapel  has  an  altarpiece  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  representing  the  five  saints 
canonized  by  Clement  X.  conducted 
before  the  Virgin  by  St.  Peter.  At  the 
altar  of  the  sacristy  is  a  Crucifixion  by 
Andrea  Sacchi.  In  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vincenzo  Ferrerio  is  a  picture  of  the 
saint  by  Bernardo  Cattelli,  the  Genoese 
painter,  the  well-known  friend  of  Tasso. 
This  church  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting tombii.  Behind  the  high  altar 
are  those  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 
by  Baecio  Bandinelli ;  not  far  from 
these  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Casa- 
nata,  of  the  learned  Padre  Mamachi, 
and  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  the  celebrated 
restorer  of  learning,  the  friend  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Ariosto :  it 
was  erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
by  his  natural  son,  Torquato  Bembo. 
Another  interesting  tomb  to  English 
travellers  is  that  of  Cardinal  Howard, 
**  MagnsB  Britannise  Protector,*'  the 
grandson  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  died  in  Rome  May  21, 1694.  Close 
to  the  side  door  are  the  magnificent 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  by 
Giacomo  deUa  Porta  ;  of  Cardinal  Pi- 
mentelli,  by  Bernini;  and  of  Cardinal 
Benelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  Near  them 
is  the  tomb  of  Beato  Fra  Giovamii 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  illustrious 
painter,  whose  devotional  works  and 
purity  of  life  are  happily  expressed  in 
the  inscription : 

'*  Non  mihi  sit  laudi  quod  etsm  velat  alter 
ApeUes, 

Sed  quod   luora  tuis   omnia,   Christe, 
dabam. 
Altera  nam  terria  oi>era  extant,  altera  ccelo 

Urbs  me  Joannem  Act  tulit  Btruriae." 
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The  tomb  of  Benedict  XIH.  (Oitini) 
it  by  Carlo  MorchimmL  In  tbe  luiye 
it  the  tomb  of  Pmulnt  Manattus,  ton 
of  tbe  celebrated  Aldat  Manntiut  of 
Venice  :  be  died  *t  Rome  in  1574^ 
after  he  had  printed  the  Seriptiuet  and 
tiie  Workt  of  tie  Fathen,  and  com- 
noeed  his  famous  *■  Commentariet  on 
Cicero/  and  hit  leaned  treatite  *  De 
Curia  Romana.'  It  is  tcarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  more  interetting  monu- 
ment in  tbe  hittory  of  tjpograpbj.  The 
following  is  tbe  simple  but  expressive 
intcription:  pavlo  manvtio  aldi  pi- 
uo  .  oaiiT  cioiOLXXiv.  On  the  latt 
pilatter  of  the  nave  it  the  monument 
of  Raphael  Fabretti,  the  learned  anti- 
quary of  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1700 :  his  works  on  the  ancient  Aque- 
ducts, and  his  Syntagma  on  Trajan's 
Gjbimn,  are  well  known.  At  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  chapel  of  the  Rotary  it 
the  tomb  of  Guillaume  Durand,  the 
Itamed  Piroven^  and  bitbopof  Mende, 
author  of  the  '  Speculum  Jurit'  and 
the  '  Rationale  divinorum  ofl&ciorum.' 
Tbe  *  Rationale'  is  taid  to  hare  been 
ooe  of  the  earliest  printed  books.  His 
tomb  is  remarkable  ibr  its  motaict  and 
tculptures  by  Criowmm  Cotimaii.  Thit 
Festival  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinat,  on  the 
7th  March,  is  obtenred  in  this  church 
with  great  tolemnity,  and  high  mats  is 
performed  in  the  pretence  of  alt  the 
cardmalt.  On  ^e  Fcttival  of  tbe  An- 
nunciation, on  tbe  25th  of  the  tame 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass  in 
tbe  cburch,  and  aftorwardt  bettowt 
their  dowry  on  the  young  girb  por- 
tioned by  the  Society  of  tbe  Annun- 
ziata.  The  LSbrary  of  the  Minerva, 
called  the  Biblioteea  Casanatente  from 
Cardinal  Casanata  itt  founder,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome :  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  120,000  printed  books 
and  4500  MSS.  The  most  ancient  oi 
the  latter  it  a  Pontifical  on  parchment 
of  the  ninth  century,  illuminated  with 
miniatures.  The  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
hat  given  rise  to  some  controversy, 
being  supposed  by  some  wrilert  to  have 
been  printed  at  Soura  in  Portugal,  by 
Others  at  Soria  in  Spain,  while  tbe 
Neapolitans  daim  the  honour  for  their 


tewn  ti  Sora.  Two  mipnbMthed  tnmf 
titet  by  S.  Thomat  AquHiat  have  been 
recently  found  here :  one  tntitkd  <  De 
Adventu  Statu  et  Vita  Antichritti ;' 
the  other '  De  Judicio  Finali/  in  wbieb 
the  mytteriet  of  the  Apocalypte  are 
explained.  A  large  BiUe  on  parch- 
ment, ttaasped  by  band  widt  wooden 
charactert,  it  interetting  in  ^  hittorir. 
of  priBtin*.  The  colleetion  af  tW 
prints  publithed  by  tbe  Caleognfisi 
Camerale  is  one  of  tbe  fioett  colko- 
tions  known,  and  already  amounts  to 
many  thousands^  This  libmry  is  richer 
in  printed  books  than  any  other  in 
Rome,  and  is  only  surpasped  bv  the 
Vatican  in  manusori^.    U  *  v^xjVtfj 

iS.  Maria  M  Mmdt  Son^-- Tins  and 
tbe  corresponding  church  of  S.  M,  dt' 
Mhrac^li  are  well  known  to  English 
traovellert.  They  ttand  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corso,  in  tbe  Piassa  del  Popolo, 
and  divide  that  main  thorougbftre  from 
the  V.  Rifietta  and  V.  Babuino.  Th^ 
were  begun  by  Alexan«tor  VII.  from 
the  designs  of  Rainaldi,  and  finished 
by  Cardinal  Gasteldi,  legate  of  Bo* 
logna,  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  fcona 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana.  They 
are  not  remadcable  for  their  aeebitee* 
tural  merits  and  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  Such  an  entrance  into  Rome 
was  worthy  of  something  better  than  ^ 
architecture  of  these  churebet. 

&  Maria  deUa  NaviodUa^  to  called 
from  a  tmall  marble  thip  which  Leo  X. 
pUced  in  front  of  it.  The  cbuvch  it 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome,  and  standa 
on  the  site  of  tbe  house  of  S.  Cyriaca, 
from  which  it  it  tometimet  called  tJi 
Dvmmica.  It  wat  en^ly  renewed  by 
Leo  X.  from  the  detigns  ef  RaphaeL 
The  portico  it  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  interior  hat  eighteen  fine  column* 
of  granite  and  two  of  porphyry.  Tbe 
frieie  of  the  nave  it  painted  in  chiar»* 
scuro  by  Gmiio  R^man*  and  P^rmo  Set 
Faga.  In  tbe  Confettienal  are  the  ra- 
maint  of  S.  Balbina.  The  motaict  of 
the  tribune  are  of  tbe  uintb  centniyv 
when  the  church  wat  rettored  under 
PatchalL 

S,  Maria  dtl  Orto,  in  tbe  Tmtteveatty 
near  tbe  Ripa.  Grande,  itwiiit  netioeL 
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^ikairefaftactiife.  It  wMdefignedb^ 
Giolioi  RomoBO  about  1530,  wtdi  tlw 
exception  of  the  fa^de,  which  wat 
added  by  Martino  Luagha.  It  con- 
tains an  AnDimeiaHon  by  Taddto  Zue» 
cart.  The  archttectnre  o(f  tibe  high  altar 
is  fay  Qiaoomo  d$Ua  P«tta, 

&,  Maria  deOa  Paoe^  bmH  by  Sixtus 

^  lY.  itt  1487,  as  a  meimmal  of  the 
peace  af  Chriatendom,  af^r  it  had  been 
thnatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480.  It 
was  dea^aed  by  Baecio  Pintdli,  and 
restored  b^  Alexander  VII.  from  the 
desigiis  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  added 
the  aemieircular  portico.  The  interior 
coosista  of  a  nave  and  an  octagonal 
cupola  in  good  taste.  Over  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel,  on  the  right  hand  in 

,^  entenog  the  church,  are  the  Foter  Si^ia 
*  by  Ra^atd,  They  represent  the  Cu> 
msBan,  Persian,  Phiygian,  and  Tiburtine 
Sibyls,  and  are  tuiiversally  classed 
among  tbe  most  perfect  works  of  this 
illustrious  master.  The  Angds  who 
hold  the  taUets  are  by  Timteo  deUa 

^-^  FU9y  fi-om  Raphael's  drawings.  Un- 
like the  Isaiah  in  the  Agostino,  these 
frescoes  do  not  show  the  imitati(m  of 
Michael  Angelo  for  which  that  picture 
is  remackable :  they  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  tbe  works  of  the  Ststine 
chi^l,  but  they  hear  distinct  evidence 
of  the  peculiar  grace  and  sweetness  of 
Rapbaers  own  slyle.  In,  regard  to  the 
common  story  of  Uie  jetdousy  of  the 
two  great  artists,  it  is  said  that  when 
Micfcttel  Angelo  was  consulted  by  the 
banker  Cbigi  on  the  price  which  Ra* 
phael  could  claim  tot  these  Sibyls, 
Michsksl  Angelo  replied  that  every  head 
was  worth  a  hundred  crowns.  They 
have  recently  been  restored,  and  have 
imfortunately  suf&red  in  some  import- 
ant parts.  The  frescoes  of  the  cornice 
above  are  by  R^tao  Fiortniino.  The 
four  paintiogs  of  the  ei^la  have  been 
much  admired :  the  Visitation  is  by 
Ckarh  JSdurtitta  ;  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  is  one  of  the  finest  woriss  of 

-'  BaUatmn  Peruzxi ;  the  Nativity  at 
the  Virgin  is  by  Fronetsoo  Fanni;  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
maetsrpiect  of  Gio.  Maria  MerandL 
Tbe  lugh  tMta,  tsum  the  deaigna  of 


Carlo  Mademo,  haa  some  graceful 
paintings  en  the  ceiling  by  AJhani. 
The  rod'  of  the  last  chapel  is  emnered 
with  frescoes  by  B(tida$»ar€  Pertaai, 
representing  various  events  of  the  Old 
Teatement  The  chapel  with  urabesquea  _ 
is  by  Simome  Mo$ca,  The  eleistsvs  of 
this  church  are  remarkable  for  their  ele* 
gant  architecture  by  Bramani^  (l4J9i), 
S,  Maria  del  Pepohf  (bunded,  ac- 
cording to  tradition^  by  Paschal  II.  in 
1000,  on  die  spot  where  the  adws  of 
Nero  are  said  to  have  been  diacovered 
and  scattered  to  tiie  winds.  The  tradi- 
tion states  that  the  people  were  coa^ 
stantly  harassed  by  tbe  phantoms  which 
haunted  the  spot,  and  that  the  church 
was  built  to  protect  them  irom  these 
ghostly  visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  from  tbe  designs  of  Baccio 
Pintvdli,  in  1480,  and  was  completed 
and  embellished  by  Julius  II.,  by 
Agostino  Ghigi,  and  other  wealthy  * 
citisens.  Alexander  VII.  moderaiaed 
the  whole  buildmg  on  the  plana  of\' 
Benuni.  The  sculptures  and  paintiiigs 
collected  in  its  numerous  chapels  make 
it  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  churchea 
in  Rome.  The  first  chapel  en  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  to  St.  Jerome  by  Cardinal 
ddla  Rovere,  contains  the  celebrated 
alterpiece  of  the  Nativity,  by  Pinturic* 
c&to.  The  second,  or  the  Cibo  chapel, 
designed  by  Carlo  Fontaoa  on  the  pUn 
of  a  Gre^  croas,  is  rich  in  verde  ami 
nero  aotieo,  pavonazaelto^  alabaster, 
and  |»ecious  marbles :  tbe  fine  |HCf  ure  . 
of  the  Conception  is  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
The  third  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  remarkable  for  its 
frescoes  by  Piahiricohio^  lately  restored 
by  CamuceiHt.  In  the  fourth,  is  the 
bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between  St, 
Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent,  an 
interesting  work  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ceiling  of  the  choir  is  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Pinhtricehio  in  his  best 
style.  The  painted  windows  are  by 
French  artists,  Claude  and  Guillaume,  - 
who  were  invited  to  Rome  by  Bramante : 
they  are  die  only  examples  of  painted 
wincbws  in  Rome.  Near  this  are  the 
magaifiofot  tombs  ci  Cacdmal  Asouaio 
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Sfbna  and  tiie  Cardinal  di  Recanati, 
by  Andrm  San$ovino,  the  sculptor  of 
dw  beautiful  bas  reliefs  at  Loreto ;  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  tombs 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Rome :  San- 
sorino  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Julius 
II.  purposely  to  execute  them.  Vasari 
bestows  upon  their  beautiful  statues  the 
highest  praise,  and  declares  that  they 
are  so  p^ecdy  finished  that  they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired.  They  de* 
serve  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
sculpture  from  the  poriod  of  the  revival. 
In  the  chapel  on  tne  right  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  Assumption,  by  ArmSbak 
Caraeci.  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  are  by 
M.  Angeio  Caravaggio,  The  Chigi 
chapel,  the  second  on  the  left  hand, 
was  constructed  and  decorated  from 
the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  mosaics 
of  the  cupola,  representing  the  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  from  his 
designs,  but  were  not  finished  for  a  long 
time  aifter  his  death.  The  original 
plan  was  to  cover  the  ceiling  with  a 
series  of  subjects  from  the  creation  to 
the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to 
have  paintings  illustrating  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series  were 
to  be  connected  by  four  statues  of  Ph>- 
phets.  The  mosaics  ofthe  Creation  have 
recently  been  made  known  by  the  ex- 
cellent outlines  of  Grfiner,  the  Plrussian 
engraver,  whose  name  has  become  asso- 
ciated  with  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
Raphael.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
at  the  liigh  altar,  was  begun  by  S^as' 
,  tiandelPiombo  and  finished  by  SaiviatL 
The  Statue  of  Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale, 
long  known  to  have  been  designed  by 
Raphael,  is  now  proved  by  Passavant  to 
have  been  sculptured  by  the  great  artist. 
The  Daniel  and  the  Habakkuk  are  by 
Bernini ;  the  Elijah  is  by  Ijorenzetto. 
Near  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi,  by  Paolo 
Poei:  the  lion  is  cleverly  sculptured, 
but  tlie  monument  is  remarkable  rather 
for  its  magnificence  than  for  its  good 
taste.  In  the  corridor  of  the  church 
are  numerous  very  interesting  monu- 
ments :  some  of  them  are  ornamented 


with  fine  sculpturei  of  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury, and  on  others  some  curious  epi* 
taphs  may  be  noticed. 

S.  Afaria  in  TruMtevere^  said  to  be  &e  •^^ 
first  church  publicly  consecrated  to 
divine  worship  in  Rome :  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  It  was  founded  as  a 
small  oratory  by  St.  Calixtus  in  234, 
rebuilt  in  310  by  Julius  I.,  and  by 
him  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  In  707 
it  was  ornamented  with  mosaics  by 
John  VII.,  and  subsequently  restored 
by  Gregory  II.  and  III.  Adrian  I. 
added  the  side  aisles;  Benedict  HI. 
built  the  tribune;  Innocent  II.,  in  1139, 
restored  the  whole  building,  and  deco- 
rated the  facade  with  mosaics,  which 
are  still  preserved.  Nicholas  V.  reduced 
it  to  its  present  form,  on  the  plans  of 
Bernardino  Rossellino.  The  mosaics 
of  the  facade  represent  the  Virgin  and  " 
Child  and  the  five  wise  virgins :  they 
weTe  restored  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Pietro  CavaUini,  who  assisted  Giotto 
in  executing  his  Navicella  at  St.  Peter*s. 
The  twenty-one  granite  columns,  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  two  side  aisles, 
were  evidently  taken  from  ancient  edi- 
fices :  some  have  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  The  Ionic  capitals 
have  either  in  the  volutes  or  the  flowers 
small  figures  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Har  " 
pocrates.  The  fine  Assumption,  by 
Domenichino,  it  considered  one  of  the  ^ 
best  frescoes  in  Rome.  Domeiiichiuo 
also  designed  the  chi^l  of  the  Madonna 
di  Strada  Cupa,  and  painted  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  a  child  with  flowers  in  a 
compartment  of  the  ceiling.  The  tri- 
bune has  two  series  of  mosaics:  the 
upper  ones,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  ana  several  saints,  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  twelfth  century,  when  tlie 
church  was  restored  by  Innocent  II. ; 
those  below,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  the  twelve  Apostles,  are  by  Pietro 
CavaUini,  The  Confessional  contains 
the  remains  of  St  Calixtus  and  four 
other  early  popes,  who  have  obtained  a 
place  in  the  calendar.  This  church 
has  some  interesting  tombs :  among 
them  may  be  specified  those  of  Lm* 
franco  and CiroFenri, the paiBten;  and- 
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of  GiovaDiii  Bottoriytheleanied  librarian 
of  the  Vatkaii,  editw  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Academy,  an  able 
writer  on  art,  who  died  canon  of  this 
chnrch  in  1775.  In  the  sacristy  are 
the  tombs  of  Cardinal  d'Alenyon,  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  CaitUnal 
Stefaneschi,  both  by  Paolo^  the  cele« 
brated  Roman  sculptor  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Near  this  church  is  the  im- 
mense Benedictine  Convent  of  San  Ca- 

-"  litio,  celebrated  for  the  Latin  Bible  of  S. 
Paolo,  one  of  the  must  beautiful  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  century,  said  to  have  been 
a  present  from  Charlemagne.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  superb  miniatures 
and  initial  letters.  The  double  frontis- 
piece has  on  one  side  a  picture  of  the 
emperor  and  two  squires,  and  on  the 
other  the  empress  attended  by  one  of 
ber  ladies.  The  whole  Bible  is  filled 
with  illuminations  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  richness  of  ornament,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
its  kind. 

S,  Maria  a  Trevi  (de*  Crociferi),  said 

"^  to  have  been  founoed  by  Belisarius. 
This  church,  situated  near  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  order  of  the  Crociferi,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1573.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander 
VII.  from  the  desigus  of  Giacomo  del 
Duca.  It  contains  some  fine  pictures 
of  the  Venetian  school,  principally  by 
Palma  Vecchio.     The  small  historical 

t  subjects  round  the  altar  of  the  Croci- 
fisso  are  by  IlBohgneae  (Gio.  Francesco 
Grimaldi).  The  pictures  of  Pabna 
Vecchio  are  at  one  of  the  side  altars ; 
another  altar  has  a  picture  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  probably  by  one  of  Palraa's 
scholars. 

y^  S.  Maria  in  FalUoeUa^  called  also 
Ouesa  Nuova,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  churches  in  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  assisted 
by  Gregory  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Cesi, 
fit>m  the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
^  ornaments  designed  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
fonay  who  painted  the  roof,  the  cupola, 
and  the  vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the 
izst  chapel  on  the  right  is  the  fine 


Crucifixion,  by  Scumm  GWoni,  called 
the  Roman  Vandyke.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  in  Uie  chapel  of  the  tran- 
sept is  by  Gov.  d'Arpmo,  The  high 
altar  is  remarkable  for  three  paintings 
by  RiAent  in  his  early  youth :  the  oen-  ^. 
tral  picture  represents  the  Virgin  in  a 
glory  of  angels ;  the  others  represent,  on 
one  side,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Mauro,  and 
S.  Papias;  on  the  other,  S.  Domitilla, 
S.  Nereo,  and  S.  Achilleo.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Filippo  Neri  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Guido's  picture  of  the  saint ; 
and  a  series  of  paintings  on  the  roof, 
illustrative  of  different  events  in  his 
life,  by  Critio/ano  RmHsam,  The  body 
of  the  saint  is  buried  beneath  the  altar. 
In  the  next  chapel  is  the  fine  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio.  The 
roof  of  the  sacristy  is  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  the  subject  is  the  Arch- 
angel bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Passion 
to  Heaven :  it  is  finely  coloured,  and 
remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  fore- 
shortening. The  statue  of  S.  Filippo  is 
by  Algardi,  In  an  inner  chamber  is  a 
fine  picture  by  Guercino,  Beyond  this 
is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo,  still  re- 
taining the  furniture  whicn  he  used. 
In  the  small  chapel  is  preserved  the 
picture,  by  Guido^  which  so  powerfully 
affected  him  :  the  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  Returning  to  the 
church,  the  second  chapel  on  the  right 
hand  has  the  beautiful  Visitaticm,  l^ 
Baroccio;  the  last  chapel  on  this  side 
is  painted  by  Cav»  d^jirpino.  This 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Baronius,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  Cardinal  Maury.  S.  Fi- 
lippo was  the  inventor  of  those  compo- 
sitions of  sacred  music  which  took  the 
name  of  oratorio  from  the  ontwry 
which  he  foimded.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  church  during  Lent,  . 
at  which  females  are  not  allowed  to  be 
present  S.  Filippo  is  also  entitled  to 
honourable  praise  for  having  induced 
Cardinal  Baronius  to  write  his  celebrated 
Annals.  At  his  festival,  on  the  26th 
May,  a  grand  mass  is  celebrated  in  this 
church,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and 
cardinals.  The  adjoining  Convent  of 
S,  Filippo  Neri  ii  one  of  the  best  works 
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of  Bonmnini.  Tht  fl«tToofo#tbeora^ 
Itry  is  an  Mb  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Cella  Solearia  of  tlM  Batfat  of  Cara^ 
oidla.  The  LArary  contaiini  aome  in* 
t«ntting  works.  The  <  fiaarrationei  in 
Pnlmofl/  by  St.  Augusiin,  on  pareb- 
ment,  if  the  oldest  MS.  A  Latin  Bible 
of  th«  eighth  oentury  is  attributed  to 
Alouinus.  Seirerel  inedited  mano- 
scriptB  of  Cardinal  Baronios  are  pre^ 
wmred  here. 
^  S.  Maria  in  Fia  Lmta,  by  the  side  of 

the  Don*  Palace,  is  said  by  the  church 
tradition  to  oocopy  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  lodged  with  the  centurion.  The 
cbnrch  was  fo«nded  by  Serghis  I.  in 
the  eighth  ccntary,  rebuilt  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.  in  1485,  and  restored  in 
1662  by  Alexander  Vlf.,  when  the 
fti^ade  was  added  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  considered  it  his  masterpiece 
of  architecture.  In  the  subterranean 
church  is  a  spring  of  water,  which  is 
said  by  the  tradition  to  have  sprung  up 
miraculously,  to  enable  the  aposde  to 
baptise  his  disciples. 
S.  Maria  deUa  Fiitona,  so  called  from 
'a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  intercession  is  said  to  haye  ob- 
tained many  yictories  over  the  Turks. 
It  was  built  in  its  present  magnificent 
style  in  1605,  by  Paul  V.  flie  im- 
posing fk^de  was  added  froni  the  de- 
signs of  Gio.  Battista  Soria,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  in  return 
for  the  present  of  the  hermaphrodite 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  adjoining 
Carmelite  convent,  and  now  m  the 
Museum  at  Paris.  The  interior  is  by 
Carlo  Mademo.  The  flags  suspended 
firom  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  when  they  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  September  12^ 
1663.  llie  Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in 
the  second  chapel,  and  the  two  lateral 
pictures,  are  by  Domemiehino.  The 
chapel  of  8.  Teresa  contains  the  cele- 
brated reclining  statue  of  the  saint  in 
the  ecstasy  of  divine  love,  with  the 
Angel  of  Death  descending  to  transfix 
her  with  his  dart,  by  Btmini:  it  is  not 
deficient  in  power,  but  is  marked  by 
the  usual  extravagance  of  his  school. 
The  next  chapel  contains  the  1>inity, 


by  Qtwciiw;  a  Craciflxion,  by  (hiido  / 
and  his  Portrut  of  Cardinal  €om»Ok 

&  MarHno  ai  3fmii,  called  also  S.- 
Sihutro  €  S,  MartmOf    bulk   by   8.    v- 
Symnaohus  a.d.  500,  on  the  site  of  « 
more  ancient  church  founded,  by  B. 
Silvester  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great.     After  being  restored  by  several 
popes  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  nao^ 
demissd  in  1650  by  P.  Filippini,  tbe 
general  of  th«  Carmelites.    Tic  interior 
is  very  chaste  and  imposing.    The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  two  side  aisles  by  a 
double  range  of  twenty 'four  ancient 
columns^  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of 
different  marbles,  said  to  have  been    " 
taken  fnm  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivolir 
In  the  aisles  is  a  series  of  very  remark* 
able  landscapes  in  fresco  hj  Gatp«r 
Pottwtin,  with  the  prophet  Kliiah  and 
other  figures  by  his  more  celebrafvd  .« 
brother-in-law,  Nieftokn  Pommin.    Tfa« 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  platfomr 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  variotn  6 
colours.     Beneath  it  a  marble  staircase 
leads  to  the  Confessional,  containing  the 
bodies  of  popes  S.  Silvester  and  S.  Mar^ 
tin,  arranged  and  decorated  by  Pietro 
da  Cortotm.     Below  this  is  the  Subter- 
ranean Church,  a  kind  of  crypt,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan*   ^ 
The  ancient  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  mosaic,    and  the  antique  Ma- 
donna at  the  altar  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.    In  this  crypt   S.  Sihnester  ia 
supposed  to  have  held  tiie  first  enteral 
council  after  the  conversion  or  Coa« 
stantine.     Near  this  church  is  a  jHasta, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Sttbrnra, 
the  celebrated  street  of  ancient  Rome. 

SiS.  Nereo  ml  Achilieo,  ne$sr  the  Bathe 
of  Caracalla,  built  by  John  I.  in  dM, 
and  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century  x^ 
by  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  was  titu- 
lary of  the  churdi.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  two  amhonet  or  marble 
pulpits,  for  the  mosaics  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  for  ike  episcopal  Aait 
from  which  Grregory  the  Great  read  his 
twenty-eighth  homily  to  the  people.  A 
portion  of  this  homily  is  engraved  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  In  the  gallery 
is  an  interesting  fresco  r^iresenting  a 
C/Ounoil.    On  a  maible  slab  ia  still 
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pcewrTod  tb«  imprenire  adjuration  in 
whfeb  Cardinal  BaroBint  entreats  his 
fttcceston  mA  to  alter  ibe  building  or 
remore  any  of  its  antiquities.  Hie 
touching  prayer  of  the  father  of  eccle* 
siastical  nistory  raight  be  advanta- 
geously followed  by  some  of  the  Icon- 
oclasts of  our  own  time,  who  are  con- 
staatly  despoiling  the  fine  old  churehes 
of  England  by  modem  improvements 
md  innovations.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  :  Pretbifter,  Card.  Smocettor 
quisqms  fuerit,  rogo  /e,  jmt  ghriam  Dei, 
et  per  merita  horum  martyrum,  mkil 
demitOf  nihii  minuito,  icec  mutato  ;  reeti' 
ttOemi  antiqudatem  pie  iervato  ;  tic  Deut 
martyrum  euortim  preeibta  temper  ad- 
j'tevet  I 

S.  Ono/rio,  built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

\y  tory  for  the  hermits  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Jerome.  Th^re  are  few 
churches  in  Rome  which  possess  so 
deep  an  interest  for  the  Italian  scholar 
a*  this,  the  last  resting-plaoe  of  Tasso. 
Under  the  portico  on  the  side  of  the 
church  are  three  lunettes,    in  which 

__  DommkhMno  has  painted  the  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Flagellation  of  St. 
Jerome.  The  Virgin  and  Child  over 
the  door  are  by  the  same  master.  On 
entering  the  church  a  small  slab  of 
marble  on  the  left  hand  bears  the  sim- 
ple but  suffifcieT^  inscription,  todqyati 
TAS81  ossA.  The  illustrious  poet  came 
to  this  convent  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his 
latter  days,  and  died  here  in  1595.  A 
monument  is  now  erecting  on  a  splen- 
did scale  to  itkt  honour  ai  the  aathor 
of  the  Gerusalemme,  from  the  dengns 
of  Cav.  Fabris,  but  it  never  can  possess 
half  the  interest  excited  by  the  plain 

-  gravestone  which  covers  his  remains. 
The  tomb  of  Alessandro  Guidi  is  eom- 
pleteiy  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Tasso. 
This  eminent  lyric  poet,  called  the 
Italian  Pindar,  died  here  in  1712.  The 
tomb  of  Jo^  Barday,  the  author  of 
the  Argenis,  will  interest  British  tra- 
vellers ;  he  spent  the  six  last  years  of 
his  life  at  Rome,  where,  as  Lord  Hailes 
teUs  OS,  his  great  delight  consisted  in 
his  flower-garden  :  he  died  here  in 
1621.  At  the  high  altar  are  some 
frescoes  by  BaUkMore  Peruzxi  at  the 


lower  portion,  and  some  othett  by  Pitu- 
turicdno  above :  they  have  suffered 
greatiy  from  restorers.  In  a  cmrrder 
of  the  adjoining  monastery  is  the  head 
of  a  Madonna  in  fresco,  by  LeMorda 
da  Fimci.  The  gardens  of  S.  Onofrio 
command  one  of  the  most  beautifel 
views  of  Rome.  A  tree  long  bore  the 
name  of  Thsso's  Oak^  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  tradition  that  the  great 
poet  made  it  his  favourite  ]^ace  of 
study.  It  was  a  fine  old  oak,  and  was 
happily  too  aged  to  have  been  sub« 
jected  to  the  proi^ing  scepticism  ef 
travellers.  There  was  ne  tree  in  the 
world  which  the  Italian  scholar  re- 
garded with  deeper  interest,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
the  auftumn  of  184^ 

S.  Paneraxicy  near  the  Vigna  Coiw  . 
sini,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
en  the  Janiculom.  It  stands  on  the  an«* 
cient  Via  Vitellina,  and  is  said  to  hav« 
been  founded  l^  S.  Felix  I.  in  the  &ird 
centory,  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of 
Calepodius.  The  present  church  wat 
bnilt  by  St.  Symmachus  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  after  being  leng  abandoned 
was  restcHred,  in  1609,  by  Cardiral 
Torres.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  ambonet,  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity;  but  many 
of  them  were  destroyed  or  remored 
while  the  church  remained  deserted. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  burial-T^aee  of 
Crescenxio  Nomentano,  the  celebrated 
consul  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  coitury* 
His  epitaph  was  visible  prior  to  the 
restorations  of  Cardinal  Torres,  but  it 
unfortunately  disappeared  during  these 
repairs,  and  no  trace  of  a  monument 
so  interesting  to  the  historian  of  Rome 
during  the  middle  ages  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. In  this  church  Narses,  after 
his  defeat  of  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  nroeessiou 
to  St  Peter's  to  return  thaidui  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was 
received  by  John  XXII,  IJnder  the 
confessional  are  ihe  tombs  of  St.  Pan* 
eras  and  St  Victor.  One  of  the  two 
staireaacs  leads  to  the  spot  wheie  St 
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Pancrai  suffered  martyrdom ;  the  other 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs 
of  Calepodius,  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  burial-place  of  many 
early  martyrs. 

S.  Paolo  alh  tre  Fontame,  beyond  the 
^  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure,  built 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  anciently  called 
Ad  Aquoi  Sahiat,  The  present  church 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1690.  The  interior  is  re- 
markable for  the  three  fountains  which 
are  said  by  the  tradition  to  have  sprung 
up  where  the  head  of  the  apostle 
bounded  three  times  from  the  earth. 
The  black  porphyry  columns  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Faul  are  said  to  be  unique 
in  sice.  Close  to  this  church  are  two 
others,  dating  from  the  early  times  of 
Christianity.  The  first  of  these,  iS.  Fin- 
eenxo  ed  AnoitasiOy  was  built  in  624 
by  Honorius  I.,  and  repaired  in  796  by 
Leo.  III.  On  the  piliuters  of  die  nave 
are  the  frescoes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
punted  firom  the  designs  of  Raphael 
by  his  scholars :  Ihey  are  fine,  dignified 
figures,  but  are  greatly  damaged.  The 
third  church,  called  S.  Maria  Scaia 
CteUj  built  on  the  cemetery  of  St  Zeno^ 
-  -  in  which  were  buried  the  12,000  Chris- 
tian martyrs  who  had  been  employed,  as 
the  legend  states,  in  building  the  Badis 
of  Diocletian.  It  was  restored  in  1682 
by  Cardinal  Famese,  from  the  designs 
of  Viguola,  and  completed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  It  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing, with  a  cupola.  The  tribune  is 
remarkable  for  its  mosaics,  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca,  of  Florence:  tiiey  are 
considered  to  be  the  first  work  of  good 
taste  executed  by  the  modems  in  that 
dassof  art. 

S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  founded  by 
Constantino  near  the  spot  where  St. 
Peter  was  crucified,  and  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from 
the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  The 
Borgheriui  chapel  is  celebrated  for  the 
paintings  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that  they  were 
tlie  result  of  a  combination  between 


these  two  painters,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  partiality  evinced  at 
Rome  for  Raphael.  Lanzi  says  upon 
this  point,  that  **he  knows  not  that  he 
is  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  on  an 
assertion,  which,  if  we  disbelieve  it, 
casts  an  imputation  on  the  historian, 
and  which,  if  we  admit  it,  does  no 
credit  to  Michael  Angelo."  The  prin- 
cipal subject  is  the  Flagellation  of  the 
Saviour.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof 
represent  the  Transfiguration.  These 
works  cost  Sebastiano  tiie  labour  of  six 
years.  Lansi  says  that  he  painted  the 
Flagellation  in  the  new  method  he  had 
invented  of  painting  in  oils  on  stone ; 
"  a  work,''  he  says,  "  as  much  black- 
ened by  time,  as  the  frescoes  which  be 
executed  in  the  same  church  are  well 
wreserved."  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Paolo,  next 
to  the  side  door,  is  by  Giorgio  Fatari, 
who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait: 
the  statues  of  Religion  and  Justice 
were  designed  by  him,  and  sculptured 
by  Barioiommeo  Ammanato,  Previous 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  Raphael  stood  at  the  high  ' 
altar  of  this  church;  and  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  painted  as  a  rival  to  it  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  is  now  in 
our  National  Gallery.  On  the  return, 
of  the  Transfiguration  from  the  Louvre 
it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  a 
pension  granted  to  the  church  as  a 
compensation  for  it.  The  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  painted  by 
Francetco  Sakiali :  the  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Pftul  are  by  Daniek  da 
Folterra  and  Ijeonardo  da  Mitano^  liis 
pupiL  The  balustrade  of  giallo  antico 
was  constructed  out  of  tiie  columns 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  The 
Dead  Christ,  and  the  different  subjects 
of  the  Passion  in  the  next  chapel,  have 
been  attributed  to  Vandyke  on  slight 
authority,  but  their  real  author  is  un- 
known. The  St  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata  in  the  last  chapel  is  by  Gtb- 
vanni  de  Foccbi.  In  the  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  is  Bmmante's 
celebrated  Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  precise 
spot  on  which  St  Peter  is  said  to  Imve 
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tufiered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  small  eir- 
cular  building,  sustained  by  sixteen 
granite  columns  of  the  Doric  order  :  it 
has  been  universally  admired  as  a 
model,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  of  modem  ar> 
chitecture.    The  view  firom  the  plat- 

™_  form  in  front  of  San  Pieiro  in  Mmitorio 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  :  it  is  to  mo- 
darn  Rome  what  the  view  from  the 
Capitol  is  to  ancient  Rome ;  and  stran- 
gers should  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  spot,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  and  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  modem  city. 
S.  Pietro  in  Fincoli,  built  in  442, 

^^  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Ghreat, 
by  Eiuloxia,  wife  of  Valentiniau  III., 
to  preserve  the  chain  with  which  St. 
Peter  was  bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
repaired  by  Pelagius  I.  in  ^^55,  as  we 
learo  by  an  inscription  in  the  church ; 
xebuilt  by  Adrian  I.  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury; and  restored  in  1503  by  Julius 
II.,  from  the  designs  of  BaccioPintelli. 
In  1705  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  Francesco  Fontana.  It  is  a 
majestic  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave 
separated  from  two  side  aisles  by  twenty 
ancient  columns  of  Grecian  marble  of 
ihe  Doric  order,  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence.    The  chief  interest  of  this  church 

^^.^^  is  derived  from  the  Moses  of  Michael  An- 
gela, one  of  the  most  celebrated  creations 
of  his  gigantic  genius^  It  was  intended 
to  form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  was  so 
imposing  that  it  is  said  to  have  induced 
the  pope  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter's.  Michael  Angelo's  design 
was  a  parallelogram,  surmounted  by 
forty  statues,  and  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  other  ornaments.  The  co- 
lossal statue  of  Moses  was  to  have  been 
placed  upon  it.  The  vicissitudes  of 
this  monument  form  one  of  the  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  art. 
The  quarrel  of  Michael  Angelo  with 
the  pope  suspended  the  progress  of 
the  work  for  two  years ;  but  on  their 
reconciliation  the  great  sculptor  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  continued  the 
work  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1513.    It  was  then  suspended  diudng 


the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  his 
death.  The  original  design,  after  all 
these  interruptions,  was  never  executed : 
Michael  Angelo  had  only  completed  at 
his  death  the  statue  of  Moses  and  the 
two  figures  supposed  to  represent  Reli- 
gion and  Virtue.  These  were  placed, 
not  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  as  ori- 
ginally intended,  but  in  their  present 
compctratively  obscure  position  :  two  of 
the  figures  of  slaves,  which  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  Caryatides  of  the 
monument,  are  now  in  Paris,  and  the 
tiiird  is  in  the  Boboli  gardens  at  Flo* 
rence.  To  complete  this  list  of  misad- 
ventures, the  pope  is  not  buried  near 
his  monument,  out  in  the  Vatican. 
These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so  ad- 
vantageously seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces« 
sories  of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  its  com- 
manding expresMon  and  colossal  pro* 
portiont.  The  hands  and  arms,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  anatomical 
error  in  the  left  arm,  are  extremely  fine, 
and  rival  the  grandest  productions  of 
the  Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,'^  says 
Forsyth,  *«  the  Moses  of  M.  Angelo, 
frowning  with  the  terrific  eyebrows  of 
Olympian  Jove.  Homer  and  Phidias, 
indeed,  placed  their  god  on  a  golden 
throne;  but  Moses  is  cribbed  into  a 
niche,  like  a  prebendary  in  his  stall. 
Much  wit  has  been  levelled  of  late  at 
his  flowing  beard  and  his  flaming  horns. 
One  critic  compares  his  head  to  a 
goat's ;  another,  his  dress  to  a  galley- 
slave's.  But  the  true  sublime  resists 
all  ridicule:  the  ofibnded  lawgiver 
frowns  on  unrepressed,  and  awes  you 
with  inherent  authority."  The  cele- 
brated sonnet  of  Giambattista  Zappi  on 
the  Moses  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Italian  language : 

"  Chi  h  cestui  che  ia  si  ^an  pietra  soolto 
Siede  gigante  e  \e  piu  illiistri  e  conte 
Opre  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
•  Le  labbra  si  che  le  paro!e  ascolto  ? 
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^Mit  4  Mort.  Wa  Mai  diMMlra  a  folio 
Onor  del  mento,  el  doppio  nggio  iu 

fronte; 
Qoett  i  Moa^  qaaiido  seendea  dal  monte, 
E  gnu  tmffte  del  Nuim  aTeandi  toHo. 

Tal  era  alior  cbe  le  ■ooaati  e  vasto 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intoroo  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiose.  e  ne  fe  tomba  al- 
tnd. 

£  voi,  sue  turW,  on  no  vttello  alnuAe  ? 
Alzato  aveale  inaco  a  qaeska  eguale, 
Ch'  era  men  faUo  I'  adorar  costal." 

The  Prophett  and  the  Sibyli  in  the 
uicbw  are  by  Rt^mtk  da  Ahntghtpo, 
M.  Angela's  able  pupil.  At  the  fint 
altar  on  the  rigbt  balid,  it  the  picture 
of  St.  Augustin,  by  OktreiiuK  Near  it 
are  the  tooabs  of  Cardinal  Margotti 
and  of  Cardinfld  Agucci,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Domwi^imft  who  painted  their 
portraits.  The  Deliveranee  of  St.  Peter, 
at  the  altar,  ia  a  copy  of  the  picture 
by  thit  master  now  preserred  in  ihe 
sacristy.  The  chapel  beyond  the  Moses 
contains  the  finely  finished  picture  of 
St.  Margaret,  by  Guerciito,  The  tribune 
is  painted  by  Jaoopo  Coppi,  the  Floren- 
tine painter  of  the  sixteenth  century: 
it  contains  an  ancient  pulpit  of  white 
marble.  In  the  side  aisle  is  a  mosaic 
of  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  year  680,  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  a  beard. 
The  Deliverance  of  St  Peter,  in  the 
sacristy,  is  one  of  the  most  ccdebraM 
works  of  the  younger  days  of  Domeni' 
chmo.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church 
is  a  bas-rdief  o{  St.  Peter  and  the  An- 
gel, executed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
for  Cardinal  Cusani,  whose  grave-stone 
is  seen  near  it.  The  chains  which  give 
name  to  the  church  are  not  shown  to 
stTanger%  but  are  publicly  exhibited  to 
the  people  on  the  Festival  of  St  Peter, 
on  the  1st  August.  In  this  church 
*  Hildebrand  was  crowned  pope  under 
the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  in  1073.  The 
adjoining  convent  was  built  by  Gtuliano 
SflLUgallo^  and  tlie  cistern  in  the  court 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angela  The 
street  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  which 
leads  from  S.  Pietro  in  Viacoli  to  the 
Piazza  Suburta,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Ficui  Sceleratut,  infa- 
mous in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of 
the  impiety  of  Tullia,  who  there  drove 
her  car  over  the  de^  body  of  her  fa- 


tiier  SemoB  Talliu^  after  be  had  baea 
issaiinated  by  her  husband  Taiquin. 

S,  PrasHtk,  founded  on  the  site  of  a 
small  oratory  built  here  by  Pius  i.-^ 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to  whiek 
the  early  Christians  mi|(ht  setiiw  dnriug^ 
the  persecwtioDs.  The  present  ch«Kcfa 
was  built  in  822  by  Paschal  I.,  lastondl 
in  &e  fifteenth  century  by  Nicholas  V^ 
and  modernised  by  Cardinid  Bonomca^ 
who  was  titulary  of  the  church.  It  is 
remarkable  as  ^  scene  of  the  attack 
of  the  Frangipani  on  Pope  Gelasins  JK  ^ 
in  1U8.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cooart 
is  an  ancient  vestibule,  with  two  an- 
tique granite  columns.  The  interior 
presents  a  nave  divided  from  two  sida 
aisles  by  sixteen  ooliunns  of  granite^ 
with  Corinthism  capitals,  wliidi  ha^a 
birds  iu  their  foliage.  The  tribune  is 
asoeaded  by  a  double  flight  of  step% 
composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
rosso  ajs<*eo,  said  to  be  the  largest  known. 
The  mosaaos  of  the  tribune  belonged  to 
the  original  building  of  Pssdial  I.,  and 
are  dierefore  of  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  left  side  aisle  is  the  marUe  ^b 
on  which  S.  Prassede  slept,  and  in  tha  -^ 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  w^l  in  which 
Ae  is  said  to  have  collected  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  were  executed  on 
tiiishill.  The  chapel  of  S.Zeno,  called 
from  its  beauty  m  former  times  the 
'*  Otto  del  Paradise,''  contains  a  por- 
tion of  a  column  of  Oriental  ja^ier,  «. 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Cardmai 
Colonna  in  1223,  and  said  by  tbe 
church  tradition  to  be  the  column  to 
which  the  Saviour  was  fiistened  at  the 
flagellation :  it  contains  alsa  the  relict 
of  numerous  martyrs,  besides  &ose  of 
St  Zeno  and  St.  Valentinian.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Cetti  (1474),  with 
portraits  of  himself,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  statues  of  S.  Prassede  and  8. 
Pudeniiaua,  is  interesting  as  a  work  of 
art  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  The  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Auchera  bears  the  date 
1286.  The  chapel  contains  a  picture 
by  Fedgrigo  Zuccari :  on  the  roof  is  tbe  ^ 
Ascension,  by  Ccm^SArfuw.  The  con- 
fessional has  four  sarcophagi  of  the 
early  Christians,  some  of  which  are 
rudely  sculptured.    The  sacristy  con- 
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4Mt»  the  ine  pictuie  of  Cbrul  at  the 
Ccdumn,  by  Giuih  Romano,  AiUMig 
the  relict  abovn  here  is  the  Portrait  c^ 
jkhe  6«f ioitf,  wliicb  St.  Peter  b  taid  to 
tbive  presented  to  Pudena,  the  fotber  of 
S.  Praaaede  and  S.  PudeDdaiia.  The 
dbiuch  traditk)n  tells  iw  that  Pudens 
nvaa  the  first  person  whom  St.  Paul 
fiftiiveited  to  Cluristianity  in  Rome ;  that 
tim  apfistle  lodged  in  his  house  hwn 
the  first  year  of  Claudius  to  the  ninth, 
and.  agaia  a.o.  62,  when  he  returned  a 
leeond  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  iews  from  Rome  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  xviu.  2 :  ^  because  that  Claudius 
had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart 
ficMn  Rome."  The  aposde  mentions 
Pudens  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Ti- 
snothy,  iv.  21 :  **  Eubulus  gteeteth 
^bee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Clauc^a,  and  all  the  brethren."  Linus 
is  considered  by  ecclesiastical  bisto* 
nan*  as  tibe  first  pope  and  successor  of 
fit.  Peter ;  Claudia  is  said  to  be  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  British  ehief  Caractacus. 

S,  Pritea,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 

"'  ancient  church,  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  house  in  which  St  Prisca  was 
baptised  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  cense* 
orated  by  pope  S.  Eutyehius  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
Giustiniam  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
LomboBdi.  It  has  twenty>four  ancient 
Qolumns  in  ^  nave,  and  at  the  high 
aitar  ^  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by  Pas- 
tiffnanu  In  an  adjoining  vineyard  are 
the  remains  of  three  arches  of  au  Aqm* 
ebicty  the  specus  of  which  may  be  seen 
ever  the  first  arch. 

S,  PudeMziana,  said  by  the  tradition 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Pu- 
dens, mentioned  in  the  accomit  of  S. 
Prassede*  The  church  was  founded  by 
Piua  I.,  A.D.  141.  It  was  either  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  in  the  eighth  century 
by  Adrian  I.,  and  entirely  modernized 
by  Cardinal  Caet&ni  in  1598.  It  has 
a  nave  divided  fh>m|iide  aislef  by  pi- 
lasters, between  which  are  fourteen  an- 

"  eient  noarble  columns.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  columns  belonged  to  the  first 
ehurch,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  pulled  down,  but    ineorpoiated 
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into  the  pneent  buildsng.  1^  door  is 
covered  with  ornaments  and  reliefs,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
mosaics,  which  were  added  by  Adrian  I. 
These  mosaics  are  well  preserved  :  they  ^ 
were  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
best  of  this  early  age  in  Rome.  The 
paintings  of  the  roof  are  by  Nkcolo  Gtr- 
dgnani  (Pemeffaudo).  In  one  of  the 
chsipels  of  the  side  aisle  is  an  altar,  at 
which  the  church  tradition  says  that 
St.  Peter  officiated.  A  well  is  also 
shown  in  front  of  the  Caetani  cbapd,  ~ 
in  which  S^  Pudenaiana  is  said  to  luive 
preserved  die  blood  of  3000  martyrs 
who  are  buried  in  the  ehurch .' 

<Sl  Sahtty  on  die  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  church,  standing  isolated  on 
the  southern  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  ite  position  and 
the  view  from  its  portico  than  for  its  ar- 
chitecture. It  contams  some  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  some  paintings  of  the 
£Mirteen£  century.  The  convent  walls 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, both  in  strength  and  extent. 

S»  Sabtna,  en  the  Aventine,  supposed  ^ 
to  occupy  die  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Regina.  It  was  formerly  sup* 
posed  that  the  Tem{^  of  Diana  stood 
upon  this  spot,  but  the  mcient  topo- 
graphy of  the  Aventine  is  so  obscure^ 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  f<^ 
low  the  speculations  of  the  antiquaries. 
Both  temples  are  now  believed,  from 
the  expressions  of  die  classical  writers, 
to  have  stood  upon  this  summit  of  the 
hiU.  S«  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form 
of  abasilica  in  423,  bv  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  on  the  site  or  the  bouse  of  St, 
Sabina,  as  we  learn  by  an  inscription 
in  mosaic  ov^  the  principal  door*  It 
has  been  restored  at  vasious  dmes,  and 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  ite  original 
character.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  SixtnsV.  in  1587.  It 
has  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  sepa- 
rated by  twenty-four  fluted  columns 
of  white  Grecian  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  with  attic  bases.  Arches 
spring  from  the  c(dumns,  as  in  all  the 
basilicas.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right 
contains  the  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rosary,  S.  Bomenico,  and  St 
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Catherine  of  Siena,  by  StutqftrraU, 
Lanzi  mentiont  it  as  an  instance  of  bis 
partiality  for  small  pictures.  *^  It  is, 
however,"  he  says,  "  well  composed, 
and  painted  eon  amore,  insomuch  that 
it  is  looked  unon  as  a  perfect  jewel." 
Between  the  church  and  the  cloisters  of 
the  monastery  is  a  hall,  with  spiral 
columns  :  from  this  side  we  may  exa- 
mine the  richly-sculptured  doorway  of 
white  marble,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  twelAb  century.  In  the  fore- 
court are  some  early  Christian  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  monastery  is  an  oliTe-tree,  said 
to  have  been  fdanted  by  S.  Domenico. 
From  the  corridor  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  all  the  southern  quarter  of  Rome. 
On  the  steep  declivity  beneath  the  mo- 
nastery are  extensive  ruins  of  brick- 
work, of  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  Cave  of  Cacus  is  placed  on  this 
side  of  the  hill  by  those  antiquaries 
who  endeavour  to  give  a  real  existence 
to  the  imagination  of  the  poets.  Near 
S.  Sabina  are  two  other  churches,  which 
may  be  briefly  mentioned :  S.  Alessio 
and  S.  Maria  Aventina,  called  also  the 
Priorato,  from  the  priory  of  Malta  to 
which  it  belongs :  <S.  Alessio,  supposed  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  Armilustrum, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Tatius  was 
interred.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
date  from  the  ninth  century.  S.  Maria 
Aventina,  or  the  Priorato,  is  remark- 
able for  the  magnificent  view  which  it 
commands  over  an  immense  extent  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzo- 
nico,  from  the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who 
has  overloaded  it  with  ornaments.  An 
antique  marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  In  the  vineyards 
on  this  summit  of  the  Aveutine  some 
interesting  antiquities  have  been  found, 
among  which  are  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Endymion,  and  the  infant  Hercules  in 
basalt,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  ; 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  several  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments relating  to  hunting  and  to  other 
attributes  of  Diana. 

/S.  Silvestro  di  Monfe  Cavailo,  belong- 


ing to  the  priests  of  the  misnon,  is  re- 
markable for  the  four  circular  pftin^ 
ings  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 
of  the  second  chapel,  by  Dom€mehim0, 
They  represent  David  dancing  bcfene 
the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting^  ^^-^ 
with  Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Juditb 
showing  the  Head  of  Holofinrnes,  aod 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahasuctuff. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says,  that  for  the  oompo* 
sition  and  the  style  of  the  drapery,  they 
are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the  rest. 
In  ano&er  chapel  is  the  Assomptioii, 
considered  the  best  work  of  Seipiom^  " 
Gaetani.  The  last  chapel  but  one  hae 
a  roof  painted  by  Cav»  tPArpino,  and 
some  paintings  on  the  lateral  walls  by 
PoUdoro  da  Caravaggio.  The  cardinal 
meet  in  procession  at  this  church,  .pre* 
viously  to  their  going  in  procession  to 
the  conclave. 

S.  Ste/ano  Rotondo,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  oi^^ 
the  most  remarkable  chuiches  in  Romc^ 
long  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  tern- 

Ele;  but  the  bad  constructiim  of  the 
uilding,  the  unequal  height  and  di^ 
ferent  orders  of  the  columns,  and  the 
cross  which  is  visible  on  some  of  the 
capitals,  evidently  show  that  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  classical  times.  It  is 
known  from  Anastatius  that  S.  Sim« 
plicius  dedicated  it  in  467,  and  it  if 
now  generally  regarded  as  a  building 
of  that  i)eriod.  The  name  expresses  its 
circular  form.  The  intercolumniations 
of  the  outer  peristyle  were  filled  up  by 
Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form  the  outer 
wall  of  the  present  building.  The  in- 
terior, 133  feet  in  diameter,  has  fifty-six 
columns  of  granite  and  marble,  partly 
Ionic  and  partly  Corin^ian ;  thiity-six  .. 
of  these  are  in  the  outer  circle,  and 
twenty  in  the  inner.  The  former  have 
a  series  of  low  arches  springing  from 
them.  In  the  central  area  are  two  co- 
lumns higher  than  the  rest,  supporting 
a  cross  wall,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  sustain  the  roof.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build* 
mg  are  given  by  Desgodetz,  who  exa- 
mined the  whole  minutely,  and  de- 
clared his  inability  to  determine  what 
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kind  of  roof  it  originally  had,  since  the 
wftllf  are  too  weak  to  support  a  dome 
of  the  ordinary  construction.  The 
windows  are  remarkable,  as  bearing  a 
sbtmg  resemblance  to  those  in  our 
early  Gothic  buildings.  The  walls  are 
coTered  with  frescoes  by  NiccolB  Cir- 
dffnam  ^Pomarancio)  and  Tempetta, 
representing  die  martyrdoms  of  differ- 
ent saints :  a  series  of  paintings  which 
are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  imagi- 
nation, without  having  any  recom- 
mendations as  works  of  art.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Primus  and  S.  Felix  are 
some  mosaics  of  the  seventh  century. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
in  which  Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  preached.  The  church  is  ex- 
tremely damp,  and  is  only  opened  for 
divine  service  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. 

S.  Teochro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Forum,  under  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  supposed  by  the  older  anti- 
quaries to  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  but  now  regarded  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus.  The  present  building 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  belongs 
to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by ^  Adrian  I.  in  the 
eighdi  ^  century,  restored  by  Nicholas 
V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  The  claims 
of  this  church  to  be  considered  an  an- 
cient temple  are  fully  considered  in  the 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  289). 

S,  Tommaw  degli  Inglen,  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  not  far  from  the  Famese  and  Fal- 
conieri  palaces.  This  church  cannot 
inil  to  interest  the  English  traveller.  It 
was  founded  in  775  by  Offa,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  A  hospital  was  after- 
wards built  by  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
John  Scoppard,  for  Engli^  pilgrims. 
The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
817,  and  rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas 
k  Becket  during  his  visit  to  Rome 
lodged  in  the  hospital;  and  on  his 
canonization  by  Alexander  III.,  two 
years  after  his  death,  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 


terbury, tn  addition  to  this  institution, 
another  hospital  and  a  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish sailors  arriving  at  Rome  by  sea ; 
but  as  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries declined,  the  new  establishments 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  St« 
Thomas.  The  united  hospitals  were 
converted  into  a  college  for  English 
missionaries  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1675, 
and  the  church  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  Howard.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  considerable' 
property  by  John  Scoppard  abovemen- 
tioned.  The  hall  of  the  college  con- 
tains some  curious  portraits  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  were  put  to  death 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. There  are  several  portraits  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  church  painted  by  N, 
Circignani  (Pomarancio).  One  of  the' 
arms  of  Becket  is  shown  among  the 
relics.  On  the  29th  December,  the 
Festival  of  St.  Thomas  ^  Becket,  high 
mass  is  performed  in  this  church  in  the 
presence  of  the  cardinals. 

Trinita  d^  Monti,  well  known  to 
English  visitors  from  its  conspicuous 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  ttom  the  fine  staircase  of  135  steps 
which  leads  to  it  (p.  332).  The 
church  was  built  in  1495  by  Charles 
VIII.,  king  of  Prance,  at  the  request  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola.  It  suffered 
severely  at  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  was  abandoned  in  1798,  but 
was  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mazois.  It  now  belongs  to 
a  convent  of  nuns,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  second 
chapel  on  the  right  hand  is  the  picture 
of  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter, 
by  M.  Ingres^  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  third  chapel  are  the  Assumption, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Daniele  da  ' 
FoUerra,  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
considerably,  and  a  great  part  of  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared :  on  the  right  we  may 
still  recognise  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo.   The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
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is  better  prMenred.  The  great  painting  <^ 
this  church  wiheDeacent/rom  tht  Cro$$, 
the  masterpiece  of  Daniele  da  Volterra ; 
execated  with  the  assistance  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  considered  by  Poussin  to 
be  the  third  greatest  picture  in  the 
world,  inferior  only  toRaphaers  Trans- 
figuration, and  to  the  St  Jerome  of  Do- 
menichino.  "  We  might,"  says  Land, 
<*  almost  fancy  ourselves  spectators  of  the 
mournful  scene, — the  Redeemer,  while 
being  removed  ftom  the  cross,  gradually 
sinking  down  with  all  that  relaxation  of 
limb  and  utter  helplessness  which  belongs 
to  a  dead  body;  the  assistants  engaged 
in  their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in- 
tently occupied  with  the  sacred  remains 
which  they  so  reverently  gaze  upon; 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  in  a  swoon 
amidst  her  afflicted  companions;  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved  standing  with 
outstretched  arms,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plating the  mysterious  tpectacle.  The 
truth  in  the  representation  of  the  ex- 
posed -paitB  of  the  body  appears  to  be 
nature  itself.  The  colouring  of  the 
heads  and  of  the  whole  picture  accords 
precisely  with  the  subject,  displaying 
strength  rather  than  delicacy,  a  har- 
mony, and  in  short  a  degree  of  skill, 
of  which  M.  Angelo  himself  might 
have  been  proud,  if  &e  picture  had 
been  inscribed  with  his  name.  And  to 
this  I  suspect  the  author  alluded,  when 
he  painted  his  friend  with  a  looking- 
glass  near  it,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 
might  recognise  in  the  picture  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself.*'  A  few  years  ago  the 
fresco  was  skilfully  detached  from  the 
wall  and  removed  to  the  sacristy,  in 
order  to  undergo  some  necessary  restora- 
tions. The  fifth  chapel  contains  a  Noli- 
me-tangere,  by  Giulio  Romano.  TTie 
other  pictures  in  this  church  are  chiefly 
by  students  of  the  French  Academy, 
many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  emi- 
nence. 

Trinitct  di  PelUgrmiy  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  built  in  1614,  with  a  facade  de- 
signed by  Francesco  de'  Sanctis.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  as  containing  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
Guido;  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 


Samts,  by  Cav,  cTJrpiw  ;  and  &e  SL 
Francis,  by  Giovanni  cW  Fecchi,  On  tiw 
Thursday  Mid  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  -^ 
the  Roman  nobility  and  severed  of  the  C 
cardinals  assemble  in  this  church,  and  r 
wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The  X 
female  nobility  may  also  be  seen  here 
on  these  occanons,  performing  the  same 
office  for  the  female  pilgrims. 

Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approach^  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  museums  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
posed of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  from  a 
very  early  period,  probably  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  pcdace  was  in  existence 
in  the  eighth  century,  for  Charlemagne 
resided  in  it  at  his  coronation  by  Leo 
III.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  palace 
had  become  so  dilapidated  from  age 
that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III., 
who  entertained  Peter  II.,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the  fbl* 
lowing  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nichcdas  III.,  whose  additions  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Tor  di  Borgia. 
The  popes  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  had  inhabited  the  Latemn  Palace, 
and  did  not  make  the  Vatican  &eir 
permanent  residence  until  after  their 
return  from  Avignon  in  1377.  Gre- 
gory XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the  papal 
palace,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater 
security  given  to  it  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  John  XXIIL, 
in  order  to  increase  this  secunty,  built 
the  covered  gallery  which  still  com- 
municates between  the  palace  and  the 
castle.  From  that  time  ^e  popes  seem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  their  additions. 
Nicholas  V.,  in  1460,  conceived  the 
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idea  of  making  it  ibe  largest  and  most 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Chriftian  world, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  design,  and  was  only  able  to  renew 
a  portion  of  the  old  palace.  Alex- 
ander YI«  completed  this  building 
nearly  as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel 
of  San  Lorenzo,  the  priyate  chapel  of 
Nicholas  V.,  well-known  from  the  fres- 
coes of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  is 
considered  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice  which  is  older  than  his  time. 
The  buildings  of  Alexander  VI.  were 
distinguished  from  the  later  works  by 
the  name  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  are 
now  called  from  their  founder  the  Tor 
di  Borgia.  To  this  structure  Sixttis 
IV.  in  1474  added  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintmi. 
About  1490  Innocent  VIII.  erected  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  palace  the 
villa  called  the  Belvedere,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Julius 
II.  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
villa  to  the  palace,  and  employed  Bra- 
mante  to  execute  ^e  plan.  Under  his 
direction  the  celebmted  Logffie  were 
added,  and  &e  large  rectangidar  space 
between  the  palace  and  the  villa  was 
divided  by  a  terrace  separating  the 
garden  of  the  villa  froifi  the  lower 
courts  of  the  palace,  which  he  intended 
to  convert  into  an  amphitheatre  for 
bull-fights  and  public  games.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Belvedere  Julius  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Vatican  museum. 
This  honour  has  been  oflen  attributed 
to  Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  very 
curious  Spanish  work  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties, published  at  Rome  in  1600,  enu- 
merates the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the 
Cleopatra,  and  other  statues  placed 
there  by  Julius  II.  After  his  death 
Leo  X.  completed  the  Loggle  under 
the  direction  of  Raphael.  Paul  III. 
built  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Capella 
Paolina  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
Sangallo  ;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed 
the  design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  plan  by  constructing 
across  the  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 


impesing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was  then 
advancing  towards  completion  under 
Clement  Vni.  This  is  now  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  the  popes,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  which  constitute  the 
Vatican  Palace.  Numerous  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  by  succeeding 
pontiffs.  Under  Urban  VIII.  Bernini 
constructed  his  celebrated  staircase, 
called  the  Scala Regia;  Clement  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI.  built  a  new  range  of 
apartments  for  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tino ;  and  Pius  VII.  added  theBraccio 
Nuovo,  a  new  wing  covering  part  of  the 
terrace  of  Bramante,  and  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  library.  Leo  XII.  began 
a  series  of  chambers  for  the  gallery  of 
pictures,  which  were  finished  and  ap- 
propriated  to  their  original  purpose  by 
the  present  pope.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  an  edifice  whose  deve- 
lopment may  thus  be  traced  for  up- 
waras  of  four  centuries,  should  have 
preserved  any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and 
hence  the  general  effect  of  die  palace  is 
far  from  pleasing,  although  many  of 
its  proportions  and  details  are  of  con- 
siderable merit.  It  is  ra&er  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  buildings  than  one  re- 
gular structure.  The  space  it  occupies 
is  immense :  its  length  is  said  to  be 
1151  English  feet,  and  its  breadth  767 
feet.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
palace,  with  its  gardens,  covers  a  space 
as  large  as  Turin.  The  number  of  its 
halls,  chambers,  galleries,  &c.,  almost 
exceeds  belief:  it  has  8  grand  stair- 
cases, 200  smaller  staircases,  20  courts, 
and  4422  apartments. 

From  these  statements  the  stranger 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  contents ; 
but  before  we  describe  them  in  detail 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  restric- 
tions by  which  the  study  of  the  anti- 
quities and  public  galleries  of  Rome 
is  unhappily  impeded.  It  is  a  matter 
of  annoyance  to  intelligent  visitors  to 
find  themselves  shut  out  from  all  at- 
tempts to  make  the  slightest  sketch, 
unless  they  have  previously  obtained 
permission  from  some  one  of  the  many 
mediocre  artists  employed  by  the  go- 
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temment  Tbit  extends  to  objecti  eren 
in  the  open  air,  and  is  an  ifliberality 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
As  it  is  of  recent  date,  we  hope  that 
the  pope  may  become  aware  of  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  custom  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  character  of 
Rome. 
'^  The  Scala  Regia,  the  famous  stair- 
case of  Bernini,  is  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists 
of  two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 

_  Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.    This  staircase  leads  to  the 

v^  Sala  Begia,  built  by  Antonio  San- 
gallo,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III., 
as  a  hall  of  audimce  for  the  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  decorated  with  stucco 
ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  and 

—  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  is  covered  with 
frescoes,  illustrating  various  events  in 
the  history  of  the  popes,,  by  Vasari, 
Marco  da  Siena,  Taddeo  and  Federigo 
Zuccari,  Orazio  Samacchiui,  Giro- 
lamo  Sicciolante,  and  Giuseppe  Porta. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  paint- 
ings are  the  Absolution,  of  the  Emperor 

Henry  IV.    by  Gregory  VII.,  in  the 

presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  by 
Tculdeo  and  Federigo  Zuccari;  the  At- 

—  tack  of  Tunis  in  1653,  by  the  same ; 
-^  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartbolomew,  the 

.  Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XL,  the  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Giorgio  Fatari;  and  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  receiving  the  Blessing 
~  from  Alexander  IIL  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  by  Giuseppe  Porta,  The  Sala 
Regia  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Ca- 
pella  Sistina  and  the  Capella  Paolina. 

The  Capella  Sisiina,  or  Sistine  Cha- 
pelf  is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli..  It  is  a  lofty  ob- 
long apartment,  about  150  feet  long 
and  50  broad,  with  a  gallery  running 
round  three  of  the  -sides.  The  walls 
beneath  the  windows  are  divided  into 
two  portions :  the  lower  one,  now  painted 
with  representations  of  hangings,  was 
intended  to  be  covered  with  the  tapes- 
tries executed  from  the    cartoons    of 


Raphael;  the  upper  contains  a 
of  remarkable  frescoes  by  eminent  ar- 
tists of  the  fifteenth  century,  whom  the 
pope  employed  to  decorate  the  chapel 
with  their  paintings.  It  was  designed, 
says  Lanzi,  to  give  a  representation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  ftom  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
Old  Law  might  be  confironted  by  the 
New,  the  type  by  the  person  typified. 
Two  of  these  subjects  are  on  the  sides 
of  the  main  entrance,  and  six  on  each 
side  wall.  They  occur  in  the  following 
order.  First  Series : — 1.  The  Journey 
of  Moses  and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  Luca 
Signorelli,  one  of  the  best;  2.  Moses 
killing  the  Egyptian ;  Moses  driving 
away  the  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Daughters  of  Jethro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the  Lord 
in  the  fiery  Bush,  Sandro  Botticelli; 
3.  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the 
Red  Sea,  Cosimo  Bosselli;  4.  Moses 
giving  the  Commandments,  Cosimo  Ros^ 
seOi ;  6.  The  Rebellion  of  Korah,  San- 
dro BotticelH;  6.  The  Death  of  Moses, 
Luca  Signorelli.  Second  series :  — 
1.  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  Perugino; 
3.  The  Temptation,  Sandro  Botticelli; 
3.  The  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Andrew,  Dom,  Ghirlandqjo;  4.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cosimo  Rosselli; 
5.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys,  Perugino, 
very  fine ;  6.  The  Last  Supper,  Cosimo 
Rosselli,  At  tlie  sides  of  the  entrance 
doorway  are  the  Archangel  bearing 
away  the  body  of  Moses  by  Francesco 
Salviaiiy  and  the  Resurrection  by  Dom, 
Ghirlandi^o^  both  much  injiured  by 
repairs  in  the  time  of  Grregory  XIII. 
Between  the  windows  is  a  seri^  of 
twenty-eight  popes,  by  Sandro  Botticelli, 
These  paintings  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  history  of  art,  but  they  lose  their 
importance  before  the  magnificent  crea- 
tions of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  ge- 
nius has  given  such  celebrity  to  the 
Sistine  chapel. 

The  Roof,  begun  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1508,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Julius  II.,  was  finished  in  1512  :  it 
is  generally  stated  that  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  after  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  cartoons,  occupied  ovlj 
twenty  months.  The  design  was  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  scheme  of 
Scripture  history,  already  begun  upon 
the  walls  by  the. older  masters,  and 
illustrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  means 
of  types  and  antetypes;  but  it  is  re- 
markable as  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  than  from  the  New.  It  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance  that  no  one 
but  an  architect  and  a  painter  could 
have  conceived  the  architectural  deco- 
rations which  form,  as  it  were,  a  frame- 
work for  the  ^iucipal  subjects.  No 
language  can  exaggerate  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  the  figures  which  are 
subservient  to  the  general  plan,  and 
carry  out  the  sublime  idea  which  pre- 
sides over  it,  even  in  the  minutest  de 
tails.  On  the  flat  central  portion  of 
the  roof  is  a  series  of  four  large  and 
five  small  subjects,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Deluge.  The  large  compartments 
are  : — 1.  The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon;  2.  The  Creation  of  Adam; 
3.  The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters  with  a  female  head ;  the  Eve 
is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  one  of 
the  most  faultless  personifications  of 
female  beauty  which  painting  has  yet 
embodied.  The  whole  subject  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  tbat  he 
made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  has  passed 
into  the  Lawrence  collection.  4.  The 
Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures  :  this  was  the  first  subject  which 
Michael  Angelo  painted,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured on  apparently  goo<i  grounds 
that  be  found  the  efiect  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  small  size  ci  the 
figures,  and  adopted  a  more  colossal 
proportion  in  the  other  subjecfs.  The 
smaller  compartments  represent :  — 
1.  The  Gathering  of  the  Waters ;  2.  The 
Separation  of  Light  from  Darkness ; 
3.  The  Creation  of  Eve ;  4.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Noah ;  5.  The  Intoxication  of 
Noah*  The  curved  portion  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  divided  into  triangular  compart- 
ments, in  which  are  twelve  sitting 
figures  of  Prophets   and   Sibyls,  the 


largest  figures  in  the  composition.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  grand  or 
dignified  than  these  wonderful  crea- 
tions: the  sibyls  embody  all  that  is 
majestic  and  graceful  in  woman,  and 
the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
below  it,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  particularise  them.  In  the  recesses 
between  these  figures,  and  in  the  arches 
over  the  windows,  is  a  series  of  groups 
illustrating  the  genealogy  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  coming  down  to  the  birth  of 
Uie  Saviour.  In  the  angles  of  the 
ceiling  are  four  types  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, Uken  from  the  history  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jewish  nation ;  they 
represent,  I.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man  ;  2.  The  Brazen  Serpent ;  3.  David 
beheading  Goliath ;  4.  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holofemes. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Jupq- 
MENT,  sixty  feet  high  and  thirty  broad, 
occupies  the  end  wsdl  immediately  op* 
posite  the  entrance.  The  wall  was  pre- 
viously  covered  b^  three  frescoes  by 
Perugino,  repvesentrng  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
and  the  Nativity.  Michael  Angelo  de- 
signed this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth 
year  at  the  request  of  Clement  VII., 
and  completed  it  in  1541,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour 
of  nearly  eight  years.  In  order  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went 
in  person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by 
ten  cardinals ; — "  an  honour,"  says 
Lanzi,  **  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
art."  At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  same  authority,  <^  was  anxious 
to  have  the  picture  painted  i«  oils ;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M.  An- 
gelo having  replied  that  he  would  not 
execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and  that  oil 
painting  was  occupation  fit  only  for 
women  and  idlers,  or  such  as  had  plenty 
of  time  to  throw  away.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture  is  the  Saviour  seated 
with  the  Virgin  on  his  right  hand, 
which  is  extended  in  condemnation. 
Above,  in  the  angles  of  the  vault,  are 
groups  of  angels  bearing  the  instru- 
ments of  the  passicm^    On  the  right  V 
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the  Savioor  is  tbe  host  of  stunts  and 
patriarchs,  and  on  the  left  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  suffering: 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recognised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
akin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St, 
Peter  restoring  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is 
a  group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trump,  and  besudng  the  howa  of  life 
and  death.  On  their  left  is  represented 
the  &11  of  the  damned :  the  demons  are 
seen  coming  out  of  the  pit  to  seize 
them  as  they  struggle  to  escape ;  their 
features  express  the  utmost  despair,  con- 
trasted with  the  wildest  passions  of  rage, 
anguish,  and  defiance;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
ic  striking  down  the  rebellious  widi  his 
oar,  in  accordance  with  the  description 
of  Dante,  from  which  Michael  Angelo 
sought  inspiration : 

"  Baite  col  remo  qualtuiqne  s'adagia." 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves ;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  region  of 
the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to  exa- 
mine these  details  without  appreciating 
the  tremendous  power  by  which  tlw 
composition  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished. The  imagination  never  real- 
ised a  greater  variety  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  art  has  never  yet  so  completely 
triumphed  over  such  (^fficulties  of  exe- 
cution. The  boldness  of  the  drawing, 
the  masterly  foreshortening  of  the  figures, 
the  anatomical  details, — all  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  extraordinary  picture 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  conception 
is  such  as  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
alone  could  have  embodied,  and  the 
result  is  full  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Yet,  with  all  these  excellences,  it  ap- 
peals more  to  the  reason  than  to  me 
heart.  There  is  no  expression  of  holi- 
ness or  divine  rejoicing  to  distinguish 
the  hosts  of  heaven  from  the  fallen  spi- 
rits ;  the  Saviour  himself  has  a  terrific 
aspect,  which  accords  neither  with  the 
majesty  of  the  judge,  nor  with  his  cha- 
racter as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  figure  which  speaks 


peace  to  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the 
tremendous  spectacle.   As  a  subject  for 
study,  the  Last  Judgment  is  altogether 
unrivalled,  and  no  painting  was  ever 
executed  which  illustrates  in  a  manner 
so  instructive  to  the  artist  the  difference 
between  die  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  histwy  of 
the  picture,  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
artist     Paul  IV.  took  offence  at  the 
nudity  of  the  figures,  and  wished  the 
whole  to  be  destroyed.    On  hearing  of 
the  pope^s  objection,  Michael  Angelo 
said,  ^  Tell  the  pope  that  this  k  but  a 
small  affair,  and  easily  to  be  remedied.; 
let  him  refcnrm  the  world,  and  the  pic- 
tures will  reform   themselves."     The 
pope   however  employed  Daniele  da 
Yolterra  to  cover  tbe  most  prominent 
figures  with  drapery,  an  office  which 
procured  for  him  the  epithet  Bracket' 
tone,  or  the  breeches-maker.     Michael 
Angelo  submitted  to  the  pope's  will, 
but  revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio 
of  Siena,  the  master  of  the  ceremoniee^ 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.    He  introduced  him  in  the 
right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing  in 
hell  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears,  and  his 
body  surrounded  by  a  serpent.    Biagio 
complained  to  the  pope,  who  requested 
that  it  might  be  altered :  but  M.  An- 
gelo declared  that  it  was  impossible; 
for  though  his  holiness  was  able  to 
effect  his  release  from  purgatory,  be 
had  no  power  over  heU.    In  die  last 
century  Clement  XII.  thought  that  the 
process  of  Daniele  da  Yolterra  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough,  and  in  his  fas- 
tidious scruples  did  serious  injury  to 
the    painting    by  employing    Stefano 
Pozzi  to  add  a  more  general  covering  to 
the  figures.     We  see  it  therefore  under 
many  disadvantages :  the  damp  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  smoke  of  the 
candles  and  incense,  and  the  neglect 
which  it   has  evidently  experienced, 
have  obscured  its  effect  and  impaired 
the  brightness  of  its  original  colouring. 
The  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  in 
1797,   which  shook   the  buildings  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have  seri- 
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•ously  iDJored  all  the  ftescoos  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  church  ceremonies  which 
take  place  in  the  Sistine  chapel  are 
described  in  the  account  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  p.  346.] 

Capella  Pao/tna.— Near  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  opening  likewise  on  the 
Sala  Regia  is  the  Capella  Paolina, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Sangallo.  It  is  only 
used  on  great  ceremonies,  and  is  seldom 
open.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  frescoes 
by  Miduul  Angeh^  which  were  so  much 
injured  by  the  smoke  of  the  candles  in 
the  time  of  Lanzi,  that  it  was  even  then 
difiBcult  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
colouring.  The  first  and  the  best  pre- 
served is  ihe  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
who  is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
witli  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud  sur^ 
rounded  by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter;  and  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-band.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel  are  by  Lorenzo  Sabbatini, 
and  Federigo  Zuccari,  who  painted  the 
Toof. 

Sala  Ducale, — The  saloon  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  is 
called  the  Sala  Ducale,  in  which  the 
popes  in  former  times  gave  audience  to 
princes.  It  is  now  used  during  the 
Holy  Week  for  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  and  has 
latterly  been  the  hall  in  which  the  new 
cardinals  have  received  consecration. 

The  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius 
II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and 
completed  by  Raphael  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple 
portico,  of  which  the  two  lower  stories 
are  supported  by  pilasters,  and  the  third 
by  colunms.  The  only  part  finished 
by  Raphael  is  that  which  faces  the  city. 
The  other  corresponding  wings  were 
added  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  complete  the  uni- 
formity of  the  court  of  San  Damaso. 
The  first  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giovanni 


da  Udine  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
The  second  contains  the  celebrated  fres- 
coes which  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  the  «  Loggia  of  Raphael."  It  is  com- 
posed of  thirteen  turcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  painted  arabesques  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  from  the  designs  of  Raphael^  who 
is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea  itom 
the  recently  discovered  paintings  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus.    Nothing  can  surpaSi 
the  exquisite  grace  and  delicacy  of 
these  decorations :  figures,  flowers,  ani- 
mals, mythological  subjects,  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments  are  combined  with 
the  most  delightful  fancy ;  and  though 
seriously  injured  by  the  troops  of  Charles 
V.  and  by  the  restorations  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  tiiey  are  full  of  interest. 
An  engraving  only  can  afford  any  idea 
of  their  infinite  variety.     Lanzi  con- 
fesses that  to  give  a  suitable  description 
of  these  numerous  landscapes,  trophies, 
cameos,  masks,  and  other  subjects  which 
the  divine  artist  either  designed  himself 
or  formed  into  new  combinations  ftovti 
the  antique,  would,  as  Taia  has  ob- 
served, "  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  powers."    Bach  coved  roof 
of  the  thirteen  arcades  contains  four 
fVescoes  connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scripture  history,  executed 
from  Raphael's  designs  by  Qiulio  Ro- 
mano, Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Rafikele 
del  CoUe.  There  are  therefore  fifty-two 
separate  pictures:  of  these,  forty-eight, 
being  those  of  the  first  twelve  arcades, 
represent  different  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament;  the  last  four  in 
the  arcade,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Stanze,  are  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  serve  to  connect  the  typical 
subjects  of  the  former  series  with  the  es- 
tablishment and  triumph  of  the  Church, 
represented  in  the  frescoes  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Stanze.    The  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects begin  with  the  Creation,  and  end 
with  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  So- 
lomon :   they  occur  in  the  following 
order. — 1.  The  Creation  of  the  world, 
executed  by  Raphael  with    his  own 
hand,  as  Lanzi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  rest    %  The  history 
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of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The  history  of 
l^oah :  these  three  subjects  are  by 
OiuHo  Romano :  the  Eve  in  the  Fall,  in 
the  second  arcade,  is  supposed  to  be 
by  Raphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
Lot;  5.  Isaac ;  both  by  Franceioo  Penni, 

6.  Jacob,  by   Pettegrino    da  Modena. 

7.  Joseph;  8.  Moses;  both  by  GiuUo 
Romano,  9.  A  continuation  of  the 
same  subject,  by  RaffaeU  del  Cotte, 
10.  Joshua;  and  11.  David,  hy  Perino 
del  Faga^  12.  Solomon,  by  Pelkgrino 
da  Modena.  13.  New  Testament  sub- 
jects,— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Lanzi  justly  says  that 
<*  the  exposure  of  the  gallery  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  has  almost 
jeduced  it  to  the  squalid  appearance  of 
the  ancient  grotesques;  but  they  who 
saw  it  after  it  was  finished,  wl^n  the 
lustre  of  the  gilding,  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  stuccoes,  the  brilliance  of  the 
colours,  and  the  freshness  of  the  mar- 
bles, made  it  resplendent  with  beauty 
on  every  side,  must  have  been  struck 
with  amazement  as  at  a  vision  of  Para* 
dise.  Vasari  says  much  of  it  in  these 
few  words,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to 
execute  or  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
work."  The  two  other  wings  of  this 
loggia  have  little  interest  by  the  side  of 
these  beautiful  compositions :  they  con- 
tain a  series  of  frescoes  in  continuation 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  painted 
by  Sicciolante  da  Sermoneta,  Tempesla, 
Lorenzo  SaU>atini,  &c. 

[Thestanze  and  the  museum  are  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  except  on 
Festas,  from  uoon  to  4  o'clock,  or  rather 
from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  hour  according 
to  Roman  time ;  so  that  the  hour  of  open- 
ing varies  with  the  season  from  12  to  3 
(p.  251).  In  summer  they  are  only  open 
on  Thursdays.  To  see  the  statues  by 
torchlight,  whidi  should  on  no  account 
be  omitted,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  major-domo :  his  order  will  admit 
fifteen  persons.  The  fee  to  the  custode 
on  this  occasion  is  eight  scudi.] 

The  Stanze  of  Raphael  are  four 
chambers  adjoining  the  loggia  just  de- 
scribed. Before  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome 


Julius  II.  had  employed  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  other  celebrated  artists 
of  the  period,  to  decorate  these  cham- 
bers with  their  pencils.  They  were  still 
proceeding  with  their  task,  when  Ra- 
phael was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
pope  in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  which 
fixes  the  date  in  1508.  The  first  sub- 
ject which  he  painted  here  was  the 
Disputa^  or  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacra* 
ment,  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura. 
The  pope  was  so  delighted  with  his 
success,  that  he  ordered  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters  to  be  destroyed,  ia 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  painted 
by  his  hand.  A  ceiling  by  Perugino^ 
to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter,  was 
preserved  at  Raphael's  intercession  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  beloved  master, 
but  all  the  other  works  were  effi&ced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings. 
Raphael  immediately  entered  upon  his 
task,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  oc- 
cupied the  great  painter  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  too  short 
to  allow  him  to  complete  the  whole. 
Those  subjects  which  were  unfinished 
at  his  death  were  executed  by  his  pupils* 
The  prevailing  idea  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  these  paintings  is  an 
illustration  of  the  establishment  and 
triumphs  of  the  Church,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of  the 
loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  types 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church ;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects.  Those  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  the  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  before 
Raphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
mating  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  figures 
of  Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Costantino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  Qiey  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
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during  the  fearful  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lit  fires  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms.  In  the  last  century  they 
were  carefully  cleaned  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta;  but  the  smaller  compositions 
underneath  the  principal  subjects  were 
80  much  obliterated,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  repaint  them.  As  most 
travellers  will  be  desirous  of  examining 
the  paintings  in  the  order  of  their  exe- 
cution, we  shall  begin  with  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  first  in  point  of  time. 
The  Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Stanza  del  Incendio  are  the  next  in 
succession,  and  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
is  the  last,  being  executed  after  the 
death  of  Raphael  by  his  scholars. 

I.  Camera  delta  Segnatura,  often 
called  the  Chamber  of  the  School  of 
Athens.  This  chamber  contains  the 
celebrated  subjects  illustrative  of  Theo- 
logy, Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Juris- 
prudence. The  roof:  —  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  compartments  and  several 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques were  completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  has 
preserved  them  without  change.  The 
subjects  painted  by  Raphael  are  the 
round  pictures,  containing  the  allego- 
ripal  figures  of  the  Virtues  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  corresponding  number  of 
square  pictures  illustrating  their  attri- 
butes :  thus  we  have  Theology  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying 
of  Marsyas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study 
of  the  Globe,  Jurisprudence  and  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  7%e  walls : — 
The  four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  allego- 
ric£d  figures  on  the  roof,  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  1.  Theology, 
better  known  as  the  Disputa  del  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  by  the  "  Triumphs"  of 
Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist  over- 
shadowed by  the  dove,  as  the  symbol 
pf  Christ  on  earth :  the  fathers  of  the 
Latin  church,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  audSt.  Augustin,  sit  beside 
it.  Near  them  are  the  most  eminent 
tbeologiani  and  divines ;  while  at  each 


side  is  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively 
listening  to  the  tenets  of  the  church. 
These  groups  are  remarkable  as  con- 
taining several  interesting  portraits  t 
Raphael  has  represented  himself  and 
Perugino  as  bishops ;  in  the  right  cor- 
ner is  a  profile  of  Dante,  with  a  wreath 
of  laurd ;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  dressed  in  black, 
and  in  profile  like  the  others.  The 
figure  leaning  on  a  parapet,  with  his 
hand  upon  a  book,  is  Bramante.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  composition  are 
represented  the  Trinity,  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  ten  majestic 
figures,  representing  patriarchs  and  the 
evangelists ;  the  Saviour  and  the  evan- 
gelists have  gold  glories,  in  the  manner 
of  the  older  masters.  Underneath  this 
composition  is  a  chiaro-scuro,  by  Perino 
del  Vaga,  representing  the  Angel  ap- 
pearing to  St.  Augustin  on  the  sea* 
shore,  and  warning  him  not  to  inquire 
too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity.  2.  Poetry^  represented  by 
Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  an  assemblage  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  poets.  Apollo  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  picture  play- 
ing a  violin,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Muses  and  the  epic  poets ;  on  his  right 
are  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  in  a 
red  robe,  and  crowned  with  laurel. 
Homer,  a  fine  inspired  figure,  is  re- 
citing, while  a  young  man  is  engaged 
in  writing  down  his  inspirations.  Near 
yirgil  is  another  figure  crowned  with 
laurel,  supposed  to  be  Raphael  him- 
self. Below  these,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  window  are  the  lyric  poets ;  on  one 
side  is  Sappho  holding  a  book  which 
bears  her  name,  and  addressing  a  group 
of  four  figures,  representing  Corinna, 
Petrarch,  Propertius,  and  Ovid,  a  fine 
tall  figure,  in  a  yellow  dress.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  window  is  Pindar,  a 
venerable  old  man,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Horace.  CJose  by 
are  Callimachus,  with  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  and  a  beardless  figure,  supposed 
to  be  Sannazaro.  Above  these  is  Boc- 
caccio.   Near  this  fresco  is  inscribed 
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the  date  1511.  3.  Pftilotophf,  well 
knowB  by  the  popular  tide  of  the 
"  School  of  Athens."  A  Portico,  or 
Temple,  of  imposing  architecture,  is 
filled  with  the  g^reatest  philosophers  of 
the  ancient  world.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holding  a  Tolume 
of  his  ethics,  in  the  act  of  disputation, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
Plato,  as  the  representative  of  the  ^- 
culative  school,  is  pointing  towards 
heaven;  Aristotle,  as  the  founder  of 
the  ethical  and  physical  philosq)hy, 
points  towards  the  earth.  On  the  right 
is  Socrates,  explaining  his  doctrines  to 
Alcibiades  and  other  disciples.  On  the 
lower  platform  are  the  minor  philo- 
sophers. On  the  left  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers;  one 
of  these  wears  a  turban,  and  another 
holds  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  har- 
monic scale :  behind  him  a  youthful 
figure  in  a  white  mantle,  with  his  hand 
in  his  breast,  is  a  portrait  of  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Raphael,  and 
the  nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  right, 
Archimedes,  a  portrait  of  Bramante, 
**  col  capo  basso,"  is  represented  tracing 
a  geometrical  problem  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  figure:  the  young  man 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  pro- 
blem is  Fed^go  II.,  duke  of  Mantua. 
Behind  this  group,  in  the  angle  of  the 
picture,  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy, 
one  holding  a  celestial  and  the  other  a 
terrestrial  globe,  as  the  representatives 
of  Astronomy  and  Geography :  they  are 
both  in  the  act  of  addressing  two  figures 
in  the  background,  which  are  portraits 
of  Raphael  himself  and  his  master  Pe- 
rugino.  Between  this  group  and  that 
of  Pythagoras  a  solitary  and  faalf-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes  with  his 
tub.  This  masterly  composition  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  one  of  Ra^^aeFs 
most  sublime  conceptions ;  nothing  can 
surpass  the  dignity  of  the  elder  fi^^res, 


and  the  beauty  of  the  younger  groaps 
has  been  the  theme  of  every  critic  :  it 
contains  fifty-two  figures,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  variety  and  gracefulness 
of  their  attitudes,  and  their  masterly 
connection  with  the  principal  acticm  of 
the  picture.  The  arrangement  of  the 
subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  learning  of  fiie  period :  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Raphael  con- 
sulted the  learned  men  who  figured  at 
the  court  of  Julius  on  the  details  of  thei 
composition,  and  a  letter  is  still  extant 
in  wnich  he  asks  the  advice  of  Ariosto 
on  the  leading  argument  of  the  picture. 
The  otigmal  cartoon,  from  which  some 
slight  variations  may  be  traced,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan;  some  of  the  old  engravings 
converted  it  into  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,  and  altered  several  of  the 
figures  to  correspond  with  this  idea. 
The  historical  chiaro-scuro  undemeatii 
this  fresco,  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Archimedes  while 
absorbed  in  his  studies.  4.  Jmispru' 
dence,  represented  in  three  compart- 
ments :  in  the  first  over  the  window  are 
three  allegorical  figures  of  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  and  Temperance  ;  the  first 
has  her  youthful  features  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  bearded  mask  of  old  age, 
to  show  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future.  On  one  side  of  the  window, 
Justinian,  under  the  figure  of  Forti- 
tude, is  presentitig  the  Pandects  to  Tri- 
bonian,  in  allusion  to  the  civil  law; 
on  the  otber  Gregory  IX.,  as  Tem- 
perance, delivers  the  Decretals  to  an 
advocate  of  the  Consistory,  in  allusion 
to  the  canon  law.  The  arrangement  of 
this  subject,  in  which  law  is  made  de- 
pendent on  morals,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle. 
The  pope  is  a  portrait  of  Julius  II. ; 
near  him  are  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
afber wards  Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese, 
afterwards  Paul  III.,  and  Cardinal 
del  Monte. 

II.  Stanza  of  the  HeUodorus^  with 
the  date  of  1514,  illustrating  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemies, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doc- 
trines were  substantiated.     7W  rmf  is 
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variety  and  boldnest  ot  the  foreshorten- 
ing, which  chairacterife  the  workt  of 
that  great  matter,  with  a  grace  and 
beauty  of  lentimeot  peculiarly  hit  own. 
2.  The  Miracle  of  Bokena,  illustrating 
the  infallibility  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  by  the  representation  of  the 
miracle  described  at  page  195.  Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi* 
ciating  ]priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  the 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  praying,  at- 
tended by  some  cardinals  and  his  Swiss 
guard.  No  contrast  can  be  stronger 
than  that  presented  by  the  religions 
confidence  of  the  pope,  the  formal  de- 
votion of  the  prelates,  and  the  rude 
military  obedience  of  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers. This  ftesco  was  the  last  work 
completed  by  Raphael  during  the  reign 
of  this  illustrious  pope,  without  whose 
patronage  and  encouragement  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  neither  these 
wonderful  productions,  nor  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  would 
ever  have  existed.  3.  7%e  Attila,  re- 
presenting S.  Leo  I.  arresting  Attila  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XIJ.  in 
1513,  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the 
states  of  Milan.  On  the  right  of  the 
picture  Attila  is  represented  in  the 
midst  of  his  cavalry  snrinking  in  terror 
before  the  apparition  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  heavens ;  his  followers 
are  already  flying  in  amazement.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  pope,  attended  by 
two  cardinals  and  the  officers  of  his 
court;  their  calm  expression  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  wild  terror  of  the 
Huns.  The  pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
the  reigning  pontiff;  he  may  also  be 
recognned  as  one  of  the  attendant  car- 
dinals, which  has  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  tiiat  the  painting  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.,  while  Leo 
was  yet  the  Cardinal  de^  Medici,  (hi 
the  left  of  the  pope  are  three  figures  on 
horseback :  the  one  in  a  red  dress  on  a 
white  horse  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Perugino;  the  croti^beaier  is  Ra« 
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arranged  in  (bur  compartments,  oon< 
taining  subjects  from  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament :  the  Covenant  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Jacob's 
Dream,  and  the  Appearance  of  Grod  to 
Moses  in  the  fiery  Bush.  The  walle : — 
1.  7^  Expulsion  of  HeHodorus  from  the 
Temple^  taken  from  third  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in 
overcoming  by  the  sword  the  enemies 
of  the  papal  power.  In  the  foreground 
is  Heliodorus  with  his  attendants  in  the 
act  of  bearing  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  flying  before  the  two 
youths  who  are  scourging  them  with 
rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
sits  the  avenging  angel  who  drives 
them  from  the  temple.  In  the  back- 
ground is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the 
altar,  praying  for  the  divine  interces- 
sion. In  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a 
group  of  amazed  spectators,  among 
whom  is  Julius  II.,  borne  in  by  his 
attendants  on  a  chair  of  state,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  secretaries;  one  of 
these  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantonio  Rai- 
mondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  Ra- 
phael's designs ;  the  other  has  this  in- 
scription, '  J.  Pietro  de  Foliariis  Cremo- 
nens."  *'  Here,"  says  Lanzi,  **  you  may 
almost  fancy  you  hear  the  thundering 
approach  of  the  heavenly  warrior  and 
the  neighing  of  his  steed  ;  while  in  the 
different  group  who  are  plundering 
the  treasures  oi  the  temple,  and  in  those 
who  gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  con- 
sternation of  Heliodorus,  without  being 
able  to  divine  its  cause,  we  see  the 
expression  of  terror,  amazement,  joy, 
humility,  and  every  passion  to  which 
human  nature  is  exposed."  The  whole 
of  this  fine  composition  is  characterised 
by  the  exceeding  richness  of  its  co- 
louring :  in  this  respect  the  Heliodorus 
and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly 
regarded  as  the  very  finest  productions 
in  the  whole  range  of  art,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  celebrated  firescoes  of  Titian 
at  Padua.  The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
rations of  Michael  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form,  the 
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phael.  4.  The  DeUveramet  of  St,  Peter, 
an  alluaion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
ooutt  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.— (See  p.  96.)  It 
it  remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  four 
lights.  Over  the  window,  ^e  angel  is 
seen  through  the  gratings  of  the  prison 
awakening  the  Apostle,  who  is  sleeping 
between  the  two  gaolers.  The  interior 
is  illumined  by  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  angel.  On  the  right 
of  the  window  the  angel  is  conducting 
St.  Peter  from  the  prison  while  the 
guards  are  sleeping  on  the  steps  ^  the 
light,  as  in  the  former  case,  proceeds 
from  the  person  of  the  angeL  Ou  the 
other  side  of  the  window,  the  guards 
have  been  alarmed  and  are  rousing 
themselves  to  search  for  their  prisoner ; 
one  holds  a  torch,  from  which,  and 
iirom  the  mo<m  shining  in  the  distance, 
the  light  of  the  group  is  derived. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the  frescoes 
painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  this  pictiue.  The  subject  of  Pietro's 
fresco  is  'unknown,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  exhibited  some  of  those 
extraordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade 
for  which  that  great  painter  was  re- 
markable, and  suggested  the  similar 
effects  which  Raphael  here  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  his  compositions. 
The  chiaro-scuro  subjects  in  this  cham- 
ber are  allegorical  allusions  to  the 
reigns  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 

III.  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo, 
—The  subjects  of  the  paintings  in 
this  room  are  -a  continuation  ai  the 
glorification  of  the  Church,  illustrated 
by  events  in  the  history  of  Leo  III. 
and  IV.  The  selection  of  these  ponti- 
ficates is  supposed  to  be  complimentary 
to  the  jiame  of  the  reigning  pontiff. 
TU  ro^  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes 
of  Perugino,  which  Raphael's  affection 
for  his  master  would  not  allow  him  to  ef- 
face, when  the  other  frescoes  of  &e  early 
painters  wese  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  his  works.  It  contains  four  circu- 
lar pictures,  representing  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  angels,  the  Saviour  in 
glory,  tl^  Saviour  with  the  ApostlesJ 


and  his  glorification  between  Saints  and 
Angels.     The  walli  are  partly  painted 
by  Raphael,  and  were  completed   in 
1517.      1.  Incendio  del  Borgo,  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  the  suburb 
of   Borgo,  or  the  Cittli  Leonina,    in 
the  pontificate  of  its  founder  Leo  IV., 
A.D.  847.    This  district,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked  (p.  257),  was  in^ 
habited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims^ 
from  whom,  according  to  Anastatiiis, 
it  derived   the  name  of   '*  Saxonum 
Vicus."    The  same  authority  tells  us, 
that  in  the  language  of  these  pilgrims, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Angliy 
the  district  was  called  Burgut^  and  that 
in  consequence  of  their  neglect  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    The  Church  tra- 
dition relates  that  the    fire  was   ap* 
preaching  the  Vatican,  when  the  pope 
miraculously  arrested  its  progress  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.    In  the  back- 
ground is  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's :  in  the  balcony  for  the 
papal  benediction  is  the  pope  bearing 
the  cross,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals ; 
on  tlie  steps  below,  the  people   who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their  outstretched  arms,  in 
the  act  of  imploring  his  intercession. 
On  each  side  are  the  burning  houses. 
On  the  right  a  group  of  men  are  eo^ 
deavouring  to  extinguish   the  flames, 
while  two  fine  female  figures  are  bear- 
ing water  to  their  assistance.     On  the 
left  are  several  groups  escaping  with 
their  kindred.     Another  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children,  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition,  are  ear- 
nestly stretching  out  uieir  arms  to  the 
pope  and    imploring    succour.      The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the  very 
highest  class  t  the  forms  and  action  of 
the  principal  figures  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  details  seem  to  have  been  sug- 
gested hy  the  burmng  of  Troy:  the 
group  of  the  young  man  carrying  off 
bis  father  recalls  the  story  of  ^neas 
and   Auchises,  followed  by  Ascanius 
and  Creusa.    A  considerable  part  of 
this  picture  was  painted  by  the  scho- 
lars of  Raphael :  the  groujp  Just  de* 
scribed  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Ro- 
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mano.  %  Tkt  Juttifieatim  of  Leo  IIL 
before  Ckarlemagne. — The  pope  ia  re- 
presented clearing  himself  on  oath  of 
the  calumnies  thrown  upon  him  by  his 
enemies,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
the  cardinals,  and  archbishops.  The 
pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  and  the 
emperor  is  a  portrait  of  Francis  I. 
3.  The  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  bjf 
Leo  JIL  in  the  old  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's :  a  fine  expressive  composition, 
partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and  partly, 
it  is  said,  by  Perino  del  Vaga.  The 
pope  and  emperor,  as  in  the  former 
case,  are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Fran- 
cis 1.  4.  The  Victory  of  Leo  IF.  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  painted  from 
Raphael's  designs  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine.  The  chiaro-scuro  subjects  of 
this  chamber  were  painted  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio:  they  are  portraits  of 
tlie  princes  who  have  been  eminent 
benefactors  of  the  church.  One  of 
them  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  Eng- 
lish traveller :  it  bears  the  inscription, 
Aetulphue  Rex  sub  Leone  IF.  Pont.  Bri' 
tanniam  Beato  Petro  vectigalem  fecit. 
Ethelwolf  was  king  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Leo  IV.  (847-855).  The 
inscription  confirms  the  opinion  of 
those  historians  who  regard  him  as  the 
first  sovereign  of  England  who  agreed 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  to 
the  Holy  See.  The  doors  of  this  cham- 
ber are  celebrated  for  their  elaborate 
carvings  by  Giovanni  Barile  and  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Verona.  They  were  care- 
fully copied  by  Poussin  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  XIII.,  who  intended  to 
use  them  as  models  for  the  doors  of  the 
Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Raphael. 

IV.  Sala  di  Cb«/(7n/}no.— This  large 
chamber  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  RaphaeL  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  iu  fresco  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Francesco  Penni,  and  Rafiaele 
del  Colle.    The  subjects  are  iUustra- 


tive  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
frescoes  of  Pietro  della  Francesca,  iu 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo. 

1.  The  Battle  of  Constantine  and  Max- 
entius  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  entirely  de- 
signed by  Raphael,  and  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano;  the  largest  histo- 
rical subject  ever  painted.  No  other 
composition  by  Raphael  contains  such 
a  variety  of  figures,  such  powerful  and 
vigorous  action,  such  animation  and 
spirit  in  every  part  of  the  picture. 
BeUeri  says  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  borne  along  by  the  energy  of  the 
warriors  he  was  painting,  and  to  have 
carried  his  pencil  into  the  fight.  It 
represents  the  very  moment  of  victory  : 
Maxentius  is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by 
Constantine,  whose  white  horse  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops 
of  Maxentius  is  £ying  over  the  bridge 
in  disorder,  while  another  on  the  left 
hand  is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last 
struggle  of  despair.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tumultuous  scene  an  old  soldier  is 
seen  raising  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  very  powerful  in  parts.  Lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giulio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 

2.  The  Cross  appearing  to  Constantine 
while  addressing  his  troops  prior  to  the 
battle.  This  and  the  succeeding  sub- 
jects are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised, 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius. 
In  the  background  are  several  Roman 
monuments.  The  execution  of  this 
subject  is  by  Giulio  Romano.  3.  7?^ 
Baptism  of  Constantine  by  St.  Sihester, 
painted  by  Francesco  Penni  (II  Fal- 
tore),  who  has  introduced  his  portrait 
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in  a  black  drest  widi  a  rdvet  cap. 
The  scene  is  interesting  as  a  contem- 
porary representation  of  tibe  baptistery 
of  St  J<mn  lateran.  4.  Coiutantmei 
gift  of  Rome  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Raffaele  del  Colle.  The  eight  figures 
of  popes  between  these  four  sukgects 
are  said  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano.  The 
diiaro-scuro  subjects  are  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio  ;  the  Triumph  of  Faith 
on  the  roof  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tom- 
raaso  Lauretti;  the  other  paintings  of 
the  roof  are  by  the  Zuccari. 

Tapeetriet  cf  Raphael,  in  a  gallery 
adjoining  the  Stanze,  which  it  will  be 
desirable  to  notice  here  in  connexion 
with  the  other  works  of  Raphael.  They 
are  called  the  Arazzi,  from  being  worke<l 
at  Arras  in  Flanders.  In  15 15  and  the 
following  year  Raphael  designed  eleren 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which  Leo  X. 
required  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.  These  cartoons  were  exe- 
cuted in  distemper  by  his  own  hands, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
and  the  English  traveller  will  hardly 
require  to  be  informed  that  seven  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  tapestries  from  these  car- 
toons were  worked  under  the  direction 
of  Bemhard  van  Orley,  the  able  pupil 
of  Raphael,  then  resident  in  Flanders. 
Ten  of  the  subjects  represent  the  his- 
tory of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  the 
eleventh,  of  which  all  trace  is  los^  was 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A  second 
series  of  thirteen  tapestries  was  executed 
at  a  later  period,  and  not  altogether 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael :  they  re- 
present various  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  some  among  the  number 
are  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  series 
in  design,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  composition  of  his 
scholars.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1527,  the 
ta})estries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican:  they  were 
restored  in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorenci,  but  some  valuable 
portions  of  them  were  lost  for  ever. 
They  were  again  carried  off  by  the 
French  at  the  invasion  of  1798,  and 
were  sold  to  a  Jew  in  Paris^  who  burnt 


one  of  diem  for  tin  nke^  the  gold  «id 
silver  threeids  used  in  ^  bright  lights. 
The  speculation  fortunatdy  &iled,  and 
the  Jew  offered  to  sell  the  remainder  to 
Pins  VII.,  by  whom  the y  were  of  ooarse 
gladly  purchased.     Firti  eerieg. — The 
ten  subjects  of  this  series  have  luflfered 
much  from  time,  and  are  greatly  faded, 
but  the  beauty  of  their  eompositioB  is  of 
course  imperishable,  and  considering 
the  difficulty  of  the  material,  they  are 
worked  with  surprising  fidelity  to  the 
original  designs.   The  two  sets  of  tapes- 
tries are  unfortunately  not  arranged  in 
their  proper  order  on  the  walls,  and  att 
hung  indiscriminately  in  two  chambers;, 
which  are  separated  by  the  gaUery  of 
geographical  maps.     The  ten  sulijects 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  the  Sia- 
tine  chapel  are  the  foUowibg : — 1.  The 
punishment  of   Elymas    the   sorcerer, 
much  injured.    2.  The  Stoning  of  Ste- 
phen.    On  the  margin  below  is  repre- 
sented, in  imitation  of  the  ancient  bas- 
reliefs,  the  return  of  Cardinal  de^  Medici 
to  Florence  as  the  papal  legate:  the 
cartoon  of  this  subject  is  lost.     3.  The 
Healing  of  the  lame  man  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  below,  the  Capture  and  Flight  of 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  at  the  batde  of 
Ravenna.     4.  Paul  in  prison  at  Phi- 
lippi  during  the  earthquake,  which  is 
represented  by  a  giant :  the  cartoon  of 
this  subject  is  lost.    5.  The  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  below,  the  Christian  per- 
secutions :  the  cartoon  of  this  subject 
is  also  lost    6.  Christ  delivering  the 
Keys  to  St.  Peter;  below,  the  Escape 
of  Cardinal  de*  Medici  ftom  Florence, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Capuchin,  at  the 
expulsion  of  his  family.    7.  The  Death 
of  Ananias ;  below,  the  Return  of  Car- 
dinal de'   Medici  and  his  family  as 
lords  of  Florence.     8.  The  Calling  of 
St.  Peter,  or  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes ;  below.  Cardinal  de*  Medici 
at  the  conclave  elected  Pope.    9.  Paul 
preaching    at   Athens;    below,    some 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  apostle.     10. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra;  below, 
Paul  in  the  Synagogue.   Second  Seriee, 
— The  most  remarkable  of  this  series  of 
thirteen  subjects  are  the  following,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Rapha^  is  siSl 
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traceable:  the  Masiacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, in  three  narroir  pieces,  part  of 
the  cartoon  is  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the 
Resurredaon ;  the  Nativity;  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  other  subjects,  including  the 
allegorical  composition  representing 
the  papal  power,  were  designed  by 
Bemhard  van  Orley  and  other  scholars 
of  Raphael. 

Capelh  di  San  Lorenzo. — ^This  little 
chapel,  which  adjoins  the  Hall  of  Con- 
stantine,  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  remarkable  frescoes  by 
Beato  AngeUco  da  Fieaole,  It  was  built 
by  Nicholas  V.  as  his  private  chapel, 
and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
probably  the  only  part  of  the  Vatican 
palace  which  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Alexander  VI.  The  frescoes  are  illus- 
trative of  different  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Stejdien  and  St.  Lawrence.  Those 
<m  the  walls  are — Fir»t  series:  1.  The 
Ordination  of  Stephen ;  2.  Stephen  giv- 
ing charity ;  3.  His  Preaching,  a  fine 
expressive  composition;  4.  His  appear- 
ance before  the  Council  at  Jerusdem ; 
5.  His  Expulsion;  6.  The  Stoning. 
Second  series :  1.  The  Ordination  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  3.  The  Pope  delivering  to 
him  the  Church  treasures  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor ;  3.  Their  Distri- 
bution ;  4.  The  Sairrt  carried  before 
the  Emperor;  5.  His  Martyrdom.  In 
the  limettes  are  four  Fathers  and  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church ;  on  the  roof  axe 
the  four  Evangelists.  These  interesting 
Works  have  been  greatly  injured ;  but 
Lanzi  says  that  all  critics  were  delighted 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  highest  praise. 

Gallery  op  Pictures. 
Although  the  Vatican  Gallery  does 
not  contain  fifty  pictures,  it  has  more 
real  treasures  of  art  than  any  odier 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration^ the  Madonna  di  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
are  a  gallery  in  themselves;  and  we 
think  it  rather  an  advantage  that  there 
are  so  few  inferior  works  to  distract 
the  attei^on  of  the  student  fVom  these 
miracles  of  art.  The  pictures  are  ar- 
ranged in  four4roomt  built  by  Pius  VI., 


and  disposed  as  we  now  see  them  by  the 
present  pope,  under  the  direction  of 
Camuccini. 

First  Room, 
Raphael, — (1)  The  Transfigura- 
tion, the  last  and  greatest  oil  painting 
of  this  illustrious  master.  It  was  under- 
taken, as  Vasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his 
reputation,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
numerous  works  whose  execution  he 
had  intrusted  to  his  scholars,  and  which 
were  naturally  inferior  to  those  executed 
entirely  by  his  own  hand.  The  Trans- 
figuration was  painted  for  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  archbishop  of  that  city, 
afterwards  Clement  VII.,  and  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  It  was  suspended  over 
his  corpse  for  public  homage,  while  the 
last  traces  of  his  master-hand  were  yet 
visible  upon  the  canvas. 

*'  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester< 

day — 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  raasterpieoe— 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  aud  colourless. 
Tlien  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages  ~  all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." Rogers, 

For  some  years  the  picture  was  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  restora- 
tion in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can, a  compensation  being  granted  to 
the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
pension.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  painter  to  pro- 
duce a  work,  in  which  the  calamities  of 
life  should  lead  the  afBicted  to  look  to 
Heaven  for  comfort  and  relief.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition  is  I^Iount 
Tabor ;  the  three  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  bear  the  super- 
natural light  proceeding  from  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  who  is  floating  in  the 
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air,  accompanied  by  Moses  and  Elijah, 
as  a  personification  of  the  power  of  the 
Lord  and  the  source  of  christian  conso' 
lation.  Below  is  a  representation  of  the 
sufferings  of  humanity :  on  one  side  are 
nine  apostles;  on  the  other  a  crowd 
of  people  are  bringing  to  them  a  boy 
possessed  of  a  devil.  His  limbs  are 
fearfully  convulsed,  and  every  counte- 
nance wears  an  expression  of  terror. 
Two  of  the  apostles  point  upwards  to 
indicate  the  only  Power  by  whom  he 
can  be  cured.  "In  the  fury  of  the 
possessed,"  says  Lanzi,  ''in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction  of  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  female,  and 
the  compassion  evinced  by  the  apostles, 
he  has  depicted  the  most  pathetic  story 
he  ever  conceived.  And  yet  even  all 
this  does  not  excite  our  admiration  so 
much  as  the  primary  subject  on  the 
Mount.  There  the  figures  of  the  two 
prophets  and  the  three  disciples  are 
truly  admirable ;  but  still  more  admir- 
able  is  that  of  the  Saviour,  in  which  we 
seem  to  behold  that  effulgence  of  eter- 
nal glory,  that  spiritual  lightness,  that 
air  of  divinity,  which  will  one  day  bless 
the  eyes  of  the  elect.  In  the  head  of 
the  Saviour,  on  which  he  lavished  all 
his  powers  of  majesty  and  beauty,  we 
see  at  once  the  last  perfection  of  art  and 
the  last  work  of  Raphael."  The  figure 
of  the  demoniac  boy  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  by  GiuUo  Romano.  The 
two  ecclesiastics  who  are  seen  kneeling 
at  the  extremity  of  the  mount  in  adora- 
tion of  the  mysterious  scene,  are  St. 
Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced  at 
the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Giuliano  and  his 
uncle  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  This 
anachronism  is  the  orJy  portion  of  the 
picture  which  criticism  may  presume 
to  deprecate,  without  overstepping  the 
humility  which  such  a  work  inspires. — 
(2)  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  painted 
for  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Fo- 
ligno,  about  the  time  when  Raphael 
liegan  the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The 
Madonna  is  represented  with  the  Child 
throned  on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by 
angels.  Below,  on  one  side,  is  St  Je- 
rome, recommending  to  her  protection 


Sigismondo  Conti,  uncle  of  the  abbess 
of  Foligno,  and  chief  secretary  of  Julius 
II.,  at  whose  cost  it  was  painted.  On 
the  other  side  are  St.  Francis  and  St. 
John.  In  the  middle,  between  these 
two  groups,  is  an  angel  holding  a  tablet, 
which  is  said  to  have  borne  an  in* 
scription  in  gold  letters,  recording  the 
names  of  the  donor  and  the  painter,  and 
the  date  1512.  In  the  background  is 
the  city  of  Foligno,  with  a  thunderbolt 
in  the  act  of  falling  on  it — an  allusion 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  the  city 
^om  some  calamity  of  this  kind,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  an  eX'Voio 
picture.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this 
composition  does  not  require  a  word  of 
comment.  It  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  expression 
of  character  :  the  angel  is  the  paionifi- 
catioQ  of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of  Sigis- 
mondo Conti  has  all  the  reality  of  life. 
In  the  St.  Francis  we  see  the  fervour  of 
devotion  combined  with  the  expression 
of  those  heavenly  aspirations  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  holy  life. 
''  II  quale,"  says  Vasari,  *'  ginocchioni 
in  terra — guarda  in  alto  la  nostra  Donna, 
ardendo  di  carita,  nelF  afietto  dellapit- 
tura,  la  quale  nel  lineamento  e  nel 
colorito  mostra  che  e'  si  strugga  di 
affezione,  pigliando  conforto  e  vita  dal 
guardo  della  bellezza  di  Lei  e  del  Fig- 
liuolo."  The  picture  was  taken  to  Paris, 
and  there  injured  by  retouching.— 
(3)  The  Cwrtmation  of  the  Firgin,  painted  . 
for  the  convent  of  Monte  Luce,  near 
Perugia.  It  was  commissioned  in  1505, 
when  Raphael  was  in  his  twenty-second 
year;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  him  to  do 
more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which  is 
now  in  the  Lawrence  collection.  His 
occupations  increased  upon  him,  and 
he  had  only  begun  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture  shordy  before  nis  death :  it 
was  then  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni.  It  bears  all  the 
evidence  of  inferior  hands,  and  can 
scarcely  be  classed  among  the  works  of 
the  great  painter.  The  upper  part, 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  represent- 
ing Christ  and  the  Virgin  throned  io 
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tihe  bearens,  is  by  far  the  best  The 
lower  part,  representing  the  Apostles 
assemtued  round  the  tomb  of  the  Vir. 
gin,  is  by  Francesco  Penni. — (4)  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  for  the 

^  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia,  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael, 
and  was  executed  during  his  residence 
at  Citta  di  Castello.  The  Madonna 
and  the  Saviour  are  throned  in  the 
heavens,  surrounded  by  angels  bearing 
musical  instruments.  Below  are  the 
Apostles  standing  round  the  empty 
tomb,  which  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out  by 
Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  just  de- 
scribed. The  Pmfff/fo  formerly  attached 
to  this  picture  is  preserved  in  the  fourth 
room  (No.  33). 

Domenidiino. — (5)  The    Communion 

J  t^  St,  Jmwne.—This  magnificent  wOTk, 
the  undoubted  mast^iece  of  Domeni- 
ohinO)  is  generally  considered  second 
only  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  for  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli,  but  the  monks  quarrelled  with 
Domenichino  and  put  the  picture  out 
of  sight.  They  afterwards  commissioned 
Poussin  to  paint  an  altarpiece  for  the 
church,  and  instead  of  supplying  him 
with  new  canvas,  they  sent  him  the  St. 
Jerome  to  be  painted  over.  He  not 
(mly  refused  to  commit  such  sacrilege, 
but  threw  up  his  engagement,  and  made 
known  the  existence  of  the  picture,  de- 
claring that  he  knew  only  two  painters 
in  the  world,  Raphael  and  Domeni- 
chino. To  him  merefore  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Bolognese  schooL  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  sacrament  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  the  Greek  church :  the 
deacon  bearing  the  cup  wears  the  dal- 
matica,  and  the  kneeling  attendant  holds 
the  book  of  the  Gospels.  Sta.  Paola 
kisses  the  hands  of  the  dying  saint.  The 
Arab  and  the  lion  give  variety  to  the 
composition^  and  ideiitify  it  with  the 
scene  in  which  the  action  is  laid. 


Second  Room, 

Andrea  Sacchi, — (6)  S.  Romualdo 
painted  for  the  church  of  the  same 
name.  The  saint  and  his  two  compa- 
nions are  represented  in  the  act  of 
recognising  the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 
It  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
finest  altarpieces  in  Rome,  and  is  much 
admired  for  the  skilful  treatment  of  a 
subject,  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
the  monotonous  whiteness  of  the  dresses. 
It  is  said  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  his  seeing  three  millers  under  a  tree, 
and  that  he  derived  from  this  accidental 
circumstance  the  fine  effect  of  light  and 
shade  for  which  this  picture  is  remark- 
able. 

N,  PouMin,^('7)  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  historical  sub- 
ject he  ever  painted.  It  is  copied  in 
mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

Guido.-^S)  The  Madonna  and  Child 
in  glory,  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Je- 
rome.—-(9)  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  . 
classed  by  Lanzi  among  Guido's  best 
works,  in  his  boldest  style.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  in  imitation  of 
Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so  much 
admired  that  it  procured  him  the  com- 
mission for  the  Aurora  in  the  Rospi- 
gliosi  Palace. 

Falentin,'-{10)  The  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinian,  an 
imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  col- 
lection. It  has  however  been  much 
admired,  and  is  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

Caravaggio. — (11)  The  Entombment 
of  Christ,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  light  and  shade,  powerfully  painted, 
but  deficient  in  religious  expression. 
It  is  copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento  in  St.  Peter^s. 

7V/iVin.  —  (12)  The  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  Angeh,  with  va- 
rious saints  underneath  ;  St.  Sebastian, 
a  fine  figure  pierced  with  arrows;  St. 
Francis  with  the  cross,  St.  Antony  of 
Padua  with  the  lily,  St.  Nicholas,  St^ 
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Ambrose,  and  St  Catherine.  The  co- 
louring of  the  St.  Sebastian  is  of  the 
finest  kind,  and  the  details  of  the 
dresses,  &c.,  are  elaborately  worked. 
It  was  once  semicircular  at  the  top^ 
which  is  said  to  have  given  it  the  effect 
it  now  appears  to  want :  this  upper 
part  was  removed,  in  order  to  xnake 
the  picture  a  companion  to  the  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  middle  is  the  epi- 
gn^^h  <<  Titianus  &ciehat.'' 

Third  Room, 

Barocdo.—'^U)  The  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  a  gracefid  little  picture,  for- 
merly in  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  brought 
here  by  the  present  pt^ie. — Hd)  The 
Ecstasy  of  S.  Michelina,  considered  by 
Simone  Cantariui  as  one  of  Baroccio's 
finest  works,  an  opinion  in  which  few 
who  have  attentively  studied  this  master 
will  concur.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Pesaro«  from 
whence  it  was  stolen  by  the  French. — 
.  (22)  The  Annunciation,  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio, 
who  made  an  engraving  of  it  on  copper. 
It  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  was 
formerly  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the 
S.  Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
a  mosaic  copy. 

Pentgino,  —  (14)  St.  Benedict  the 
Abbot,  S.  Placido,  and  Sta.  Flavia, 
formerly  in  the  Benedictine  church  of 
S.  Pietro  de'  Gasinensi  at  Perugia, 
from  whence  they  were  stolen  by  the 
French. 

.  GWrciwo.— (16)  St.  John  the  Bap- 
»  tist,  formerly  in  the  Capitol.— (20)  The 
9  Magdalen,  considerably  restored  by 
Camuccini.  —  (21)  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  a  fine  e£^tive  composition: 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 

Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesok, — (17)  The 
legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bcuri  repre- 
sented in  two  small  pictures,  formerly 
in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at  Pe- 
rugia, from  whence  they  were  carried 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
Beato  Angelicoy  and    are   interesting 


botii  for  their  colouring  and  as  itudiet 
of  costume. 

AndrtaSacdd.—il^)  St  Gregory 
the  Great  performing  a  miradec__  ^i^v 

Piniuricduo,^\9)  The  A&m^t^^ 
of  the  Virgin :   below,  St  Francis  is 
kneeling  with  other  saints  and  bishops 
in  adoration. 

Correggio  (t).  — (23)  Christ  sitting 
on  the  rainbow,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels  :  a 
doubtful  picture,  formerly  in  the  Ma- 
rescalchi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Fourth  Room, 

Mehzto  da  For£.'^(25)  Sixtus  IV. 
in  the  old  Vatican  library,  with  his  '^ 
cardinals  and  officers  of  state,  giving 
audience;  a  fresco  originally  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  lil^ary, 
and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  portraits,  and  are  fcdl  of 
character:  the  cardinals  are  the  two 
nephews  of  the  pope,  Cardinal  Giuliano 
detla  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II., 
and  Cardinal  Riario.  In  the  middle^ 
the  kneeling  figure  is  Platina,  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Vatican  and  historian  of 
the  popes.  In  the  background  are  two 
young  men  in  rich  dresses :  one  is  the 
portrait  of  Giovanni  della  Rovere^  bro- 
ther of  the  cardinal ;  the  other  is  that 
of  Girolamo  Riario,  another  nephew  of 
the  pope,  who  became  celelnrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Paxzi,  and  miserably  perished  in  the 
palace  of  ForU,  as  described  at  p.  102. 
This  fresco  was  commiwioned  by  him 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  to  both 
of  whom,  while  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  Melozao 
was  indebted  for  encouragement  and 
patronage. 

Perugmo,  •—  (26)  The  Resurrection, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  ^ 
at  Perugia,  from  whence  it  was  stolen 
by  the  French.  The  soldier  flying  in 
alarm  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Peru- 
gino,  painted  by  Raphael,  whom  Pe- 
rugino  has  represented  as  the  sleep- 
ing soldier. — (27)  The  Madonna  and  ^ 
Child,  throned,  with  S.  Lorenxo,  S. 
Louis,  S.  Ercolano,  and  S.  Costanzo 
in  adoration.    This  picture  was  tag 
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merly  in  the  Palazzo  Comunale  at 
Perugia,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the 
French. 

School  (f  Prnwrmo.— (28)  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  AJagi :  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  are  kneeling  by  the  tide  of  the 
infant  Saviour^  in  the  background  are 
the  shepherds  and  the  three  kings.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  aud  Lo 
8pagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
mree  kings  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 

Carlo  CriveUif  one  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian masters. — (29)  The  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  John  and 
the  Magdalen. 

7V/iaw.— -(30)  The  Doge  of  Venice, 
a  fine  portrait,  formerly  in  the  Aldro- 
▼andi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Benvenuto  Oarofalo, — (31)  The  Holy 
Family ;  the  Madonna  and  Child ;  St. 
Joseph  and  St  Catherine ;  formerly  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 

Paolo  Fmwttfw .  —  (82)  St.  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  formerly  in 
the  Capitol. 

RaphaeL — (83)  The  Annunciation, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  :  three  ex- 
quisite little  pictures,  which  originally 
lormed  the  Predella  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  (No.  4)  in  the  first  room. 
—  (35)  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
beautiful  circular  medallions,  the  pre- 
della subjects  of  the  Entombment  of 
Christ  in  the  Borghese  Gallery. 

Andrea  Montegna. — (34)  The  Pieti, 
an  excellent  and  expressive  picture, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  Gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Appariamento  Borffia,  a  series  of 
small  chambers,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  vestibule  to  the  museum. 
They  were  built  by  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VI.,  from  whom  they  derive  their 
name.  Chamber  I.,  remarkable  for  its 
ceiling,  decorated  with  paintings  and 
stuccoes  by  Gwvanni  da  Udine  and  Pe- 
rino  del  Faga  ;  the  planets  are  said  to 
be  from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  Among 
the  ancient  bas-reliefs  preserved  on  the 
walls,  the  following  are  the  most  inte- 
resting : — ^2.  A  procession  with  Lictors, 


found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  4.  Two  -^ 
Boxers.  11,  13.  Portions  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  representing  . 
children,  chimseras,  and  arabesques, 
beautifully  worked.  Chandter  II.,  the 
roof  painted  in  fresco  by  Pinturicchio. 
In  the  lunettes  are  represented  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  the  Adora-  i 
tion  of  the  Magi,  the  Resurrection,  \ 
with  a  Portrait  of  Alexander  VI.,  the 
Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Assumption  of  die  Virgin. 
Antiques  : — 2.  The  departure  of  a  War-  . 
rior.  3.  Peleus  and  Tnetis,  Diana  and 
Endymion.  6.  Education  of  Jupiter.*- 
16.  Saturn ;  fragments  of  the  frieze  of  " 
the  Ulpian  Basilica.  Chamber  III., 
the  roof  painted  in  fresco  by  Pintu- 
ricchio, representing  St.  Catherine  before 
the  Emperor  Maximian;  St  Antony 
Abbot  visiting  St.  Paul  the  Hermit; 
the  Visitation ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian;  Susanna  in  the  Bath;  St 
Barbara  flying  from  her  father.  Over 
the  door  is  the  portrait  of  Giidia  Far- 
nese,  the  mistress  of  Alexander,  as  the 
Madonna.  Antiques : — The  celebrated 
Nozze  Aldobrandini,  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus  in  1606,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.  It  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pope,  and  has  therefore 
been  designated  by  the  name  of  his 
family.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini,  and  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  painting 
in  the  world,  until  the  discoveries  at 
Herculaneum  deprived  it  of  its  glory. 
Many  celebrated  painters  made  it  their 
fVequent  study,  and  a  celebrated  co^y 
by  Nicholas  Poussin  is  preserved  in 
the  Doria  Palace.  Although  injured 
by  restorations,  it  was  considered  so 
valuable  in  1818  that  it  was  purchased 
of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  for  10,000 
scudi.  It  represents,  in  the  opinion 
of  Winckelmann,  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus and  Thetis :  the  costume  and  the 
accessories  are  Greek,  which  seems  to 
set  at  rest  the  idea  of  the  Italian  an« 
tiquaries  that  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  Catullus.  The  composi- 
tion consists  of  ten  figures :  the  bride- 
groom is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  richly- 
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caired  couch,  on  which  tits  die  bride, 
attired  in  white  drapery,  accompanied 
by  a  female  who  seems  to  be  consoling 
her :  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture 
a  priest  and  two  youths  are  standing  at 
a  circular  altar  preparing  for  the  lus- 
tral  offering.  Between  them  and  the 
couch  is  a  finely-draped  female  figure 
resting  on  an  altar,  and  holding  what 
appears  to  be  a  shell.  On  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  a  group  of  three  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :  one  holds  a 
tazza;  ^e  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  a  harp  of  six  strings.  Mr.  W  il- 
liams,  whose  description  of  the  different 
figures  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
picture,  thus  criticises  the  execution: 
''The  whole  painting  is  in  a  light  sketchy 
style.  The  only  colours  used  are  red 
approaching  to  a  crinnson  brown,  greens 
inclining  to  the  hue  of  verdigris,  bril- 
liant orange,  purple,  and  a  beautiful 
white.  These  colours  are  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  drapery  of  the  figures. 
The  background  is  principally  taken  up 
with  a  screen  (?),  which  is  of  a  whitish 
purple,  the  vacant  ground  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  pale  green."  The  bride- 
groom, in  the  opinion  of  John  Bell,  is 
flie  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  "  His 
brown  colour  gives  a  singular  appear- 
ance of  hardihood  and  token  of  having 
grappled  with  danger,  and  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  burning  sims.  llie  limbs 
are  drawn  with  inimitable  skill,  slen- 
der, of  the  finest  proportions,  making 
the  just  medium  between  strength  and 
agility;  while  the  low  sustaining  pos- 
ture, resting  firmly  on  the  right  hand, 
half  turning  towards  the  bride,  is  won- 
derfully conceived.  A  pleasing  tone  of 
purity  reigns  through  the  whole  com- 
position, in  which  nothing  bacchana- 
lian offends  the  eye  or  invades  the 
chaste  keeping  of  the  scene.*'  The  other 
antique  pamtings  preserved  in  this  room 
were  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Via  Appia :  they  represent 
Pasiphae,  Scylla,  Myrrha,  &c.,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  description.  Room  IV., 
painted  by  Pinturicdao,  with  allegori- 
cal figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Sciences. 


Antiques : — A  collection  of  terra-cotta 
ornaments,  lamps,  &c.,  bequeathed  to 
the  museum  by  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary d'Agincourtj  fragments  of  a 
bronze  biga  found  at  Roma  Vecchia^ 
with  modem  wheels  and  other  resto- 
rations. 

Museum. 
•'  Galleria  Lapidaria,  a  long  gallery, 
331  yards  in  length,  forming  £e  first 
division  of  the  corridor  of  Bramante. 
It  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  mo- 
numents, arranged  in  cksses  by  Caje* 
tano  Marini.  On  the  right  hand  are 
the  Pagan  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  those  on  the  left,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  A  walk  through  this 
gallery  is  like  a  visit  to  an  ancient 
cemetery :  it  affords  a  complete  field 
of  study  to  the  philologist  and  the 
antiquary,  who  will  recognise  with 
interest  many  peculiarities  of  ancient 
manners,  forms  of  titles,  &c.,  which 
can  be  studied  nowhere  with  so  much 
advantage.  The  collection  contains 
upwards  of  3000  examples,  and  is  in 
every  respect  the  finest  known.  The 
Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves,  including  those 
relating  to  the  gods,  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, emperors,  magistrates,  soldiers, 
artisans,  and  freedmen.  Nothing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  laws 
of  metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of 
the  ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted 
as  indications  of  literary  taste  as  those 
of  our  own  time.  The  names  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions  frequently  indicate 
a  Greek  origin;  and  wherever  these 
occur  thfi  grammatical  errors  are  par- 
ticularly apparent,  proving  in  a  re- 
markable manner  how  imperfectly  tiie  ^ 
Latin  language  was  acquired  by  the 
foreign  settlers  and  freedmen.  Some 
of  the  Roman  trades  are  extremely 
curious,  particularly  those  which  refer 
to  the  companies  formed  by  Alexandei; 
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the  well-kDown  monograor  of  Christ, 
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Severus.  We  recognise  the  Numula- 
riusy  or  banker;  the  MecUcus  Jumen- 
farms,  or  cattle-doctor;  the  Lanio,  or 
butcher ;  the  Marmorariutf  or  mason ; 
the  HoUtor,  or  green-grocer ;  the  Jnvi- 
fator,  or  agent ;  the  N^otianti  Finario 
Item,  or  wine-merchant;  the  Cttsaris 
PrcBiignator,  or  imperial  notary;  the 
Exonerator  CalcarmSf  or  scavenger; 
the  Pistor  Magnarius,  or  wholesale 
baker;  and  the  Naviculario  Cur.  CoT" 
ports  Maris  Hadriattci,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Hadriatic  Company.  Be* 
•ides  these  inscriptions  there  are  many 
interesting  sarcophagi,  funeral  altars, 
and  cippi,  with  some  finely-worked 
fragments  of  architectural  ornaments, 
found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ostia.  On  one  of  the  largest  sarco- 
phagi are  lions  devouring  horses  and 
other  animals  in  bold  relief.  The, 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Lucius 
Atimetus  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  a  cutler^s  shop  and 
his  forge,  an  obvious  allusi(m  to  his 
profession.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cor* 
ridor  are  the  earfy  Christian  inscriptions, 
found  in  the  catacombs.  These  are 
not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan  ob- 
served in  the  Pagan  monuments.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  proofs  of  the  funeral  rites  and  reli- 
gious symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
or  estimate  their  value  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
chronology  of  the  consuls  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  errors 
of  orthography  and  grammar  noticed  in 
the  Pagan  inscriptions  are  still  more 
striking  in  those  of  the  Christians  : 
they  show  the  rapid  corruption  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  sometimes  mark  the 
periods  when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching  :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Roman 
monuments.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 


formed  by  the  Greek  letters  X  and  P ; 
the  fish,  or  the  ix^us,  composed  oi  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common   Greek 
epigraph,  expressing  "  Jesus  Christ  the  V"f> 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour;*'  the  vine, 
the  dove  witli  the    olive-branch,  the   * 
anchor,  the  palm,  and  the  sheep.     The 
Christian  bas-reliefs  of  the  fourth  and  > 
fifth  centuries  are  taken  in    a   great 
measure  from  the  history  of  the  Old     " 
Testament  and   from  the  life  of   the  '. 
Saviour  previous    to    the  crucifixion. 
The  representation  of  the  godhead  does  ^ 
not  occur  on  any  monument  which  is  ' 
referred  upon  good  evidence  to  the  four^i 
first  centuries;  and  the  subject  of  the 
crucifixion  is  so  rarely  met  with,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
avoided  for  at  least  two  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  sixth  c«i-    —- 
tury  for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct  "^ " 
comjposition.     A  careful  examination 
of  these  monuments  is  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs. 

Museo    Chiaramonti,  formed  almost 
entirely  by  Pius  VIL,  and  arranged  by  ^ 
Canova.     It  forms  the  second  division 
of  the  gallery,  and  independently  of 
the  new  wing,  called  the  Nuovo  Braccio, 
contains  upwards  of  700  pieces  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  arranged  in  thirty  com- 
partments.    Many  are,   of  course,  of 
mferior  interest;  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  in  any  other  place  but 
Rome  would  be  considered  a  museum 
in  itself.     The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects :  —  Compartment  I. 
— 1.  Bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus,  with 
winged  bacchanalian  figures,  supposed^ 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Pythic  games. 
2.  Apollo  seated,  a  bas-relief,  found  in 
the  Coliseum  during  the  excavations*" 
of  1803.     3.  A  beautiful  fragment  of 
a  draped  female  figure,  found  at  Ostia.  ^ 
6.  Autumn,  a  recumbent  figure  sur-  ^ 
rounded  by  bacchanalians,  found  at  .^ 
Ostia,  placed  on  a  sarcophagus,  with', 
bas-reliefs  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  twa^ 
children  wearing  the  bulla.    1 3,  Winter, ' y 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  same  kind, : 
surrounded  by  genii  playing  with  iwaus  ^ 
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aod  tortoiiei^  alio  ^Mind  at  Oftia»  and 
placed  on  a  i^ublican  tarcophagus, 
with  baa-ielie£i  of  a  huiband  and  wife, 
and  their  son,  bearing  the  name  of 
Publius  Elius  Verui.  Compartf/unt  II. 
— 14.  Euterpe,  found  in  thie  gardens  of 
the  QuirinaL  17.  Silenuf.  19.  Paria. 
Compartment  111.-23.  The  Calydo- 
nian  boar-hunt.  26.  Septimiui  Se- 
Terus.  30.  Antoninui  Piua.  33.  The 
young  Marcus  Aurelius.  42.  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  49.  Agrippa.  Cbm- 
partment  IV. — 62.  A  wrestler  resting, 
called  the  Marcellus.  64.  Trajan :  the 
bust  of  alabaster,  and  the  head  of  black 
basalt.  65.  Augustus,  also  of  black 
basalt.  CompartmeniY.-^lO,  A  Bac- 
f  chic  priest.  74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus, 
J  a  fine  sitting  statue,  found  in  the  Villa 
7  Negroni.  81.  Ceres.  84.  A  satyr 
splaying  on  the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  107.  Julius  Cmar.  113.  Mb- 
culapius.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A 
restsu,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Clio.  122.  Diana,  of  Greek  work- 
manship. Compartment  VII. — 130.  A 
bas-relief  of  considerable  interest,  illus- 
trating some  religious  mystery,  con- 
nected probably  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun  ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline  of 
art.  132.  Rome  (?).  135.  Julius  Caesar 
.  veiled  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144. 
A  bearded  Bacchus,  formerly  mistaken 
for  Plato.  148.  The  swan's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love,  a 
rare  example.  157.  Flavia,  wife  of 
Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus.  159. 
Domitia.  163.  A  female  bust,  a  por- 
trait, as  Venus.  165.  The  youngNero, 
greatly  repaired.  171.  Silenus  thr<^wn 
from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief.  Compart' 
ment  VIII.— 176.  Niobe,  a  mutilated 
but  remarkable  figure,  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  181.  Diana  triformis. 
182.  A  square  altar,  with  interesting 
bas-reliefs,  representing  Venus  and 
Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the  Diony- 
siac  festivals.  Compartment  IX. — 197. 
Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  at  Tor  Patemo,  the  site 
of  ancient  Laurentum.  198.  Cippus 
of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani, 


and  prMentod  by  Canova.    219.  Ins.- 
221,  AnUmia,  wife  of  Dnisua  (?).    230.  ' 
Large  cippus  of  Lucia  Tdeaina,  richly 
ornamented  with  sphynxes,  ranks'  beadi^  y 
&C.,  and  a  bai-relief,   containing  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  death    of 
Telesina  and  her  child.    232.  Scipio^^ 
Afiricanus :  the  bust  of  white  xaarbk^  '^ 
and  the  head  ofnero  antico.    Compmf- 
meni  X. — 241.  A  sitting  statue  of  Ly-o^ 
sias   the   ^^ilosopher.     244.    A    fine 
bearded  mask   of   Ocean,  appar^atl^^ 
belonging  to  some  fountain.     245.  P^' — 
lyhymnia.     Compartment  XI. —  254.^ 
Niobe.     255.  Jupiter  SerafMS.      264.  " 
Torso  of  a  boy.    284.  A  boy  with  a  " 
bird  in  hb  hand  and  a  bird's-nest  in  ^ 
his  apron,  very  graceful.     287.    The_ 
sleeping  fisher-boy.    Compartment  XII. 
— 294.  Colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  re-  _, 
stored  in  the  arm  and  left  leg  by  Aleasan- 
dro  d'Sste,  from  the  designs  of  Canova. 
297.  A  wrestler  reposing,  found  near  ^ 
Porto  d'Anzo.    298.   A  fine-fi^i^^W^ 

Bacchus.     Compartment  Xlll 300. 

Fragment  of  a  shield,  with  fighting  ~ 
Amazons  in  relief.  308.  Cupid  riding  - 
on  a  dolphin.  309.  A  tigress,  very  - 
spirited.  315.  A  tiger,  in  Egytian  gra-  ^ 
nite.  329.  Fragment  of  a  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  story  of  Diana  and 
ActsBon.  346.  A  shepherd  carrying  a  ~' 
lamb.  349.  Fragment  of  a  sitting  ^ 
muse  ;  Polyhymnia  (?).     350.   Clio«^ 

351.  Melpomene.  CompartTnentXlV, 

352.  Venus  Anadyomene.    353»  Venus 
on  a  rock,  found  in  the  Quixinal  gar-  ' 
dens.    354.  Another  Venus,  supposed  - 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  bath.    355-6. 
Two   very    beautiful   female   statues^— 
evidently  portraits.     357.  A  captive 
king,  in  pavonazzetto,  from  the  Villa  ^ 
Negroni.    Compartment  XV. — 360.  An 
alto-relievo,  with  three    finely-draped^ 
dancing  female  figures,  of  an  early  pe- 
riod of  ancient  art;  found  near   the 
Lateran  Palace.   372  (a).  Sappho :  few_ 
of  the  numerous  busts  in  this  division 
have  been  identified.    392.  Hadrian. — 
Compartment  XVI.— 399.  Tiberius,  a  _ 
colossal  bust,  found  in  the  excavations 

at  Veii.    400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Ti* 
berius,   in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of    >^ 
oak  :    this  interesting  9tatue  was  also 
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tovaad  at  Yeii  in  181 1 .  401.  Angiaftut, 
a  colossal  head,  from  the  same  site. 
Gmtpartmtnt  XVII.  — 40S.  A  bas- 
-relief  of  a  fbiir-wheeled  chariot,  with 
liie  aariga,  and  a  male  and  female 
figure.  417.  Butt  of  theytmng  Attguttus 
in  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful busts  known,  found  at  Ostia  in 
tiie  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
by  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  consul.  The 
most  eminent  modem  sculptors  dwell 
with  admiration  on  its  exquisite  beauty. 
The  discovery  of  this  bust  by  an  Eng- 
lishman is  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  makes  it  interesting  to  our  coun- 
trymen. Another  bust  of  the  emperor 
in  his  boyish  days  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  at  Albano,  and  is  now 
in  England,  having  been  fortunately 
secured  by  Lord  Western  for  his  inte- 
resting collection  at  Felix  Hall.  The 
bust  now  before  us  represents  Augus- 
tus at  the  age  of  about  sixteen ;  Lord 
Westem^s  bust  represents  him  about 
twelve.  It  is  quite  equal  to  the  Vatican 
bust  in  expression  and  beauty,  and  as 
like  as  it  is  possible  for  a  youthful  per- 
sonage at  different  ages  to  be  made- 
The  celebrated  statue  in  the  Florence 
Grallery  represents  Augustus  at  the 
age  of  about  forty;  so  that  there  are 
three  undoubted  likenesses  of  Augustus, 
all  of  antique  workmanship,  to  which 
the  student  of  ancient  art  and  history 
may  refer  for  the  true  features  of  the 
great  emperor  at  three  distinct  periods 
of  his  life.  431.  Demosthenes.  422. 
Cicero.  437.  Septimius  Severu*.  441. 
Alcibiades.  Compartment  XVIII, — 
451.  A  nymph.  452.  Venus.  463. 
Meleager  restored  as  an  emperor,  hold- 
ing a  globe  and  a  Victory.  454.  ^scu- 
lapius.  Compartment  XIX, — Fragment, 
with  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
public  games,  and  genii.  461.  A 
stork.  463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  an- 
tico.  464.  A  Mithratic  sacrifice.  465. 
A  swan,  cleverly  restored  by  Franzoni. 
466.  A  phoenix.  473.  Antonia,  wife  of 
Drusus.  Compartment  XX. — 493.  The 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles  in  the  act  of  bend- 1 
ing  his  bow,  highly  interesting  firom  the 
description  of  Hiilostratus.  494.  The 
celebrated  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius, 


found  atl^pemo :  it  was  purchased  for 
this  gallery  at  the  cost  of  12,000  scudi,  ^ 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sta- 
tues of  the  kind  in  existence.     495. 
Another  reptition   of   the    Cupid   of  ^ 
Praxiteles,  but  inferior  to  the  one  just 
noticed.     Five  of  tliese  are  known :  ^ 
two  now  mentioned,  one  in  the  Capitol, 
one  in    London,  and   one    in    Paris. 
498.    A  female  statue  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa,  restored  as  Clotho.    Com-  ^ 
parfment  XXI. — 605.  Antoninus  Pius    ' 
with  the  civic  crown.     609.  Ariadne.   - 
610  (a).  Cato.    511.  Juno,  recently 
found  near  St.  John  Lateran.    51 1  (a).  - 
Marius.    512.  Venus,  in  Greek  marble,  j^ 
found    in    the    Baths    of  Diocletian. 
631  (a).  Phocion  (f).    633.  A  female  ' 
figure  as  Proserpine,  with  a    funeral   ^ 
chaplet  and  a  lamb:  an  interesting 
fragment,   but  of  inferior  art.     634.  ^ 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia.     536  (a).  Clau- 
dius.   Compartment  XXII.— -544.  Sile-  ^ 
nus  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture,  found  at  L'Ariccia.    6 16. 
Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well  ^ 
known  by  the  description  of  Visconti, 
547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust  in  Pentelic  y 
marble.     On  the  cippus  below,  a  poet 
surrounded  by  various  muses,  and  an 
inscription  in  Greek  hexameters.    Com* 
parlment  XXIII.— 550.  Fragment,  with 
a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace  of  dif-  " 
ferent  animals,  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
games  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense 
(p.  297).    654.  Antoninus  Pius.    656.  "  ' 
Pompey.     656.    The    young    Lucius  ^ 
Verus.      660.  Trajan.    661.  The  fa- ■ 
ther  of  Trajan  (?).     666.  Fragment,  re- 
presenting the    interior  of  a  temple, " 
with  females  engaged  in  sacrifice,  and 
a  richly-worked  frieze  with  sacrificial 
instruments,  referring  probably  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.   667.  Allegorical        , 
figure  of  some  eastern  divinity,  resem-  •  ^ 
bling  the  monkish  representations  of 
Satan  in   the  middle  ages;  found  at 
Ostia.    668.  Bas-relief  of  a  Mithratic  . 
sacrifice,  from  Ostia.     674,  Hadrian.  - 
687.  Ceres.     The  cippus  underneath  - 
bears  the  name  of  Carpus  Pallentianus,  ^ 
prefect  of  the  public  stores:  on  one 
side  he  is  represented  on  his  voyage  to 
fetch  grain  from  Egypt,  indicated  by 
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tbeobdiikj  ootheotherCentif  leitfeh- 
iug  for  Prowrpine.      Thii  interestkig 
fragment  was  proeoted   by   Canora. 
589.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful  statue, 
'  found  near  ike  Monte  di  Pietft.    591. 
-'  Claudiufl.     Compartmemt  XXV. ^599, 
^^  Cameadei.    600.  Augurtm.    606(a). 
-j    "Neptune.     621.    Typhon.    625.  Anti- 
^  V,  noui  (f ).     626.  Enniuf .     Compartmtnt 
XXVI.— 636.  Ceres,  with  the  head  of 
the  younger  Faustina.    It  stands  on  a 
square  altar  with  interesting  relie£i  of 
different  divinities,  two  on  each  side :  1 . 
ApoUoandDiana;  2.Mar8andMercury ; 
3.  Fortune  and  Hope ;  4.  Hercules  and 
Sylvanus.  639.  fW()).  CompartmeHt 
XXVII.— 641.  JunoProBubapersuad- 
-  ing  Thetis  to  marry  Peleus,  a  bas-relief 
of  great  interest  to  mythologists  as  one  of 
the  rarest  representations  of  Juno  in  this 
character.    642,  3.  Fragments  of  has- 
"-    reliefs  relating  to  Bacchus,  finely  worked 
in  Pentelic  marble,  found  in  Hadrian's 
-    villa.      644.   Relief   representing   the 
dances  at  the  Dionysiac  mysteries,  a 
beautiful  fragment,  found  in  the  Villa 
Palombara  on  the  Esquiline.    651.  The 
boy  with  the  goose,  found  at  Ostia. 
653  (a).  Antonia.    655.  The  genius  of 
Death.     668.  Jupiter   Serapis.     Cbm- 
/7ar/fn«n/XXVIIl.— 683.Hygeia.  684. 
.^sculapius,  a  fine  statue,   found  at 
Ostia.    686.   The  Vestal   Tutia,  whb 
,  proved  her  chastity  by  carrying  water 
in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  tibe  Temple 
of  Vesta.     Compartment  XXIX.— 693. 
The  young  Hercules.     698.  Cicero,  an 
interesting  bust,  found  near  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.     700.  A  colossal  bust 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found    at  Ostia. 
709.  A  bas-relief,  beautifully  worked, 
with  Bacchus  ridhig  on  the  tiger,  and 
Silenus  on  the  ass.    713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment    XXX. — A  colossal   re- 
cumbent statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
d'Este. 
^       Nuovo  BracciOf  the  hall  of  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti,  built  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817,  from  the  designs  of  the  German 
architect  Raphael  Stonu     It  is  a  noble 
hall,  nearly  230  feet  in  length,  and  well 
lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  twelve  fine  columns  with  Cormthian 


ci^italt.    TVo  of  these,  of  gfalle  an-' 
tico,  were  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Onoilia 
Metella.  The  floor  is  paved  with  beau-* 
tiful  marbles  and  ancient  mosaics  oare-^'^ 
fully  restored.    There  are  fbrty-three 
statues  and  seventy*two  busts  in  the 
collection :     the    statues    are    moatly 
placed  in  niches;  the  busts  stand  od  '~~ 
columns  of  red  Oriental  granite.     T^- 
frieie  is  composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged  - 
and  chiefly  composed  by  labfNireur,  Ihe 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St* 
Luke.     Nearly  all  the  busts  came  ftmn' 
the  Ruspoli  collection,  but  few  of  their 
subjects  nave  been  identified.    The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  most  remarkable  abjects :' 
— 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid,  of  fine 
Greek  workmanship,  restored  by  Thor-"^* 
waldsen.     8.  Statue  of  Commodus  (?)j3Vv^ 
in  Pentelic  marble.     9.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  ^ 
11.  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Bacchu^  _ 
from  the  Ruspoli  collection.  14.  Statne  ^ 
of  Antinous  as  Vertumnus  :  the  head  is  — 
modem.     17.  Statue  of  -ffisculapios.  >^ 
18.  Colossal  bust  of  Claudius,  found 
at  Pipemo ;  part  of  a  statue,  of  which 
some  other  fragments  are  preserved  in>^ 
the  Galleria  Lapidaria.    20.  Statue  of  v 
Nerva  wearing  ute  toga.    23.  Statue  of 
Minerva  Pudicitia,  found  at  Velletri.  ^ 
26.  Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  1828  near;>^ 
the  Laterau,  with  those  of  his  daughter** 
Julia  (Nos.  56  and  111),  restored  by  Cav. 
d'Este.    27.  Colossal  mask  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Ve-  *^ 
nus  and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus,  in  *^ 
Parian  marble.    31.  A  priestess  of  Ins^  "^ 
in  Greek  marble.     32^  33.  Two  Fauns 
seated,  found  in  the  villa  of  Quintilius 
at  Tivoli.    37.  Statue  of  Diana,  in  Pen-  — 
telic  marble.  38.  Statue  of  Ganymede,  ^ 
found  in  the  ruins  of  some  baths  at 
Ostia :  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  rests  is  engraved  the  name  of 
PhsBdimus.    39.  A  large  vase  in  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  exquisitely  worked,  "^ 
found  in  fragments  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  near  the  church  of  S.  Andrea. 
The  mosaic  on  which  it  stands,  rejnt- 
senting    bacchanalian    symbols,    ara- 
besques, &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Mar-  — - 
stncio,  beyond  the  gate  of  San  Sebas* 
tiano.    40.  Another  colossal  mask  of 
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Medusa,  found  with  No.  27  among  the 
^  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome.  There  are  two  other  masks  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  hall,  copied  from 
these  in  stucco,  and  of  course  modem. 
41.  A  small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 

on  the  flute,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 

villa  of  LucuUus,  near  the  Lago  Circeii. 

—  44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Amazon. 
^  48.  Bust  of  Trajan.  50.  Statue  of 
Diana  in  the  act  of  contemplating  En- 

dymion,  found  ahout  two  miles  beyond 
the  Porta  Cavalleggieri.    53.  Statue  of 

N^^  Kuripides,  from  the  Giustiniani  Palace. 

.^  56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  found 
with  No.  26.  59.  Statue  of  Fortune, 
in  Greek  marble,  with  the  cornucopia. 
62.  Statue  of  Demosthenet,  one  of  the 

O  most  celebrated  in  the  collection,  well 
known  by  the  numerous  small  copies  in 
Neapolitan  terra-KSOtta.  It  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Aldobraudini  at  Frascati, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Camuccini.  The  subject  of  the  bas- 
relief  near  this,  representing  Ulysses 
slaying  the  suitors,  is  taken  from  Flax- 
man's  illustrations  of  the  Odyssey.  68. 
The  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69.  The 
Emperor  Gordian  (i).  70.  The  young 
-«-^  Caracalla,  from  the  Ruspoli  collection. 

___  7 1.  Statue  of  the  fighting  Amazon,  from 
the  collection  of  Camuccini.  72.  Bust 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  grandson  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  76.  Alexander  Severus. 
77.  Statue  of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Drusus,  and  mother  of  Germanicus, 
Claudius,  and  Livia ;  a  very  interesting 
statue,  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of 
the  drapery:  the  right  arm  and  hand 
are  covered,  but  the  left,  which  holds 
"up  the  robes,  has  a  ring  on  the  ring- 
finger.  It  was  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Tusculum,  above  Frascati.   80.  Sta- 

, ,  -   tue  of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?).     81 . 

^  .    Bust  of  Hadrian.    83.  Statue  of  Diana, 

—  greatly  restored,  found  at  Hadrian  s 
villa  at  Tivoli.  86.  Statue  of  Fortune, 
wearing  a  diadem,  and  a  veil  hanging 

lif)  over  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  indi- 
cate her  mysterious  origin ;  she  holds 
the  rudder  and  the  horn  of  plenty :  a 
very  valuable  and  beautifui  statue, 
finely  pieserved ;  it  was  found  at  Ostia. 


87.  Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallast,  ^ 
very  doubtful.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius 
Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir.  91. ' 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan.  92. ' 
Venus  Anadyomene,  in  Greek  marble. 
The  mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicycle  is  an  interesting  specimen, 
well  known  by  the  learned  illustrations 
of  the  Visconti.  It  represents  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and  allegori- 
cal  allusions  to  the  powers  of  nature. 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  among 
the  Sabine  hills.  95.  Apollo  with  the 
lyre,  in  Greek  marble ;  the  right  arm 
is  restored.  96  (a).  Bust  of  Marc  An- 
tony, found  with  that  of  I^epidus  (No. 
106)  at  Tor  Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  97,  99,  101, 103, 105.  The 
five  athletes,  placed  in  the  niches  of  the 
hemicycle;  the  third  was  found  with 
the  graceful  Faun  (No.  41)  near  the 
LAgo  Circeii ;  the  oth«r  four  are  from 
the  villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli.  Above, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle,  is  a 
bust  of  Pius  VII.,  the  most  excellent  of 
pontiffs  and  the  patriotic  founder  of  this 
gallery,  by  Canova.  102.  Bust  of 
Augustus  CsBsar.  102  (a).  Commo-  - 
dus.  106.  Lepidus,  found  with  No.  96. 
107.  A  small  statue  of  Minerva  armed, 
in  Greek  marble.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana,  in  Greek  marble.  109.  The 
colossal  group  of  the  Nile,  found  near 
the  church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco, 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  who  placed  it  in 
the  Belvedere.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  the  Vatican;  the 
sixteen  children  who  play  around  him 
are  allegorical  allusions  to  the  sixteen 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modem.  On  the 
base  are  various  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  river,  the  Nile  ho&ta,  the 
ibis,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  alliga- 
tor. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daughter  _ 
of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  Titus 
(No.  26)  near  the  Lateran ;  restored  by . 
Cav.  d'Este.  1 12.  Statue  of  Juno  Re- ' 
gina.  114.  Mimrva  MecUca,  the  finest 
draped  statue  in  Rome^  found  on  the 
Esquiline  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
the  same  name.    No  description  can  do 
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joitiee  tothif  DobkitihM;  Ibe  giealett 
modern  aeuliiton  hare  legMded  it  with 
admiration  :  it  it  of  Parian  marble,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  Giostiniani  collec- 
tion.  117.  Statue  of  dandiut  in  the 
'  toga,  from  the  Rutpoli  gallery.  120. 
The  Foam  of  Praxiitlti,  in  Greek  mar- 
ble, highly  interesting  from  the  detcrip* 
tioni  of  Philottratof.  There  are  two  of 
these  repetitions  in  the  Vatican,  and 
one  in  the  Capitol ;  the  latter  is  the 
finest.  121.  Bust  of  Commodus,  one 
of  the  finest  known;  found  at  Ostia. 
123.  Heroic  statue  of  Lucius  Verus, 
restored  by  Pkcetti.  127.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Daciau  slave,  belonging  probably 
to  a  full-length  figure  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  129.  Statue  of  Domitian,  from 
the  Giustiniani  collection.  132.  Statue 
tf  Mercwryy  in  Pentelic  marble,  the 
finest  statue  of  Mercury  known.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  gardens  on  the 
Quirinal,  and  was  recognised  by  Ca- 
nora,  who  had  it  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  head  was  found  in  the  Coli- 
seum in  1803.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian, 
recently  adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  timic 
of  verde  antico.  135.  Hermes,  in  Pen- 
telic marble,  with  a  modem  h«ul,  cele- 
brated for  the  inscription  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters at  the  base,  illustrated  by 
Winckelmann,  Visconti,  and  Nibby. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Villa  Negroni. 

Tor  d£  Fenti,  called  also  the  Hemi- 
cycle  of  the  Belvedere.  The  five  first 
rooms  contain  an  extensive  series  of 
busts,  mostly  of  unknown  persons,  and 
of  inferior  workmanship.  In  the  second 
room  are  three  which  bear  the  names  of 
Manilius  Hellas  (788^,  Lucius  Mani- 
lius  Primus  (789),  and  Manilius  Faus- 
tus  (791) ;  they  were  found  in  a  tomb 
on  the  Appian  beyond  the  gate  of  San 
Sebastiano,  together  with  that  numbered 
790,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  family,  but  bears  no  name.  Be- 
yond the  fifdi  room  is  the  semicircular 
gallery  containing  the  Egtfptian  Muttum^ 
purchased  by  Hus  VII .  from  Andrea 
Guidi.  Though  small  in  extent,  it 
contains  some  interesting  objects.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  ten  sitting 
statues  of  Isis  (I),  as  large  as  life,  in 
black  basalt,  found  among  the  ruins  of 


Camac ;  a  mammy  in  a  rtchljr  oioar 
mented  case;    and  eight  cabiiiets  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  filled  willi  iikih, 
brooxe  and  porcelain  vessels^  mumnafli 
of  animals,  &c,  which  it  is  nnrifrrissiy 
to  particularise  in  detail.     Ain<mg  the 
otiier  objects  of  interest  are  the  Tono 
of  a  priest  in  white  sandstone,  of  the 
time  of  Psammeticus  I. ;  the  base  of  a 
statue  of  Sesostris  in  black  granite;  a 
sarcophagus  in  basalt ;  and  asacaficial 
table  in  red  sandstone.     The  three  last 
chambers  are  called  the  Mtueo  Attiet* 
They  contain  the  plaster  casts  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  recumbent  IlyHos, 
and  other  well-known  statues   in   the 
British  Museum,  which  were  ]»reaented 
by  George  IV.  to  Pius  VII.     The  hist 
chamber  formerly  contained  the   fbll- 
length  portrait  of  George  IV.  bj  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence:  it  had  little  har- 
mony with  the  masterpieces  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  has  been  judiciously  removed 
to  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
Mu$eo    Pio  -  ClemeMiino,    so    called 
from  the  popes  Clement  XIV.  and  Pins  ^ 
VI.,  from  whom  it  received  its  most 
important  accessions  and  its  greatest 
splendour.     It  contains  the  collections 
inade  by  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  III.,  and  is  without  ex^ 
ception  the  most  magnificent  museum 
of    antique  sculpture    in  the  w(Mrld. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munificently 
to  its  completion  tiian  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors^ and  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of 
the  museum  in  which  some  object  does 
not  bear  the  inscription,  MwuficenUd 
Pii  Sexti,     The  frequent  recurrence  of 
this  record  has  been  ridiculed  by  Pas- 
quin ;  but  the  best  apology  for  the  ^pope 
is  the  simple  fact  that  he  enriclied  the 
museum  with  more  than  2000  statues^ 
and  built  from  their  foundations  tiie 
Hall  of  Animals,   the  Gallery  of  the 
Muses,  the  Circular  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the 
Greek  Cross,  the  Hall  of  the  Biga,  the 
Grand  Staircase,  and  other  portions  of 
the  building,  which  have  justly  been 
classed  among  the  most  splendid  works 
of  papal  times.  [It  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  numbers  on  the  dif- 
ferent  objects   have    been    frequently 
changed,  and  that  many  of  them  do 
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not  occur  in  regular  sequence.  The 
principal  objects,  however,  which  we 
shall  notice  are  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  stranger  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  them  at  once  independently 
of  the  numbers.]  Entrance. — I.  Square 
vestibule,  adorned  with  arabesques  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra.      1.  The    Torso 

y^ jBelvedere,   sculptured    by    Apollonius, 

son  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn  by 
a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base,  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  This  noble 
fragment  has  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  first  sculptors  of  modem 
times.  Michael  Angelo  declared  that 
he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted  to  it 
for  his  power  in  representing  the  human 
form  ;  and  Winckelmann  considered 
that  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  sublime 
than  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  represent  Hercules  in 
a  state  of  repose  after  labour.  Winck- 
elmann thought  that  it  had  the  left  arm 
over  the  head,  but  Visconti  contends 
that  it  formed  part  of  a  group,  and  that 
the  arm  surrounded  some  other  figure. 
Flaxman  adopted  this  idea,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  one  of  his  finest  composi- 
tions. 3.  Sarcophagiu  of  Scipio. — Few 
^  objects  in  the  museum  have  been  made 
80  well  known  by  models  and  engrav- 
ings as  this  celebrated  monument  of 
republican  Rome.  It  is  of  the  coarse 
peperiuo  of  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  Doric 
style,  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  roses 
and  triglyphs.  The  inscription  bears 
the  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great  grandfather  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  was  consul  b.c.  297.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  L&tin  inscrip* 
tions  which  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on  the 
models,  that  the  following  copy  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable : — cornelivs  . 

LVCIVS  .  SCIPIO  .  BARBATVS  .  GNAIVOD . 
PATHE  .  PROGNATVS  .  FORTIS  .  VIR  .  SA- 
PIENSQVE  .  QVOIVS  .  FORMA  .  VIRTVTEI . 
PARISVMA  .  FVIT  .  CONSOL  .  CENSOR  . 
AIDIUS  .  QVEI  .  FVIT  .  APVD  .  VOS  . 
TAVRASIA  .  CISAVNA  .  SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SVBIGIT  .  OMNE  .  LOVCANA  .  OPSIDESQV. 

ABDOvciT.  When  the  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1781,  upwards  of  2000 


y^ars  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barba- 
tus, the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with 
a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.     The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Senator  Angelo  Quirini,  who  removed 
them  to  Padua.  The  ring  found  its  way 
to  England,  in  the  valuable  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley.   The  history  of 
this  interesting  relic  is  given  by  the 
learned  antiquary  Dutens,  in  his  '  Re- 
cherches  sur  TUsage  des  Vofttes.'    He 
had  left  England  in  1768  on  his  travels 
with  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.    He 
says,  "  Le  squelette  6toit  tr^  entier.   11 
avoit  au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape 
Pius  VI.  me  fit  Thonneur  de  me  donner,  ^ 
et  que  j  ai  plac^e  dans  le  beau  recueil   t 
des  antiques  de  Lord  Beverley."    It  is^J 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  - 
interesting  relic,  and  the  reader  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  it  is  still  preserved 
among  the  other  treasures  of  Lord  Be-    i 
rerley's  collection.     The  sepulchre  of 
the  Scipio  family,  on  the  Appian,  is 
noticed  at  length  in  the  description  of 
the  Tombs  (p.  317).     The  bust  of  pepe-  / 
rino   crowned  with  laurel,  above  the  ^ 
sarcophagus,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  - 
Ennius.     On  the  wall  are  the  original 
inscriptions  found  in  the  recesses  of  the 
tomb.  II.  Round  vestibule. — 1-5.  Frag- 
ments of  statues :  those  which  are  clothed  ^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrangement 
of  the  drapery.     6.  Bas-relief  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine.     8.  On  the  balcony  an 
antique  dial  with  twelve  sides,  each  con-; 
taining  the  name  of  a  wind  in  Greek 
and  Latin.    The  view  from  this  balcony   , 
is  so  beautiful  that  it  gave  the  name  of 
Belvedere  to  this  portion  of  the  palace. 
III.  Qiamber  of  Meleager. — 1.  Statue 
of  Meleager  with  the  boar's  head  and  \ 
the  dog,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  in 
a  perfect  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear.     On  the  walls  are 
some  bas-reliefs  representing  ^neas  and  ^ 
Dido,  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  Ro-  ~ 
man   galley,  and  a  colossal  head  of  " 
Trajan.  " 

Cortile  di  Behedere,  built  firom  the    > 
designs  of  Bramante.     This  court  is 
an  octagonal  space,  surrounded  b^  an 
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Open  portico,  with  four  small  cabinets 
in  the  circumference,  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of 
ancient  art.  The  portico  contains  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi, 
and  baths,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  as  we  pass  on,  alternately  with 
the  cabinets.  Beginning  on  the  right 
hand,  the  following  are  the  most  inte- 
resting objects : 

Portico,  Comparttneni  I. — 37.  A  large 
oval  sarcophagus,   with   bas-reliefs  of 

^-  fauns  and  bacchantes,  found  in  1777 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's :  it  contained  two  skele- 
_  tons.  39.  iSarcophagus  with  a  Greek 
and  Latin  inscription  to  Sextus  Varius 
Marcellus,  father  of  the  Emperor  Heli- 

^  ogabalus.    45,  46.  Two  fine  oaths  with 

—  lions'  heads,  one  in  black,  the  other  in 
green  basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

First  Cabinet. — ^The  Perseus  and  the 
^   two  boxers  Creugas  and  Damoxenus, 
^    by   Canova,    These  celebrated  tigures 
were  brought  here  while  the  ancient 
statues  were  at  Paris ;  the  Perseus  was 
placed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  the  Consola- 
trice.     On  the  restoration  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laocoon,  the  Perseus  and  the 
boxers  were  ordered  to  remain  here,  in 
opposition,  it  is  said,  to  the  wishes  of 
Canova,  who  felt  that  they  must  chal- 
lenge comparison  when  standing  by  the 
side  of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 
•   50.  Minerva.     51.  Mercury. 

Portico  J  Compartment  II. — A  sarco- 
phagus with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  found  at  Orta*  46.  Statue 
of  a  Roman  matron,  supposed  to  be  Sal- 
lustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  as  Venus  attended  by  Cupid, 
47.  Largesarcophagusof  the  lower  em- 

—  pire,  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
battles  of  the  Amazons,  with  the  con- 
test of  Achilles  and  Pentesilea,  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  the  received  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Amazon  must  have 
been  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

V^  Second  Cabinet. — The  Belvedere  An- 
tinous,  considered  by  Visconti  to  be 
Mercury,  found  near  S.  Martino  ai 
Monti,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III. 


The  loss  of  the  right  arm  and  left 
hand  seriously  interferes  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure,  and  the  foot  on 
which  it  rests  is  so  badly  restored  that 
it  produces  an  appearance  of  deformity. 
The  proportions  of  this  beautiful  statue 
have  received  unqualified  praise:  its 
high  finish  is  combined  with  elegance 
of  form  and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of 
youth.  Domenichino  made  it  his  con- 
stant study,  and  declared  that  he  was 
indebted  to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  the  first  critic  on  this 
point,  to  be  faultless  in  every  respect : 
he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  its  just 
proportions,  the  balance  and  living  pos- 
ture of  the  figure,  the  exquisite  forma- 
tion of  the  legs  and  ancles,  and  its 
entire  freedom  from  insipid  flatness  of 
feature  and  from  strained  anatomy.  57. 

A  bas-relief  of  the  battle  of  the  Ama- 

zons,  with    another    representation    of 
Achilles  and  Pentesilea.     58.  An  Isiac 
festival   and  procession   going  to   sa-  ^" 
orifice. 

Portico f  Compartment  Jll.  —  A  sar- 
cophagus, with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ne-, 

reids  bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles; 
another  with  reliefs  of  the  four  seasons ;  ^ 
another  with  the  battle  of  tlie  Amazons ;  — . 
a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures.  -^ 
Two  fine  baths  of  red  granite.  At  the  _ 
entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Animals  are  _ 
two  shepherd's  dogs  (68,  69). 

Third  Cabinet.  —  The  Laocoon, 
found  in  the  Vigna  de*  Fredis,  between  "^^ 
the  Sette  Sale  and  the  basilica  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificateof  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,  Felice  de*  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  (p.  362).  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery,  by  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compromised 
the  matter  by  granting  to  the  family  of 
de*  Fredis  the  lucrative  office  of  Apo- 
stolic Secretary,  on  condition  that  the 
revenue  granted  by  his  enthusiastic 
predecessor  should  be  restored  to  the 
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church.  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
called  it  the  wonder  of  art ;  and  a  ca- 
rious letter,  written  by  Cesare  Trivulzio 
to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  I,  1506, 
describing  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  event,  is  preserved  in  the  Lettere 
Pittoriche.  After  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group  described 
by  Pliny  in  the  following  interesting 
passage  : — "Tlie  fame  of  many  sculp- 
tors is  less  diffused,  because  the  num- 
ber employed  upon  great  works  pre- 
vented their  celebrity ;  for  there  is  no 
one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of  the 
work,  and  where  there  are  more  than 
one  they  cannot  all  obtain  an  equal 
fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an  ex- 
ample, which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Titus,  a  work  which  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others 
both  in  painting  and  statuary.  The 
whole  group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and 
the  awful  folds  of  the  serpente,  were 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus, 
Rhodian  sculptors  of  the  highest  class.'' 
— (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5.)  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  the  group  is  sculptured  out  of  a 
single  block;  Michael  Angelo  is  said 
to  have  denied  the  fact  on  its  first  dis- 
covery, and  subsequent  investigation 
has  ftilly  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  Three  separate  pieces 
can  be  clearly  made  out :  the  first  is 
the  son  on  the  left  hand,  the  second  is 
the  u|H)er  part  of  Laocoon  himself  down 
to  the  knees,  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
is  the  third.  Wiuckelmann  no  doubt 
suggested  the  true  mode  of  reconciling 
these  facts  with  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
by  adverting  to  the  probability  that 
the  joinings  were  imperceptible  in  his 
time ;  indeed  it  is  said  to  have  required 
the  practised  eye  of  a  sculptor  to  dis- 
cover them  in  the  time  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. The  right  arm  of  the  father,  and 
those  of  the  two  children,  are  restora- 
tions. In  the  opinion  of  Canova  the 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  not  in  its  ori- 
ginal position,  as  a  projection  on  the 


head  of  the  figure  shows  that  the  hand, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  composition, 
rested  on  the  head.  At  present  the  an- 
gles formed  by  the  group  are  disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  detract  from  the 
effect  of  its  intense  action.  Another 
knob  on  the  serpent  shows  that  the 
child  on  the  left  had  his  hand  in  a 
similar  position.  Vasari  tells  us  that 
Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm  for  the 
Laocoon  in  wax  in  1625,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  copy,  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence. 
This  restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as 
we  now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving, 
published  in  1544.  Giovanangelo  Mon- 
torsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the  arm 
in  marble  by  order  of  Clement  VII., 
about  1532.  He  made  it  bend  back, 
so  as  to  come  over  the  head  of  the 
figure ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  completed,  as  Winckelmann  men- 
tions an  arm  of  this  kind  which  was 
lying  near  the  statue  in  his  time  in  an 
unfinished  state.  The  common  story, 
that  Michael  Angelo  began  the  restora- 
tion of  the  figure,  and  gave  up  the  task 
in  despair,  ^  because  he  found  he  could 
do  nothing  worthy  of  so  admirable  a 
piece/'  cannot,  we  believe,  be  traced 
further  than  '  Spence's  Anecdotes,'  and 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt 
of  Moutoisoli,  above  mentioned;  the 
similarity  of  the  Christian  names  of 
the  two  sculptors  may  have  aided  if 
it  did  not  cause  the  misapprehension. 
The  present  arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and 
is  said  by  Winckelmann  to  be  the 
work  of  Bernini.  The  arms  of  the 
children  were  added  by  Agostino  Cor- 
nacchini  of  Pistoia,  who  merely  fol- 
lowed Bandinelli's  design  for  the  first 
restoration.  Scholars  have  often  de- 
sired to  connect  this  group  with  the 
fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Laocoon 
in  the  second  JEneid ;  but  the  passage 
will  not  bear  the  application,  and  af- 
fords not  the  least  evidence  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  *  Childe  Harold,' 
which  has  invested  the  statue  with  aO 
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ditional  interest  for  the  EnglUh  tra- 
reller:^- 

••  Or,  taming  to  the  Vattcan.  go  tee 
Laoeoon's  torture  dignifying  pain^ 
A  other's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending  :— 

▼ain 
The  straggle  ;  Tain,  against  the  coiling 

strain 
And  gripe,  and  dee])ening  of  the  dragon's 

The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,— the  onormons  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

The  baf-reliefs  in  this  chamber  repre- 

-  sent  (79)  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 

the  Indians;  (80)  a  bacchanalian  jiro- 

'  cession.    The  statues  in  the  niches  are 

Polyhymnia,   and  a   nymph   with    a 

'  shell,  found  near  the  basilica  of  Con- 

stantine. 

Portico,  Compartment  IV.  —  Alto- 
relievo,  representing  Hercules  and  Te- 
lephus,  Bacchus  and  the  Satyr ;  a  sar- 
cophagus, with  cupids  carrying  arms; 
anotl^er,  with  tritons  and  nereids;  a 
bas-r^ief  on  the  wall,  representing 
Augustus  going  to  sacrifice  ;  another 
representing  Rome  accompanying  a 
victorious  emperor ;  and  two  large  baths 
of  granite. 

Fourth  Cabinet. — The  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, found  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  at  Porto  d'Anzo, 
the  ancient  Antium.  It  was  purchased 
by  Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Ro- 
vere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in  the  Bel- 
vedere, so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
point  from  which  the  Vatican  museum 
had  its  origin.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  the  baths  of  one  of  the  impe- 
rial villas  at  Antium,  which  was  a 
favourite  retreat  of  many  of  the  early 
emperors,  and  the  birthplace  of  Cali 
gula  and  Nero.  Some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  character  in  which 
Apollo  is  represented.  Visconti  con- 
sidered it  the  statue  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  in  his 
medical  capacity  after  the  great  plague 
of  Athens.  Winckelmann,  whose  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  almost  bordered 
on  the  extravagant,  was  of  opinion  that 


he  has  just  slain  the  serpent  Python. 
The  left  hand  and  right  fore- arm  have 
been  badly  restored  by  Montorsoli. 
Both  ancles  and  the  right  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered  ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the  ac- 
tion of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a  sculp- 
tor or  anatomist.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  statue  is  of  Carrara 
(Luna)  marble;  the  opinion  of  Vis- 
conti that  the  marble  is  Greek,  though 
neither  from  Pentelicus  nor  Paros,  has 
found  few  supporters.  Canova  iu)t 
only  rejected  this  idea,  but  considered 
that  the  statue  is  a  copy  from  a  work 
in  bronze;  and  that  the  peculiarities 
of  style  in  which  a  bronze  statue  dif- 
fers ^om  one  in  marble,  are  distinctly 
traceable,  more  particularly  in  the 
drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of  our 
time  coincide  in  the  opmion  of  Ca- 
nova ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age  of 
the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  The  Italian  writers  describe  it 
as  the  work  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus,  the 
sculptor  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Fighting  Gladiator  in  the  Louvre, 
which  was  also  found  at  Antium  ;  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support 
the  conjecture,  or  give  it  probability. 
Lord  Byron  has  thrown  the  influence 
of  his  genius  over  this  statue  in  one  of 
his  finest  descriptions : — 

•*  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  und  poesy,  and  light— 
The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd.  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  hia  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — ^tbe  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  ftill  lightnings  by. 

Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form  -  a  dream  of  Lore, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whos^ 

breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  Ax>m  above. 
And  madden' d  in  that  vision — are  expresa'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
Tlie  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood* 
When  each  conception   was   a  heavudy 

guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 
Starlike,  aroundt  until  they  gather  d  to  i^ 

god  I" 
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^  Tlie  bas-reliefe  in  this  cabinet  represent 
^  a  hunt,  and  Pasiphae  with  the  bull. 
"  The  statues  in  the  niches  are  a  Minerva, 
*'  and  a  Venus  Victrix. 

Portico,  Compartment  V. — A  sarco- 

^-    phagus  with  a  bas-relief  of  Ganymede ; 

another  with  Bacchus  between  a  faun 

.—  and  a  bacchante  ;    a  bath   of  green 

basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

HaM  of  Animals,  divided  by  the  ves- 
^"'^  tibule  into  two  parts,  and  paved  chiefly 
with  mosaics  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con- 
stitute the  finest  collection  ever  formed, 
and  fully  confirm  the  statement  of 
Pliny  respecting  the  excellence  of  Gre- 
cian sculptors  in  their  representations 
of  animals.  It  has  been  called  a  me- 
nagerie of  art  The  animals,  of  course, 
will  be  recognised  at  once,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  particular  description. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarxable 
objects.     Left  branch. — In  the  niche,  a 

, colossal  statue,  supposed  to  be  Tibe- 

— •■  rius.    A  group  of  a  centaur  and  a  ne- 

*—  reid.  Hercules  leading  away  Cerberus  j 

^     a  cameVs  head ;  a  crocodile ;  a  sphyiix, 

'       in  flowered  alabaster ;  a  sow  and  pigs, 

"^  supposed  to  allude  to  the  history  of 

Aloa  Longa ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 

'~  with  ivy  ;  a  group  of  Hercules  slaying 

—  Geryon,  and  carrying  off  his  oxen ;  a 

lion  tearing  a  horse.     Right  branch. — 

^^  The  beautifiil  greyhounds  making  love ; 

the  celebrated  group  of  Mithras  stab- 

^-Hbing  the  bull,  with  the  dog,  the  serpent, 

and  the  e^e,  the  mystical  types  of 

&e  Mithratic  worship.    The  stag   in 

—  flowered  alabaster ;  the  lion  in  yellow 
breccia,  with  the  teeth  and  tongue  of 

"^  different  marble.     The  large   lion  in 

^  grey  marble  (bigio).    The  Hon  with  a 

^  ball  under  his  paw.    Europa  and  the 

^    bull.     Hercules  and  the  Nemssan  lion. 

Group  of  Diomed  and  his  horses  slain 

by  Hercules.  Equestrian  statue  of  Com- 

modus  throwing  a  javelin. 

Gallery  of  Statues, — On    the  right 

,   hand,    an    armed  statue  of   Clodius 

Albinus.     The  celebrated  half-figure, 

called   the   Genius  of  the  Fatican,  in 

^  Parian  marble,   supposed    to    be    by 

Praxiteles ;   it  was  once  winged.     A 

^^  sitting  statae    of  Paris   (lolding   the 


apple.     Hercules.     Minerva  with  the 

olive-branch.  Caligula.   A  muse.  The  -  ^ 
Amazon,  one  of  tibe  finest  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  probably  inferior  to  ^ 
the  Amazon  in  the  Capitol.     A  sitting 
female  figure  as  Urania,  found  in  the  ^ 
villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.     A  sitting 
figure  of   the  celebrated  comic  poet  — 
Posidippus,  a  Greek  statue  of  the  time 
of  Alexander,  found  near  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane  e  Pema.     Left 
side. — A  corresponding  statue  of  Me-    _ 
nander  found  at  the  same  place.    Sit- 
ting  statue    of   I^hk^  (?).     Neptune. 
Narcissus.     Bacchus  as  a   river  god.    -^    - 
Diana  and  her  hound.  The  second  repe-    -y 
tition  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (u.  410),   ^ 
placed  immediately  opposite  tne  Gre- 
nius  of  the  Vatican.     A  female  draped 
figure  (Pudicitiaf),  foun^  in  the  Villa ~ 
Mattei.    The  celebrated  recumbent  sta- 
tue of  Ariadne  sleeping,  formerly  called    ^ 
Cleopatra,  solely  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance   to    a   serpent 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  gracefulness 
of  this  figure :  the  position  is  that  of 
profound  sleep,  the  bending  limbs  are 
exquisitely  formed,  yet  managed  with 
a  modesty  of  expression  which  gives 
the  figure  a  higher  character  than  we 
find  in  any  other  statue  of  this  class. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  museum.     It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  the  Cleo- 
patra, in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written  "^ 
in  honour  of  its  discovery.  The  cande- 
labra on  each  side  were  found  in  Ha-  '^' 
drian's  villa  at  Tivoli.     Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hall  of  Animals  is  the^v 
figure  of  a  bacchante. 

UaU  of  Busts,  1st  Chamber.--2. 
Alexander  Severus.  4.  Julius  Casar. 
6.  Augustus.  10.  Marcus  Agrippa. 
20.  Marcus  Aurelius.  26.  Menelaus. 
42.  Cato  and  Portia  (?),  a  mere  name 
supported  by  no  authority.  2nd 
Chamber.— 48.  Lucius  Verus.  49.  Se — 
rapis,  in  black  basalt.  54.  Caracalla. 
56.  Augustus.  57.  Septimius  Severus. 
58.  Nero,  as  Apollo.  75.  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Titus.  80.  Antinous.  83.  Ha- 
drian.   3rd  Chamber.^106.  Coloesal 
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^  bust  of  Jupiter  teated,  holding  the  light- 
ning; on  the  pedestal  a  bas-relief  of 

—  Silenufl  and  a  Faun.  Of  the  numerous 
«ther  busts  iu  these  chambers  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  have  been  identified 
with  certainty.  On  the  balcony  out- 
side, seen  from  Ihe  lower  room  of  this 

^   gallery,  are  several  statues ;  the  second 
^  from  the  window  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  (p.  417)'. 

Ckibimet   of   ihe  Matks,  remarkable 

"v-^  chiefly  for  the  fine  mosaic  pavement 

found  in  Hadrian's  villa.     7.  A  satyr 

"-in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same  spot. 

_   12.  The  apotheosis  of  Hadrian,  in  Greek 

marble.  1 5, 18.  Frieze,  with  the  labours 

"  of  Hercules,  in  bas-relief.    19.  A  square 

^  vessel  in  rosso  antico.    20.  A  Sella  bal- 

^  nearia  of  the  same  material,  formerly 

in  the  Lateral^  Palace.     In  the  niches, 

besides  Ihe  sdtyr  already  mentioned,  are 

statues  of  Paris,  Mi^^:^  Granymede, 

Adonis,  and  Venus  coming  out  of  the 

bath. 

Hall  of  the  Muse*,  adorned  with  six- 
teen Corinthian  columns  found  iu  Ha- 
drian's villa.  Nearly  all  the  statues 
and  busts  were  found  together  in  the 
villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  The  mosaic 
pavement  contains  some  interesting 
fragments.  The  tiger  was  found  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  the  head  of  Medusa 
near  the  arch  of  Galienus,  and  the 
theatrical  figures  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Lorium.  The  Hermes  of  the  seven  wise 
men  have  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters ;  they  are  highly  interesting 
as  the  most  authentic  likenesses  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  Muses 
are  also  remarkable  as  fiine  characteristic 
figures.  9.  Melpomene.  10.  Thalia. 
11.  Urania.  13.  Clio.  14.  Poly- 
hymnia. 15.  Erato.  16.  Calliope. 
17.  Apollo  Citharoedus.  18.  Terpsi- 
chore. 19.  Euterpe.  21.  Epicurus. 
22.  Zeno.  23.  ufischines,  very  rare. 
24.  Demosthenes.  25.  Antisthenes 
26.  Metrodorus.  27.  Alcibiades.  28. 
Epimenides.  29.  Socrates,  very  rare. 
30.  Themistocles.  31.  Zeno  of  Elea. 
34.  Aspasia,  unique.  36.  Pericles,  very 
fine  and  full  of  expression.  38.  Bias, 
39.  Lycurgus.  40.  Periander.  44, 
Pittacus.    45.  Solon. 


Circular  Hall,  built  by  Pius   VT., 
from    the    designs    of    Michaelangelo 
Simonetti.     In  the  centre  is  the  grand 
porphyry  basin,  42^  feet  in  circumfer-  -. 
ence,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus.     It 
stands  on  the  celebrated  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  at  Otricoli  in  1780,  repre- 
senting the  head  of  Medusa  and  the^ 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbse. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  two 
large  female  heads,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa,   representing  Tragedy  and    Co- 
medy. In  the  circumference  are  statues 
and   colossal  busts    iu    the   following 
order,  beginning  on  the  right  hand  : — 
3.  Jupiter,  found  at  Otricoli.     4.  Faus- 
tina, wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  Ha- 
drian's villa.      5.  Hadrian,  found    in 
his   mausoleum,  a  work  of  the  very 
finest    sculpture,    perfectly   mibrokeu, "~ 
interesting  as   a  work   of  art  and  as 
a  grand  intellectual  head.     6.  Anti-„ 
nous,  from  Hadrian's  villa.     7.  Ocean.  ^  - 
8.  Serapis.     9.  Claudius,  with  a  civic 
crown.     10.  Julia  Pia.     11.  Plotina. -- 

12.  Helvius  Pertinax.      13.  Hercules , 

carrying  the  young  Ajax.     14.  Augus- 
tus in  sacrificial  robes.      15.    Ceres.  — 

16.  Antonuius  Pius.     17.  Nerva.     19. 

Juno,  from  the  Barberini  Palace.     20. 
Juno  Sospita,  with  the  goatskin,  shield,.— 
and  sandals.    21.  Bacchus  and  a  satyr, 
with  a  tiger. 

Hall  ^  the  Greek  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  doorways  of  mo- 
dem times,  ornamented  by  two  colossal 
statues  in  the  Egyptian  style  in  red 
granite,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa ;  they 
ser\'e  as  Caryatides  to  the  massive  en- 
tablature. The  pavement  is  com{X)sed 
of  ancient  mosaics,  with  arabesques  and 
a  head  of  Minerva,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Tuscalum. 
The  principal  objects  in  this  hall  are 
the  two  immense  sarcophagi  of  por- 
phyry, the  largest  known,  and  probably 
the  largest  ever  constructed  in  that 
material.  One  of  these  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus  of  St.  Constanfia,  the  daughter 
of  Constantine,  found  in  the  tomb 
erected  to  her  by  the  emperor  near  the 
church  of  S.  Agnese  (p.  358).  It  is 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
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remark  tbat  his  death  is  placed  by  that 
historian  at  Tibur,  where  this  monu- 
ment was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  inscription  is  remarkable 
for  its  abbreviations ;  the  principal  facts 
it  relates  are  the  death  of  Syphax  in 
captivity  at  Tibur  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  and  the  erection  of  the  monument 
by  P.  C.  Scipio.  An  exact  copy  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Burton^s  Antiquities, 
with  the  reading  cleverly  modernised. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
hall  of  the  Biga  is  a  very  interesting 
statue, — a  repetition  of  the  Fent4s  of 
Praxiteles,  in  Greek  marble.  That  this 
is  really  the  original  design  of  that  cele- 
brated statue  is  proved  by  two  coins  of 
Cnidos,  having  Cnidos  on  one  side  and 
Venus  on  the  other,  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  figure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  be  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the  design  of  these  great  works 
of  ancient  art.  The  statue  was  covered 
with  bronze  drapery  by  one  of  the  popes, 
from  a  fastidious  feeling  of  modesty. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  are  recum- 
bent statues  of  river  gods :  one,  in  white 
marble,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Ti- 
gris ;  the  other,  in  grey  marble,  is  called 
the  Nile.  ^  silP^  *  v' 

Hallo/ the  Biaaf  a  circular  chamber, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  white  mar 
ble  chariot  of  two  wheels  which  is  pre- 
served there.  It  has  two  horses  yoked 
to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to  receive  the 
admiration  of  travellers  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  derives  nearly  all  its  beauty 
from  the  art  of  the  restorers.  The  seat 
of  the  car,  and  the  body  of  one  of  the 
horses,  are  the  only  parts  which  are 
ancient ;  the  wheels,  the  second  horse, 
and  all  the  remaining  portions,  are  mo- 
dem additions.  In  the  m<;hes  and  cir- 
cumference of  the  room  are  the  follow- 
ing statues: — 1.  Perseus..  2.  Sarda- 
napalus,  with  the  name  engraved  on 
the  mantle.  3.  Bacchus.  4.  Alcibia- 
des,  with  his  foot  resting  on  his  helmet 
5.  Colossal  statue  of  a  priestess  veiled, 
in  Greek  marble,  from  the  Giustiniani 
Palace  at  Venice.  6.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  8.  A  Discobolus,  found  by  our 
countryman,  Hamilton,  the  painter, 
among  some  ruins  on  the  Appian.  9.  Sta- 
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ing  a  vxntJige,  a  christian  as  well  as  a 
bacchanalian  symbol.  Constantia  died 
A.D.  354,  and  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  is  evident  in  all  the  works 
executed  in  the  time  of  Constautine, 
many  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  consi- 
der it  much  older  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Paul  II.  shortly  before  his  death 
had  begun  to  remove  it  from  the  tomb 
to  serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Lateran.  Sixtus  IV.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VI.  as  a  companion  to  the 
Sarcophagus  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
This  interesting  sarcophagus  exhibits  a 
better  style  of  art  than  that  of  St.  Con- 
stantia; it  is  covered  with  alto-reliefs 
representing  a  battle,  with  the  capture 
of  prisoners  and  portraits  of  Constau- 
tine and  his  mother ;  the  cover  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  Victory  and  fes- 
toons. It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
our  countrywoman  St  Helena,  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  and  was  removed  by 
Anastatius  IV.  to  the  Lateran,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  this  museum 
by  Pius  VI.  The  statues  in  this  hall 
were  chiefiy  found  at  Otricoli:  the 
.  most  remarkable  are  the  sitting  figure 
of  a  Muse  holding  a  book  ;  Erato  with 
the  lyre,  a  female  statue  veiled ;  and  a 
youth  veiled  holding  a  patera.  Behind 
the  sarcophagus  of  St  Helena  is  a  curi- 
ous monument,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
villa  near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  antiquity,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  regard  it  as  apocryphal.  Livy  refers 
to  the  statement  of  Polybius,  that  Sy- 
phax was  led  in  triumph,  and  contends 
that  he  died  previous  to  that  event  at 
Tibur ;  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
Polybius  is  an  authority  by  no  means 
io  be  slighted.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Syphax  were  doubtful  in  the 
time  of  livy,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  this  in- 
scription.   It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
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toe  of  a  iv«rrior,  called  die  Pbocioo. 
10.  A  repetition  of  the  Dmxbohu  ^ 
Mynm^  wnose  name  it  bean;  found  near 
the  Trophies  of  Marius,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  in  1781.  Part  of  the  right  leg  is 
restored.  The  strigil,  or  scraper  used  in 
the  baths,  is  introduced  on  the  block 
which  supports  the  figure.  II.  A  cha- 
rioteer of  the  Circus.  12.  A  philo- 
8(^)her  holding  a  scroll ;  the  body  is  of 
Greek,  the  head  of  Carrara  marble. 
13.  The  A^poU»  Sauroctonot  of  Praxi- 
telet,  a  very  interesting  statue,  found  in 
the  Villa  Spada.  There  is  a  celebrated 
repetition  of  it  in  bnmxe  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

Mtueo  Gr^wianOy  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  museum, 
created  entirely  by  the  present  pope, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
student  of  Etruscan  antiquities  for  the 
seal  and  liberality  with  which  he  has 
preserved  these  valuable  objects  of 
Etruscan  art  among  the  accessible  trea- 
sures of  the  Vatican.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regard  with  admiration  the 
taste  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  this 
museum,  in  the  centre  of  a  district 
which  derived  its  ancient  arts  and  civi- 
lization from  the  Etruscans.  Its  col- 
lections enable  us  to  trace  the  influence 
exercised  by  that  wonderful  people  on 
the  early  development  of  Rome,  and 
to  study  upon  one  spot  the  monuments 
which  serve  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  mytiiologiesof  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Many  of  these  objects  would 
have  been  dispersed,  perhaps  irreco- 
Terably  lost,  if  the  public  spirit  of 
Gregory  XVI.  had  not  secured  them 
for  the  Vatican.  This  amiable  pontiff 
is  the  more  entitled  to  our  praise  when 
we  consider  the  limited  means  at  his 
command ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  his  private  in- 
come has  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
this  object.  The  collection  bears  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  pope  has  pursued  his  favour- 
ite study ;  and  it  must  be  a  subject  for 
congratulation  that  his  idea  of  collect- 
ing into  one  museum  all  the  Etruscan 
antiquities  discovered  in  his  dominions, 
has  been  thus  far  realised.    The  objects 


hare  been  arranged  in  a  series  of  cham- 
bers, under  the  direction  of  Car.  Fabris, 
assisted  by  Signor  Genarelli.     The  first 
rooms  contain  a  collection  of  terra-cotta 
monuments,  sarcophagi    with    recum- 
bent figures,  and  other  remains,  which 
it  would  require  a  volume  to  particik* 
larise  in  detail.     In  the  fijrst  is  the  re- 
markable series  of  funeral   urns    in- 
scribed with  Oscan  characters,  which  ^ 
were  found  a  few  years  back  under  a 
supposed  bed  of  lava  at  Albano.— ^See 
Route  41.)    They  are  considered  to  re- 
present the  huts  inhabited  by  the  Latin 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  and  are  x. 
extremely  curious  as  illustrations  of  a 
style  differing  from  all  other   monu- 
ments of  the  kind.     The  horses^  heads 
in  terra-cotta  were  found  over  the  en-  — 
trance  to  a  tomb  at  Vulci.     In   the 
adjoining  gallery  and  chambers  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  votive  ofleriugs, 
small   busts  and    profiles,  with   oma-  ^ 
mented  tiles,  &c. ;  a  statue  of  Mercury 
found  at  Tivoli,  so  elegantly  propor- 
tioned that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  ^ 
of  Roman  workmanship ;  and  a  sarco- 
phagus found  at  Cometo,  and  covered 
with  reliefs  which  supply  us  with  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  funeral  rite8**^**^'>*^ 
of  the  Etruscans.     The  collection  of 
Bronze*  is  highly  interesting,  and  con- 
tinually increasing  by  tlie  addition  of 
new  objects.     The  statues  of  the  boy 
wearing  the  bulla,  found  at  Tarquinii, 
and  the  warrior  in  armour,  are  among 
the  rarest  of  its  treasures.     The  statue 
of  the  warrior  was  found  at  Todi  in 
1837  ;  his  helmet  terminates  in  a  cone ; 
and  his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beauti- 
fully worked,  bears  an  inscription  on  ^ 
the  baldric.     The  war-chariot  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  objects  in  the  col- 
lection; it  is  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  is  so  perfect,  that  doubts  of  its 
authenticity  were  long  entertained.  By 
the  side  of  tiie  car  are  fragments  of  colos- 
sal statues :  one  was  found  in  the  harbour 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  other  at  Chiusi.  ^ 
Among  the  other  objects  are  a  vringed 
Mercury,  pieces  of  body  armour,  wea- 
pons of  defence,  stamped  shields,  im-  \ 
plements  of  agriculture,  a  tripod  found 
at  Vulci^  sacrificial  altars,  nousebold 
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utensils,  &c.  Two  cabinets  are  filled 
with  minor  collecticHis,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  bronze 
idols  found  at  Csere;  comic  masks; 
strigils,  or  scrapers  used  in  the  baths ; 
•pecchj,  or  looking-glasses,  &c.  Many 
of  the  latter  are  highly  polished,  some 
are  gilt  on  the  reverse,  and  others  are 
ornamented  with  engraved  figures  or 
inscriptions.  The  stamped  clay-pieces, 
with  spots,  supposed -to  be  Etruscan 
money,  are  not  the  least  remarkable. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  poly- 
gonal table,  divided  into  compartments, 
and  revolving  on  a  pivot  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors.  These  compart- 
ments are  covered  with  glass,  and  con- 
tain a  miscellaneous  collection  of  gold 
ornaments,  more  varied  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
formed.  The  extent  of  the  collection 
is  less  remarkable  than  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  workmanship.  The 
gold  and  silver  filagrees  of  Genoa,  the 
gold  chains  of  Venice  and  Trichino- 
poly,  do  not  excel  them  in  minuteness 
of  execution,  and  rarely  approach  them 
in  taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female 
ornaments  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  might  be  worn  as  novelties  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe.  Nearly  all 
diese  surprising  specimens  of  ancient 
art  were  found  in  the  sepulchres.  In 
one  compartment  are  wreaths  for  the 
head,  chaplets  for  the  priests  and  ms^is- 
f  trates,  and  bands  for  the  female  bead- 
dress;  some  are  simple  fillets,  while 
others  are  composed  of  leaves  of  ivy, 
myrtle,  and  olive.  In  other  compart- 
ments are  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
earrings,  and  armlets  of  solid  gold,  in 
every  variety  of  pattern ;  many  of  them 
are  elastic,  and  the  greater  munber 
are  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either 
single  or  coiled.  The  bullae,  or  amu- 
lets worn  on  the  breast,  are  of  large 
size,  and  elaborately  worked.  The 
i  rings  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  are 
set  with  jewels,  others  are  jointed, 
others  are  simply  composed  of  scarabsei 
set  on  a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even 
more  varied  in  their  patterns;  some 
consist  of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold, 
^        while  others  are  in  the  form  of  a  ram's 


bead,  a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The 
fibulsB  for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains 
for  the  neck,  the  gold  lace,  &c.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.  But  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  room 
are  those  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Caere,  and  recently  in  the  possession  of 
General  Galassi.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  is  a  stamped  breastplate  of 
solid  gold,  with  fibulae  of  the  most  ela- 
borate description,  wrought  with  con- 
summate skill.  The  other  objects  from 
the  same  tomb  consist  of  stamped 
shields,  terra-cotta  and  other  images, 
the  wheels  of  a  sepulchral  car,  a  bronze  - 
bier,  a  tripod,  and  a  singular  alphabet 
of  terra-cotta,  arranged  in  single  letters 
and  in  syllables.  A  dark  passage  leads 
from  this  room  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
Tomb»y  in  which  are  preserved  faithful 
copies  of  the  paintings  discovered  in 
the  sepulchres,  and  which  lose  their 
colours  soon  after  they  are  exposed  to 
the  light :  the  subjects  are  nearly  all 
taken  from  the  tombs  at  Tarquinii  ; 
they  do  not  give  the  complete  series  of 
any  single  tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of 
the  choicest  subjects  which  have  yet 
been  found.  As  the  originals  are  fast 
perishing,  these  copies  are  of  great 
value  as  studies  of  costume  and  do- 
mestic manners.  The  details  of  each 
picture,  when  regarded  in  this  light 
are  of  exceeding  interest;  in  one  we 
have  all  the  particulars  of  a  boar-hunt, 
with  huntsmen  in  full  costume  ;  in 
another  we  have  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prize,  and  all  the 
anxiety  of  the  start ;  in  another  is  re- 
pesented  a  death- bed  scene  of  touching 
interest,  copied  from  the  Camera  del 
Morto  at  Tarquinii ;  in  others  are  seen 
various  dances,  games,  and  religious 
ceremonies.  A  small  room  adjoining 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  fac-simile  of  an 
unpainted  tomb ;  it  is  entered  by  a  low 
door,  exactly  copied  from  the  origi- 
nal,  and  is  divided  in  the  interior  into 
two  vaulted  chambers;  the  sarcopha- 
gus stands  in  the  usual  position  on  one 
side,  while  the  walls  are  hung  with 
i,taKze,and  other  sepulchral  objects. 
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T%€  GaUny  of  ike  Vases  and  Tazxe, 
fonnerly  distributed  in  a  number  of 
small  apartments,  is  a  complete  field 
of  study  ;  days  and  weeks  might  be 
spent  in  the  mere  examination  of  the 
subjects  represented.  It  contains  a  col- 
lection of  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  the 
elegant  forms  of  Mi^;na  Grecia  and 
Campania  contrasting  with  the  pecu- 
liar outlines  of  those  which  belong 
more  especially  to  Etruria.  On  one 
side  are  the  light  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphynxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we 
trace  Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  ori- 
gin. In  another  part  we  see  the  pure 
red  vases  with  black  figures,  marking 
the  most  ancient  period  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  independently  of  Egyptian 
influence :  m  another  are  the  exam- 
ples in  which  the  manufacture  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  and  combined 
them  with  a  grace  and  power  of  expres- 
sion unattainable  in  the  earlier  manu- 
facture. The  black  vases  of  Volterra 
with  black  reliefs,  and  the  red  vases  of 
Arezzo  with  red  reliefs,  may  also  be 
recognised.  The  collection  of  Tazze 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the 
museum:  it  contains  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  the  highest  rarity  and  beauty, 
many  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form,  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  chosen.  Two 
of  the  most  beautiful  had  been  mended 
when  discovered,  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subjects 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome  of 
ancient  mythology ;  we  recognise  most 
of  the  deities  with  their  symbols,  and 
several  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  siege  of  Thebes. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  whole  col- 
lection is  the  series  called  the  Tazze 
Argonautichey  illustrating  the  continu- 
ous history  of  the  Argonautic  Expe- 
dition. We  may  here  trace  every  suc- 
cessive stage  of  that  celebrated  expe- 
dition, from  the  first  preparations  for 


the  voyage  to  the  final  inteqiosition  of 
Minerva  in  saving  Jason  from  the  dra- 
gon. Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  these  representations,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  a  more  interesting  subject  fcnr 
the  engraver,  both  as  a  specimen  of 
Etruscan  art,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  of 
classical  mythology.  In  this  hall  is 
a  bust  of  the  enlightened  pontiff  by 
whom  this  museum  was  created :  it  is 
a  good  work  of  Cav.  Fabris,  the  present 
director  of  the  museum. 

The  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Grego- 
rian Museum  is  inferior  in  importance  V 
to  the  Etruscan,  but  if  continued  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  commenced, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  in  enabling  him  to  connect  die 
arts  of  Etruria  with  those  of  Egypt. 

Gfallery  of  the  Candelabra,  an  impos- 
ing hall,  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  length, 
built  by  Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of 
Simonetti,  and  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  antique  candelabra, 
columns,  statues,  &c.,  arranged  in  six 
compartments.  Nearly  all  these  objects 
explain  themselves  without  the  fatigue 
of  a  particular  description,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  following  as 
the  most  remarkable : — Compartment  I. 
—2.  ChUdren  with  birds'  nests.  14.  A- 
hawk,  in  black  basalt  Compartment 
II. — 3.  A  satyr,  with  Pan  extracting 
a  thorn  from  his  foot.  9.  Diana  dt 
Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  villa.  29.  A  " 
sepulchral  altar  with  bas-reliefs,  the  — - 
genii  of  Death,  &c.  34, 35.  Sarcophagi 
with  the  history  of  Orestes  and  Clytem-  ^^^ 
iiestra,  and  the  story  of  Protesilaus. 
Compartment  III. — In  this  division  are 
arranged  all  the  objects  found  at  Tor 
Maraucio,  on  the  farm  of  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais,  who  presented  them  to  the 
museum,  as  we  read  in  an  inscription 
placed  here  to  record  the  donation. 
The  triple  Hermes  of  Bacchus,  Libera, 
and  Mercury,  with  reliefs  of  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  Apollo,  and  other  divinities, 
is  the  most  interesting  object  Cewn- 
partment  IV. — 12.  Sarcophagus  with 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  35-37.  The 
geniua  of  Death.  43.  The  beautiful 
group  of  the  boy  struggling  with  the 
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goose :  a  repetition  of  this  subject,  but 
far  inferior,  is  in  the  Capitol.  36.  Sar- 
cophagus with  bas-reliefs  representing 
Diana  slaying  the  children  of  Niobe. 
Compartment  V. — I.  Statue  of  a  female 
runner  in  tiie  public  games.  3.  Ne- 
mesis, from  Hadrian's  villa.  8.  Statue 
of  a  comedian.  Compartment  VI. — 
6.  Sarcophagus  with  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion.  10.  Ganymede.  15.  A  shepherd. 
17.  A  milestone  with  an  inscription. 

Gallery  of  Maps. — ^This  fine  hall, 
420  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps,  painted  in 
fresco  in  1581  by  Padre  Ignazio  Danti, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Alatri.  Tliey 
are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrations  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
riod. Those  of  the  Italian  provinces 
are  particularly  valuable  in  relation  to 
local  boundaries.  The  painted  roof  is 
not  so  much  noticed  as  it  deserves. 

LiBBABT. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  founded  by  Nicho- 
las V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to  his 
new  palace  the  manuscripts  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  Lateran  by  St. 
Hilary  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas  V. 
is  said  to  have  contained  9000  MSS., 
but  many  of  them  were  dispersed  by  his 
successor  Calixtus  III.  (Borgia).  These 
losses  were  not  repaired  until  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.  (della  Rovere),  whose 
zeal  in  restoring  and  augmenting  the 
library  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  and  by 
Platina,  who  was  appointed  its  librarian 
about  1480.  The  present  building  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  \  .  in  1588,  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana,  a  new  apartment 
having  become  necessary  to  receive  the 
collections  made  by  his  three  immediate 
predecessors,  and  particularly  by  Leo 
X.,  who  had  sent  agents  into  distant 
countries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes  was 
aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other  im- 
portant collections.  The  first  was  that 
of  the  famous  Fulvius  Ursinus  in  1600, 
followed  by  the  valuable  collections  of 


the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin  and  2160  Greek. 
The  Palatine  library,  belonging  to  the 
elector  palatine,  captured  at  Heidelberg 
by  Tilly,  and  presented  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory XV.  in  1621  by  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  the  next  accession ;  it 
contained  2388  MSS.,  1956  of  which 
were  Latin  and  432  Greek.  In  1626 
the  Vatican  received  the  library  of  Ur- 
bino,  founded  by  Duke  Federigo,  whose 
passion  for  books  was  so  great,  that  at 
the  taking  of  Volterra  in  1472,  he  re- 
served nothing  but  a  Hebrew  Bible  for 
his  own  share  of  the  spoil.  This  collec- 
tion  enriched  the  Vatican  with  1711 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  In  1690  the 
Bibliotheca  Alexaudrina,  the  collection 
of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  ])as8ed 
into  the  library ;  it  comprehended  all 
the  valuable  treasures  taken  by  her 
father  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague, 
Wurtzburg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted 
to  2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  La- 
tin and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in 
the  beginning  oi  the  last  century  pre- 
sented 55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collec- 
tion; and  in  1746  it  received  the  splen- 
did library  of  the  Ottoboni  family, 
containing  3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391 
were  Latin  and  474  Greek.  About  the 
same  time  it  was  augmented  by  266 
MSS.  from  the  library  of  the  Marquis 
Capponi.  The  last  addition  of  import- 
ance was  that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from 
the  con  ventof  S.  Basilic  at  Grotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815,  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt, 
applied  to  Pius  VII.  for  the  restoration 
of  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  had 
been  plundered  from  the  Heidelberg 
library  by  Tilly.  A  more  favourable 
moment  for  this  request  could  not  have 
been  chosen:  the  service  rendered  to 
the  church  by  the  restoration  of  the 
pope  to  his  throne  was  acknowledged 
by  that  enlightened  and  virtuous  pontiff 
on  all  occasions ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  request  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  restora- 
tion of  many  MSS.  of  great  importance 
to  the  German  scholar  and  historian. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Vatican  Library 
contains  in  the  Oriental  collection  590 
Hebrew,  787  Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71 
^thiopic,  459  Syriac,  64  Turkish,  65 
Persian,  1  Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2 
Iberian,  22  Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18 
Sclavonic  Manuscripts.  The  amount 
c^  the  whole  collection  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  manuscripts  is  23,580,  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  printed  books  is  not  more  than 
30,000,  though  it  has  been  loosely  stated 
at  100,000  volumes.  The  library  is 
open  daily  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess,  which 
begins  on  the  I6th  of  June  and  continues 
until  November.  On  Thursdays  and 
on  feast-days  it  is  always  closed.  The 
fee  to  the  custode  for  a  party  is  from 
five  to  ten  pauls. 

The  Entrastce  Hall  contains  in  a  glass 
case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  ad- 
joining room,  called  the  Chamber  of 
the  Scribes,  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  cardinal  librarians.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Paul  Brill  and  Marco  di 
rirenze. 

The  Great  Hall,  which  forms  the 
chief  body  of  the  library,  is  divided  by 
pilasters  into  two  portions,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  Scipione  Caje- 
tani,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Nebbia,  and 
other  artists,  representing  the  history  of 
the  library,  the  general  councils  of  the 
church,  and  the  buildings  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  From  this  we  enter  tlie  im- 
mense double  gaUery^  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  books ;  these  are  shut  with  close 
doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might  walk 
through  the  entire  suite  of  apartments, 
and  have  no  suspicion  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  literary  treasures 
in  the  world.  In  this  respect  the  Vati- 
can Library  contrasts  disadvantageously 
with  the  imposing  halls  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  everything  tends  to 
sustain  the  literary  air  which  we  in- 
stinctively look  for  in  a  library ;  here 
nothmg  meets  the  eye  but  bright  fres- 
coes and  Btruscan  vases,  and  the  effect 


which  might  be  produced  by  tiie  appear- 
ance of  the  booKs  is  entirely  lost.  Od 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  ball  is  aa 
old  Rmuian  Calendar  on  wood.  A  more 
interesting  object  is  the  Sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  containing  the  winding 
sheet  of  Asbestus,  found  about  two  milM 
beyond  the  Porta  MaggicMre.  Two  fine 
tables  of  granite  suppoicted  by  broBBe 
figures,  and  a  beautiAil  spiral  colunm 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

The  GallerieMcotktaJn  the  presses  with 
the  manuscripts.  In  the  le/t  gallery 
are  the  sitting  statues  of  Aristides  the 
sophist  of  the  second  coitury,  aod  of 
St.  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Porto  io  the 
third  century,  seated  in  the  pastoral 
chair,  on  which  is  engraved  the  cele- 
brated Paschal  Calendar,  composed  to 
combat  the  heresy  of  those  Cnristiant 
who  observed  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews :  it  was  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  S.  Lorenzo.  At  the  end 
of  this  gallery  is  the  Mtueum  of  CkrU' 
Han  Antiquities,  containing  an  interert- 
ing  collection  of  lamps,  paintings,  glass 
vessels,  gems,  personal  ornaments,  and 
other  relics  of  the  early  Christians, 
found  in  the  catacombs.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  collections  is  that  in 
the  second  press,  containing  tiie  different 
instruments  of  torture  by  which  many 
of  the  early  Christians  suffered  martyr- 
dom. The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  wef« 
taken  from  the  sarcophagi  in  the  cata- 
combs ;  they  are  highly  interesting,  not 
only  as  examples  of  christian  art,  bat 
as  illustrations  of  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  symbol- 
ical of  the  consolations  of  Christianity 
in  relation  to  death  and  sin ;  the  history 
of  Moses  and  of  Jonas  and  the  miracles 
of  the  Saviour  are  the  most  remarkable 
subjects.  Among  the  other  collections 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  chris- 
tian symbols,  carvings  in  ivory,  and 
other  objects  which  scarcely  requirt 
enumeration.  In  the  fourteenth  prea 
is  the  Diptychon  Rambonense  of  AgiU 
trude,  wife  of  Guido  da  Spoleto,  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  Italian  art  of  the  mnttk 
century.  A  portrait  of  Charlanagne  m 
fresco  is  not  less  intefesting>  and  pro* 
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bably  a  century  older.  The  iron  ar- 
mour of  the  C5onstable  de  Bourbon, 
whose  sword  is  preserved  in  the  Roman 
college,  is  a  melancholy  record  of  the 
cruel  pillage  which  desolated  Rome 
more  than  all  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, neither  sparing  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  nor  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  revival.  The  armour  of 
such  a  man  seems  strangely  placed  in 
the  Vatican  which  he  so  barbarously 
plundered.  The  next  chamber,  called 
the  Stanza  de  Papiri,  contains  a  valu- 
able series  of  diplomas  and  charters 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century, 
^d  is  remarkable  for  its  historical  fres- 
.'Coes  by  Mengs.  The  beautiful  cande- 
v'  labra  of  Sevres  china  were  presented  to 
Pius  VII.  by  Napoleon.  The  apart- 
ments beyond  this  contain  printed  books, 
mn  invaluable  series  of  illustrated  works, 
a  collection  of  Byzantine  and  early  Ita- 
lian paintings,  the  library  of  works  on 
art  formed  by  Cicognara,  and  the  cabi- 
net of  medals.  The  cabinet  of  ancient 
and  modem  engravings,  begun  by  Pius 
VI.,  and  completed  by  Pius  VII.,  has 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Guido.  Another 
room  adjoining  contains  a  curious  col- 
lection of  objects  in  terra-cotta,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  arranged 
and  presented  by  Cajetano  Marini. 

The  right  Gallery  contains  the  presses 
with  the  printed  books,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  frescoes  illustrating  the 
history  of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  con- 
tains a  small  museum  of  profane  anti- 
quities in  bronze,  ivory,  glass,  &c.,  con- 
sisthig  principally  of  lamps,  vases,  and 
personad  ornaments.  The  most  curious 
remains  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Csesar's 
vilU  on  the  lake  of  Nemi,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  timbers  of  an  ancient 
vessel.     (See  Route  41.) 

The  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following : — The 
BihU  of  the  Mtxth  century,  in  capital 
letters,  containing  the  oldest  version  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  first  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  The  Virgil 
of  the  fourth  ur  fifth  century,  in  capital 
letters,  with  fifty  miniatures,  including 
a  portrait  of  Virgil,  well  known  by  the 


engravings  of  Santo  Bartoli.  The  Te- 
rence of  the  ninth  century,  with  minia- 
tures. These  versions  of  Virgil  and 
Terence  were  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo,  and  passed  with  its  other  col- 
lections into  the  ducal  library  of  Ur- 
bino :  the  Terence  was  presented  to  his 
father,  Bernardo  Bembo,  by  Porcello 
Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan  poet.  A 
Terence  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
the  oldest  known.  FragmentM  of  a 
Firgil  of  the  twelfth  century.  Cicero 
de  Republica,  the  celebrated  palimpsest 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  under  a 
version  of  St.  Augustin's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms.  The  Palimpsest  of 
Itivy,  Lib,  91,  from  the  library  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  Pbt- 
torch  from  the  same  collection,  with 
notes  by  Grotius.  The  Seneca  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  commentaries 
by  Triveth,  an  English  contemporary 
scholar,  from  the  library  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  A  Pliny,  with  interesting 
figures  of  animals.  The  Menologia 
Graca,  or  Greek  calendar  of  the  tenth 
century,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Basil ; 
a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art,  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  representations 
of  basilicas,  monasteries,  and  martyr- 
doms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest;  the 
latter  is  from  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, written  in  gold,  presented  to  In- 
nocent VIII.  by  Charlotte,  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  richly  illuminated,  for  which 
the  Jews  of  Venice  ofiered  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  with  miniatures  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Niccold  da  Bologna. 
THie  Breviary  of  Matthias  Corvinus  of 
the  year  1490,  beautifully  written  and 
illuminated,  from  the  Urbino  library. 
The  Parchment  Scroll  of  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  seventh  century,  32  feet  long, 
with  miniatures  of  the  history  ofJothua* 
The  Offlcium  Mortis,  with  beautiful 
miniatures.    The  Codex  Mexicamts,  a 
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calendar  of  immeuse  length.  The  au- 
tograph copy  of  the  De  Sacramenti»  of 
Henry  FllJ.y  with  the  inscription  on 
the  last  page, 

'  •  Anglorom  rex  Henriciu,  Leo  Becime.  mittit 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  teste  et  amieitie." 

The  Lettert  of  Henry  Fill,  to  Amte 
Boleyny  seventeen  in  number  ;  nine  are 
in  French,  and  eight  in  English.  The 
Dante  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  mi- 
niatures by  Giulio  Clovio,  the  friend  of 
Annibale  Caro,  and  pupil  of  Giulio 
Romano,  from  the  Urbmo  library.  The 
Dante  del  Boccaccio,  in  the  handwriting 
,  of  Boccaccio,  with  notes  said  to  be  by 
Petrarch.  Tatao't  Autographs,  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  Oerusalemmey  written  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino ;  and  several  of  his  Etmyt 
and  Dialogues.  Petrarch^*  Autographs, 
including  the  Bime.  The  Latin  poem 
of  Donizo,  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  with  her  full-length  portrait, 
and  several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Gregory  VII.,  &c.  The 
Life  of  Francesco  Maria  and  of  Federigo 
di  MontefeUroy  dukes  of  Urbino,  with  mi- 
niatures, by  Giulio  Clovio.  The  auto- 
graph copy  of  the  Annals  of  Cardinal 
Baronius,  in  twelve  volumes.  The  Trea- 
tise of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  on 
Hawking,  from  the  Heidelberg  library. 
Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  Christian  Cats- 
chisntt  translated  into  Grerman  by  Me- 
lancthon,  1556. 

Among  the  printed  books  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  copies  of  prin- 
ceps  editions,  and  others  which  have 
acquired  celebrity  from  their  extreme 
rarity.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  following : — ^The  Epistles  of  St. 
Jerome,  printed  at  Rome  in  1468 ;  only 
two  other  copies  are  known.  The  prin- 
ceps  edition  of  Aukts  Oellius :  only  two 
other  copies  of  this  valuable  edition  are 
known ;  it  bears  the  imprint  of  Rome, 
1469.  'the  Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Xinunes 
(1514-17);  only  three  other  copies 
Known.  One  of  fiie  three  known  copies 
oi  Henry  Fill,  on  the  Seven  Sacraments, 


printed  at  London  in  1501.  The  Aldine 
Greek  Bible  of  1518 ;  and  the  Arabic 
Bible  printed  at  Rome  in  1671. 

Manufactory  <f  Jfowici.-i— Travellers 
who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mo- 
saics of  St  Peter's  should  visit,  before 
they  leave  the  Vatican,  the  interesting 
studio  in  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured. It  is  a  large  establishment,  moet 
ably  directed  by  Camuccini,  whose 
obliging  attentions  in  afi'ording  every 
facility  to  strangers  are  worthy  of  great 
praise,  and  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  diis  distin- 
guished painter.  The  number  of  ena- 
mels of  diflTerent  tints  preserved  for  the 
{purposes  of  the  works  amounts  to  no 
ess  than  10,000.  The  manufacture  is 
by  no  means  so  mechanical  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed :  great  knowledge  of  art, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  different 
schools,  is  requisite  to  do  justice  to  die 
subjects  which  are  thus  mvested  with 
immortality ;  and  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occupied  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  in  execution. 

Gardens  of  the  Fatican. — ^Few  trave- 
lers visit  these  interesting  gardens,^ 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known  to 
the  English  tourist.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  they  acquired  some  cele- 
brity as  the  place  where  that  estimable 
pontiff  received  the  English  ladies 
whom  he  honoured  with  an  audience. 
The  first  portion  to  be  noticed  is  that 
called  the  Giardino  delta  Pigna,  begun 
by  Nicholas  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Ju- 
lius II.  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
who  constructed  the  four  facades.  In 
front  of  the  principal  fa^de  is  a  large 
niche,  containing  the  two  l»:onze  pea- 
cocks and  the  colossal  pine-apple,  11 
feet  high,  found  in  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  and  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  building.  The  Casino  del  Papa, 
built  by  Pius  IV.  from  the  designs  of 
Pirro  Ligorio,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant villas  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  paintings  by  Baroccio,  Federigo 
Zuccari,  and  Santi  di  Titi,  and  has  a 
beautiful    fountain    which    pours    its 
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waters-  into  a  basin  of  pavonazzetto, 
adorned  with  antique  groups  of  chil- 
dren riding  on  a  dolphin.  Among  its 
antiquities  is  BXk  interesting  series  of 
bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  collected  by 
Canova.  The  most  interesting  frag- 
ment of  ancient  architecture  in  the 
gardens  is  the  pedestal  of  the  Column 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  on  Monte 
<Ditorio  in  1709,  and  removed  to  this 
spot  after  the  ineffectual  attempt  of 
Fontana  to  raise  the  shaft,  which  was 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  This 
pedestal  is  1 1  feet  high  and  12  broad, 
and  is  ornamented  with  alto-reliefs, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  funeral  games, 
allegorical  figures  of  Rome,  and  a  ge- 
nius holding  an  obelisk.  The  inscrip- 
tion has  b^n  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  column  at  p.  299. 

The  Capitol. 

The  great  square  of  palaces  which 
now  occupies  the  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  under  the  name  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoffiio,  was  built  by 
Paul  III.  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  effect  as  we  approach 
it  from  the  Corso  is  imposing,  al- 
though it  has  little  in  accordance  with 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  steps  a 
cordoni  was  opened  in  1536  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  steps  are  two 
Egyptian  lionesses,  in  basalt,  brought 
here  from  the  church  of  S.  Stetano  in 
Cacco,  near  the  Collegio  Romano,  by 
Paul  IV.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ^e  lions  of  basalt  at 
whose  base  Rienzi  fell.  On  the  summit 
of  the  steps,  at  the  angles  of  the  balus- 
trades, are  two  colossal  statues,  in  Pen- 
telic  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
standing  by  the  side  of  their  horses  : 
they  were  found  in  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Near 
these,  on  the  balustrade,  are  the  cele- 
brated marble  sculptures  called  errone- 
ously the  Trophies  of  Marius.  We  have 
already  noticed  this  misnomer  in  the 
description  of  the  fountain  where  these 
sculptures  were    discovered   (p.  325), 


Their  style  of  art  conclusively  proves 
that  they  are  imperial  works ;  Winck- 
elmann  referred  them  to  the  time  of 
Domitian,  and  recent  antiquaries  have 
even  assigned  to  them  so  late  a  date  as 
that  of  Septimius  Severus,  though  the 
excellent  workmanship  evidently  be- 
speaks a  much  earlier  period  of  art. 
Near  these  are  the  statues  of  Constan-^ 
tine  and  his  son,  found  in  the  baths  on* 
the  Quirinal.  On  the  right  of  the 
ascent,  at  the  extremity  of  the  balus- 
trade, is  the  celebrated  Cohtmna  Milii- . 
aria^  the  milestone  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva,  which  marked  the  first  mile  of 
tlie  Appian  Way :  it  was  found  in 
1584  m  the  Vigna  Naro,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano. 
The  corresponding  column  on  the  left 
balustrade  sustains  an  antique  ball, 
said  by  tradition  to  be  that  wnich  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Trajan,  and  was  held 
by  the  colossal  statue  which  stood  on 
the  summit  of  his  historical  column 
Tp.  301).  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine, 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of  art, 
since  it  was  this  circumstance  alone 
which  preserved  it  from  destruction. 
It  first  stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  it  was  then  placed  in  front  of 
the  Lateran,  and  was  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent position  by  Michael  Angelo  in 
1538.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  mar- 
ble made  out  of  a  single  block  of  an 
architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan. It  is  the  only  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  art,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  finest  equestrian  statue 
in  existence.  It  was  originally  gilt,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  traces  still  visible 
on  the  horse's  head.  The  admiration  of 
Mic.hael  Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well 
known  ;  it  is  related  that  he  said  to  the 
horse  Cammina,  and  declared  that  its 
action  was  full  of  life.  So  highly  is  it 
prized,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cus- 
tode  del  Cavallo,  at  a  salary  of  ten 
scudi  a  month.    It  was  found  near  St 
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John  Lateran,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
is  annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of 
that  basilica  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  belongs  to  them.  While  the  statue 
stood  in  front  of  the  Lateran  in  1347, 
it  played  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
joicings which  celebrated  Rienzi's  ele- 
vation to  the  rauk  of  tribune.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  wine  was  made  to 
run  out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of 
the  other. 

On,  the  three  sides  of  the  piazza  are 
the  three  separate  buildings  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Most  critics  find 
fault  with  the  architecture  as  being  too 
much  broken  into  details ;  while  others 
praise  the  general  design,  and  contend 
that  the  great  defect  is  tiie  want  of  cha- 
racter in  the  central  mass,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  side  buildings  so  as 
to  make  them  appear  shorter  than  they 
really  are.  The  large  windows  in  the 
side  fronts,  inserted  by  Giacomo  del 
Duca,  the  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
greatly  injure  the  unity  of  the  plan. 
The  central  building  is  the  palace  of 
the  Senator;  that  on  the  right  is  the 
palace  of  the  Couservatori ;  that  on  the 
left  is  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

Palace  op  the  Senatob, 
Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Tabularium,  as  a  fortified  place  for 
the  residence  of  the  Senator.  The  facade 
was  ornamented  by  Michael  Angelo 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  made  to 
harmonise  with  his  new  palaces.  In 
front  it  is  ascended  by  a  double  row  of 
steps.  At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain 
constructed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  orna- 
mented with  tliree  statues :  that  in  the 
centre  is  Minerva,  a  fine  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble  with  porphyry  drapery, 
found  at  Cora,  and  commonly  called 
the  statue  of  Rome  triumphant;  the 
two  others  are  colossal  figures  of  river 
gods,  in  Parian  marble,  representing  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber,  found  in  the  Co- 
lonna  Gardens,  and  referred  by  Nibby 
to  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The 
principal  apartment  in  this  palace  is 
the  hall  in  which  the  Senator  holds  his 
court :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 


Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
as  Senator  of  Rome  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  upper  rooms  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Lincei  hold  their  meetings. 
From  this  we  may  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Tower,  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  instructive  views  of  Rome,  de- 
scribed in  detail  at  p.  263.  The  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Pata- 
rina,  captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  pope  and  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
nival. The  city  prisons  occupy  the 
base  of  the  palace :  in  the  passages 
leading  to  them  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  substructions  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  of  the  Tabularium  have  beeu 
discovered  (p.  273). 

[The  museums  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  are  open  to  the  public  on  the 
same  days  as  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican,  viz.,  on  Mondays  and  Thiu»- 
days,  from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  hour, 
according  to  Roman  time ;  so  that  the 
hour  of  opening  varies  with  the  season 
from  noon  to  3  p.m.  They  remain 
open  for  four  hours.  Admission  at  other 
times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  fee  to  the 
custode.] 

Palace  of  the  Conservatobi,  ' 
On  the  south  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of  ^ 
Busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  the  Bronze  Wol  f,  &c.  Under  the 
arcade  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  only  statue 
of  the  emperor  which  is  recognised  as 
authentic.  On  the  left  is  a  statue  of 
Augustus  in  a  military  dress,  with  the 
rostrum  of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal,  an 
allusion  prol^bly  to  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.     In  different  parts  of  the  court 

are  several    interesting  fragments  :    a ^ 

colossal  marble  head  of  Domitian  ;  the 
cippus  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germani- 
cus ;  two  fragments  of  porphyry  columnf 
found  in  the  basilica  of  Constantine; 
the  fine  group  of  the  lion  attacking  a 
horse,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Almo»  ^^ 
remarkable  for  its  fine  workmanship  and 
for  the  restorations  of  Michael  Angelo  i 
a  hand  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze  '^^ 
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statue,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  statue  of  Commodus.  This 
bead  has  been  identified  by  some  anti- 

Squaries  with  that  which  Commodus 
Aced  on  the  colossus  of  Nero;  but 
ardini  has  disposed  of  this  theory  by 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  statue  of 
Nero  was  of  marble  :  he  considers  that 
it  more  probably  belonged  to  the  bronze 

'statue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  the 
Palatine  library.  Winckelmann  also 
doubts  whether  it  is  the  head  of  Com- 
modus. In  the  back  part  of  the  court 
are  the  statue  of  Rome  triumphant; 
the  keystone  of  .the  Arch  of  Trajan,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  a  captured  province,  pro- 
bably Dacia ;  the  two  captive  kings,  in 
grey  marble,  of  the  time  of  Pompey ; 

.  and  the  Egyptian  statues  of  Ptolemy 
l^hiladelphus  and  ArsinoS,  with  hiero- 
glyphics on  their  backs.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  another  colossal  statue,  in  mar- 
ble,  are  interesting  fragments ;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  head 
of  Domitian  described  above,  but  they 
differ  from  it  both  in  workmanship  and 
proportion. 

Protomoteca,  a  suite  of  eight  rooms 
presented  to  the  Arcadian  Academy  by 
Leo  XII.  They  contain  a  series  of 
busts  of  illustrious  personages,  includ- 
ing those  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
cornice  of  the  Pantheon.  I.  In  this 
room  are  suspended  the  regulations  of 
Pius  VII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  temple  of  fame. 
The  six  busts  preserved  here  are  those 
of  eminent  foreigners,  which  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon  among  the  native  wor- 
thies, on  the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at  Rome 
to  the  honour  of  naturalised  Italians : 
they  are  those  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  Ra- 
phael Mengs,  Winckelmann,  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  d'Agincourt,  and  Joseph 
Suv^e,  director  of  the  French  Academy. 
II.,  containing  the  busts  of  celebrated 
artists  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  executed  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  Canova.  Among  them  are 
Bmnelleschi,  Niccold  di  Pisa,  and  Gi- 
otto, by  Akgsandro  cTEste  ;  Orcagna,  by 
Laboureur;  Massaccio,  and  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  by  Carh  Finelli;  Beato  An- 


gelico  da  Fiesole,  by  Bigliotchi;  Dona- 
tello,  by  Ceccarini.  III.  The  bust  of 
Pius  VII.,  by  Canova,  Busts  of  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Raphael,  were  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Canova.  Among  them  are  Titian,  Mi* 
chael  Angelo,  and  Bramante,  by  Alet* 
tandro  d'Ette  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Correggio,  by  A&acini;  Palladio,  by 
BigUoschi;  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  San  Michele  the  archi- 
tect, by  Domenico  Manera ;  Andrea 
Mantegna,  by  Rainaldi ;  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  by  Pierantoni;  Perugino,  by 
RcUmondo  Trentanove;  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to,  by  Antonio  cT  Este;  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver,  by 
Laboureur ;  and  Raphael,  executed  at 
the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta.  IV.  Busts 
of  artists  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries :  Marchi,  the 
military  architect  and  engineer,  by 
Bigltoschi;  Giulio  Romano,  and  Dome- 
nichino,  by  Aleuatidro  d'Elste;  Cara- 
vaggio,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Ghir- 
landajo,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  by 
Laboureur  :  all  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Canova.  Annibale  Caracci,  executed 
at  the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta ;  and  the 
following,  contributed  chiefly  by  the 
families  of  the  artists  :  Marco  Benefial, 
Flaminio  Vacca,  Petino  del  Vaga,  Tad- 
deo  Zuccari,  and  Bartolommeo  Baro- 
nino.  V.  Busts  of  Pickler,  the  cele- 
brated engraver  on  gems,  by  Kevetson  ; 
Cajetano  Rapini,  and  Pietro  Bracci,  by 
Pacetti;  Camillo  Rusconi,  by  Giuseppe 
Rusconi;  Pietro  Berettini,  by  Pieran- 
ioni;  Piranesi,  by  Aleasandro  d'Esie, 
executed  at  the  cost  of  Canova.  VI. 
Busts  of  em  inent  authors  and  discoverers : 
Dante,  and  Tasso,  by  Aletsandro  d^Este; 
Columbus,  by  Trentanove;  Galileo,  by 
Mantra;  Muratori,  by  TadoUm;  Tira- 
boschi,  by  Antonio  dCEate:  all  presented 
by  Canova.  Trissino,  the  poet,  by 
Giuseppe  Fahris  ;  Alfieri,  by  Memera  ; 
Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  by  FintUi ;  GJol* 
doni,  by  Biglioschi;  Metastasio,  by  Ce* 
racchi,  presented  by  Cardinal  Rimi- 
naldi ;  Annibale  Caro,  by  Antonio 
d'Este,  presented  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire ;    Bodoni,    the    celebrated 
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printer,  by  Aletsandro  eTEite ;  Aldus, 
the  printer,  by  Teresa  Benincampi ; 
Venuti,  the  antiquary,  by  Pierantoni  ; 
Morgi^ni,  the  anatomist,  by  TadoUni; 
Verri,  author  of  the  Notti  Bomane,  by 
Antonio  dP  Eate ;  Daniele  Bartoli,  by 
Barba  ;  Giobattista  Beccaria,  by  Bogli- 
am.  VII.  This  chamber  contains  the 
monument  of  Canova,  executed  by 
Fabris,  at  the  cost  of  Leo  XII.  VIII. 
Busts  of  celebrated  musicians  and  com- 
posers :  Cimarosa,  by  Canova,  pr^ented 
by  Cardinal  Consalvi ;  Antonio  Maria 
Sacchini,  presented  by  Dannery ;  Co- 
relli,  presented  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni ; 
Paisiello,  presented  by  his  sister,  and 
executed  by  Pierantoni, 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mtaircase,  Michael 
Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
''  Column,  with  the  celebrated  fiagmeut 
of  the  ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail 
to  attract  attention :  it  is  noticed  at 
length  in  the  description  of  the  column, 
at  p.  300.  On  the  staircase,  op^xwite 
the  Protomoteca,  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefs:  that  of  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being 
there  represented  as  a  marsh  (p.  273). 
The  other  reliefs  were  found  near  the 
church  of  S.  Luca  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, and  represent  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
the  walls  of  the  landing-place  are  two 
other  bas-reliefs,  representing  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  a  pedestal  reading  to  the 
people,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina, 
the  remains  of  his  triumphal  arch  in 
the  Corso,  demolished  by  Alexander 
VII. ;  they  are  interesting  fragments  of 
a  good  style  of  art. 

Hallt  of  the  ConMervaton,  not  open  to 
the  public,  but  access  is>  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  fee  to  the  custode. 

1st  room,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav,  d'ArpinOt  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Roman  kings  : 
the  finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of 
the  Sab^ies,  Numa  Pompilius  sacri- 
ficing with  the  vestals,  battle  between 
TuUus  Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Veii, 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  &c. 
The  other  objects  of  interest  are  the 
marble  statue  of  Leo  X. ;  another  of 


Urban  VIII.,  by  Bernini;  and  one  of 
Innocent  X.,  in  bronze,  by  Algardi. 

2nd  room^  painted  by  Laureii, 
with  subjects  from  the  republican  his- 
tory of  Rome :  Mutius  Scaevola  burn- 
ing his  right  hand  before  Porseua, 
Brutus  condemning  his  two  sons  to 
death,  Horatius  Cocles  on  the  Subli- 
cian  bridge,  tlie  battle  of  Lake  He- 
gillus.  The  statues  in  this  room  are 
celebrated  Roman  generals  of  modem 
times :  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Turks  at  Naupactos ;  Tom- 
maso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commando:  ' 
in  Flanders ;  and  Carlo  Barberiui,  bro- 
ther of  Urban  VIII. 

3rd  room,  painted  in  fresco  by  Da- 
niele da  VoUerra^  with  subjects  taken  ^ 
from  the  Cimbric  wars.  This  hall 
contains  the  famous  Bronze  WoJf  of  the  ^^ 
Capitoly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  the  early  arts  and  his- 
tory of  Italy. 

*'  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of 
Rome! 
She-wolf  I  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  im- 
part 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest :  —  Mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy 

wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  etherial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 
charge  forget ':" 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  mere  examination  of  the  controversies 
to  which  this  celebrated  monument  has 
given  rise.  Some  authorities  identify 
it  with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  the 
wolf  of  Cicero,  while  Winckelmann 
and  later  antiquaries  confound  the  two, 
and  describe  the  wolf  mentioned  by 
the  historian  as  the  same  which  was 
struck  with  lightning  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  The  wolf  of  Dionysius  was 
<<  an  anci^t  work  of  brass,''  standing, 
when  he  saw  it,  at  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus under  the  Palatine.  The  wolf 
of  Cicero  is  mentioned  by  the  orator 
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both  in  proge  and  verse,  in  the  Catiline 
orations,  and  in  his  poem  on  the  Con* 
aulate,  as  a  small  gilt  figure  of  Ro- 
mulus sucking  the  teats  of  a  wolf, 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
which  his  hearers  remembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  Capitol : — ^**  Tactus  est  ille 
etiam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit  Ro- 
mulus, quem  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvum  atque  lactantem,  uberibut  lu- 
piuis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis.'' — 
Catilin,  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cicero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding  still  visible  on  the  monument 
before  us,  and  the  fractures  in  the  hind 
legs  which  appear  to  have  been  caused  by 
lightning,  have  induced  the  most  judi- 
cious writers  to  regard  it  as  the  one  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  high 
antiquity :  the  workmanship  is  mani- 
festly Etruscan,  at  least  the  workman- 
ship of  the  wolf;  for  the  twins,  in  the 
opinion  of  Winckelmann,  are  modem. 
The  great  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in 
the  solution  of  the  question,  is  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements  of  the  anti- 
quaries respecting  the  precise  spot  on 
which  it  was  discovered.  It  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  follow  the 
authorities  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
reader  will  find  the  whole  question 
ably  examined  in  Sir  John  Hobhouse's 
note  to  the  passage  of  Childe  llarold 
which  we  have  quoted  above.  Jn  re- 
gard to  the  main  fact,  '4t  is,'^  he  says, 
**a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image 
was  actually  dug  up ;  and  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  marks  of  the  gilding  and 
of  the  lightning  are  a  better  argument  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf 
than  any  that  can  be  adduced  for  the 
contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate  it  is 
reasonably  selected  in  the  text  of  the 
poem  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  cer- 
tauily  the  figure,  if  not  the  very  animal, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his  beautiful 
verses : — 

"  Gemiaos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludcre  pendentespueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Muic«re  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingai.'* 


Among  the  other  objects  in  this  cham* 
ber  the  following  are  remarkable: — 
The  bronze  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
ing a  thorn  from  his  foot,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  figures  in  the  museum ; 
a  bust  of  Junius  Brutus,  a  noble  but 
somewhat  doubtful  head ;  Diana  Tri- 
formis;  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  sarco- 

Ehagus,  representing  the  gate  of  Hades 
etween  genii,  emblematical  of  the 
four  seasons,  not  older  probably  than 
the  third  century. 

4th  rounif  contauiing  the  celebrated 
Fasti  Comulares,  found  near  the  three  s. 
columns  in  the  Roman  Forum  (see 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  p.  284 ). 
These  interesting  marbles  contain  a  list 
of  all  the  consuls  and  public  officers 
from  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus :  they  are  much  mutilated,  and 
broken  into  numerous  fragments;  but 
the  inscriptions  are  still  legible,  and 
have  been  illustrated  with  great  learn- 
ing by  the  celebrated  Cav.  Borghesi  of 
San  Marino  (p.  109).  The  records 
preserved  by  these  inscriptions  have  not 
been  uniformly  kept:  after  B.C.  143 
they  become  imperfect,  several  magis- 
trates after  that  time  are  altogether 
omitted,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  tri- 
bunes is  mentioned. 

6th  room  (Hall  of  Audience),  con- 
taining a  bust  in  rosso  antico  supposed  ^ 
to  be  Appius  Claudius,  a  bust  of  Tibe- 
rius, two  bronze  ducks  said  to  have 
been  found  among  some  ruins  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  a  head  of  Medusa  by 
Bernini,  and  a  bust  of  Michael  Angela, 
said  to  be  sculptured  by  himself;  the 
head  is  bronze,  and  the  bust  white 
marble.  A  Holy  Family  in  this  room 
is  attributed  to  Oiulio  Romano  (f), 

6th  room,  ornamented  with  a  frieze 
painted  in  fresco  by  Annibale  Caracci,  ^ 
representing  the  triumphs  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  made  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Michele  from  the  designs  of  Rubens. 
The  busts  in  the  four  comers  of  this 
room  are  uncertain,  but  have  been 
called  Sappho,  Ariadne,  Poppsea  wife  ' 
of  Nero,  and  Socrates. 

7th  room,    painted    in    fresco  with     ^ 
subjects  taken  ftom  the  history  of  the 
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the  Commonion  c^  St  Jerome,  in  the 
Oallery  c^  Bologna  (p.  29>— ZXutielr 
da  Folterra.  51.  St  John  the  Bn^itvt 
— DomentcfuHO,  52.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  ^ 
an  inferior  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  in  the  Borghese  gallery. — iV, 
Ptmaim,  58.  Triumphs  of  Flora,  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre. — Carlo  Caiiatif  son  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  75.  Holy  Family. — RtAtmM^^ 
76.  Romulus  and  Remus.  Firs/  JSs- 
loanete  School,  attributed  to  Francia.  87. 
The  Madonna  throned. —CeifYiw^l^M. 
90.  Meleager,  in  chiaro-scuro. 

Second  Room* 

Pietro  da  Cortoma.  2.  Copy  of  Ra- 
phael's  Galatea.  41.  Defeat  of  Darius 
at  Arbela. — Garofah.  6.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  10.  Madonna  in  glory.  50. 
Madonna,  with  two  saints  in  glory. 
52.  The  Annunciation.  60.  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.  62.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St  John. — Lodovko  Mazm 
xolino,  9.  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tern- 
pie,  formerly  attributed  to  Lippo  Lippi. 
—Claude,  11,  12,  58.  Landscapes. — 
Gtm2o.  25.  Love.  40.£uropa.  44.  Po-^ 
lyphemus.  100.  St.  Sebastian,  a  cele- 
brated picture. — Baroccio.  33.  The  Ecce 
Homo.— Titian.  37.  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery.  43.  A  portrait  67.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ — Qiulio  Romano.  46. 
Judith,— FraBartolommeo.  47.ThePre- 
sentation  in  the  Temple. — Andrea  Sac- 
du.  48.  Holy  Family. — Jnnibale  Ca^ 
racd,  54.  St  Francis. — Bassano.  63. 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  92.  Head  of 
an  old  man. — Guercino,  65.  Sta.  Pe-"^ 
tronilla,  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece,  perhaps  the  finest  picture 
in  the  gallery  ;  it  was  formerly  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  mosaic  copy.  74.  St  Mattnew.  93w 
Augustus  and  Cleopatra.  95.  St  John 
the  Baptist. — Lodonico  Caracci.  68.  St 
Francis.  71.  Holy  Family.  89.  St 
Sebastian.  114.  Sta.  Cecilia.— CSsra* 
vaggio,  72.  Gipsey^  fortune-telling.— 
Perugino.  73.  Virgin,  Child,  and  two 
angels. — Giovanni  Bellini,  75.  St  Ber- 
nard. 82.  His  own  portrait. — Sahator 
Ro9a,  76, 86.  Landscapes.— f^€m<«/iY9). 
80.  Portrait  of  Micluiel  Angelo^  ion* 


Panic  wars,  by  Sodnma  (f) ;  thty  weie 
formerly  attributed  to  Pemgino.  The 
statues  called  Cicero  and  Virgil  are 
mere  names,  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority. 

8/A  room,  a  chapel  containing  a 
Madonna  and  Child  throned,  with  two 
adoring  angels  in  the  heavens,  by  P^- 
iuricchio,  full  of  beauty  and  expres- 
sion; the  Evangelists,  by  Caravaggio; 
the  Eternal  Father,  on  the  roof,  by  the 
iScAoo/  of  the  Caracci ;  Sta.  Cecilia,  S. 
Alexis,  S.  Eustachius,  and  B.  Luigia 
Albertoni,  by  Romanelli, 

Gallery  of  Pictures,  founded  by  Be- 
nedict XIV.  TLambatini)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Although 
more  numerous  than  the  Vatican  gal- 
lery,  it  contains  few  important  works, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lection consists  of  second-rate  and  even 
third-rate  pictures.  It  is  open  on  Mon 
days  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hours 
as  the  Museum. 

First  HaU. 

Pietro  da  Cortona.  2.  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  15.  Rape  of  the  Sabtnes, 
very  spirited.  65.  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
86.  The  Virgin  adoring  the  Saviour. — 
Garofah,  6.  Sta.  Lucia.  8.  Madonna, 
with  angels  and  four  doctors  of  the 
church.  13.  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine. 17,  19.  Two  Holy  Families. 
41.  Holy  Family,  with  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  Circumcision  at  the  back. — 
Guido.  10.  Portrait  of  himself.  11.  St 
Jerome.  70.  The  blessed  Spirit  soar- 
ing to  Paradise. — Felasquez,  18.  A  por- 
trait, finely  coloured. — Dosso  Dossi, 
35.  Christ  in  the  Temple. — Jnnibale 
Caracci.  36.  Charity.  39.  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St  Cecilia  and  a 
Carmelite  saint  40.  Another  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St  Francis. — Guer- 
cino, 38.  The  celebrated  Persian  Sibyl. 
60.  St  John  the  Baptist. — Correggio. 
43.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the 
museum  at  Naples. — Albania  44.  Ma- 
donna and  the  Saviour. — Tintoretto,  45. 
The  Magdalen.— /?ofna;iei:ft'.  46.  David 
with  the  head  of  Goliath.  67.  St  Ce- 
cilia.— Agostino  Caracci.  48.  Sketch  of 
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merly  attrilmted  to  himself. — Roma- 
neUi,  91).  Innocence  with  the  dove. — 
Domenichino,  109.  St.  Barbara,  a  half- 
length,  very  fine. — Paolo  Fer(me$e,  119. 
"The  kneeling  Magdalen.  123.  Rape 
of  Europa,  a  repetition  of  the  master- 
{Keoe  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 

The  Secret  Cabinet,  opened  only  on 
application  to  the  Director,  contains  a 
lew  fine  pictures,  which  scarcely  called 
tot  such  precautions.  They  would  not 
have  been  considered  indelicate  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  among  the  other  pic- 
tures of  the  gallery,  and  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  a  secret  cabinet  would  have 
been  avoided.  Among  them  are  the 
"Vanity  of  Titian;  tiie  Fortune  of  GtUdo, 
called  by  Lanzi  "  one  of  the  prodigies 
of  Guido's  art,'*  repeated  in  the  Berlin 
museum ;  the  Magdalen  of  Guido  ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Guercinoj  the 
cartoon  of  Giulio  Romanovs  Stoning  of 
Stephen,  in  the  church  of  San  Stefano 
at  Genoa. 

Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
The  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
piazza  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
servatori,  contains  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol.  It  was  begun  by  Clement 
XII.,  and  augmented  by  Benedict  XIV., 
Clement  XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII., 
and  Leo  XII.  It  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection, but  is  much  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican,  and  contains 
few  first-rate  works  of  sculpture.  In 
one  of  the  small  chambers  leading  out 
of  the  portico  is  the  Sarcophagus  re- 

'-cently  found  outside  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  The  bas-relief  on  the  front 
is  extremely  interesting  and  of  great 
value  as  a  work  of  art,  being  one  of 
the  finest  known  examples  of  bas- 
relief.  It  represents  the  battles  of  the 
Gauls  and  Romans.  The  Grauls  have 
cords  round  their  necks,  precisely  as  we 
Me  in  the  Dying  Gladiator :  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  that  celebrated  statue 
is  a  Gaul,  and  not  a  gladiator.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Court  is  the  colossal  re- 
cumbent statue  of  a  river  god,  well 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  Mar-' 

forio;  it  was  found  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  became  famous 


as  the  vehicle  for  the  replies  to  the  sati- 
rical witticisms  of  Pasquin  (p.  333). 
The  two  sarcophagi  found  in  the  cata- 
combs of  S.  Sebastian  are  interesting  , 
for  their  bas-reliefs.     In  the  Fettibule 
are  the  following : — 1.  Endymion  and  ' 
his  dog.     3.  Colossal  statue  of  Mi-  r 
nerva.    4.  Consular  fasces  in  bas-relief.  "^ 
4.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  u 
with  the  Hydra.    5.  Apollo.    7.  Semi-  .     ^ 
colossal  Bacchante.     9.  A  Roman  pro-  -^ 
vince  (Dacia  f),  found  near  the  Tem- 
ple of  Antoninus  Pius.     10.  Colossal  "^ '  ■  ' 
head  of  Cybele,  found   in  Hadrian's  ,-'^^^ 
villa.     17.  Twea,  mother  of  Sesostris, 
in  black   granite,  with  hieroglyphics. 
22.  The  same  in  red  granite,  of  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  both  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.    23.  Colossal  statue 
of  Diana.    25.  Polyphemus.    26.  Mer-   ' 
cury.     28.  Hadrian  in  the  sacrificial 
robes,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 
31.  Colossal  bust  of  a  warrior,  proba- v^ 
bly  Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found   on  the 
Aventine.     32.    Hercules  killing    the  -^ 
Hydra.     A  finely  draped  fragment  of  ^ 
a  female  figure  near  this  is  an  elaborate 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  porphyry;  it 
remained  for  many  years  neglected  at 
the  base  of  the  stairs  of  Aracoeli. 

Chamber  of  Canopua,  so  called  from 
the  statues  in  the  Egyptian  style,  found  ^^ 
in  the  hall  dedicated  to  Canopus  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  They  are  not  genuine 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  merely  copies, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Their  sole  in- 
terest therefore  consists  in  their  being 
illustrations  of  the  art  and  taste  of  the 
period.  The  double  hermes  of  Isis  and 
Apis  on  a  lotus  flower,  the  Isis  with  a 
head-dress  of  peacock's  feathers,  the 
Serapis  bearing  the  modius  on  his  head 
as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  the  marble 
statue  of  Anubis  with  the  dog's  head, 
and  the  fine  head  of  Hadrian,  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

Hall  of  Imcriptions,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  imperial  and  consular  in- 
scriptions, 122  in  number,  from  Tibe- 
rius to  Theodosius.  The  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  this  hall  are  the  square  ^ 
altar  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  bas-re- 
liefs in  the  oldest  style  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  labours  of  H 
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cules,  found  at  Albano ;  and  the  funeral 
altar  of  T.  Statilius  Aper,  measurer  of 
the  public  buildings,  with  bas-reliefs, 
in  which  the  trowel,  the  compasses,  the 
plummet,  the  foot,  and  various  instru- 
ments of  his  business  are  introduced. 
They  show  that  the  ancient  Roman  foot 
was  not  quite  twelve  English  inches 
(11.69). 

\^ ,  Hallo/ the  Sarcophagust  bo  called  from 
the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Pentelic  marble, 
celebrated  for  its  bas-relief  representing 
the  history  of  Achilles.  The  subject  of 
the  principal  front  is  the  quarrel  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  sides,  is  the  departure 
of  Achilles  from  Scyros;  and  of  the 
other,  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Patroclus.  At  the  bacK  is  a  fine 
relief  of  Priam  interceding  for  the  body 
of  Hector.  This  interesting  sarcophagus 
was  found  in  the  remarkable  tumvdus 
called  the  Monte  del  Grano,  on  the 
road  to  Frascati,  three  miles  from  the 
gate  of  S.  Giovanni.  The  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British. 
Museum,  was  found  in  it.  The  two 
figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus 
were  formerly  supposed  to  represent 
Alexander  Severus  and  Mammea  his 
mother;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by 
the  modern  authorities.     4.  Mosaic  re- 

■  presenting  Hercules  conquered  by  Love, 
found  at  Porto  d*Anzo.     11.  Sitting 

^  statue  of  Pluto  with  Cerberus,  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Titus. 

Staircase. — On  the  walls  of  the  stair- 
^^  case  are  the  celebrated  fragments  of  the 
Pianta  Capifolinaj  the  plan  of  Rome  in 
white  marble,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Remus  in  the  Roman  Forum  (p.  289), 
and  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  or  Caracalla.  These  frag- 
ments, in  twenty-six  compartments,  are 
invaluable  to  the  Roman  topographer, 
and  have  more  than  once  enabled  us  to 
throw  light  on  disputed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  antiquities. 

The  Gallery, — Opposite  to  the  stair- 
case are  two  finely  preserved  busts  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Septimius  Seve- 
rus. The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  covered 
with  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Co- 
'    lumbarium  of  the  Liberti  of  Livia,  on 


the  Ap{Nan,  in  1726.  Among  tb«  busty 
and  statues  are  the  following : — 2.  Butt 
of  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
5.  Euterpe.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a 
flute.     13.  A  repetition  of  the  ^id  «f 

Praxiteles,  of  which  we  have  already ^ 

noticed  an  example  in  the  Vatieao  (p. 
407).    14.  Silenus.     16.  Pompey  (f). 
17.  Cecrops.      18.   Cato   the   censor. 
19.  Agrippina  and  Nero.    21.  Mareus^v 
Aurelius.    23.  The  laughing  Baeebus. 
27.  Paris.    28.  Sarcophagus,  with  bw*  ^ 
reliefs  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine.     29. 
Octagonal   cinerary  urn,  witii   finely"?^ 
sculptured   Cupids,  &c.    32.  Psyche* 
34.  Vespasian.      36.    A    Discobol<il,X^ 
badly  restored.    37.  A  wine  vase,  witki— ^ 
bacchic  figures.     38.  Bust  of  Juno,  the 
grandest  bust  of  the  goddess  in  exist-  5 
ence,  very  beautiful  and  feminine,  loid 
finely  preserved.     42.  The  Ddla  Vall« 
Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  fiimily  to 
whom  it  belonged.     44.  Diana  Luoi* 
fera.     48.  Sarcophagus,  with  basHrelieft 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 
60.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus,  with  the 
wound  on  the  le^  side  of  his  head  care-  '*' 
fully  worked  out.    61.  Phocion.     54. 
Antinous.     65.   Venus.     68.   Jupiter 
Ammon.     60.  Ceres.      63.  Tiberius. 
64.  Bacchus,  with  the  panther.     65. 
Jupiter,  with  the  eagle:  on  the  altar 
underneath  is  a  bas-relief,  giving  die"^ 
history  of  the  vestal  Quinctia  drawiug^ 
the  ship,  with  the  portrait  of  Cybele  on 
her  waist.    66,  Jupiter  S^rapis.     68. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  in  alabaster.    74.  Si- 
lenus.   76.  Domitius  Enobarbus,  fktbtt 
of  Nero.     76.  Caracalla. 

Hallo/  the  Fase,  so  called  from  the 
noble  vase  of  white  marble  in  the  mid-*  ^^ 
die  of  the  room  (1),  found  near  the^*^ 
tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella.    It  stands  ob 
a  circular  pedestal,  with  bas-relief*  of 
twelve  divmities,  found   at  Nettono, 
considered    by  Winckelmann  as    an 
undoubted  monument  of  Etruscan  azt^- 
and  by  other  authorities  as  an  example 
of  the  early  Greek  style.     It  was  evi- 
dently the  mouth  of  an  ancient  well;. 
the  marks  of  the  cords  are  still  visible^ 
2.  Bronze  vase  found  in  the  sea  at  Porto  ^ 
d'Anzo,  with  a  very  curious  Greek  in- 
scription, stating  that  it  was  presented 
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bf  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontuf,  to  the 
college  of  Gymnasiarchs.  36.  A  group 
of  Diana  Triformis,  in  bronze,  as  Diana, 
Luna,  and  Hecate.  37.  The  celebrated 
Iliac  Table,  containing  the  history  of 
---the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  by 
Stesichonis,  with  the  deliverance  of 
^neas;  engraved  and  illustrated  by 
Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  39.  Sacrificial  tripod.  40.  Ro- 
man weights,  scales,  measures,  a  statera 
or  steelyard,  &c.  41.  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus. The  bronze  foot  found  at  the 
_  base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
"  and  supposed  to  belong  to  a  statue 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  monument. 
47.  Diana  of  Epbesus,  the  Multimam- 
mea,  as  the  nurse  of  all  things.  69. 
The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia,  with 
— bas-reliefs  of  the  history  of  Diana  and 
Sndymion.  On  it  are  two  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  Aventine.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  reliefs, 
representing  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Piatonists.  101.  The 
'^celebrated  mosaic  of  Pliny  t  Doves,  one 
\,^^f  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
served specimens  of  ancient  mosaic. 
It  represents  four  doves  drinking,  with 
a  beautiful  border  surrounding  the 
composition.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mosaic  of  Sosus,  descnbed  by  Pliny  in 
his  thirty-fifth  book,  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been 
carried  in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the  lip 
of  the  vessel  others  are  pluming  tiiem- 
selves.  ^'  Mirabilis  ibi  columba  bi- 
bens,  et  aqnam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alias  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro.*'  It  was  found  in 
Hadrian*s  villa  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIII. 

Hall  of  Ike  Emperon, — On  the  walls 
/  are  interesting  bas-reliefs,  arranged  in 
the  following  order : — A.  Triumphs  of 
Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games  of 
the  Circus.  B.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.    C.  The  CaJy- 


donian  boar* hunt,  not  antique.  £.  The  ^ 
Muses.  F.  A  very  beautiful  relief  of 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda  O.  So- 
crates  with  History,  and  Homer  with 
Poetry.  H.  Eudymion  sleeping  with  ^ 
his  dog,  found  on  the  Aveutiue.  I. 
Hylas  carried  off  by  the  Nymphs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  the  cele- 
brated sitting  StcUue  of  Agrippina  (T), 
mother  of  Germanicus,  remarkable  for  ^ 
the  ease  of  the  position  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  drapery.  Around  the 
room  are  arranged  on  two  shelves 
seventy-sijL  busts  of  the  emperors  and 
empresses  in  chronological  order,  a  col- 
lection of  great  value,  which  presents 
us  with  authentic  portraits  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  in  his- 
tory. The  following  are  the  most  in- 
teresting:— 1.  Julius  Caesar.  2.  Au- 
gustus. 3.  The  young  Marcellus  (f). 
4.  Tiberius.  5.  Drusus.  6.  Antonia, 
his  wife.  7.  Germanicus.  9.  Caligula,'" 
in  basalt.  1 1 .  Messalina,  wife  of  Clau- 
dius. 13,  14.  Nero.  16.  Galba.  20. 
Titus.  21.  Julia.  24.  Nerva.  26.Plo- 
tina^  wife  of  Trajan.  27.  His  sister 
Mariana.  28.  His  niece  Matidia.  29, 
30.  Hadrian.  31.  Julia  Sabina,  his 
wife.  32.  iElius  Caesar,  his  adopted 
son.  33.  Antoninus  Pius.  35,  36. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  39.  Lucius  Verus. 
40.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  41.  Coramodus. 
47.  Clodius  Albinus.  48,49.  Septi- 
mius  Se verus.  50.  His  wife,  Julia  Pia. 
51.  Caracalla.  52.  Geta.  53.  Ma- 
crinus.  55.  Heliogabalus.  57.  Alex- 
ander Severus.  59.  Mazimus.  68. 
Tribonian.  75.  Julian  the  Apostate.  '^ 
On  the  outside  of  the  window  is  an 
ancient  sun-dial,  with  the  lines  drawn 
on  a  concave  surface. 

Hall  of  the  Philosophers, — The  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  walls  are  the  following : —    V 

A.  Frieze  of   a  temple  of   Neptune. 

B.  Death  of  Meleager.  C.  Calliope 
instructing  Orpheus.  F.  An  interment. 
G.  Funeral  procession.    1.  A  victory. 

L.  A  sacrifice  to  Hygeia  in  rosso  an-  "^ 
tico.  M.  A  bacchic  scene,  with  the 
name  of  Callimachus,  found  sit  Orta. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hall  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  a  boy,  on  a  triangular  altar, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  Ca- 
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milli,  or  young  pn«i(i  initituted  by 
Romulus.  Round  tb«  room,  on  two 
shelves,  are  arranged  seventy -nine  busts 
of  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians. 

I.  Virgil.  4,  5,  6.  Socrates.  7.  Alci- 
biades.      8.   Cameades.     10.  Seneca. 

II.  Plato.  20.  Marcus  Aiii«lius.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Alcibiades.  24.  Ascle- 
piades.  27.  Pythagoras.  30.  Aristo- 
phanes (f>  31,  32.  Demosthenes.  33. 
Pindar.  34.  Sophocles.  37.  Hippo- 
crates. 38.  Aratus.  39,40.  Demo- 
critus.  41,  42, 43.  Euripides.  44,  45, 
46.Hom».  48.A8pa8ia(9).  49.Cleo. 
patra.  61.  Sappho.  64.  Lysias.  59. 
Herodotus  (9).  60.  Thucydides  (?). 
62,64.  Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes 
of  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  66.  Aris- 
totle. 68,  69.  Masinissa.  72, 73.  Ju- 
lian the  Apostate.  74.  Cicat>.  In 
addition  to  the  head  of  Plato  already 
noticed  (11)  there  are  several  others 
vhich  b^  his  name,  but  they  are  only 
bearded  images  of  Bacchus.  The  last 
bust  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Gabriele 
Faeruo  of  Cremona,  the  poet,  one  of 
the  few  busts  executed  by  Afiduul 
Angeh, 

lite  Saloon,  —  The  two  columns  of 
giallo  antico,  which  are  such  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  of  the  niche  in  this 
saloon,  were  found  near  the  tomb  of 
C^ilia  Metella.  The  two  Victories 
which  sustain  the  arms  of  Clement  XII. 

.  were  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In  the  middle 
of  tije  hall  are  the  following : — 1;  Ju- 
piter, in  nero  antico,  on  a  circular  altar 
tound  at  Porto  d'Anzo.  2,  4.  The  two 
beautiful  centaurs  in  nero  antico,  two 
of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  Rome;  they  were  found  in  Ha- 
diian's  villa.  On  the  base  are  the 
names  of  the  sculptors,  Aristeas  and 
?apias  of  Aphrodisium.  3.  Colossal 
statue  of  fJae  infant  Hercules,  in  green 
basalt,  found  on  the  Aventine ;  the  altar 
underneath  has  bas-relief^  representing 
the  history  of  Jupiter.     5.  .^Esculapius, 

.  in  nero  antico,  on  a  circular  altar,  both 
found  at  Porto  d'Anzo.  6.  Hygeia. 
7.  Ptolemy  Apiou,  as  Apollo.  8.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  bath.  9,  10,  II. 
Ama«ons.     12.  Two  portraits  as  Mars 


and  Venus,  found  on  tiia  island  at  ttit 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  13.  A  Hoae. 
14.  Minerva.  15.  A  satyr.  16.  Apollo. 
17.  Minerva.  18.  Colossal  bust  of 
Trajan  with  a  civic  crown.  19.  Male  "^ 
statue  with  the  head  of  Augustus.  30, 
Female  statue  with  the  head  of  Lu- 
cilia.  21.  Lucius  Antonius.  %%»  Ha- 
drian, found  near  Ceptano.  23.  Male 
figure  in  the  toga.  24.  Romah  matrm 
(Julia  Pia  f ).  25.  Hercules,  in  bronse 
gilt,  found  in  the  Forum  Boflurium,  one  ^^ 
of  the  few  statues  in  which  the  gUding 
is  preserved,  but  the  figure  is  mau^ 
nered,  and  somewhat  formal.  Hie 
altar  underneath  bears  a  dedication  t0 
Fortune.  26.  Isis,  with  the  lotus.  27. 
An  athlete.  28.  A  gymnasiarch,  found 
in  Hadrian's  villa.    29.  A  sibyl  (f> 

31.  Umentia,  found  on  the  Aventine. 

32.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pint. 

33.  Diana,     34.  A  hunter  with  a  base, 
found  near  the  Porta  Latina.    35.  Har*,^.^ 
pocrates,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 

'*  Quique  premit  rocem  digitoque   sileatnt 

suadet."  Oo.  AUt.  ix.  691.        ^ 

Haiif^the  Faun, — On  the  wall  is  the 
celebrated  Table  of  Bronxe,  inscribed 
with  part  of  the  Lex  Regia,  containing 
the  Senatus  Consultum  conferring  the 
imperial  power  on  Vespasian — the  very 
table  on  which  Rienzi  expounded  to  hu 
followers  the  power  of  the  Roman  people-.^-^ 
It  was  found  near  St  John  Lateran.  The 
reliefs  on  the  walls  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — A.  Four  cars  drawn  by  two 
horses  each,  led  by  Cupids,  with  the 
attributes  of  Apollo,  Baicchus,  Diana, 
and  Mercury.  B.  Vulcan  as  an  ar- 
mourer. C.  Front  of  a  christian  saxu 
Gophagus.  I.  The  celebrated  Foka  in  ^ 
rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian^s  villa, 
valuable  not  only  for  its  rare  mat»ial 
but  for  its  fine  sculpture :  it  stands  on 
a  mystical  altar.  3.  Colossal  head  of 
Hercules,  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Nep*^*^* 
tune.  6.  A  fine  colossal  head  of  Bac- 
chus, also  on  a  rostn^l  altar.  7.  This 
altar  and  the  two  preceding  were  found 
in  dearing  the  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anso, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  votive 

offerings  from  sailors.     13.  Sarcopha^ 

gus,  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
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story  of  Diana  and  Bndymion.  Id. 
the  hoy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
'^  nature,  and  yeiy  tine  as  a  work  of  art. 
16.  A  girl  playing  with  a  dove.  18. 
Leda.  19.  Alexander  the  Gieat  (9). 
20.  Isis,  restored  vrith  a  head  of  Juno. 
dl.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 

. —  in  the  Vatican  (p.  420),  but  tar  inferior 
in  execution;  tne  altar  beneath  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Sun.    26.  Sarcophagus^ 

•-^  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  battle  of  Theseus 
and  the  Amazons.  Among  them  is  a 
g^oup  of  extraordinary  beauty,  repre- 

'"""*  aenting  a  soldier  dragging  an  Amazon 
from  her  horse,  while  another  Amazon 
seizes  his  hand  and  intercedes  for  her 
companion.  This  group  was  mentioned 
by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  bas-relief. 

Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, — Nearly 
all  the  sculptures  in  this  hail  are  of  the 
highest  character  of  art.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  the  celebrated  figure  from 
which  it  derives  its  name :  1.  The  Dying 
Gladiator.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  eminent 
modem  sculptors  that  it  formed  one  of 
a  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Gauls  into  Greece.  The 
cord  round  the  neck  is  seen  as  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Gauls 
in  the  bas-relief  on  the  remarkable 
sarcophagus  lately  found  near  the  gate 
of  San  Sebastiano  (p.  431),  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to  the 
office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon  and 
Mafiei  supposed  that  it  ia  the  statue  by 
Ctesilaus,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias, 
which  Pliny  describes  as  ''  a  wounded 
9um  dgingy  who  perfectly  expressed  how 
much  life  was  remaining  in  him.^*  But 
that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze,  and  if 
the  present  statue  be  considered  to  agree 
with  Pliny's  description,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  copy.  The  right  arm  and 
the  toes  of  both  feet  were  admirably  re- 
stored by  Michael  Angelo. 

**I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leans  upon  his  haad-^his  manly  brow 
Gonseoto  to  death,  butccoquers  agony. 
\nd  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  hii  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing 
slow 


From  the  red  aasli,  HX\  heavy,  one  by  one. 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him— he  w  oone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shont  which  liail'd 

the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 

Were  with  bia  heart,  and  that  was  ftir  away ; 

Hq  reckd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prixe. 

But  where  his  rude  hu<^by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 
play. 

There  was  their  Daoian  mother — ^he,  their 
sire. 

Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — shall  he  ex- 
pire. 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 
your  ire !"  Childe  HoroUi, 

One  of  the  most  accurate  of  critics,  . 
John  Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every  re* 
spect.  *<  It  is,"  he  says,  *<  a  most  tragi- 
cal and  touching  representation,  and  no 
one  can  meditate  upon  itwittiout  the 
most  melancholy  feelings.  Of  all  pooft 
this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect  produced 
by  art.  Although  not  colossal,  the  pro- 
portions are  beyond  life,  perhaps  seven 
feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it  does 
not  appear  larger  than  life.  The  forms 
are  full,  round,  and  manly  ;  the  visage 
moumf\il ;  the  lip  yielding  to  the  effect 
of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by  despair ; 
the  skin  of  the  forehead  a  little  wrin- 
kled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick  sharp- 
pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat  of 
fight  and  exhausted  strength ;  the  body 
l^e;  the  shoulders  square;  the  ba- 
lance well  preserved  by  the  hand  on 
which  he  rests ;  the  limbs  finely  round- 
ed; the  joints  alone  are  slender  and 
fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy  here ; 
not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished,  yet 
the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  disceraible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ancles,  giving  like  the 
clotted  hair  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par^ 
ticularly  to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languor, 
the  knee  sinking  from  weakness,  and 
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tbe  thigh  and  ancle- joint  pnshal  out  to 
aupport  it     The  fonns  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exouisite  like 
the  Apollo ;  it  is  all  nature,  all  feeling.'* 
It  wag  found  at  Porto  d^Anso  by  Car- 
dinal Albani  about  1770,  and  was  fur 
some  time  in  the  collection  of  the  Villa 
Ludovisi,  from  which  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.     2.  A  noble  statue 
of  Zeno,  found  at  Civita  Lavmia,  in  a 
villa  of  Antoninus  Pius.    3.  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  found   on   the  Aventiue,  two 
finely  proportioned  and  most  graceful 
figures.     4.  A  repetition  of  the  Faun  of 
Praxiteles,    We  have  already  noticed 
two  others  in  the  Vatican  (p.  410)  ;  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three :  it  was 
found  in   the  Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli. 
5.  A  Roman  matron.    6.  The  famous 
statue  of  Antitumtf  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.     This  exquisite  statue  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all  critics  by 
its  exceeding  beauty.     "  In  the  Anti- 
nous,'*  says  John  Bell,  '*  the  anatomist 
would  look  in  vain  to  detect  even  the 
slightest  mbtake  or  misconception ;  yet 
such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  com> 
position,  so  fine  and  undulating  the 
forms,  that  a  trifling  error  would  appear 
as  a  gross  fault.     Every  part  is  equally 
perfect :  the  bend  of  the  head  and  de- 
clining of  the  neck  most  graceful ;  the 
shoulders   manly    and   large   without 
clumsiness;  the  belly  long  and  flat,  yet 
not  disfigured  by  leanness;  the  swell 
of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm  ad- 
mirable ;  the  limbs  finely  tapered ;  the 
ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  bendings  of  the  knee,  the  half 
turning  of  the  ancle,  and   the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts.''     The  statue  is  interesting 
to  mineralogists,  as  the  marble  contains 
in  the  right  leg  a  piece  of  pure  iron, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
in  repairing  it ;  another  piece  occurs  in 
the  breast     8.  A  female  statue,  perhaps 
Flora,  finely  draped,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  9.  Tlie  Amazon^  one  of  the  grand- 
est figures  of  its  class,  much  finer  than 
the  repetition  in  the  Vatican  (p.  416;. 


10.  Marcus  Brutus.   12.  Colossal  statue 
of  Juno  (9),  called  the  Juno  of  the  ' 
Capitol.     13.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  - 
Great.     14.  Antinous,  as  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  from   Hadrian^s  villa.       15. 
Ariadne,  or  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy,  - 
very  fine.     16.  A  Danaid  (?),   called 
also  Electra  or  Pandora.     17.  Apollo 
holding  the  lyre,  found  in  the  sulphur- 
ous waters  on  the  road  to  Tivoli. 

Private  Palaces. 
The  palaces  of  Rome  constitute  one  of 
its  peculiar  and  characteristic  features,  n 
No  less  than  seventy-five  are  enumerated 
by  Vasi ;  but  without  including  those 
which  have  slight  pretensions   to   the 
honour  of  the  title,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Rome  contains  a  larger  number  of 
princely  residences  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world.     The  Roman  palaces  are 
in  many  respects  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  an  invaluable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist     In  no  other 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  efiTects  oi 
size  and  of  magnificence,  for  though 
faulty  in  details,  their  proportions  are 
generally  good  and  conceived  on  the 
noblest  scale.     No  class  of  buildings 
has  been  more  severely  criticised,  and 
yet  architects  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  no  edifices  of  the  same  kind 
in  Europe  are  so  free  from  everything 
that  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.     All 
this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  external  architecture.     The  in-- 
teriors,  with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  ill  accord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
palaces.    The  plan  is  generally  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  large  staircase  opening  on 
the  court.     The  windows  of  the  ground 
floor  are  usually  barred  with  iron,  giving 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison:  the  apartments 
of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to  trades- 
men, or  used  for  stables,  coach-housei, 
or  other  menial  offices.    The  staizoase 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms  is  frequendy 
of  marble,  but  so  covered  with  dirt  that 
the  effect  of  the  material  is  completely 
lost.     The  upper  floors  form  a  suile  of 
chambers   running   round    the   whole 
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quadrangle,  and  frequently  Gommuui' 
cate  with  each  other.  These  chambers 
are  so  numerous,  that  one  floor  affords 
sufiScient  accommodation  for  a  single 
family  :  hence  it  of^en  happens  that  in 
some  of  the  minor  palaces  the  owner  re- 
serves a  small  portion  for  his  own  use, 
and  lets  out  the  remainder,  so  that  seve- 
ral families  live  under  the  same  roof. 
The  rooms  to  which  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted are  usually  paved  with  brick, 
without  carpets,  and  mostly  without 
fireplaces.      Columns  of  marble  and 

^  gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  of  the  least  pos- 
sible amount,  and  its  style  is  so  clumsy 
and  antiquated,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
rooms  contrasts  in  a  painful  manner 
with  the  elegance  of  the  French  saloon 
and  with  the  substantial  splendour  of 
an  English  drawing-room.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Englishman's  idea  of 
domestic  comfort  The  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  are  less  liable  to 
these  objections,  but  are  still  deficient 
in  those  refinements  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  an  English  home,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  enjoyments.  In  a  few  of 
the  old  princely  families  which  have 
retained  their  feudal  state,  or  introduced 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the 
north,  the  arrangement  of  their  palaces 
is  more  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  baronial  residence,  and  the  apartments 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  their  own 
dependants ;  but  these  instances  are  very 
rare,  and  serve  only  to  make  the  con- 
trasts mentioned  above  more  striking  to 
an  English  traveller.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  princes  and  the  four  Roman  mar- 
quises, who  bear  the  title  of  "  canopied 
marquises,''  the  antechamber  always 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  on  which  the 

'  armorial  bearings  of  the  owner  are  em- 
blazoned ;  under  this,  on  a  kind  of 
raised  throne,  the  prince  sits  to  receive 
his  dependants  and  administer  justice. 
This  decoration  is  not  always  in  the  best 
taste,  and  is  frequently  allowed  to  hang 
until  it  becomes  dilapidated  from  age, 
and  a  disfigurement  rather  than  an  orna- 
ment to  the  building.  In  the  following 
lilt  we  have  not  confined  our  notices  to 


those  palaces  which  have  obtained  cele- 
brity for  their  movable  works  of  art, 
but  have  included  those  also  which 
have  permanent  attractions  as  examples 
of  fine  architecture.  The  Roman  pa- 
laces have  for  many  generations  supplied 
our  architects  with  their  best  materials 
of  study ;  and  their  merit  in  this  respect 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  non- 
professional tourists.  [The  usual  fee  to 
the  custode  is  a  paul  for  each  person.] 

Palazzo  Atbtmi^  built  by  Domenico 
Fontana  about  1590,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  valuable  library  and  gal- 
lery. Nearly  all  its  treasures  have  been 
dispersed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
wreck  of  those  collections  which  it  was 
the  delight  of  Winckelmann  to  arrange 
and  study.  In  the  court  are  a  few  an- 
tiques of  minor  interest.  In  the  palace 
are  two  coloured  sketches  of  the  fable  of 
Psyche,  by  ChuUo  Romano  ;  a  beautiful 
altarpiece,  by  Pietro  Perugino,  bearing 
the  date  1491,  and  representing  the  Vir- 
gin with  saints  and  angels  adoring  the 
infant  Saviour ;  a  landscape,  by  Sakoa- 
tor  Rota, 

Palazzo  Attempt,  opposite  the  Ger- 
man College,  built  or  renewed  in  1580  V 
by  Martiuo  Lunghi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  importantworks. 
The  porticos  of  the  court  are  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi,  to  whom  the  original 
architecture  of  the  palace  is  probably  to 
be  referred. 

Palazzo  Altieri,  with  one  of  the  most  ^ 
extended  facades  in  Rome,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Paluzze  Altieri  in  1670,  during 
the  pontificate  of  his  kinsman  Clement 
X.,  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Rossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but 
this  has  disappeared  with  all  the  other 
collections  of  this  princely  family. 

Palazzo  Barberini  (open  daily  from  /* 
10  to  2),  begun  by  Urban  VIII.  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderao,  con- 
tinued by  Borromini,  and  finished  by 
Bernini  in  1610.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  palaces  in  Rome,  and  contains 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  a  valuable  library. 
The  winding  staircase  is  the  best  exam  •  , 
I  pie  of  thiis  constmctioD  in  Rome.    The 
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fimt  ba*-re1ief  of  tlw  lion  on  tbe  landing- 
—  place  waa  found  at  Pal«strina.  The 
saloon  of  the  first  floor  is  remarkaUe 
for  the  frescoes  of  its  ceiling  by  Pwtro 
\y  da  Cortona,  classed  by  Lanzi  among 
tfioee  compositions  in  which  he  carried 
the  freedom  and  elegance  of  his  style 
to  its  utmost  lengtii.  They  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  the  glory  of 
tbe  Barberini  family,  and  present  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 

-  subjects.  The  mmneum,  formerly  rich 
in  sculpture,  gems,  and  medals,  beyond 
erery  othor  in  Rome,  has  been  scattered 
among  the  different  collections  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  Barberini  Faun  is  at  Munich, 
the  Portland  Vase  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  gems  and  cameos  have 
passed  for  the  most  part  into  private 
collections.  The  iew  statues  and  sar- 
cophagi novr  remaining  were  found  at 
Palestrina  and  in  the  Gardens  of  Sal- 
lust.  The  Galkry  has  also  lost  more 
than  half  its  pictures;  those  which  re- 
main have  been  much  neglected,  and 
are  badly  placed.  First  Floor.— I.  Guer- 
cino,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. — Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Lute-player. — PietrodaCor- 

'  tona.  St  Carlo  Borromeo. — Spagnoletto» 
St.  Jerome.  II.  Guercino.  Elijah. — N, 
Poutsin,  The  Death  of  Germaiiicus,  a 
learned  composition,  but  feebly  exe- 
cuted.— Guido,  St  Andrea  Corsini,  co- 
pied in  mosaic  in  the  Corsini  chapel  of 
St.  John  Lateran. — Titian,  A  portrait. 
Ground  Floor.— I.  Raphael.  The  For- 
narina,  very  differently  treated  from 
the  reputed  Fomarina  of  the  tribune 
ai  Florence.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  oi  this  picture ;  the  armlet 
bears  Raphael's  name.  The  beauty  of 
the  execution  is  not  at  first  appreciated, 
and  the  countenance  has  a  common 
expression,  which  finds  few  admirers 
amcmg  those  who  have  seen  the  doubt- 
ful Fomarina  of  the  Florence  gallery. 
— Titian,  A  female  portrait,  in  red  and 
white  costume,  very  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic.— Guido.  Portrait  qf  Beatrice 
Cencif  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures in  Rome.  The  family  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Guido  from 


memory  after  he  had  Seen  her  mouot 
the  scaffold.  The  picture  is  well 
known  by  the  fine  descriptioB  of  tb* 
poet  Shelley.  ^  The  picture  of  Bea« 
trice,*'  he  says,  *'  is  most  interesting,  at 
a  just  re|N'esentation  of  one  of  the  love* 
liest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pale  com- 
posiure  upon  the  features;  she  seems 

sad,  and  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet  

tbe  despair  thus  expressed  is  lighteool 
by  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Het 
head  is  bound  with  folds  of  whito 
drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings 
of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fsdl 
about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her 
face  is  exf^uisitely  delicate ;  the  eye* 
brows  are  distinct  and  arched ;  the  lips 
have  that  permanent  meaning  of  inia« 
gination  and  sensibility  which  suffer- 
ing has  not  repressed,  and  which  it 
seems  as  if  death  scarcely  could  ex' 
tinguish.  Her  forehead  is  large  and 
clear;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told 
were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  _ 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  lustreless, 
but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.  In 
the  whole  mien  there  is  simplicity  and 
dignity,  which  united  with  her  exqui- 
site loveliness  and  deep  sorrow,  are  in- 
expressibly pathetic.  Beatrice  Cenoi 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
persons  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness 
dwell  together,  without  destroying  one 
another:  her  nature  was  simple  and 
profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries  in 
which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer, 
are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  circumstances  clothed  her  for 
her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the 
world.*'  The  terrible  tragedy  which 
has  invested  this  picture  with  such 
peculiar  interest  took  place  at  the 
Castle  of  Petrella,  described  in  Route 
38.  The  prisons  in  which  Beatrice  was 
confined  before  her  execution  are  shown 
beneath  the  Theatre  Tordinona.  Near~^ 
this  picture  is  one  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Beatrice's  stepmother.  Among  the^ 
other  works  in  the  collection  are  the 
following: — The  Expulsion  from  Pa* 
radise,  by  Domenichino,  A  small  Land-  "j 
scape,  by  Claude,  much  injured*  t 
Christ  di^mting  in  the  Temple^  attiii> 
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buted  to  A&eri  Durer,  very  doubtful* 
I.  Gi<ivarmi  Bellini (%)*  Madonna  and 
Child. — Baldcutare  Peruezi,  Pygma- 
lion.— Andrea  delSarto^  Madonna  and 
Chilli.  —  Gherardo  deUa  Notte.  The 
Apprehension  of  Christ.  A  Pieta  has 
been  attributed  on  very  slight  autho- 
rity to  Michael  Angeh,  In  another 
room  of  the  ground  floor,  lately  used 
as  a  magazine,  are  some  frescoes  of  in^ 
lerior  interest,  by  Caravaggi^,  In  the 
antechamber  is  an  oval  bas-relief  of  a 
half  figure  in  armour,  and  crowned 
with  laurel,  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Rienzi.  The  Library  {BibUoteea 
Barberini)^  formerly  so  celebrated  for 
its  MSS.,  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
literary  treasures,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  recent  losses  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  the  public.  The  autograph 
collections  are  'perhaps  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  library ;  many  of  them 
were  formed  by  Urban  VIII.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Galileo*  Bembo,  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Delia 
Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official  reports  ad- 
dressed to  Urban  VIII.  on  the  state  of 
Catholicism  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  are  fidl  of 
inedited  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts.  There  are  twenty  MSS. 
of  Dante  :  one  of  these,  a  folio  on  vel- 
lum, is  said  to  be  the  most  richly 
illuminated  of  all  the  known  copies  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  manu- 
script on  parchment,  illustrated  with 
drawings  of  ^e  Roman  monuments,  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries ;  it  be£U»  the 
date  1321,  and  is  of  great  value  as  a 
contemporary  representation  of  the  an- 
tiquities. The  printed  books  amount 
to  50,000  :  many  of  them  are  invalua- 
ble on  account  of  their  autog^ph  notes 
by  the  most  illustrious  scholars.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is  one  of  the 
twelve  known  copies  of  the  first  com-^ 
plete  edition  of  Soncino.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered  widi 
marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his  father 
Bernardo;  the  rare  Dante  of  Venice, 
1477,  is  filled  with  notes  by  Bembo ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  great  poet 
has  tome  curious  notes  by  Taiso.  Other 


workli  a»e  enriched  by  the  mairginal 
criticisms  of  Scaliger,  Aldus,  Paulut 
Manutiuft,  Holstenius  and  Leo  Alla^ 
tiuS)  the  well-known  librarians  of  the 
Vatican,  and  other  eminent  scholars. 
In  the  court  of  the  palace  is  the  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  which  will  not 
ikil  to  interest  British  travellers.  It  U 
a  portion  of  the  dedication  of  the  tri* 
umphal  arch  erected  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  by  the  senate  and  Roman 
people,  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  the  Orkneys.  It  was  found 
near  the  Sciarra  palace,  where  the  arch 
is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Palazzo  Borghewe  [open  daily  from 
10  A.M. ;  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  is 
kept  in  each  room  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors].  This  immense  palace  was 
begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal  I>eEzi,trom 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi,  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
court  is  surrcninded  by  porticos  sus- 
tained by  ninety-six  gmnite  columns,  • 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Corinthian  in 
the  upper  story.  Among  the  colossal 
statues  preserved  here  are  Julia  Pia  ai 
Thalia ;  another  Muse;  and  the  Apollo 
Musagetes.  The  (xaUeryy  arranged  in 
nine  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
contains  several  pictures  of  the  highest 
class,  and  is  altogether  die  richest  pri- 
vate collection  in  Rome,  containing 
nearly  700  paintings. — I.  Guido  Cog* 
nacci.  A  sibyL — Jacopo  Bassano,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi. — Spagttoletto.  St. 
Peter. — Agostino  Caracci.  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena. — Garofalo,  Holy  Family. 
— Saeeoferrato,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
Andrea  delSarto.  Madonna  and  Child. 
— MazzoUn^  da  Ferrara»  The  Nativity. 
II.  The  Chace  of  Diana,  by  Dotne- 
nichino,  a  very  celebrated  picture  :  the 
goddess,  attended  by.  her  nymphs,  is 
awarding  the  prize  of  a  bow  and 
quiver  to  one  of -her  nymphs  who  has 
just  fired  her  arrow.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  beautiful,  but  others  want 
dignity  and  delicacy.  The  whole  pio* 
ture  is  brilliantly  coloured.-^^yoitf»ne 
Caracci.  The  Magdalen ;  Head  of  St. 
Antony. — Anntbak  Caracci.  A  Pieta } 
Head  of  St.  Francis,  fin^y  coloured.-^  ~ 
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Garofulo.  The  Entombment  of  Chrisf, 
~  one  of  his  beat  pictures  :  the  heads  are 
full  of  expression. — Perino  del  Faga, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John. — 
CigoU.  St  Francis  penitent. — Bonifacio. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.- — Giorgio  Fa- 
sari.  Lucretia  ;  Leda. — Baroccio.  St. 
Jerome;  the  Burning  of  Troy.  The 
porphyry  sarcophagus  in  this  room  was 
found  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
III.  Lanfranco.  The  story  of  Oreo 
and  Norandino,  from  Ariosto. — Anni- 
bale  Caracci.  St.  Francis  and  angels. — 
Paolo  Veronese.   St.  Antony  preaching 

''  to  the  Fishes,  with  a  greenish  sky.  The 
group  surrounding  St.  Antony  is  pow- 
erfully painted,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
saint  wants  dignity;  and  it  has  been 
humourously  remarked  that  the  fishes 
are  at  such  a  distance  that  they  have 
little  chance  of  profiting   by  his  dis- 

j  course. — Raphael.  His  own  portrait,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen. — Pordenone.  Por- 
traits of  himself  and  family. — Garofalo. 
Madonna  and  Child. — Giovanni  Bellini. 
Madonna  and  Child. — Holbein,  A  por- 
trait.— Andrea  Sacchi,  A  portrait. — 
Palma  Giovane.  Holy  Family. — Par- 
migianino.    St.    Catherine    and    other 

^  saints. — Paolo  Feronese.  St  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  desert,  with  a  group  of 
figures  in  the  background :  the  picture 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring,  and 
particularly  for  the  eflect  of  the  subor- 
dinate figures,  but  the  hand  and  arm  of 
the  Baptist  are  strangely  out  of  drawing. 
IV. — Raphael.  The  Entombment  of 
Christ,  the  first  historical  picture  painted 
by  Raphael,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  It  was  executed  by  the 
illustrious  artist  after  his  return  from 
Florence  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Perugia,  being  a  commission  from 
Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after  Giovanni 
Paolo  Baglioni  had  regained  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  city.  On  one  side  of  the 
composition  the  Saviour  is  borne  to  the 
sepulchre  by  two  men,  whose  vehement 
action  contrasts  strongly  with  the  life- 
less body ;  the  intensity  and  varied  ex- 
pression of  grief  are  finely  shown  in  the 
St.  Peter,  the  St.  John,  and  the  Magda- 
len, who  surround  the  corpse :  while  on 
the  other  side  the  Virgin,  overwhelmed 


by  her  aflliction,  has  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  attendants.  It  is  a  most  touching 
composition,  which  appeals  irresistibly 
to  the  heart.  It  bears  the  date  m.d. vii. 
in  gilt  letters.  Several  drawings  for 
this  picture  are  in  the  Lawrence  collec- 
tion. The  subjects  of  the  predella,  three 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  ^-' 
in  the  Vatican  Gallery  (p.  403).— /^a«- 
dffke.  The  Entombment.  This  picture 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  placed  ^^ 
in  one  of  the  other  rooms ;  it  seems  to 
lose  its  interest  when  contrasted  with  the 
great  work  of  Raphael. — Dosso  Dossi. 
Circe,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  in  the  — 
background. — Rubens,  The  Visitation. 
— Giorgione.  Saul  and  David,  remark- 
able for  its  rich  colouring. — Domeni" 
chino.  The  Cumsean  Sibyl,  one  of  bis  ^ 
best  known  and  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures.— Giulio  Romano,  Copy  of  Ra- 
phael's St  John  in  the  tribune  at  Flo-  yy 
rence,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original. 
— Cav.  (fArpino.  Europa. — Sebastian 
del  Piotnbo.  The  Flagellation,  a  small 
picture  said  to  have  been  sketched  by 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  original  design 
for  the  well-known  picture  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  Two  apostles  in  this  room  are 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  cata-  "^ 
logue,  but  the  pictures  themselves  bear 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  not  his 
works.  V. — ^^/&ano.  The  four  elements.  ^ 
— Andrea  del  Sarto.  Madonna  and 
Child. — Cav.  cPArpino.  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine.  VI.,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Venuses,  containing  the  Fomarina,  and  ,^ 
a  Venus  in  the  bath,  by  Giulio  Romano  ; 
Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Latca  Cambiasi; 
Susanna^  by  Rubens;  Venus  and  the 
Satyr,  by  Paolo  Feronese^  &c.  VII. — 
Titian.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  an  ^ 
allegorical  subject,  representing  two 
figures  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  well, 
one  clothed  in  white  with  red  sleeves, 
the  other  partially  clothed  with  a  red 
drapery  over  the  left  shoulder ;  a  young 
Cupid  is  looking  into  the  well.  The 
picture  is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  masterly  drawing  of  the 
female  form. — Raphael.  Portrait  of  Cae- 
sar  Borgia :  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
this  picture  be  really  the  portrait  of 
Borgia.     A  cardinal,  also  by  Raphael,    y 
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•^Pordenon€,  A  portrait. — Caravaffgio. 
A  boy  with  flowers. — Agottino  Caraoci, 
.The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  painted  on 
slate. — Titian.  The  Prodigal  Son,  mas- 
^  terly  in  colouring.  ~£/i«a6e//a  Sirani. 
Judith  praying  before  the  murder  of 
Holoferaes. — Jacopo  Bastano,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Innocenzio  da  Imola, 
A  Holy  Family.  VIII.— r«/w«.  The 
Graces  binding  Cupid,  exquisitely  co- 

^^loured  ;  Samson  bound  to  the  column, 
a  sketch. — Guercino,  The  Prodigal  Son. 
— Fancfyie,  The  CruciBxion. — Carlo 
Dolci.  Head  of  Christ;  the  Madonna. 
— Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici.— Garofalo.  The  Raising  of  Laza- 
rus ;  Christ  at  the  column. — Andrea  del 

(^     Sarto.    The    Magdalen.  —  Cktravaggio. 

^  The  Holy  Family ;  the  infant  Saviour 
trampling  on  the  Serpent.     IX. — Gke- 

^^  rardo  deUa  Notte,  Lot  and  his  daugh. 
ters. — GiuHo  Romano.  Holy  Family. — 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (?).  Holy  Family. — 

^^  TUian.    His   wife. — Giovanni    Bellini. 

Holy  Family.— TYiwo/tfo  Ptti.  Portrait 

:. —  of  Raphael. — Ck>rreggio.  The  Danae,  a 

^  celebrated  picture.  Danae  is  seated  on 
a  couch,  with  two  Cupids  at  the  foot; 
one  is  trying  the  gold  on  a  touchstone, 
the  other  is  sharpening  his  arrow.    LoTe 

p  is  sitting  by  her  side,  and  catches  the 
gold   as   it  falls. — Leonello  Spada.    A 

^  concert.  In  another  room  is  a  series  of 
eight  upright  landscapes,  by  Joseph 
Yemet,  painted  on  canvas  and  fixed  in 
the  wall.  5^'o^^  '   s  \  s .-- '  /  .  < 

Palazzo  Braschi,  built  at  the  close  of 
"v*  the  last  century  by  the  Duke  Braschi, 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  from  the  designs  of 
Morelli.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  im- 
posing staircase,  ornamented  with  six- 
teen columns  of  red  oriental  granite, 
and  four  statues  of  Commodus,  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Bacchus.  The  Gallery 
contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  —  Sassoferrato.  The  Ma- 
donna.— Garofah.  Madonna  and  saints ; 
the  Marriage  of  Cana. — Vandyke.  Two 
portraits. — Caravaggio.  Samson  and  De- 
lilah.— Guido.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine.— Paolo  Veronese .  Lucretia. — 
Titian.  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 


— MuriUo.  Madonna  and  angels. —  7V/»- 
toretto.  The  Crucifixion.  In  another 
part  of  the  palace  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Antinous  in  the  character  of  Osiris^ 
found  at  S.  Maria  della  Villa  near  Pa- 
lestrina,  the  site  of  a  villa  built  by 
Hadrian  :  it  is  eleven  feet  high,  and 
sculptured  in  Greek  marble.  The  cele- 
brated statue  of  Pasquin,  which  stands 
against  one  of  the  walls  of  this  palace, 
has  already  been  described  (p.  333). 

Palazzo  Buonaparte^  better  known  as 
the  P.  Rinuccini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  Mattia  de'  Rossi. 
It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Madame 
Mere^  the  motiier  of  Napoleon,  and  now 
belongs  to  her  grandson  the  Prince  of 
Caniuo.  It  contains  some  modem  pic- 
tures connected  with  the  history  of  the 
French  empire,  several  portraits  of  the 
family  and  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and 
the  zoological  museum  and  library 
formed  by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  better 
known  to  the  scienlifie  traveller  as 
Charles  Lneien  Buonaparte.  The  mu- 
seum is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
and  is  perhaps  unique  as  the  result  of 
individual  exertion. 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Ronoe,  be- 
gun by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and  com- 
pleted in  1494  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Coliseum ;  the  forty-four 
granite  columns  which  sustain  the 
double  portico  of  its  court  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey.  The  doorway  was  designed 
by  Fontana.  The  saloon  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Giorgio  Vatari,  Saiviatiy 
&c.  This  palace  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cancel- 
leria  Apostolica.  At  the  entrance-door 
are  exhibited  copies  of  any  papal  bulls 
which  may  be  issued,  admonitions,  in- 
terdicts, excommunications,  and  notices 
of  forthcoming  consistories. 

Palazzo  del  Cardinale  Arciprete,  a 
very  small  palace  near  the  Palace  of  th< 
Inquisition.  It  is  remarkable  only  as 
having  been  built  towards  the  close  of 
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the  last  century  bj  CardiniJ  York,  who 
oocupied  it  as  bis  oftcial  resilience  wbile 
arcbpresbyter  of  St  Peter's. 

PalazzQ  Cend. — There  are  two  pa- 
laces know  n  by  this  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  is  situated 
opposite  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  near 
the  Pantheon :  it  was  built  in  1526  from 
the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  archilecture. 
The  second  Cettci  Palace,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  family,  stands  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus 
(p.  293)»  near  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto, 
and  is  jvobably  built  with  materials 
taken  from  its  ruins.  The  piazsa  in 
front  of  tbepalaee  is  called  indifferently 
the  Piazxa  CeBci  and  the  Piazza  Giudia. 
Adjoining  the  palace  is  the  little  church 
€i  S.  Tommaso  a*  Cenci,  founded  in 
1113  by  Cencio,  bishop  of  Sabina,and 
granted  by  Julivi^  II.  to  Rocco  Cenci, 
whose  descendant,  the  notorious  Ck)unt 
Francesco,  rebuilt  it  in  1575,  no  doubt 
a#  one  of  the  compulsory  means  of  pur- 
dutting  pardon  for  his  atrocities.  The 
palace,  an  immense,  gloomy,  and  de- 
serted pile  of  massive  architecture,  with- 
out doors  or  windows,  or  any  sign  of 
human  haJbitation,  tells,  ae  forcibly  as  a 
building  can  tell,  the  record  of  crime  : 
it  seems  to  have  been  stricken  with  the 
curse  of  which  Beatrice  Cenci  was  the 
victim,  Shelley  notices  the  court  sup^ 
ported  by  granite  c(dumns,  and  adorned 
with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship, 
and  built  up  according  to  the  ancient 
Italian  fa^on  with  balcony  over  bal- 
cony of  openwork*  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  leading  through  a 
dark  and  lofty  passage  opening  into 
gloomy  subterranean  chambers.  Its 
position  in  the  most  obscure  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  its  deserted  and  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  tragedy  which  has  given  such  terri- 
ble interest  to  the  Cenci  family.  The 
cattle  of  Petrella,  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe, is  described  in  Route  38. 

Palazzo  Chigi,  built  in  1526  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and 
completed  by  Carlo  Maderno.  In  one 
of  the  antechambers  are  the  Skull  and 


the  Sleeping  Child,  sculptufcd  ia  wU t» 
marble  by  Bernini  as  emUema  of  life- 
and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  three  an-* 
cient  statues :  a  Venus,  in  Parian  qmj- 
Ue,  with  a  Greek  inscription ;  Mercury 
with  the  oaduoeus;  and  an  Apollo,  in 
Parian  marble,  supposed  to  be  of  tbi& 
time  of  Hadrian.  Among  the  picture* 
the  following  m£^  be  noticed.  1.-^ 
Gueremo,  St.  Fraucis-^GWcfe.  St.  Ce- 
cilia; a  Nativity. — Caravaggio,  SuJohtk 
the  Baptist  drinking  at  a  spring,  II.—- 
Pietrv  da  Cartona.  A  Guardiim  Ao^el. 
— Guercino.  Christ  at  the  Q<^unm.-— > 
Agottinm  Caracti.  A  dead  Christ.— <<Sa^ 
vator  Rota.  A  satyr  disputing  with  & 
philosopher^  who  is  said  to  be  a  portrail. ' 
of  Salvator  himself. —  Titian,  Two  por- 
traits.— SpagnolettQ,  A  Magdalen*  III, 
— Andrea  SacM.  Sketch  for  the  picture 
of  S.  Romualdo,  in  the  JTaticau ;  a 
Saint;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena*— Gwwfo.  A  Piet^  In  tbei 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  wi^ 
sketches  by  Giulw  HomanOf  Bernini,  Ann 
drea  Sacchif  &g.  7%«  Librarif  is  the 
most  interesting  part  cfS  the  palace.  It 
was  founded  by  Alexander  \  II.,  and  i« 
rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  an  inedited: 
Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of  Mont» 
Soracte,  a  copy  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  of  die  ninth  century,  a  Daniel  oS 
the  Septuagint  version,  ari  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  folio  volume  of  French 
and  Flemish  music,  containing  motets 
and  masses,  dated  1490,  a  letter  of 
Henry  VllI,  to  the  Count  Palatine,  re» 
questii^  him  to  show  no  mercy  to  liu- 
ther,  several  inedited  letters  of  MelaoC"* 
thon,  some  sonnets  of  Tasso,  twenty 
volumes  of  original  documents  relating 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  an  im,- 
mense  collection  of  inedited  and  almost 
unknown  materials  for  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  Europe.  The  cele- 
brated antiquary,  the  Abate  Fea,  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Chigi  palace  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1836. 

Palazzo  Cicciaporciy  nearly  opposite 
the  P.  Niccolini,  and  not  hi  distant 
&om  the  Ponte  di  S.  Angelo,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fiijte  architecture  by  Giulio 
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Romano.    It  was  built  from  the  de^ 
signs  of  &at  great  artist  in  1526. 

Paitizxo  ColomMy  begun  by  Martin 
'  V,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  completed 
and  embellished  in  later  times  by  vari- 
o«8  members  of  this  princely  family. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  resid- 
ence of  Andrew  Paleologus,  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  during  his  visit  to  Rome. 
In  later  times  it  was  inhabited  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  and  by  Cardinal  Borromeo. 
The  gallery  is  the  finest  hall  in  Rome, 
upwairds  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
adorned  at  each  end  with  vestibules 
separated  from  the  gallery  by  columns 
alid  pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  but  the 
pictures  are  by  no  means  equally  good. 
I.  The  anteroom  contains  two  fine  por- 
traits attributed  to  Titian,  and  called 
Luther  and  Calvin :  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  both  the  works  of 
Titian,  and  still  Boore  so  whether  they 
are  portraits  of  the  great  reformers.  A 
portrait  by  Paolo  Ferwnese  is  more  au- 
thentic.— Albani,  The  Rape  oS  Europa. 
Anmbaie  CartKci.  A  peasant — Tinto- 
retto, Portrait  of  a  persoa  playing  on 
the  cymbals. — Guercino.  Tobias;  two 
Apostlesw  —  Correggio,  Leda.  —  Gtddo, 
St.  John.  II. — FeitibuU.  Landscapes 
by  Claude y  Orizonte,  Breughel,  Paul 
Brill,  Pomein,  &c.  III.— 7%«  Great 
Hall.  On  the  ceiling  a  large  fresco  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  Le  panto,  which 
procured  lor  one  of  the  Colonna  princes 
the  honour  of  a  modem  triumph  in  the 
Capitol. — Domenichino,  Adam  and  Eve. 
— Giorgione,  Four  portraits  in  one ;  por- 
trait of  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna. — 
Guido,  St.  Francis ;  St.  Margaret ;  St. 
Sebastian. — Guercino,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agnes;  the  Victory  of  David. — 
Anmbaie  Caraeci.  The  Magdalen. — 6rto- 
vanni  Bellini,  Holy  Family  with  St. 
Peter. — Titian.  Hciy  Family.— Dcwie- 
nica  Ghirlandajo,  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
— Andrea  del  Sarfo.  Holy  Family. — 
ScUvator  Boea,  St.  John  m  the  desert. — 
Bubena.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. — 
N,  Poussin.  Shepherds  sleeping.  Nu- 
merous portraits  by  Titian,  Fandyhe, 
Tintoretto,  and  Bubefit,  Among  the 
sculptures  in  the  gallery  are  statues  of 
Trajao,  Germanicus^  Flor%  Diana,  an4 


Venus  Anadyomeue.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  small  spiral  column  of  rotio 
antico  is  shown  as  the  famous  Columtut 
Bellica  which  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  Bellona.  The  absurdity  of  the  mis- 
nomer is  too  apparent  to  require  any 
comment :  the  size  and  the  material  art 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  its  pretensions  to 
the  honour  of  that  republican  column 
from  which  the  consul  threw  the  arrow 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  gardens 
behind  the  palace  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Quiriiial,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  pines,  their  plantations  of  box,  and 
for  the  massive  fragments  of  the  supposed 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  described  at  p^  290. 
One  of  the  pines,  whose  size  was  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  procure  it  the  name  of 
*'  the  Colonna  Pine,"  was  blown  down 
by  the  tempest  which  destroyed  Tasso's 
oak,  in  1842. 

Palazzo  delta  C(mmtlta,on  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached  to 
it  are  barracks  for  the  light  horse  and 
cuirassiers.  The  palace  is  considered 
one  of  Fuga's  most  kigenious  works. 

Palazzo  degli  Comoertiti,  called  also 
the  P.  Spioola,  and  the  P.  degli  Eretici 
Ravveduti,  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's. 
No  palace  in  Rome  possesses  so  great  an 
interest  in  tiie  history  of  art  as  this  very 
beautiful  structure.  It  was  built  by 
Bramante  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Raphael.  The  illustrious 
painter,  according  to  recent  authorities, 
had  been  hastily  summoned  to  the  Va- 
ticaB  while  workhig  at  the  Famesina, 
and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  time  had 
overhec^ed  himself  by  running.  On  his 
arrival  he  stood  in  the  great  hall  dis- 
cussing the  works  of  St.  Peter'sy  until 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  chill,  which 
induced  a  ra^ud  and  mortal  fever.  He 
was  carried  to  his  palace,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  favourite  pupils,  be 
breathed  his  last  on  Good  Friday,  1520, 
being  the  7th  April,  the  day  on  which 
be  had  attained  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Hift  death  was  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity,  for  his  gentle  spirit  had  won 
all  hearts.    It  appeared^  says  Bembo, 
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M  if  a  veil  had  beeii  spread  over  tbe 
whole  of  nature  :  tbe  pope  hiniMlf  wept 
bitterly,  and  Baldaisare  Cattiglione  ex- 
pressed tbe  feelings  of  all  tbe  artists  in 
Ronoe,  when  be  wrote  to  his  mother 
some  montlis  afVer  the  event,  that  he 
could  not  fancy  himself  in  Rome,  be* 
cause  his  poor  dear  Raphael  was  no 
longer  there — ^  Ma  non  mi  pcurt  Mter  a 
Roma,  ptrcke  mom  vi  e  pm  iimiopoverttto 
RaffaeiU:*  Tbe  bodj  lay  in  state  in 
front  of  the  unfiniriied  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  a  spectacle  which  all 
writers  have  described  as  the  most  touch- 
ing episode  in  the  history  of  art.  It 
was  iutenrpd  in  the  Pantheon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages in  Rome.  An  interesting  letter  of 
Marc  Antonio  Michiel,  written  four 
days  after  Raphael's  death,  tells  us  that 
he  bequeathed  this  palace,  which  be  had 
purchased  from  Bramante  for  3000  du- 
cats, to  Cardinal  Santa  Maria  in  Por- 
tico (Bibiena).  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Girolamo 
Gastaldi,  who  'conyerted  it  into  a  col- 
lege for  converted  heretics.  The  glory 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  death  of  Raphael 
has  almost  eclipsed  the  memory  of  Char- 
lotte, queen  of  Cyprus,  who  died  here 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII. 

Palazzo  Corsiniy  in  the  Trastevere, 
built  by  the  Riario  family,  enlarged 
and  altered  into  its  present  form  by 
Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  palaces  in  Rome.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  the  resi- 
doice  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  here  in  1689.  A  double 
staircase  of  imposing  archifecture  leads 
to  the  gallery,  which  contains  some 
pictares  of  the  highest  class,  with  a 
large  number  of  inferior  works.  I. 
Anteroom,  —  A  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  found  at  Porto  d'Anco,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  of  tritons  and 
nereids.  III.  Gallery, — Rubent.  A  por- 
trait.— Ouercino,  The  Ecce  Homo^  one 
of  his  most  expressive  works. — Fan' 
djfke.  Christ  before  Pilate. — Caravaggio. 
St.  Peter;  Madonna  and  Child.— fla- 
rocdo.  Holy  Family. — Fandyhe,  Ma- 
donna and  ChSid.'-^Se^hator  Rooa,  Two 


land8Gi^)es.  —  Luoa  Crtmtwck.  IjoAm 
and  his  wife. — Fra  Bartolomumm.  H«ly 
Family.-— ^Awtt.  Van  as  at  bar  toOet 

—Oarqflalo,  Holy  Family. MafAmL 

Portrait  of  Julius  II. — TT/mm.  PiuIipIL 
At  the  end  of  this  room  is  an  antiqat 
curule  chair  of  Parian  niaurl»le,  wkii 
bas-reliefs,    found    near   the    JLatefsa. 

IV.  Jndrea  del  Sarto,  Madcmna  aad 
Child.— ^fter/ I>wrer.  A  Tabbk.^ 
Raphael  (t).  Portrait  of  Patil  III.— 
GiuHo  Romano  (T),  The  Pomjurina. — 
Titian  (?).  St.  Jerome. — Chterdtmt,  8t 
John. — Batoano,  Holy  Family. — GmUt* 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter. — RubomM,  Hunt^ 
ing-piece. — Gmdo,  The  Beheading  of 
St  John.  —  Domeniduno.  P<»trait  of 
Cardinal  Barberini.  —  Michael  Am. 
geh  (f).     A  small    statue    of    Christ 

V.  Carh  Doki,  The  Ecce  Homa— 
Gwdo.  The  Ecce  Homo. — Guerdmo, 
Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. — 
Gherardo  delta  Notte.  The  NatiTity.— 

VI.  Leonardo  da  Find,  A  female  por- 
trait—TK/ton.  The  children  of  Charis 
V. — Raphael,  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Gm- 
tiglione.  —  Domenichino,    Portrait  of  a 
ciutiinal. — Felaaquez,  Portrait  of  a  pope 
(Innocent  X.t).  —  Albert  Dwrer,  Por- 
trait of  a  cardinal. — Tintoretto,  A  doge 
of  Venice. — This  room  contains  several 
fine  portraits  of  unknown  personages, 
by   Griorgione,  Fandyke,   Rttbens^  Hol- 
bein,   PontormOf   &c.       VII.   MuriUo, 
Madonna  and  Child.  —  Correggio.  A 
small  picture  of  Christ  —  C.  Poemim, 
Landscape. — Garofalo.  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross. — Lodovico  Caracd.   Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Bartholomew.  —  l>Dmflt|. 
chino,  A  portrait— 7'i/fan(f).  The  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adultery. — R»d)en9.  St 
Sebastian. — GiuUo  Romano,  The  Judg. 
ment  of  Paris.     VIII.  Lodovico  Caraeei 
A  Pietd.  —  Caravaggio,   St  John  the 
Baptist. — G,  Poussin,    Landscapes. — 
Domenichino.   Susanna.^  IX.  Ladomeo 
Caracd.    Two  colossal    heads.  —  71- 
tian  (?).  Venus. — Salvator  Rom,  Pro- 
metheus.— N.  Pou9»in.  Landscapes;  a 
Holy  Family.  —  Sebastian  del  Piomho, 
Two  oval  pictures  of  Angels.     Tbe 
Cortini  Ubraty,  founded  by  Clement 
XII.  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  Isst  cen- 
tury, contains  upwards  of  I3O0  MSS., 
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some  aatograph  papers  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  a  valuable  collection  of  {nrints, 
and  a  great  number  of  cinque-cento 
editions.  It  occupies  eight  large  rooms, 
Odd  is  accessible  to  the  public  on  ap- 
plication. Behind  the  palace  is  the 
w  pretty  Filla  Corsini,  placed  on  the  crest 
of  the  Janiculum.  The  view  which  it 
oonomands  presents  a  complete  pano- 
rama of  Rome:  Yasi's  celebrated  print 
was  sketched  from  its  casino. 

Palazzo  Costaguti,  celebrated  for  its 
superb  ceilings  painted  in  fresco  by  Do- 
m^iidiinO)  Guercino,  Albani,  and  other 
eminent  artists  of  their  time.  There  are 
ttx  ceilings,  in  the  following  order : — 
I.  Aibani.  Hercules  wounding  the  Cen- 
taur. II.  Domenichino.  Apollo  in  his 
car;     Time    discovering    Truth,    &c. 

III,  Guercino,  Rinaldo  and  Armida. 

IV.  Cav,  rf'  Arpino.  Juno  nursing  Her- 
cules; Venus  with  Cupids  and  other 
divinities. — This  room  has  two  por- 
traits of  a  duke  and  duchess  of  Fer- 
rara,  by  Titian ;  and  a  Gipsy,  by  Ca- 
ravoffffio.  V.  Lan/ranco.  Justice  em- 
bracing Peace.  VI.  RomanelU,  Arion 
saved  by  the  dolphin. 

Palazzo  delta  Camera  ApotloUca,  or 
^  .  the  Curia  Innocentiana,  an  imposing 
edifice  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monte 
Citorio,  begun  in  1642  by  Innocent  X. 
from  the  designs  of  Remini,  and  com- 
pleted by  Innocent  XII.  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  latter  pontiff  as  the 
seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law,  under 
the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocentiana. 
It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  the 
offices  of  the  Notaries,  on  the  first  floor 
those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Camera 
and  the  Segnatura,  and  the  Civil  Court 
of  the  First  Instance ;  on  the  third 
floor  the  apartments  of  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain,  and  of  the  Treasurer- 
-  General  of  the  Papal  States.  Prom  the 
balc(Hiy  in  front  the  numbers  drawn  at 
the  government  lotteries  are  announced 
to  the  people. 

Palazzo  Doria' Pamfili,  —  This  im- 

'W-mense  palace,  interesting  to  English 

travellers  from  its  connexion  with  the 

illustrious  house  of  Talbot,  was  built 

at  various  times  and  by  different  ar- 


chitects. The  side  facing  the  Corso  is 
from  the  designs  of  \'alvasori ;  that 
facing  the  Collegio  Romano  was  de- 
signed by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  the 
vestibule  being  added  by  Borromini: 
the  fiei^ade  which  fronts  the  Piasza  di 
Venezia  is  from  the  designs  of  Paolo 
Amali.  Tlte  Gallery  contains  some  very 
interesting  works,  with  a  great  number 
of  second  and  third  rate  pictures.  Ante^ 
room:  a  ceiling  representing  Noah's 
Sacrifice,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  I.  A 
series  of  immense  landscapes  in  dis- 
temper, by  Gatpar  Poussin,  II.  Land- 
scapes in  oil,  by  the  same  ;  among  these  " 
is  the  well-known  Ponte  Lucano,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.  III.  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Madonna  and  Child.  —  Paul  Britt, 
Landscape,  with  figures,  by  Bassano. 
— G,  Poussin.  Landscape.  —  Affntni, 
Nymphs  and  Loves. — Both.  Two  small 
landscapes.  — Andrea  del  Sarto.  .Holy 
Family.  IV.  Caravaggio.  Hagar  and 
Ishmael. — Titian,  Female  portrait,  pro- 
bably his  mistress. — Guercino.  Endy- 
mion. — Fandifke.  A  female  portrait. — 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  Portrait  of  Machia- 
velli. — ^The  portrait  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  the  intriguing  princess 
of  Viterbo  (p.  201),  is  interesting,  but 
the  painter  is  unknown  — SahaiorBoaa. 
Death  of  Abel. — Raphael.  Portraits  of 
Bartolo  and  Baldo,  finely  coloured,  ah 
undoubted  work  of  this  great  master. — 
Titian,  Portrait  of  Jansenius. — Andrea 
Mantegna,  Christ  and  St.  Veronica. — 
Giorgio  Fatart.  Deposition  fi'om  the 
Cross. — Annibale  Caracci,  A  Pietft. — 
RiAena.  Diana  and  Endymion. — Fan- 
dgke.  Portrait  of  a  widow — Several 
portraits,  by  Titian,  of  unknown  per- 
sons. V.  Ruben».  Portrait  of  his  wife. 
-— Paolo  Feronese,  Semiramis.  —  Hol- 
bein. A  female  portrait.  VI.  ABtani, 
Daedalus  and  Icarus. — Lodomco  Caracci. 
Holy  Family.  —  Annibale  Caracci.  A 
Magdalen.  Gallery,  Division  1. — (?a- 
ro/alo.  The  Visitation. — Guercino.  The 
Magdalen. — Sauqferrato.  Madonna. — 
Borgognone.  Two  battle-pieces. — Dome^ 
nichino.  Landscapes.  —  Annibale  Ca- 
racci. The  Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Vi- 
sitation ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Vii^n ; 
St.  Francis  with  Angels;  the  Entomb- 
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ment  of  Cfamt ;  the  Natirity ;  and  the 
Adoration  of  tfaie  MagL — Ghtrardo  delta 
Noite,  Lot  and  his  Daughters. — Gmtt- 
ctne.  Death  of  Tancred ;  St.  John. — 
Tititm,  The  Magdalen.  —  RyUtu.  His 
Confessor.  —  Claude,  Two  celebrated 
landscapes :  the  Molino,  and  the  Tern- 
iJe  of  Apollo. — Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy 
Family.  DwUionW, — Four  rooms, con^ 
taining  landscapes  by  Oriztmte,  Fan- 
viiellif  Sahator  Roea^  G,  Poasmftf  &e. 
DivUion  III,  ^  Claude,  The  Repose 
in  Egypt,  a  celebrated  picture,  with 
figures,  by  Filippo  Lauri  ;  two  small 
landscapes. — Murillo,  A  Magdalen. — 
Gmrofah,  Holy  Family. — GWmno.  The 
Prodigal  Son  ;  St  Agnes.  —  Guido. 
Madonna  adoring  the  sleeping  Saviour. 
— Felatquez,  Portrait  of  innocent  X. — 
Albert  Durer  (?).  Four  Misers.— iSa^ 
va/or  Bosa,  The  well-known  landscape 
called  the  Belisario.  —  Lodovico  Co- 
raoci.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  saints. 
DivieioH  IV.«-Fra  Bartolommeo.  Hcdy 
Family,  with  two  angels.  —  Lodovico 
Careuxi.  Tlie  Ecce  Homo. — Domem- 
cbino.  Two  landscapes. — Annibak  Ca- 
racci,  Susanna. — Guercino,  Samson.—- 
Brwghel,  The  four  Elements.— Ti^mh. 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  —  Caravaggio, 
The  Magdalen. — Leonardo  dm  Vinci  (^), 
Portrait  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Aragon, 
probably  by  one  of  Leonardo's  scho- 
lars.—JV.  Potasin.  Copy  of  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandiui^  in  some  respects  diffar- 
ent  from  the  famous  painting  in  the 
Vatican,  which  has  been  lately  cleared 
of  the  numerous  restorations  it  had  un- 
dergone when  this  copy  was  executed. 
^Tmtoretto,  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara. — Titian.  Portrait  of  an  eld 
man;  the  Holy  Family  and  St.  Ca- 
therine* — Teniert.  The  country  Mar- 
riage-feast. 

Palaza»  Falconieriy  built  in  the  se- 
venteenth century  from  the  designs  of 
Bonromini.  This  palace  was  recently 
celebrated  for  the  magniiiceut  gallery 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was 
occupied  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839.  The  collection,  unfor- 
tunately, can  no  longer  be  considered 
accessible :  many  of  its  tieasures  were  be- 
queathed by  the  cardinal  to  the  town  of 


Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  and  the  retnain«Ur 
were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  palsMd 
is  now  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Mesao^ 
fanti,  whose  extraordinary  attainments  as 
a  linguist  are  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  University  of  Bologna,  at  p.  36  : 
those  only  who  have  the  honoar  of 
his  acquaintance  can  know  his  many 
estimable  qualities,  or  appreciate  tfa« 
extent  of  his  acquired  learning. 

Palazzo  Famete,  the  property  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  begun  by  Paul  III., 
while  Cardinal  Famese,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  finished 
by  his  nephew,'  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese,  under  the  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  (1526).  The  facade  of  the 
Strada  Julia  and  the  gallery  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  aU 
doubt  the  finest  in  Rome ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  interest  when  we  know  that 
the  immense  blocks  of  travertine  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  plundered 
from  the  Coliseum,  of  whose  ruin,  says 
Gibbon,  *'  the  nephews  of  Paul  111. 
are  the  guilty  agents,  and  every  tra- 
veller who  views  the  Famese  palace 
may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury  of 
these  upstart  princes."  The  piazsa, 
adorned  with  two  handsome  fountains^ 
is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
palace  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
granite  basins  of  the  fountains,  17  feet 
in  length  and  4  in  de\ith,  were  found' 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  On  entec- 
ing  the  palace  the  immense  sijte  of  the 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  are  fitted,  never  fail 
to  attract  attention.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  solidity  of  the  construction  : 
the  basement  of  the  court,  which  waa 
laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the  original 
plan  of  Sangallo,  is  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  ancient  architecture.  All  the 
u{^er  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Mi<4Mi^ 
Angelo.  In  the  portico  is  the  cele- 
brated sarcophagus  of  Parian  marble,  . 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 
The  palace  was  forsoerly  remarkable 
for  its  fine  collection  of  statues,  but  all 
that  were  worth  removing  have  been 
sent  to  Naples.    The  frescoes  of  Anni' 
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bak  Caracci  fmA  bis  toholars  are  the 
great  ath-action  of  the  Gallery,  These 
fine  works  occupied  iio  less  than  eight 
years  in  execution,  ami  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(120/.).  The  centre  piece  represents 
^y  me  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
attended  by  fauns,  satyrs,  and  bac- 
chantes, and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
horseback.  Tne  other  subjects  are, — 
Fan  bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mer- 
cury presenting  the  apple  to  Paris; 
Apollo  carrying  off  Hyacinth  ;  the 
!Kagle  and  Ganymede;  Polyphemus 
playing  on  the  Pipes;  the  pursuit  of 
Acis;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (by 
Domeruchino)  \  contest  of  Perseus  and 
Phineus;  Jupiter  and  Juno;  Galatea, 
with  tritons  and  nymphs;  Apollo  flaying 
Marsyas ;  Boreas  carrying  off  Ory  thia ; 
recall  of  Eurydice;  Europa  on  the 
Bull ;  Diana  and  Endymion ;  Hercules 
and  lole ;  Aurora  and  Cephalus  in 
a  car;  Anchises  and  Venus;  Cupid 
binding  a  satyr ;  Salamis  and  lier- 
roaphroditus  ;  Syrinx  and  Pan ;  Le- 
ander  guided  by  Cupid  swimming  to 
meet  Hero.  The  eight  small  subjects 
oyer  the  niches  and  windows  are  by 
,Ihmenichmo:  they  represent  Arion  on 
his  dolphin;  Prometheus;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides; 
his  deliverance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;  the 
same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Mer- 
cury. In  another  apartment,  called  the 
GtdunettQ,  very  rarely  shown,  are  oth^r 
frescoes  by  dnnihaU  Caracci;  on  tibe 
roof  is  an  oil-painting  of  Hercules  on 
the  cross-road  (between  Vice  and  Vir- 
tue), a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this  master, 
which  has  been  removed  to  Naples. 
The  frescoes  are, — Hercules  supporting 
the  globe;  Anapius  and  Amphinome 
saving  their  parents  from  an  eruption 
of  ^tna;  Ulysses  and  Circe;  Ulysses 
passing  the  island  of  the  Syreiur ;  Per- 
seus and  Medusa ;  Hercules  and  the  Ne- 
msBan  Lion*  Other  rooms  are  painted 
in  fresco  by  Daniele  da  Folierra^  Taddeo 
Zuccari,  Francesco  Salviatif  and  f^asari, 
but  they  are  not  shown  to  the  public. 
The  principal  subjects   represent   the 


signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  Luther  and  the  papal 
nuncio  Cardinal  Cajetan.  The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Famese,  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Coustantine. 

The  Famesina,  also  the  property  of  v^ 
the  King  of  Naples,  built  in  1506  by 
Agortino  Chigi,  the  famous  banker  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  designs 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebra^ 
for  its  frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  scho* 
lars,  GiuHo  Romano,  Francesco  Penm, 
Giovanni  da  Udinef  and  RaffatU  del 
CoUe,  The  whole  were  repainted  and 
much  injured  by  Carlo  Maratta,  so 
that  although  we  still  have  the  designs 
of  the  illustrious  master,  the  original  co- 
louring has  disappeared.  I. — The  large 
hall  facing  the  garden  ;  the  ceiling 
represents  the  story  of  Psyche,  drawn 
by  Raphael,  and  mostly  executed  by 
his  scholars.  1.  Venus  showing  Psyche 
to  Cupid.  2.  Cupid  showing  Psyche 
to  the  three  Graces ;  the  nearest  of  the 
Graces  is  supposed  to  be  by  Raphaels 
own  hand.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres  inter- 
ceding with  Venus  in  behalf  of  Psyche. 
4.  Venus  in  her  car  hastening  to  claim 
the  interference  of  Jupiter.  5.  Venus 
before  Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance 
against  Psyche.  6.  Mercury  sent  ta 
publish  the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche^ 
borne  by  genii,  with  the  vase  of  paist 
given  by  Proserpine  to  appease  the 
anger  of  Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting 
the  vase  to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  com- 
plaining to  Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  one  of  the  most  graceful  com- 
positions of  the  series.  10.  Mercury 
carrying  Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the 
flat  part  of  the  ceiling  are  two  large 
frescoes,  one  representing  the  judgment 
of  the  gods  on  the  appeal  of  Cupid ;  ] 
the  other,  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  In  the  lunettes  are  graceful 
figures  of  young  Cupids,  with  the  at- 
tributes of  diflerent  divinities  who 
have  acknowledged  the  power  of  love. 
II.  Room  of  the  Galatea, — In  the  exqui- 
site composition  from  which  this  room 
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derives  its  name,  Galatea  is  represented 
in  her  shell,  drawn  by  dolphins,  siir- 

"^  rounded  by  tritons  and  nymphs,  and 
attended  by  genii  sporting  in  the  air, 
the  whole  characterised  by  a  grace  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  bespeak  the 
master-hand.  With  the  exception  of 
the  group  on  the  right  of  Galatea,  it  is 
entirely  painted  by  RaphaeL  The  fres- 
coes of  tne  roof,  representing  Diana  in 

~ '  her  car,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  DameU  da  Folterra,  Seboitian  del 
Pwmbo,  and  BakUutare  Peruzzi.  It  is 
said  that  when  first  painted  their  effect 
was  so  good,  that  Titian  thought  they 
were  ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired 
that  a  ladder  might  be  brought,  in 
order  that  he  might  touch  them.  In 
one  of  the  lunettes  is  a  colossal  head, 

^  sketched  in  charcoal,  by  Michael  An- 
aeh.  It  is  said  that  the  great  painter 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Daniele  da  Volterra, 
and  that  after  waiting  for  some  time 
to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this  agree- 
able mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his 
visit  III. — In  the  upper  story  is  a  hall 
with  architectural  paintings,  by  Bal- 
dastare  Peruzzi.  The  Forge  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  large  frieze,  are  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano :  the  Marriage  of  Alex- 
ander and  Roxana,  and  the  Family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  are 
graceful  works  of  Sodoma  (Gianantonio 
Razzi).  The  Famesina  palace  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  during  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of  the 
wealthy  banker,  Agostino  Chigi.  He 
was  a  liberal  though  somewhat  osten- 
tatious patron  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
whose  chief  pride  was  the  exhibition  of 
princely  magnificence  not  only  as  the 
Mecaenas  of  his  time,  but  as  the  great  Am- 
phitryon of  Rome.  The  first  Greek  book 
printed  at  Rome,  the  celebrated  Pindar 
of  1515,  with  the  scholia,  was  printed 
in  his  palace  by  the  learned  typogra- 
pher Zacharias  Calliergus,  whom  Chigi 
brought  from  Venice  and  maintained 
under  his  own  roof  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  His  celebrated  entertain- 
ment to  Leo  X.,  the  cardinals,  and  the 
ambassadors,  in  1518,  was  the  most 
costly  banquet  of  modern  times.  Tizio, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  tells 


us  that  the  price  of  three  fish  served 
up  at  the  banquet  amounted  to  250  ~- 
crowns ;  and  it  is  traditionally  related 
that  the  silver  plate  used  at  the  different 
courses  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  by 
Chigi's  orders,  as  it  was  removed  from 
table.  The  Famesina  is  said  to  have  been 
built  purposely  for  the  entertainment, 
and  as  a  memorial  of  his  luxury  and 
taste.  The  ])alace  afterwards  became  tbe 
property  of  the  Famese  princes,  and  has 
passed,  with  all  their  o&er  possessions, 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  who  have  recently  transferred 
it  to  the  Neapolitan  Academy  at  Rome, 
under  the  direction  of  Camuccini.  ^— 
The  effect  of  damp  on  its  fine  frescoes  is 
unfortunately  too  apparent,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  further  decay  will 
be  arrested  under  the  care  of  the  new 
academy. 

Palazzo  di  Firenzcy  near  the  P.  Bor-.- 

ghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment, and  is  the  residence  of  the  consul 
and  the  pensioners  of  the  Florentine 
Academy. 

Palazzo  Giraud,  in  the  Borgo  Nuo- 
vo,  now  the  property  of  the  banker— >^^ 
Torlonia,  whose  entertainments  to  the 
foreign  visitors,  always  given  in  this 
palace,  have  made  it  well  known  to 
travellers  who  have  spent  a  season  in 
Rome.  It  has,  however,  a  much  higher 
interest  to  English  travellers  as  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It 'was  rebuilt  in  1506  by  Bramanle, 
and  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation was  the  residence  of  the  En- 
glish ambassador.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Car- 
dinal Campeggi,  and  was  subsequently 
converted  into  an  ecclesiastical  coU^ 
by  Innocent  XII.  On  the  removal  of 
the  college  to  their  new  quarters  near 
the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquis  Giraud,  who  re- 
built the  principal  doorway  as  we  now 
see  it.  A  few  years  since  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciauo,  but 
retains  its  former  title,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Torlonia  Palace  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia.    It  was  the  residence  of 
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Cardinal  Wolsey  during  his  last  visit 
to  Rome. 

Palazzo  Giustiniani^  begun  by  Gio- 
vanni Fontana  in  1580,  and  completed 
by  Borromini,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  riches  in  painting  and  sculpture.  It 
is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's 
Baths,  and  its  museum  was  filled  with 
antiquities  found  upon  the  spot.  But 
all  these  treasures  have  been  dispersed, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
broken  statues  and  a  few  indifferent 
paintings,  which  do  not  repay  a  visit 
*  ^  Palazzo  Lancdlotti,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  in  1560 
from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio,  and 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
works  of  that  great  architect.  It  has 
latterly  become  remarkable  as  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Philharmonic  Academy. 

Palazzo  Lanti,  close  to  the  Cenci 
Palace,  near  the  church  of  St.  Eusta- 
chio,  remarkable  for  its  architecture  by 
Giulio  Romano,  whose  designs  for  the 
P.  Cenci  and  the  P.  Cicciaporci  have 
been  already  noticed.  It  was  built  in 
1526,  and  contains  a  few  antique  sta- 
tues, of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in  the 
court,  and  supposed  to  represent  Ino 
imrsing  Bacchus.  It  was  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  great  picture  of  the 
-Calumny  of  Apelles,  painted  in  water 
colours  by  Federigo  Zuccari,  well 
known  by  an  engraving,  and  described 
by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the  most  studied  of 
Federigo's  works. 

Palazzo  Madamay  built  in  1642  by 
the  famous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Marucelli.  Like 
the  Giustiniani  Palace,  it  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths.  It 
contains  nothing  to  interest  the  stranger, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  architec- 
ture and  as  being  the  official  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Rome. 

Palazzo  Mastimi,  begun  in  1526  from 
^^  the  designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzai,  in  a 
confined,  irregular  space  which  would 
have  defied  the  ingenuity  of  any  but  a 
first-rate  architect.  The  fine  portico  of 
six  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  are  entitled  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  successful 


efibrts  of  modern  art,  and  the  palace  if 
considered  by  most  critics  as  Baldas- 
sare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also  interesting 
as  the  last  work  he  ever  executed.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Discobolus,  in 
Greek  marble,  found  on  the  Esquiline, 
near  the  fountain  called  the  Trophies  of 
Marius.  This  noble  statue  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Myron :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  pieces  of  antique  sculpture 
in  Rome.  The  back  front  of  the  pa- 
lace, facing  the  Piazza  Navona,  is  re- 
markable for  its  frescoes  in  grey  chiaro- 
scuro by  Daniele  da  Folterra. 

Palazzo  Mattel,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius  by  the  Duke  ^ 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  in  the  first  style  of  Mademo, 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  his 
most  successful  work.  It  contains  some 
interesting  antiques,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  noticed : — A  bas-relief 
of  an  Egyptian  procession  engaged  in 
sacrifice,  in  green  basalt ;  two  marble 
stools ;  some  reliefs  from  sarcophagi ; 
statues  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c. ; 
busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Alexander  the  Great,  M.  Aurelius,  Com- 
modus,  and  other  fragments,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail. 
The  gallery  of  pictures  contains  a  few 
interesting  works.  I. — The  roof  of  the 
first  room  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Poma- 
rancio.  The  principal  pictures  are 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  of  England, 
by  Vandyke;  Sta.  Bonaventura,  by 
Tintoretto;  foiur  landscapes,  by  Paul 
Brill.  li.— The  two  Seasons,  by  Paul 
Brill;  Holy  Family,  by  the  school  of 
the  Caracci ;  four  pictures  of  dealers  in 
fish  and  other  eatables,  by  Passerotti. 
III.— The  two  Seasons,  by  Paul  Brills 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  preced- 
ing room.  IV. — The  roof  painted  by 
Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by 
Gmdo.  V. — The  gallery  ;  the  roof 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. — Lan^ 
franco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. —  7<!fn- 
peata.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Bologna. — Pietro  da  Cortona.  The 
Nativity.  VI. — The  roof  painted  in 
chiaro-scuro,  by  Domenickino. 
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PulaMXoMuti,n9U  tht  cbardi  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli,  iuteretting  to  English  tra- 
Tellen  at  the  residence  of  tiie  Pretender 
James  III.  ibr  many  yean  picrioui  to 
his  death.  In  honour  of  the  residebce 
of  the  reputed  king  of  Great  Britain,  it 
it  called  by  Vasi  a  <'  Regio  palaiuo.'* 

PaloKMo  Niecoiini^  nearly  oppotite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporei  Plalace, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  architecture  by 
Giaoomo  della  Porta  (1526\ 

PaiaxzoOdetcttlch^ formerly  the  Chigi 
Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Fabio  Chigi 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted from  thoee  of  Carlo  Mademo : 
the  facade  is  by  Bernini.  It  is  the 
residence  of  Prince  Pietro  Odescalchi, 
the  learned  president  of  the  Archeeolo^ 
gical  Academy  of  Rome. 

Palazzo  Onini,  formerly  the  P.  Mas- 
simi,  built  in  1536  by  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruxsi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  antiquities  found  among  the 
foundations,  and  for  the  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  theatre,  which  are  still  traceable. 
The  theatre  is  described  at  p.  293. 

Palazzo  Pamfiti,  in  the  Piasza  Na- 
vona,  on  the  left  of  the  church  of  S. 
Agneae,  built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the 
d^gns  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  16-12. 
Hie  roof  of  the  gallery  is  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  represent- 
ing the  adventures  of  ^neas ;  other 
chambers  have  frieaes  by  Romanelti  and 
Gaspar  Potasin.  The  palace  is  re- 
markable as  the  residence  of  the  dis- 
solute Olimpia  Maidalchini  Pamfili, 
whose  adventures  at  Viterbo  have  been 
noticed  at  p.  201. 

Palazzo  Pontificioy  the  pope's  palace 
on  Monte  Cavallo,  one  of  tlie  finest 
situations  for  a  palace  in  Rome.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1574,  from  the  designs  of  Fla^ 
minio  Pouzio,  continued  by  Sixtus  V. 
and  Clement  VII I «,  and  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Domenioo  Fontana.  It 
was  enlarged  by  Paul  V.  on  the  nlans 
of  Carlo  Maderno,  and  subsequentiy  by 
Innocent  X.  and  Clement  XII.  fhmi 
tiie  designs  of  Bernini.  The  garden  was 
added  by  Urban  VIII.  It  waa  the 
favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.,  who 


ettibelliriied  and  reduced  it  to  His  pre- 
sent form.     It  is  the  scene  of  all  tht 
conclaYes  of  the  Sacred  College  sod 
the  new  pope  is  annottnoed  to  the  people 
from  the  balcony  over   the   principal 
entrance.    On  the  first  laDditi|r.plaoe  «f 
the  principal  staircase  is  a  fbt^metit  of 
a  very  beautiful  fresco  by-  MeUza*  A 
F&rCy  originally  painted  on  the  eeilitif 
of  a  chapel  in  &e  church  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli.'   Over  the  door  of  the  large 
chapel  is  a  bas-relief  by  TheUeo  Lm- 
cUnif  of  the  Saviour  washing  the  fteet  of 
the  apostles.     In  this  chapel,  which  is 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the    CnpeA 
Sittinoy  high  mass  is  performed  on  tht 
great  festivals,  when  the  pope  retidcs 
mi  the  Monte  Cavallo.     Itk  the  adjom- 
ing  rooms  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  pictures: — Guercino,   Satd 
and  David.  —  DomenickimK   The  Eccc 
Homo.-— G^tcfo.   Madonna  and  OhiM. 
— Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome.- — Fiemcfyie, 
The  Ascension ;  the  Three   Kings.^^ 
Fatari,    The  Stoning    of    Stephen. — 
Schidone,  A  Madonna. — Borgegmme.  A 
battle-piece. — Garo/edo,  A  sibyl.     The 
next  room  contains  the  casts  from  T^brw 
waldmn*9  celebrated  frieze  of  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Alexander,  and  others  from 
Finelli's  frieze   of   the   Triumj^    of 
Trajan,  since  altered  to  those  of  Con* 
statitine.     The  privtife   Chapei   of   the 
pope,  adjoining  this  room,  is  celebrated 
for  its  iVescoes  by  Oteid^  and  Albania 
illustrating  the  History  of  the  Virgin. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Annunciaticm  is 
one  of  Gvido't  most  admired  works. 
In  the  rooms  beyond  are  the  St.  Peter 
and   St.  Paul,  by  I^a  Bartohmme^; 
the  St.  George,  by  Pordtnont ;  and  the 
Christ   disputing  in  the  Temple,  by 
Caravaggiio»    The  ganlens,  a  mile  in 
circuit,  are  stiff  and  formal,  in  spite  of 
the  statues  and  fountains.     Among  its 
curiosities  is  an  oi^n  pla3red  by  water. 
The  casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  deco- 
rated with  firescoes  by  OrizonU,  Pom* 
peo  Battcni,  and  Owvamni  Paoh  Ptm* 
nini;  two  views  of  the  Piazza  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marin 
Maggiore,    by   the    latter    artist,   aie 
much  admired. 

PaiazzQ  RMpvgiMii  boilt  in  1661  ^ 
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by  Cardinal  Scipitine  Borghese,  from 
the  designa  of  Flaminio  Ponsio,  on  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Con- 
sCantiiie.  It  was  formerly  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio^  and  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  Cardinal  Macarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  desigtis  of 
Carlo  Maderno.  It  remained  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Rospigliosi  fcunily.  The  ca- 
sino of  the  garden  contains  the  famous 
Aurora  of  Guido,  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular frescoes  in  Rome ;  Aurora  is  re- 
presented scattering  flowers  before  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  by  four 
piebald  horses ;  seven  female  figures  in 
the  most  graceful  action  surround  the 
chariot,  and  typify  the  advance  of  the 
Hours.  The  composition  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  colouring  brilliant 
beyond  all  other  examples  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  other  works  of  art  lose  their 
interest  by  the  side  of  this  fresco.  In 
the  same  casino  are  the  frieze  by  Tern' 
peata,  landscapes  by  Patii  Brill,  a  statue 
of  Diana,  and  a  bronze  horse  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  are, — I.  The  Expulsion  from 
Paradise,  by  Dcmmichino ;  the  Death 
of  Samson,  by  Lodovico  Caracci;  the 
Head  of  Guido,  by  himself;  and  the 
Sophonisba,  by  Caiobreu.  II.— The  Tri- 
umph of  David,  by  Domenichino ;  thir- 
teen pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
twelve  Apostles,  by  Rubetu,  many  of 
them  copies;  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross,  by  Daniele  da  Folterra;  the  An< 
dromeda,  by  Guido;  Diana  and  En- 
dymion,  by  Albani;  Lot's  Daughters, 
by  Annibale  Caracci;  Job's  Friends, 
by  Guerdno;  the  Nativity,  by  PerU' 
gitto  (?)  ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Leonardo  da  Find  0) ;  a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  by  Titian;  landscapes,  by 
Claude,  N.  PouMsin,  Paul  Brill;  and 
busts  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Hadrian,  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  &c ;  the  bust  of  Scipio 
Africanns  in  basalt,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Lintemum.  In  the  garden 
we  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, £ound  chiefly  among  the  ruins  c^ 
the  Baths,  and  probably  not  older  than 
the  time  of  Ccwistantine. 


Palaxxo  Rutpoli,  in  the  Cotso,  built  \^ 
in  1556  by  the  Rucellai  fkmily,  from 
the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Amma>- 
nati.  The  staircase,  composed  of  lift 
steps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Martino 
Lungfai  (1580)  for  Cardinal  Gaetanl, 
is  considered  the  finest  construction  of 
this  kind  in  Rome.  The  ground  floor 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  Cet/e  Novo, 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  reunion  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  Rom« 
(p.  250). 

Palazzo  Satxhettif  in  the  Via  Julia, , 
built  by  Antonio  Sangallo  for  his  own  ~ 
residence,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio^ 
The  design  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
much  admired.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a 
valuable  collection  of  statues  and  an* 
tiques.  The  palace  and  its  antiquities 
passed  successively  from  the  Ricci  fa- 
mily to  those  of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  ami 
Sacchetti,  and  ultimately  came  into 
the  possession  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
removed  the  sculptures  to  the  Capitol, 
and  made  them  the  foundation  of  the 
present  museum.  The  palace  bears  the 
arms  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  the  in-' 
scription,  Tu  mihi  quodcumque  hoc  re- 
rum  es/,  a  grateful  record  of  Sangallo*t 
obligations  to  the  pope,  who  first  dis- 
covered his  genius  and  encouraged  it 
by  his  constant  {latronage. 

Palazzo  SciarrOf  built  in  1603  by  \^ 
Flaminio  Ponzio,  with  a  marble  door- 
way in  the  Doric  style,  attributed  to 
Vignola.  The  gallery  is  small,  but 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  containing 
few  inferior  works,  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  select  gallery  in  Rome. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  for- 
merly in  the  Barberini  collection. — 
I.  Garofalo.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria. — Giovanni  Bellini,  Madonna 
and  Child. — Pietro  Perugino,  St.  Se- 
bastian.—  Gherardo  delta  Notte,  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  —  Giulio  Romano* 
The  Fomarina. — Titian,  Madonna  and 
Child,  very  beautiful. — Bassano,  Holy 
Family ;  Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 
Albani,  A  Madonna. — Carlo  MariUta* 
Full-length  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
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berioi.  II. — Several  fine  landscapes  : 
one  by  Paui  Brill;  three  by  Claude ; 
two  by  Fiammingo  ;  two  by  Bolh  ;  and 
one  by  N.  PouMtin,  III. — Andrea  Sac- 
"  chi.  Intoxication  of  Noah.  —  Leonello 
Spada,  The  Flagellation.  —  Baroccio, 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — Fiammingo. 
The  Savioar  between  Angels. — Guer- 
cino(i).  Samaon.—Guido.  Moses.— ^^^ 
bami.  Holy  Family. --^J5«-/  Durer  (?). 
Madonna  with  Saints.  IV. — Leonardo 
da  Find  (?).  Vanity  and  Modesty,  one 

Q  of  Leonardo's  most  beautiful  pictures, 
powerfully  coloured,  and  .very  highly 
finished. — Caravaggio.    The    Cheating 

^     Gamblers :  one  of  many  repetitions  of 

'  the  subject,  but  the  best  of  the  series. — 
Agottino  Caracci,  Conjugal  Love.  — 
Guido.  The  Magdalen. — Guercino.  St. 
James. — Albert  Durer  («).  Death  of  the 
Virgin. — Garqfalo,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  — .7«/iat.  Portraits  of  himself 
and  family ;  a  female  portrait,  power- 
fully coloured.— GwiVfo.  The  Magdalen 
"  delle  radici." — Guercino.  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Mark,  St  Johu.^Raphael.  Portrait 
of  a  violiii  player,  an  undoubted  work 
of  the  great  painter,  inscribed  with  the 
date  l5lS.—Giorgione.  Head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist — Fra  Bartolommeo. 
The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  with  St. 
John. 

Palazzo  Sora,  near  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  interesting  as  the  design  of  Bra- 
maute.  It  was  built  by  this  illustrious 
architect  in  1505  for  the  Fieschi  family, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of 
Sora,  princes  of  Piombino.  It  has  lat- 
terly been  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
troops. 

Palazzo  Spada,  begun  by  Cardinal 

^  Capodi  Ferro  in  1564,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giulio  Mazzoni,  the  scholar  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  It  was  decorated 
by  Borromini,  who  has  left  in  one  of  the 
courts  a  proof  of  his  capricious  taste  in 
the  fantastic  colonnade  of  Doric  co- 
lumns, constructed  for  the  sake  of 
its  perspective.     The  great  treasure  of 

-^  this  palace  is  the  celebrated  Statue  of 
Pompeg,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the 
globe,  found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked (p.  294),  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
l«utari,  near  the  Cancelleria,  in  1553. 


This  noble  figure  has  been  regarded 
for  about  300  years  as  the  identical 
statue  which  stood  in  the  Curia  of 
Pompey,  and  at  whose  base  "  great 
Caesar  fell."  We  are  told  by  Sueto- 
nius that  Augustus  removed  it  from 
the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a  marble 
Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica.  The 
spot  on  which  it  was  found  corresponds 
precisely  with  this  locality.  When  it 
was  first  brought  to  light  the  head  was 
lying  under  one  house  and  the  body 
under  another ;  and  Flaminius  Vacca 
tells  us  that  the  two  proprietors  were  on 
the  point  of  dividing  the  statue,  when 
Julius  III.  interposed,  and  purchased 
it  for  500  crowns.  The  disputes  and 
scepticism  of  the  antiquaries  has  led, 
as  usual,  to  abundant  controversy  on 
its  authenticity,  but  after  having  been 
called  Augustus,  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  an  unknown  emperor  by  succes- 
sive critics,  the  ancient  faith  has  been 
triumphant,  and  it  is  likely  to  preserve 
the  title  of  the  Spada  Pompey  long 
after  its  critics  have  been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  aasassins* 

din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Oesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
^n  offering  to  thine  altar  firom  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  1  did  he 

die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  P<mipey?  have  ye 
been 
Victors  of  cooniless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  examines 
the  evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.  **  The  projected  division  of  the 
Spada  Pompey,'*  he  says,  ^*  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials  of  Flaminius  Vacca ;  and  it 
may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
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tion  ;  for  the  French,  who  acted  the 
Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseuni, 
resolved  that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at 
the  base  of  that  Pompey   which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  original  dictator.    The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to 
facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the  tem- 
porary amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
(hat  the  arm  was  a  restoration ;    but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.     The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered    the    true 
Caesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right 
knee  ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome. 
Winckelmaun  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a   Roman  citizen,   but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  al- 
most,  is  heroic ;   and  naked   Roman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely   forbidden.     The  face    accords 
much  better  with  the  *  hominem  inte- 
grum et  castum  et  gravem,'  than  with 
any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too 
•tern  for  him  who  was  beautifiil,  says 
Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which    received    the    bloody  sacrifice 
can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it 
was  discovered.    Flaminius  Vacca  says 
iotto  una  canfinOf  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Leutari,  near  the  Cane«llaria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the 
Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pompey 's 
I'heatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either 
burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of  the  Pom- 


peian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  atrium  was  still  called  Satrum, 
So  says  Biondus.  At  all  events,  so 
imposing  is  the  stem  majesty  of  the 
statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story, 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg* 
ment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is, 
operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  efiect 
not  less  powerful  than  truth."  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  this  palace,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  sitting  statue 
of  a  philosopher  (Antisthenes ?),  and* 
the  eight  beautiful  bas-reliefs  which 
formed  the  stairs  of  St.  Agnese  fnori  le 
Mure,  where  they  were  discovered  in 
the  last  century,  with  the  sculptured 
side  downwards.  The  GaUery  has  a 
small  collection  of  pictures.  I. — Guer- 
cino.  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 
— Caravaggio.  A  female  holding  a  com- 
pass.— Annibale  Caracci.  The  Caritas 
Romana  (p.  283).  II. — Guido.  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes ;  Lucretia. 
— Salvator  Rosa.  Head  of  Seneca. — 
Leonardo  da  Finci  (?).  Christ  disputing 
in  the  Temple. — Tenters.  A  landscape. 
— Albani.  Time  unveiling  Truth. — 
Michaelangelo  de*  Bamhocci.  The  Revolt 
of  Masaniello  in  the  market-place  at 
Naples.  III. — Paolo  Feronese.  Beatrice 
Cenci. — Guercino.  Dido,  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  collection. — Ghe- 
rardo  delta  Notte.  Christ  before  Pilate. 
ly. —Titian.  Portrait  of  Paul  III.— 
Guido.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Spada; 
the  Flight  of  Helen.  —  Correggio  (?). 
Two  heads  of  boys. — Guercino,  Mag- 
dalen.— Mantegna.  Christ  with  saints. 
Albert  Durer.  St.  Jerome — Caravaggio. 
A  female  musician ;  St.  Anne  and  the 
Virgin. 

Palazzo  Torlonia,  built  by  the  Bo- 
lognetti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  the  late  Giovanni  Torlonia, 
the  banker,  afterwards  duke  of  Bracci- 
ano.  All  its  collections  date  fi*om  this 
period,  and  the  principal  works  it  con- 
tains are  the  productions  of  modem 
ai-tists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted    by    Camuccini,    Peltgij    and 
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Iwim^;  aad  in  a  eabinet  built  for  tlie 
purpofe  It  CammMC*  sUtue  of  Hercul«t 
tlv(Mf  ing  Lyeas  into  the  wa.  The  pre- 
feDt  duke  has  shown  ooonderable  taste 
in  the  recent  arrangementi  and  decora- 
tions,aiMi  has  made  important  additions 
to  the  gallery  of  pictures,  which  con- 
tains a  few  good  paintings  interspersed 
witk  the  usual  amount  of  indifferent 
works.  It  is  rather  the  foundation  of  a 
gallery  than  one  which  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  older  palaces 
of  Rome.  The  P.  Torlonia  in  ^  Tras- 
tevere,  formerly  the  P.  Giraud^  is  no- 
ticed under  that  head* 

Palazzo  di  Fenezia,  at  the  extremity 

^of  the  Corse,  the  ancient  palace  of  ihe 
republic,  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  materiab,  like  those 
of  the  Farnese  Palace,  were  plundered 

'  from  the  Coliseum.  It  is  not  remark^* 
able  for  any  works  of  art,  but  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  residence  of  seve- 
ral popes,  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Borso 
d'Este,  and  of  Charles  VI 11.  of  France, 
on  his  passage  through  Rome  to  com- 

Elete  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  pa- 
ice  was  conferred  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
republic  of  Venice,  because  it  was  the 
first  power  that  admitted  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  republic  until  the  period  of  its  fall, 
when  it  passed  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Its  battlemented  wails  give  it  the 
air  of  an  old  feudal  fortress.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. 

Palazzo  Fidonif  formerly  the  P.  Ce^f- 
farelli  and  P,  Stoppani,  near  the  church 
of  S.  Andrea  del  la  Valle,  interesting  as 
the  most  important  building  designed 
by  Raphael  in  Rome  (1513).  The  upr 
per  part  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
narmonises  badly  with  the  simple  solid- 
ity of  the  ground  plan.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
AiQong  the  other  antii^ues  are  the  fritg- 
xneuts  of  the  Fa»ti  Sacn,  the  Calendar  of 
Vcrrius  Flaceus,  found  in  the  last  cen- 
tury at  Palestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani, 
^x^d  illustrated  with  great  learning  by 
the  late  Professor  Nibby. 


HuTOBiCAL  HoosBS. — The  attrac- 
tions offered  to  the  traveller  by  the 
princely  palaces  and  museums  of  Rome 
too  frequently  distract  attention  fraoi 
the  unobtmsiTe  houses  identified  witb 
the  memcHry  of  great  names  in  the  hi»^ 
tory  of  art.     The  first  in  interest  is  &e 

Hou9e<^Raphmelfntaaied  in  the  Via 
Coronari,  No.  1345,  on  the  left  hand,^- 
towards  the  Piazza  di  Panico,  a  small 
piazza  near  the  Ponte  di  8.  Angelo.  In 
this  house  the  great  painter  resided  for 
many  years  before  he  purchased  Bra^ 
mante's  beautifid  palace  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo  (see  P.  degU  Convertiti).  It  i« 
the  very  house  witb  which  he  endowed 
the  chapel  in  the  Pantheon,  beneath 
which  his  ashes  still  repose.  Itwasreoo^ 
vated  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1705,  when 
Carlo  Maratta  painted  on  the  facade  a 
portrait  of  Ra^^iael  in  chiaio-scuro. 
This  interesting  record  is  now  almost 
effaced,  and  it  is  said  that  the  house 
itself  is  not  applied  to  the  purpose  indi- 
cated in  the  will.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Romany 
alive  on  all  occasions  to  the  beauties  of 
art,  should  feel  indifflor^ice  to  the  resid-* 
ence  of  the  greatest  artist  who  enriched 
their  city  with  the  miracles  of  his  match- 
less genius. 

Hoim  of  Pietro  da  Corfena.-— In  the 
little  street  called  the  Via  Petacchia,^ 
near  the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  is  this  inte- 
resting house,  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Coiiona.  His  skill  and  judg-> 
ment  in  architecture  are  shown  even  on 
the  small  scale  on  which  his  house  is 
constructed ;  the  windows,  the  door,  the 
portico,  and  the  little  court  are  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  still  exhibit  many 
traces  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  this  very 
estimable  artist. 

House  of  Beraini,  near  the  Barberini 
Palace.  The  house  inhabited  by  Ben 
nini  deserves  honourable  mention.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  fox  some  fine  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  and  not- 
withstanding  the  exaggeration  which  he 
introduced  into  both  these  branches  of 
art,  we  must  not  make  him  responsible 
for  the  decay  of  taste  or  for  ^e  errors 
of  his  successors.  The  palace  still  con- 
tains his  semi-colossal  statue  of  Tmth, 
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and  deserT«»  to  l)e  diituiguished  by  «b 
iascription. 

//osMf  of  the  Zuo<mri^-^AX  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Via  Felipe  ie  the  boq^e 
^nperly  oalled  the  Falaizo  delU  Region 
di  Pologqa,  in  commemomtiQn  of  M^ria 
C^simira  queen  of  Poland,  who  resided 
}u  it  for  some  yearg.  It  is  interesting  a^ 
having  been  built  by  Taddeo  and  Fede- 
rigo  Zuccari  aa  their  private  residence. 
Tbe  interior  wa?  adorned  by  Fedengo 
with  frescoes,  representing,  as  Ldnzi  tells 
us,  "  portraits  of  his  own  family,  con- 
versazioni, and  other  curious  and  novel 
subjects,  executed  with  the  assistance  of 
bis  scholars,  and  with  very  little  care  j 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  he  appears  a  trifler — the  fitting 
leader  of  a  degenerate  school."  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  residence 
of  the  Prussian  consul-general  Bar- 
tholdif  under  whose  auspices  it  has  be* 
come  remarkable  for  a  higher  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  our  own  time.  They 
are  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph ; 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Cherheck ;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  Ph.  Feit ;  Jacob's  Lamenta* 
tion,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  W.  Schadow ;  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  King's  dreani)  &c.,  by 
Cornelius  ;  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  by 
fk.  Feit ;  the  seven  years  of  famine, 
by  Overbeck. 

House  of  Pcmaain,  in  the  little  Pia?^ 

'"della  Triuita,  No.  9,  near  the  Trinity 
de'  Monti,  recently  occupied  by  an 
iSnglish  family.  For  nearly  forty  years 
this  house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas 
Ponssin.  Many  of  the  great  painter's 
most  interesting  letters  aye  dated  from 
it,  and  he  died  there  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified 
mrith  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
landscape  painters.  Immediately  oppo- 
site; the  house  of  Poussin  is  the  Hous*  of 
Ciatfde  Lorrain;  and  that  erf  Sukq^or 
Bfm  is  not  far  distant, 
Hpuse  of  Conrad  Swet^/hfim. — ^Ad- 

'  joiuing  the  Palazzo  Massimi  is  the 
b^uae  in  which  the  celebrated  C<?nrad 
Sweyah^im  m^  A^^ald  Paiwiartjj  es^ 


Uisb^d  the  first  prnti^g  preN  at  Rasie 
in  1467.  They  had  previously  bee« 
settled  at  Subiaqo ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  monks  thej 
migrated  to  Home  in  1467,  and  had  the 
honour  of  establishing  in  this  city  the 
second  printing  press  in  Italy.  The 
imprint  of  their  works  specifies  th^ 
locality  as  "  in  domo  Petri  de  Maxi- 
mis."  The  De  Oratore  of  Cicero  and 
the  Urha  Dei  were  printed  there  in  the 
first  year  of  their  establishment.  The 
house  was  restored  about  1510  by  Bal- 
daesare  Peruzzi* 


Private  Collections.— There  are  a 
few  private  Collections  in  Rome  which 
are  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of 
many  of  the  palaces.  They  are  shown 
to  strangers  with  great  liberality,  but 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  for 
permission  beforehand. 

Afmeo  Campamit  near  the  Monte  di 
Piet^. — The  museum  of  Cavaliere  Cam- 
pana  is  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  Etruscan  antiquities.  It  has  been 
created  entirely  by  this  gentleman,  and 
nearly  all  its  important  objects  were 
found  on  bis  own  property,  and  exca* 
vated  under  his  personal  superintend^ 
ence.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  the 
intelligent  traveller  to  find  a  museum 
of  so  much  interest  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
its  historical  importance.  It  consists  of 
several  valuable  collections.  The  cabif 
n^t  of  Coifu  contains  a  most  instructive 
series  of  Etruscan,  Consular,  and  Impe- 
rial examples,  in  bronze  and  silver;  me- 
dals of  Magna  Gr^cia,  Sicily,  and 
various  cities  of  Greece  in  silver  and  in 
gold,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  preserva^ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  as  yet  ineditedn 
Those  in  gold  and  silver  amount  to 
many  hundreds,  and  those  in  bron^ 
a^  not  far  short  of  four  thousand.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  cqxiv 
plete  collection  in  any  museum  ia 
Italy,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  extensiye 
in  Rome.  It  has  been  many  years  i^ 
progress,  and  has  been  formed  parUy 
from  the  numismatic  collections  of  the 
AJbani  family,  froni  those  of  Cav.  d©' 
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Roisi,  tbe  Arwocato  Tomaanni,  tiie 
Gabrielli,  Rutci,  and  other  private 
cabinet*,  and  partly  from  the  ezcara- 
tiooB  in  the  Etnucan  tombs  on  Cav. 
Campaiia*8  property.  The  collection 
of  Ktnucan  antiquities  comprises  an 
imique  series  of  tarcophagiy  and  statues 
in  terra^^otta  of  the  size  of  life,  found 
for  the  most  part  in  tbe  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii  and  Tuscania:  the  sarcophagi, 
painted  in  Tarious  colours,  are  unriralled 
m  size,  in  form,  and  in  the  figures  and 
bas-reliefs  for  which  they  are  remark- 
able. The  Roman  terra^-cottoM^  from 
their  beautiful  style  and  perfect  imita- 
tation  of  Greek  art,  are  the  object  of 
general  admiration.  The  novelty  of  the 
subjects  and  compositions,  the  variety 
and  number  of  tbe  examples,  their 
line  designs  and  workmanship,  make 
this  cabinet  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
collection  of  antique  plastic  works 
hitherto  brought  together.  The  collec- 
tion of  EiruscanjeweUeriff  formed  dur- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  in  the  tombs, 
contains  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
ancient  art  in  gold  and  other  orna- 
ments ;  the  earrings  in  the  form  of  genii, 
the  necklaces  of  scaiabsei,  the  filagree 
brooches,  and  the  chains  for  the  neck, 
surpass  the  finest  productions  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  Genoa.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  cabinet  is  the 
superb  scarabseus  of  sardonyx,  with  an 
engraving  representing  Cadmus  con- 
quering the  dragon.  All  these  works 
exhibit  a  refinement  of  taste  and  an 
elaborate  delicacy  of  execution,  which 
is  not  excelled  and  scarcely  equalled 
by  the  handicraft  of  modem  times. 
The  next  room  is  decorated  withancten/ 
frncon^  found  by  Cav.  Carapana  in 
the  progress  of  his  excavations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  contomi  of  Rome.  One 
of  tnese  is  of  peculia)r  rarity  and  value 
both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  an  histori- 
cal monument:  it  contains  numerous 
figures,  with  the  names  and  respective 
conditions  of  each  person  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters.  The  collection  of 
ancient  bronzes  contains  a  fine  series  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  specimens  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  In  the  I 
cabinet  of  ghatet  are  numerous  ollsB,  | 


vases,  and  other  antique  gla« 
vessels  of  new  and  beautiful  forma,  and 
(^extraordinary  magnitude.  Tbe  fint 
in  interest  and  value  are  the  three  el^* 
gant  tazze  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
glass,  each  mounted  on  a  stand  of  gold 
filagree,  precisely  as  they  were  taJcee 
from  the  tomb.  Tbe  last  ccdlection  of 
this  museum,  so  honourable  to  Car. 
Campana's  spirit  and  intelligence,  and 
so  rarely  found  in  the  residence  of  a 
private  gentleman  in  any  part  of  Europe^ 
has  been  removed  to  hu  villa  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Caelian,  near  (Be  Coliseum. 
It  contains  an  interesting  series  of  cine- 
rary urns  and  vases,  with  several  busts 
and  statues.  Most  of  the  inscriptions 
are  entirely  new,  and  as  yet  inedited. 

Gallery  of  Cav,  Camuocini, — ^The 
house  of  this  well-known  painter  cwt- 
tains  a  small  but  interesting  collection, 
which  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
from  12  to  2.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able works  are  the  following : — RaphaeL 
Three  very  beautiful  paintings ;  two  of 
them  are  saints,  and  the  third  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — Giulio  Romano.  Por* 
trait  of  Michael  Angelo. — Tttian,  Venus 
and  Adonis;  a  landscape,  with  the 
Olympus  added  by  Giovanni  Bellini, — 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  A  portrait. — Dome- 
nichino,  Susanna. — Claude,  A  sunset 
on  the  sea. 

Gallery  of  Cav.  TJwrwaldsen,— The  ^ 
private  residence  of  this  great  sculptor 
IS  remarkable  not  only  for  the  casts 
from  many  of  his  finest  works,  but  also 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  the  most  eminent  modem  ar- 
tists who  have  been  resident  at  Rome 
during  his  own  sojourn  of  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  ^lery,  when  we  know 
that  many  of  the  works  it  contains 
were  commissions  given  as  encourage- 
ments to  artists  who  were  entirely  in- 
debted to  his  patronage  for  their  sub- 
sequent success,  and  that  others  are  me- 
morials of  private  friendships  formed 
at  an  early  period  of  their  career  with 
fellow-students,  who  have  since  risen 
to  the  highest  honours  of  their  profes- 
sion in  the  great  capitals  of  Germany. 
Among  these  works  of  both  classes  are 
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several  fine  and  characteristic  paintings 
by  Overbeck,  Comeluis,  fV,  Schadow, 
Koch,€ar»tens,  fVeUer,  Meier  ^  Krafi^  &c. 
l^e  names  of  Sanguinetti  and  other 
Italian  painters  show  the  liberality  of 
&is  excellent  man  to  artists  uncon- 
nected with  him  by  any  national  ties. 
As  a  farther  proof  of  this  remark  we 
may  mention  a  circumstance  which 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratifying  to  Bri- 
tish travellers.  On  our  last  visit  to 
Thorwaldsen  we  heard  him  assure  our 
countryman^Thomas  Dessoulavy,  that 
he  should  not  consider  his  collection 
complete  until  it  possessed  a  landscape 
from  the  hand  of  that  very  admirable 
painter.  The  history  of  Thorwaldsen's 
career  at  Rome  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  Canova,  for  a  highminded 
feeling  of  brotherhood  towards  all  whom 
Art  has  united  in  her  pursuit,  and  there 
are  few  instances  where  a  man  of  equal 
eminence  has  been  able  to  boast  of  such 
'*  troops  of  iriends"  who  delight  to  do 
him  honour. 

Abtists'  Studios.  —  Among  those 
.  characteristics  of  Rome  which  are  ca- 
^  pable  of  affording  the  highest  interest  to 
the  intelligent  traveller,  we  know  none 
which  possess  a  greater  charm  than  the 
studios  of  the  artists.  Travellers  in 
general  are  little  aware  of  the  interest 
they  are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many 
leave  Rome  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  single  artist.  In  the 
case  of  English  travellers,  in  particular, 
this  neglect  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  celebrated  private  galleries  of 
Great  Britain.  The  instruction  to  be 
derived  in  the  studios  of  these  gentle- 
men is  unquestionable,  and  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  Those  who  have  any  feel- 
ing for  art  will  not  neglect  the  re- 
sources so  abundantly  placed  within 
their  reach.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  cordial  feeling  with  which  the 
artists  of  all  nations  pursue  their  studies 
at  Rome.  It  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  all  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time  to 
find  the  artists  of  so  many  countries 
living  together  on  such  amicable  terms. 


It  gives  the  finest  impression  of  the  arts 
they  profess,  when  we  see  that  they 
have  such  influence  over  the  professors 
as  to  unite  them  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  their 
national  customs,  or  of  their  tastes  in 
art.  In  regard  to  the  native  artists,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  famous  as 
landscape  painters,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  although  in  Rome  the 
colouring  of  nature  is  so  beautiful, 
colour  is  the  point  in  which  they  do 
not  generally  excel. 

Sculptors, — Cav,  Thorwaldsen,  Casa^^i,, 
Buti,  on  the  Pincian,  and  the  Piazza 
Barberiui.  There  is  no  sculptor  in  y 
Rome,  perhaps  not  in  Europe,  who 
has  acquired  so  much  fame  as  Thor- 
waldsen. This  is  no  doubt  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  extraordinary  power  in 
uniting  art  and  nature,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty of  sculpture.  The  same  com- 
bination is  seen  in  the  outlines  of  our 
own  Flaxmati,  but  Thorwaldsen  has 
carried  it  through  every  department  in 
the  grandest  style  of  art.  The  works 
of  his  old  age  not  only  confirm  his  fine 
taste,  but  present  still  greater  perfection 
than  those  by  which  his  fame  was  first 
established.  —  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  No. 
6,  7,  ViadellaFontanella.  First  among 
our  countrymen  resident  at  Rome  is 
this  distinguished  sculptor,  who  merits 
the  high  praise  of  having  united  the 
styles  of  the  two  greatest  sculptors  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  : 
his  works  are  imaginative  and  learned, 
and  embrace  both  tlie  heroic  and  pas- 
toral styles  with  equal  excellence. — 
Wyatt,  No.  11,  Via  della  Fontenella, 
in  his  sculpture  emulates  the  milder 
style  of  character  and  expression  which 
prevails,  if  a  comparison  may  be  al- 
lowed 1)etween  the  sister  arts,  in  the 
paintings  of  Raphael :  he  applies  this 
style  to  Greek  art,  and  produces  statues 
inferior  to  others  in  grandeur,  but  sur- 
passing all  in  loveliness. — Macdonald, 
No.  6,  Corso.  In  addition  to  some 
imaginative  works  of  the  highest  class, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  fame  for 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  busts  than 
any  artist  in  Rome,  and  his  studio 
always  bears  satisfactory  evidence  oi 
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the  extent  of  hU  popularity. —  Tmenmi. 
No.  3a,  34,  Via  delle  ColoDDette,  and 
No.  40,  Piaiza  Barberini.  Tenerani's 
style  of  sculpture  is  in  the  finest  dra- 
matic taste,  combined  with  deep  feeling 
for  nature.  He  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
Italian  sculptor  now  living,  uniting  the 
beautiful  forms  of  nature  with  the 
charms  of  Greek  art. — TWo/im,  No.  105, 
Via  Babuino,  a  Bolognese  sculptor, 
very  popular  in  Italy. — fVol/,  Via  Fe- 
lice. The  works  of  this  Prussian  artist 
belong  to  the  school  begun  by  Thor- 
waldsen :  they  show  great  originality 
and  remarkable  power  of  execution. — 
FmeUi,  No.  47,  Via  di  S.  Niccolo  di 
Tolentino.  In  the  present  state  of 
sculpture  the  Tigorous  genius  of  Finelli 
would  make  him  the  first  in  his  pecu- 
liar line ;  but  he  is  occasionally  une- 
qual, sometimes  producing  works  which 
rival  ancient  Greece,  and  at  others  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  modem 
Italy. — Bienaimef  No.  5,  Piaua  Bar- 
berini, continues  to  dwell  on  the  beau- 
tiful lable  of  Psyche,  and  treats  his 
favourite  subject  with  fine  form  and 
execution. — Cav,  Fabritj  No.  130,  Via 
Felice,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Va- 
tican Museum,  has  acquired  some  re- 
putation for  his  busts  and  monuments. 
Cav.  Fabris  took  casts  of  the  skull 
and  right  hand  of  Raphael  when  the 
tomb  in  the  Pantheon  was  opened 
in  1833,  and  inreserved  some  of  the 
metal  rings  and  points  by  which  the 
shroud  was  fastened  (p.  288). — Hogan, 
No.  12,  Vicolo  degli  Incurabili,  excels 
in  subjects  of  religiMi. — Gott,  No.  155, 
Via  Babuino,  remarkable  for  his  exe* 
eution  of  animals. — Frtd,  Tkrupp,  near 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  an  English  artist 
of  great  promise,  and  originality  of 
style.— fF.  Theed,  No.  9,  Vicolo  degli 
Incurabili,  another  of  our  countrymen 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
higher  walks  of  sculpture. 

Pmniers, — Barwi  Ckiimtccini,  No.  4, 
Via  del  Greco,  stands  the  foremost  in 
historical  painting.  His  works  are  re- 
markable for  classical  taste  and  force 
in  drawing  :  his  colouring  is  occa- 
sionally unequal  to  the  power  of  his 
compositions.— OswrfcscA,   No.  16,  Via 


Margana.    Tbn  eniMBt  Gertnan  wa^ 
one  of  the  first  masters  of  the  modon 
school  who  recurred  to  the  simple  style 
of  the  early  Italian  painters.     His  sab- 
jects  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  charaetoc, 
and  are  thus  particularly  adapted  Co  the 
pure  devotional  feeling  whidi  charac- 
terises the  period  of  art  which  be  has 
adopted  as  his  modeL — Agricola,  Fa- 
lazxo  Giustiniani,  has  great  popularity 
among  the  Italians :  his  style  is  formed 
oo  the  school  of  Raphael  Mengs,  aod 
conse<|uently  presents  a  mixture  of  the 
qualities  of  various  painters.   His  altar- 
pieces  are  free  from   faults,  even  to 
tameness,  and  in  this  peculiar  style  he 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  artist  of  modem 
Italy.— f'enry  mi&ama,  No.  12,  Piazsa 
Mignanelli.    No  artist   is  entitled  to 
more  honourable  mention  thauPenry 
Williams  :  his  style  is  peculiarly  his 
own;  bis  feeling  for  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  is  combined  with 
the  most  delicate  yet  powerful  execu- 
tion, and  he  is  without  doubt  the  first 
in  what  the  Italians  call  "  Quadri  di 
genere." — 7%omas  Deuouhtwf,  No.  41, 
Via  della  Croce.     Unfortunately  for 
English  art,  Dessoulavy  is  one  oif  the 
rare  examples  of  an  historical  landscape- 
painter  :  bis  great  merits  are  well  known 
to  admirers  of  this  beautiful  branch  of 
art,  and  have  been  honoured  with  the 
highest  praise  by  the  first  €rerman  cri- 
tics.    No  artist  in  modem   times  has 
invested  the  ruins  and  classical  scenery 
of  Rome  with  so  great  an  interest;  no 
one  has  so  thoroughly  realised  the  glow- 
ing landscapes  of  Tivoli,  or  the  grand 
forest  scenes  of  tbe  Borghese  gardens. 
His  style,  which  is    entirely  original, 
shows  infinite  learning  in  Italian  com- 
position, and  has  great  force  in  effect. 
^Reinhart,  No.  49,  Via  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,  the  first  German    historical 
landscape-painter,  the  Nestor  of  the  Ro- 
man artists.  In  December,  1 839,  he  had 
completed  a  residence  in  Rome  of  half 
a  century,  and  his  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated with  an  enthusiasm  which  none 
but  German  artists  can  imagine.     His 
severe  style  somewhat  detracts  ^m  the 
pleasure  of  his  colouring ;  Imt  all  his 
works  are  powerful  in  compositien,  and 
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aie  iiigfaly  praised  hj  the  Gennan  eri* 
tics.— AforiwoniV  Via  di  G««ii  e  Maria, 
€Ui  ItiUian  landscape-painter  of  great 
merit,  far  beycmd  his  countrymen  in 
ediour  and  effeci.-^Mmardif  Palazzo 
Doria,  considered  the  first  draughtsman 
in  Italy.  His  Madonnas  have  given  him 
a  high  reputation  in  the  milder  region 
of  art. — Marco,  a  German  landscape- 
jiainter,  celebrated  for  his  imaginative 
oompositions,  executed  with  extraor* 
dinary  minuteness  of  detail. — Podesti, 
Palazzo  Pentini,  in  great  esteem  as  an 
historical  painter :  he  is,  perhaps,  rather 
melodramatic  than  historical,  and  ex 
eels  in  mythology  and  romance.— 
CaUi,  No.  9,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Prussian  landscape-painter,  excellent  in 
his  views  of  Naples,  which  only  want 
a  richer  colouring  to  make  them  per- 
y  fect,-^FaUati,  Via  Margutla  (H),  the 
first  painter  of  wild  boars  in  Italy  :  his 
great  experience  asacctcciatore  (p.  252) 
particularly  qualifies  him  for  this  dif- 
ficult class  of  subjects. — Meyer,  Via 
Pinciana,  a  Danish  painter  of  comic 
subjects :  his  studies  of  the  Italian  cha- 
racter in  its  comic  features  are  quite 
unrivalled :  every  line  is  true  to  nature, 
and  the  dry  humour  which  pervades 
his  works  is  admirably  expressed. — 
Newbold,  107,  Via  Sistina,  an  English 
landscape-painter  of  considerable  merit. 
-—Edward  Lear,  Via  Felice,  anotlier 
English  artist  of  great  promise  ;  a  series 
of  lithographic  drawings,  lately  pub- 
lished in  London  from  his  sketches, 
show  his  skill  in  Roman  landscape  and 
composition. — Cromek,  Via  Felice,  the 
first  architectural  artist  in  water-colours, 
odiebrated  for  his  drawings  of  the  Italian 
cathedrals. — Canevari,  Palazzetto  Bor- 
ghese,  the  best  portrait-painter  in  Rome, 
often  considered  to  approach  the  charms 
of  Vandyke  in  colouring  and  taste. — 
Cavalleri,  No.  49,  Via  Margutta,  also 
to  be  noticed  as  a  fashionable  portrait- 
painter. — Among  the  copyists  of  the 
eld  masters,  the  most  eminent  is  the 
Cw,  ChaUlain,  No.  26,  Via  Ripetta, 
whose  copies  of  the  principal  pictures 
in  the  Roman  galleries  are  well  known 
in  England.  Another  able  copyist  is 
Qituepp^  Maxxolimiy  whose  works  are 


also  popular  among  British  travellers. 
— As  an  historical  engraver,  one  of  the 
best  is  Folo,  No.  13,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
who  pursues  the  peculiar  walk  of  art 
in  which  his  father  was  for  many  years 
distinguished.  Their  burin  has  dif- 
fused the  knowledge  of  some  first-rate 
pictures. 

Colleges  and  Academies. 
CoUegio  della  Sapienxa,  the  University 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Innocent  I V.  m 
1244,  as  a  school  for  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1295  by 
Boniface  VIII.,  who  added  the  theo- 
logical schools;  the  philological  pro^ 
fessorshtps  were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequent  pontiffs  enl^ged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scientific 
studies,  ami  endowed  the  university 
wi<^  the  produce  of  various  articles  of 
excise.  The  present  building  was  begun 
by  Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Miclmel 
Angelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  por* 
tico,  sustained  in  the  lower  story  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas- 
ters, was  built  by  this  able  architect. 
The  church  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in 
the  most  fantastic  style  of'  Borromini. 
The  university  derives  the  title  of  the 
Sapienza  from  the  inscription  over  the 
principal  0:itrance,  Initiwn  Sapientue 
timor  Domini.  Its  organisation  was 
entirely  remodelled  by  Leo  XII.  in 
1825,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  other  universities  of  Italy.  The 
bull  containing  the  decree,  conferred 
upon  it  and  the  University  of  Bologna, 
the  rank  of  the  two  primary  univer- 
sities of  the  Papal  States.  It  is  governed 
by  a  cardinal  high  chancellor,  and  by 
a  rector  chosen  from  the  advocates  o( 
the  Consistory :  it  has  five  colleges,  ap- 
propriated to  theology,  law,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  and  philology.  The 
number  of  professors  is  forty-two,  five 
of  whom  are  attached  to  the  college  of 
tiieology,  seven  to  the  college  of  law, 
thirteen  to  the  college  of  medicine, 
eleven  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  six  to  that  of  philology.  All  their 
lectures  are  grotuitoBs,  their  salaries 
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being  fixed  and  paid  by  the  gOTem- 
ment.  The  number  of  itudenti  is 
seldom  less  than  1000.  Attached  to 
the  university  is  a  Library,  founded  by 
Alexander  VII.,  and  liberally  increased 
by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Thursdays,  from  8  to  12, 
and  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Mutntm  contains  a  cabinet  of  mi- 
nerals, an  extensive  series  of  geological 
specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchi  s  work 
on  the  *Suolo  di  Roma,'  a  collection  of 
fossil  organic  remains  of  the  environs  of 
Rome,  a  small  collection  of  zoolojry  and 
comparative  anatomy,  and  a  cabinet  of 
gems  formed  by  Leo  XI I .  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  university  are  the  Scttole  delle 
Belle  Arte,  directed  by  the  eleven  pro- 
feeors  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  who 
give  lectures  in  painting,  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, perspective,  decorative  paints 
iug,  anatomy,  mythology,  and  costume. 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  School  of 
Engineers,  founded  by  Pius  VII.  De- 
pendent on  the  university  is  the  Botanic 
Garden^  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  the  Trastevere.  It  has  received  many 
important  accessions  of  rare  plants 
wimin  the  last  few  years,  but  is  still 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Many 
of  the  professors  of  the  Sapienza  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  the 
high  character  of  their  attainments,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  few  is  not  confined 
to  Europe.  Nothing  C€ui  exceed  the 
courtesy  with  which  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  Rome  are  ready  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  strangers; 
and  their  society  adds  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  who  is  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  it.  As  a  proof  that  mind 
is  not  without  its  resources  at  Rome, 
we  may  adduce  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  men  who  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  European  literature  and 
science: — in  philology  we  may  men- 
tion Cardinal  Mai,,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Palimpsests  of  Cicero;  Sarti,  the 
celebrated  Hebraist ;  Lanci,  the  Arabic 
scholar ;  I^aureani,  the  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  well  known  by  his  Latin  let- 
ters ;  and  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  whose 
polyglot  acquirements  we  have  noticed 
ui  the  description  of  Bologna.    In  ma- 


thematics we  may  cite  Pieri,  VenturoK, 
Cavalieri,  and  Sereni ;  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, the  Padre  Pianciani,  and  Bo* 
nelli ;  in  natural  history,  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  better  known  by  bit  scientific  ^ 
cognomen  of  Charles  Lucien  BooDa- 
parte  (p.  44 1),  and  Metaxi,  the  professor 
of  soology  and  comparative  anatomy ; 
in  mineralogy,  Monsignore  de'  Medici- 
Spada,  already  mentioned  at  p.  313; 
in  moral  philosophy,  Mastrofini  and  'Pw- 
cefti;  in  political  economy,  Morichini; 
in  astronomy,  Conti,  Ricchebacfa,  and 
Barlocci ;  in  anatomy,  Pietro  Lupi ; 
and  in  medicine,  De  Matthaeis. 

Collegia  Romano,  built  in  1583  by 
Gregory  XIII..  from  ^  designs  of  ^ 
Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  course 
of  instruction,  which  is  entirely  directed 
by  the  Jesuits,  embraces  the  learned 
languages,  theology,  rhetoric,  and  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  ^ilosopliy. 
Attached  to  the  college  vte  an  obser- 
vatory, a  library,  and  the  museum 
founded  by  the  learned  Father  Kir- 
cher.  The  observatory  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Padre  Pianciani.  The 
library  contains  some  Chinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  Jesuit  mis* 
sionaries,  and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  literary  treasures,  but  many  of 
the  most  valuable  works  have  dis^ 
peared.  The  museum  of  Father  Kir- 
cher  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
antiquities  and  other  objects,  many  of 
which  are  more  interesting  as  curio- 
sities than  from  tlieir  scientific  value. 
The  cabinet  of  medals  contains  a  com- 
plete series  of  Roman  and  Etruscan 
coins,  and  the  most  perfect  known  col- 
lection of  the  Roman  Aa,  These  have 
recently  been  arranged  by  P.  Marchi 
on  an  original  and  ingenious  system, 
showing  the  relations  of  the  early  cities 
of  Italy.  So  far  as  the  coins  hare  yet 
been  identified,  the  researches  of  P. 
Marchi  have  establbhed  the  existeuce 
of  forty  distinct  coinages  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  Etruscan 
antiquities  of  tlie  museum  were  long 
considered  unique,  but  the  Gregorian 
collection  in  the  Vatican  has  now  throfwu 
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tlhem  into  tlie  shade.  The  moflt  loterest- 
iog  object  if  the  famous  G's/a  Myttica, 
a  cylindrical  vase  and  cover  of  bronze, 
ornamented  with  exquisite  engravings 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition;  the  up* 
right  figures  on  the  lid  are  beauti- 
fidly  worked.  Among  the  other  spe- 
<^men8  of  Etruscan  workmanship  are 
chains,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  bronzes  and  terra>cottas 
ara  also  interesting,  but  do  not  require 
a  particular  description.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  the  sword  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  of  Indian  steel,  bearing 
his  name  on  the  blade  and  that  of  two 
Italian  generals,  to  whom  it  had  pre^ 
viously  belonged. 

CoUegio  de  PrufogandA  Fide,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  establishment 
of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in  1622 
by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  as  missionaries  young  fo- 
reigners from  infidel  or  heretical  coun- 
tries,  who  might  afterwards  return  and 
spread  the  Catholic  faith  among  their 
own  countrymen.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Borromini.  The 
celebrated  printing-office  established, 
here  by  this  pontiff  is  rich  in  Oriental 
characters,  and  has  produced  many 
works  of  great  tsrpographical  beauty. 
The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils, 
which  takes  place  in  September,  is  an 
interesting  scene,  which  few  travellers 
who  are  then  in  Rome  omit  to  visit. 

\^  Academy  of  St.  Luke. — The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded 
in  1588  by  SixtusV.,  who  endowed 
the  Confratemita  of  painters  with  the 
church  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin.  The  academy  is  com 
posed  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  schools  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  apartments  are  preserved 
several  works  of  art,  which  will  repay 
a  visit.  Among  these  are  landscapes 
by  Gaspar  Pouuin  and  Salvator  Ro$a  ; 
a  beautiful  picture  of  St.  Luke  taking 
'  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Rafitael;  a  fragment  of  a  fresco  by  the 

^^    same  master;  tl^  Saviour  with  the  Pha- 
risee, by  Titian;  and  the  statue  of  Ca- 


nova,  by  the  Spanish  sculptor  AlvartZt  - 
presented  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  Canova^s  fwttronage.  During  the 
French  occupation  of  Madrid,  Alvarez 
offered  to  sell  some  of  his  works  to 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  consulted 
Canova  on  the  subject.  His  answer 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
generosity  towards  the  artists  of  all 
countries :  ^  the  sculptures  of  Alvarez/* 
he  said,  **  remain  on  sale  in  his  studio, 
because  they  are  not  in  mine."  The 
collection  of  portraits  includes,  like  that 
of  Florence,  a  great  number  of  artists 
of  more  or  less  repute ;  many  are  those 
of  living  professors.  The  skull  so  long 
preserved  here  with  veneration  as  that 
of  Raphael,  has  been  proved,  since  the 
discovery  of  his  body  in  the  Pantheon, 
to  be  that  of  Desiderio  de*  Adjutori,  a 
person  of  no  reputation  for  genius  either 
in  art  or  letters.  The  inscription  written 
by  Bembo  deserves  to  be  recorded  : — 
'*  Ill«  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  qao  tospite 
vinci 
Rerum  maj^na  parens,  et  miuiente  mori.** 

Accademia  Archeologica,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  antiquarian  societies  of 
Italy,  including  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  learned  archssologists 
of  Europe.  It  has  puldished  several 
volumes  of  transactions.  The  duties  of 
permanent  president  are  sustained  by 
Prince  Pietro  Odescalchi,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  estimable 
families  in  Italy. 

Accademia  d^ Arcadia. — Few  of  the  . 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Graviua  and  Crescimbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  **  were 
drawn  out  in  ten  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican;  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  shepherds ;  it  was 
solemidy  enacted  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia;  each  person  on  his  admi»* 
sion  took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  farm  assigned  to  him;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses  as 
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maeh  no  as  powible.  The  aim  of  the 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruDtions  of  the 
time:  the  purpose,  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  some  among  the  origi- 
nators, made  it  instantly  fashionable; 
and  in  a  few  years  it  numbered  about 
2000  members,  propagating  itself  by 
colonies  all  over  Italy.  Tlie  associa- 
tion completely  failed  in  its  proposed 
design,  but  its  farce  was  played  with 
all  gravity  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  besides  Italians,  scarcely  any 
distinguished  foreigner  could  escape 
from  the  City  of  tlie  Seven  Hills  with- 
out having  entered  its  ranks.  In  1788, 
Goethe  was  enrolled  as  an  Arcadian, 
by  the  title  of  Megalio  Melpomenio; 
and  received,  under  the  academic  seal, 
a  grant  of  the  lands  entitled  the  Mel- 
pomenean  Fields,  sacred  to  the  Tragic 
Muse.  The  Arcadia  has  survived  all 
the  changes  of  Italy :  it  still  holds  its 
meetings  in  Rome,  listens  to  pastoral 
sonnets,  and  christens  Italian  clergy- 
men, English  squires,  and  German 
counsellors  of  state  by  the  names  of 
the  heathens.  It  publishes,  moreover, 
a  regular  journal,  the  Giornale  Arca- 
dico;  which,  although  it  is  a  favourite 
object  of  ridicule  with  the  men  of  let- 
ters in  other  provinces,  particularly  the 
Milanese,  in  their  Biblioteca  Italiana, 
condescends  to  follow  slowly  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  often  furnishes 
foreigners  with  interesting  information, 
not  only  literary  but  scientific."  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Friday  in 
the  Protomoteca  of  the  Capitol. 

Accademia  de  lAncei,  the  earliest  sci- 
entific society  in  Italy,  founded  in  1603 
by  Galileo,  and  other  contemporary 
philosophers.  It  was  re-organised  in 
1795,  and  is  still  devoted  to  natural 
history  and  science.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator. 

Accademia  Tlifemwa,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome.  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Macarini. 

Accademia  Filarmonica,  an  institution 
of  recent  date,  whose  fine  concerts  afford 


the  most  agreeable  proof  of  the  inc 
ing  taste  for  mvuic  among  the  educated 
classes  of  Rome.  The  academy  is  go- 
verned by  a  president  and  council,  and 
holds  its  siUings  during  the  season  in 
the  Palazzo  Lancellotti. 

The  Academiet  of  Framx,  Flortmse,'-^ 
and  Napkt  are  merely  establisbroents 
where  a  small  number  of  artists,  selected 
from  the  academies  of  their  respectire 
countries,  are  boarded  by  their  govern- 
ments for  a  certain  period.  The  Aca- 
demy of  France  is  lodged  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  on  the  Pincian ;  that  of  Flo- 
r^^nce  in  the  iPalazzo  di  Firenze,  near 
the  Borghese  Palace;  and  that  of  Na- 
ples in  the  Famesina. 

Archaeohgical  hutitute,  founded  a  ^ 
few  years  since  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  and 
maintained  in  the  most  efficient  state 
by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  while  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Rome.  It  is  also 
supported  by  Chevalier  Kestner^  the 
Hanoverian  Minister,  and  by  roost  of 
the  distinguished  resident  foreigners. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  prc^ting 
by  their  visit  to  Rome  should  not  fail 
to  become  members.  Many  eminent 
Prussian  scholars  have  been  lecturers 
at  the  Institute,  and  the  names  of 
Plainer,  Bunsen,  Rbstell,  Gerhard,  Lep- 
sius,  and  Braun,  are  to  be  found  m  the 
transactions  it  has  published.  The 
meetings  are  held  weekly  at  the  Prus- 
sian palace  on  the  Capitol,  when  lec- 
tures on  various  topics  connected  with 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are 
gratuitously  delivered.  The  Institute 
has  corresponding  committees  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin. 

Hospitals  and  C&AmrABLE  In- 
stitutions. 

No  city  in  Italy  is  so  much  distin-  — 
guished  by  its  works  of  charity  as 
Rome ;  and  no  hospitals  in  Europe  are 
lodged  in  such  magnificent  palaces,  or 
endowed  with  greater  liberality.  The 
Romans  boast  that  there  is  no  city  of 
the  world  in  which  so  large  a  sum  is 
devoted  to  institutions  of  charity,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  these  establislmientt  is 
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xkot  less  than  840,000  scudi,  of  which 
540,000  are  derived  from  endowments, 
azKl  300.000,  including  40,000  from  a 
tax  on  the  lottery,  are  contributed  from 
the  papal  treasury.     The  hospitals  can 
accommodate   altogether  about    4000 
patients,  at  an  average  cost  of  two  pauls 
a  day  each  person^   The  maximum  of 
deaths  is  11  *60  per  cent,  the  minimum 
6  •  43.  Notwithstanding  their  rich  endow- 
ments the  ho^itals  are  not  so  well  kept 
aa  tliDse  of  Tuscany,  or  of  the  chief  pro- 
vincial cities  of  the  Papal  States.  '^  The 
priests,'"  as  Dr.  Fraser  tells  us,  '^  seem 
to  have  more  power  than  the  physi- 
cians, and   the    professional  traveller 
will  detect  many  considerable  faults  in 
the  clinical  arrangements,  which  ,the 
medical  officers  ought  to  have  sufficient 
energy  to  remove."     The  principal  hos- 
pital is  that  of  Santo  SpiritOj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,   founded  in 
1198  by  Innocent  III.,  and  so  richly 
endowed,  that  it  has  acquired  the  title 
of  "  il  pid  gran  signore  di  Roma."     It 
contains  the  hospital  for  the  sick  of  all 
classes,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Lunatic  Asylum.     **  The  three  es- 
tablishments," according  to  Dr.  Fraser, 
**  can  raise  2000   beds  ;    the  average 
number  in  use  is  1000.     Tbey  are  not 
clean,  and  the  rooms  are  badly  venti- 
lated.    A  clinical  ward  is  attached,  in 
which  lectures  are  given  daily.     The 
museum  is  not  rich,  and  seems  to  be 
neglected ;  the    library    contains    the 
collections  of  books  and  instruments 
bequeatlied  by  the  celebrated  I^ancisi." 
The  average  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived annually  is  11,900  ;  the  average 
number  of  deaths  is  rather  more  than 
7  per  cent.     The  Foundling  Hospital 
receives  annually  about  800   found- 
lings.    The  mortality  is  immense ;  out 
of  3840  children  deposited  in  the  five 
years  from  1829  to  1833,  no  less  than 
2941   died,  being  more  than   72  per 
cent.     In  addition  to  this  there  are 
other  foundling  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  Rome,  which  swell  the  number  of 
children  to  upwards  of  3000  annually, 
and  offer  such  facilities,  that    aban- 
doned children  are  brought  to  Rome 
ffom  all  parts  of  the  States,  and  even 


from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  contains  on  an  aver- 
age 400  patients,  about  a  third  of  whom 
are  females.  The  old  system  of  re- 
straint is  pursued,  with  all  its  manifold 
objections. — S.  Giovanni  occupies  part  -. 
of  the  old  Lateran  Palace,  and  is  the 
be^  conducted  in  Rome  ;  it  is  chiefly 
appropriated  to  fever  cases,  and  can 
immber  about  400  beds. — S.  Galiicano, 
in  the  Trastevere,  a  fine  building,  for 
cutaneous  diseases,  with  240  beds. — 
La  Consolazione,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  surgical  hospital :  it  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1045.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  does  not  amount  to  100. 
All  the  cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to 
this  hospital.  The  average  number  of^ 
patients  annually  is  826 ;  the  average 
deaths  are  nearly  6  per  cent. — S»  Qui' 
comOf  near  the  Coi"so,  for  incurables. 
The  average  number  of  patients  per 
annum  is  1625,  the  deaths  about  12 
per  cent.— BenfrateUi,  or  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita,  deriving  its 
more  recent  name  from  its  motto,  Fate 
benCf  fratelli,  **  Do  good,  brethren," 
founded  by  the  Spanish  St.  Juan  de 
Dios  in  1538,  and  still  served  by  the 
monks  hospitalers  of  the  order:  it 
contains  only  80  beds,  and  is  apmo- 
priated  chiefly  to  acute  cases. — S,  Tri' 
nita  de  Pellegrini,  near  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  instituted  for  poor  convalescents, 
who  are  received  here  for  three  days  or 
more  on  leaving  the  other  hospitals. — 
S.  RoccOy  a  lying-in  hospital. — In  ad- 
dition to  these  hospitals  there  are  thir- 
teen societies  for  bestowing  dowries  on 
girls  at  their  marriage,  and  presents  on 
their  taking  the  veil.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  annually  married 
receive  these  dowries  from  the  public 
purse ;  and  no  less  than  32,000  scudi, 
or  8000/.,  are  expended  in  this  maimer, 
on  an  average,  in  a  single  year.  The 
pope  also  distributes  from  his  private 
almonry  from  30,000  to  40,000  scudi 
per  annum  in  charity.  A  commission 
of  subsidies  distributes  relief  to  the 
poor  at  their  own  houses  to  the  annual 
amount  of  172,000  scudi.  All  this  is 
independent  of  the  large  sums  distri- 
buted by  the  local  confVatemitis.    It 
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will  DO  doubt  surpriM  the  (raveller  to 
find,  that  with  such  a  profusion  of  cha- 
rities the  mendicity  of  Rome  should  be 
so  apparent ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion tuat  the  immense  funds  annually 
expended  are  lavished  in  indiscrimi- 
nate and  injudicious  charity,  which 
offers  a  premium  to  idleness,  and  creates 
the  very  misery  which  it  is  so  ready  to 
relieve. 

The  Hotpital  of  San  Michele,  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  on  the  right  b&nk  of  the 
Tiber,   is  an  immense  establishment, 
begun  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1686,  and 
finished  by  Clement  XI.  and  Pius  VI. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  an  asylum  for 
poor  children,  and  for  aged  and  infirm 
persons ;  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
applied  to  industrial  purposes,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Cardinal  Tosti, 
who  has  long  superintended  it  as  pre- 
sident.    It  contains  on  its  present  plan 
a  house  of  industry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile 
offenders  and  women,  an  asylum  for 
old  people,    and  a  school  of  arts  in 
which  drawing,  painting,  architecture, 
music,  statuary,  &c.,  are  gratuitously 
taught  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     It 
contains  also  twenty- tive  looms,  which 
supply  the  papal  troops  and  the  apos- 
tolical palaces.     The  wool  used  is  en- 
tirely of  native  produce ;  the  spiiming 
and  warping  are  done  by  hand,  chiefly 
by  the  women  confined  in  the  prisons. 
The  nunjber  of  persons  employed  in 
the  establishment  is  upwards  of  800, 
but  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced  is 
only  about  80,000  yards;  an  amount 
80  small,  from  the  absence  of  machi- 
nery, that  its  cost  far  surpasses  the  or- 
dinary price  in  the  market.     A  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  is  dependent  on  the 
school  of  arts,  and  makes  good  progress. 
The  educational  system  begun  by  Car- 
dinal  Tosti  has    been    attended  with 
great  advantages,  and  the  hospital  has 
file  credit  of  producing  some  very  able 
workmen.    The  introduction  of  modem 
improvements  in  manufacture,  and  par- 
ticularly the  stimulus  of  machinery, 
are  the  chief  objects  to  be  desired :  the 
interior  arrangements    are    excellent ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  institution 


does  honour  ^  Rome,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate  under  whose  con- 
stant and  unremitting  labours  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  useftilnest. 

The  EngUtk  Burial-^nKtmA  is  one  of 
those  objects  which  travellers  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  tastes  will  reganl 
with  melancholy  interest.  It  it  ntiuAed 
near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  close  to  the 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  The  si- 
lence and  seclusion  of  the  spot,  aDd 
the  inscriptions  which  tell  the  Brittsli 
traveller  in  his  native  tMigue  of  tiiooe 
who  have  found  their  last  resting-place 
beneath  the  bright  skies  of  the  Eternal 
City,  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart. 
The  appearance  of  the  cemetery  has 
an  air  of  romantic  beauty,  which  foraui 
a  striking  contrast  with  die  tomb  of  the 
ancient  Roman  and  with  the  masnve 
walls  and  towers  which  flank  the  city 
on  this  side.  Among  those  who  are 
buried  here  are  the  celebrated  anatomist 
John  Bell,  and  the  poets  Shelley  and  ^ 
Keats.  The  grave  of  Shelley  is  in  the  ^  ^^ 
old  burial-ground,  close  to  that  of 
of  his  children.  The  following  is  the 
inscription: — "Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Cor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug. mdccxcii. 
obiit  VIII  Jul.  MDCCCXXii. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange." 
The  expression  Car  CorAum,  **  the 
heart  of  hearts,^  is  said  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  gulf  of  Spe- 
zia,  the  heart  was  the  only  portion  that  ^ 

the  fire  did  not  consume,     in  the  ad- 
joining cemetery  is  the  grave  of  his^,- 
friend,  John  Keats,  with  the  following^  "^"^ru 
inscription  : — "  This  grave  contains  aU         [^ 
that  was  mortal  of  a  young  English  poet^ 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness^    . 
of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  ^     ^ 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be    '^ ' 
engraved  on  his  tombstone,  ^  Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.* 
February  24, 1 821."   By  far  the  greater 
number  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen ;   the  other  Protestants  ~~ 
interred  here  are  chiefly  Germans  and 
Swiss.    The  monuments  are  in  better 
.taste  than  those  of  the  English  cemetery 
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at  Leghorn,  and  some  of  f hem  have  con- 
siderftble  preteusions  as  works  of  art. 
The  ground  is  well  kept ;  the  deep 
trench  which  surrounds  it  was  cut  at 
t^e  expense  of  the  papal  government, 
by  whose  liberality  the  new  burial- 
ground  was  also  enclosed.  A  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  about  1000  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  German 
Protestants,  is  invested  in  the  Roman 
fondi^  tiie  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  sexton  and  the 
expenses  of  repairs. 
^^  CUmcOe, — The  description  of  the  Pro- 
testant burial-ground,  where  so  many 
monuments  bear  the  names  of  our  coun* 
trymen  who  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
pursuit  of  health,  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  climate.  Sir  James 
Clark  describes  it  as  "mild  and  soft, 
but  rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  10°  higher 
than  that  of  I^ndon,  1°  below  that  of 
Maples,  and  4**  below  that  of  Madeira. 
Hie  mean  temperature  of  winter  still 
remains  10°  higher  than  that  of  London, 
and  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
Naples,  but  is  11°  colder  than  Madeira. 
In  spring  the  mean  temperature  is  9° 
above  London,  1'  colder  than  Naples, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tempera- 
ture Rome  has  the  advantage  of  Naples, 
Pisa,  and  Provence,  but  not  of  Nice. 
Its  diurnal  range  is  nearly  double  that 
of  London,  Penzance,  and  Madeira.  In 
steadiness  of  temperature  firom  day  to 
day  Rome  comes  after  Madeira,  Nice, 
Pisa,  and  Penzance,  but  precedes  Na- 
ples and  Pau."  In  regard  to  moisture. 
Sir  J.  Clark  says  that  "  Rome,  although 
a  soft,  cannot  be  considered  a  damp  cli- 
mate. Upon  comparing  it  with  the 
dry,  parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one-third  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  drier  than  Pisa,  and  very 
much  drier  than  the  south-west  of 
France."  To  these  observations  we 
may  add  that  the  frosts  which  occur  in 
January  are  not  of  long  continuance, 
frequently  occurring  during  the  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noon-day 


sun.  The  thermometer  in  an  ordinary 
winter  seldom  falls  lower  than  26°  Fah- 
renheit. Snow  is  not  common,  and  sel- 
dom lies  on  the  ground  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  tramontana,  or  t 
dry  north  wind,  prevails  often  for  a  con- 
siderable time  during  the  winter  and 
spring  :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable;  but  it  is  some- 
times harsh  and  penetrating,  and  attend- 
ed  with  severe  storms,  which  seldom 
extend  beyond  three  days.  The  sirocco,  ^ 
or  south  wind,  although  relaxing  and 
enervating,  produces  little  inconveni- 
ence during  the  winter  months ;  in  sum- 
mer its  debilitating  eflTects  are  more 
apparent  and  oppressive.  All  classes 
at  Rome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  summer  especially  few  of  the  native 
Italians  expose  themselves  to  its  influ- 
ence. Another  local  peculiarity  which 
deserves  notice  is  the  regularity  with 
which  the  Romans  avoid  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street:  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  none  but  Englishmen  and  dogs 
walk  in  the  sunshine  at  Rome,  and  the 
practice  of  our  countrymen  certainly 
justifies  the  proverb.  In  a  city  built 
like  Rome  the  native  practice  in  this 
instance  is  unquestionably  correct ;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful  sun 
to  shady  streets  open  to  the  keen  and 
piercing  spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by 
invalids.  The  malaria  fevers,  which 
have  existed  since  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Horace,  have  no  doubt  been  in- 
creased by  the  depopulation  of  the 
country.  They  are  described  by  Sir 
James  Clark  as  **  exactly  of  the  same 
nature,  both  in  their  origin  and  general 
characters,  as  the  fevers  which  are  so 
common  in  the  fensof  Lincolnshire  and 
Essex  in  our  own  country,  in  Holland, 
and  in  certain  districts  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe.  The  form  and  aspect 
under  which  these  fevers  appear  may 
differ  according  to  the  concentration  of 
the  cause,  or  to  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  nature  of  the  climate  or 
season  in  which  they  occur;  but  it  is 
the  same  disease,  from  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  swamps  of  Walcheren 
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to  the  pestilential  shores  of  Africa,  onl  j 
increased  in  severity,  cteterii  paribM,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  climate  increases. 
Malaria  fevers  seldom  appear  at  Rome 
before  July,  and  they  cease  about  Octo- 
ber, a  period  during  which  few  strangers 
reside  there.  The  fevers  of  this  kind 
which  occur  at  other  seasons  are  gene- 
rally relapses,  or  complicated  with  other 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  frequent  ex- 
citing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure  to 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  is  still  per- 
spiring. This  is  a  more  frequent  source 
of  other  diseases  also  among  strangers 
in  Italy,  than  is  generally  believed  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  Exposure  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  especially 
in  the  spring,  may  also  be  an  exciting 
cause  :  it  has  certainly  appeared  to  me 
to  produce  relapses.  Another  cause  of 
this  disease  is  improper  diet.  An  idea 
prevails  that  full  living  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve health  in  situations  subject  to 
malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous  opinion, 
and  I  have  known  many  persons  suffer 
in  Italy  from  acting  on  it."  Sir  J. 
Clark  also  remarks  the  exemption  of 
tiie  populous  parts  of  large  towns,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  «md  adds  **  a  person 
may,  I  believe,  sleep  with  perfect  safety 
in  the  centre  of  the  Pontine  marslies  by 
having  his  room  kept  well  heated  by  a 
fire  during  the  night."  According  to 
the  experieiKCof  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers  rise 
chiefly  from  the  Campagna,  and  from 
the  damp  grounds  of  the  deserted  villas : 
they  are  dense  and  heavy,  hanging  upon 
the  ground  like  the  night  fogs  of  Essex, 
and  seldom  rising  in  calm  weather  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  above  its  surface. 
They  are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire, 
and  their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls 
and  houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
convents  on  some  of  the  hills  within 
the  immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls 
are  occupied  from  year  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  without  inconveni<^ 
ence,  while  it  would  be  dangerous  to 


sleep  outside  the  tame  walls  for  a  single 
night.  Nothing  is  now  better  uude»> 
stood  than  that  the  progress  of  malaria 
at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  population :  whenever  the  popula- 
tion has  diminished,  the  district  in 
which  the  decrease  has  taken  place  has 
become  unhealthy;  and  whenever  a 
large  number  of  persons  has  been 
crowded  into  a  confined  space,  as  in 
the  Ghetto  and  the  Trastevere,  tbe 
healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  has  be- 
come apparent  in  spite  of  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  people.  The  Roman 
writers,  who  have  collected  some  curi- 
ous proofs  of  these  facts,  state  that  street 
pavements  and  tbe  foimdations  of  houeet 
effectually  destroy  malaria  by  prevents 
ing  the  emanation  of  the  miasmata ;  and 
that  whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens 
are  abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the  site 
becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains  so  as 
long  as  it  continues  uninhabited.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  body  is  more 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  malaria 
during  sleep  than  when  awake :  hence 
the  couriers  who  carry  the  mails  at  all 
seasons  between  Rome  and  Naples  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  sleep  during  the  passage 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  generally  ~ 
smoke  as  an  additional  security,  in 
regard  to  Rome  as  a  residence  for 
invalids,  it  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  best  places  in  Italy  in 
the  early  stages  of  consumption.  In 
this  class  of  patients,  the  symptoms 
which  had  continued  during  ^e  wh(^ 
journey  frequently  disappear  after  a 
short  residence ;  but  in  the  advanced 
stages  the  disease  generally  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  in  England.  In 
bronchial  affections  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism  Sir  James  Clark  has  found 
it  beneficial;  but  *'with  persons  di»>' 
posed  to  apoplexy,  or  who  have  already 
suffered  from  paralytic  affections,  and 
valetudinarians  of  a  nervous  noelancbo- 
lic  temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  the  climate  of  Rome  does 
not  i^ree :  in  many  such  cases,  indeed^ 
a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught  with 
danger ;  nor  is  it  proper  for  persons  dis- 
posed to  hsBmorrhagio  diseases,  or  for 
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those  who  have  suffered  from  intermit- 
tent fevers.'*  The  following  excellent 
remarks  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
invalid : — **  There  is  no  place  where  so 
many  temptations  exist  to  allure  him 
from  the  kind  of  life  which  he  ought 
to  lead.  The  cold  churches,  and  the 
still  colder  museums  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  are 
full  of  danger  to  the  delicate  invalid ; 
and  if  his  visits  be  long  or  frequently 
repeated,  he  had  better  have  remained 
in  his  own  country.  When  an  invalid 
does  venture  into  them  his  visit  should 
be  short,  and  he  should  choose  for  it  a 
mild  warm  day.  It  is  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  when  once  in  such 
a  place  the  evil  is  done,  and  that  one 
may  as  well  remain  to  see  the  thing 
fully.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case : 
a  short  visit  to  these  places  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  a  long  one.  The  body 
is  capable  of  maintaining  its  temperature 
and  of  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of 
a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  with  comparative  im- 
punity ;  but  if  the  invalid  remain  till 
he  becomes  chilled,  and  till  the  blood 
forsakes  the  surface  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase  of 
his  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or  of 
the  digestive  organs,  be  the  consequence 
of  such  exposure.  Excursions  into  the 
<sountry  when  the  warm  weather  of 
spring  commences,  particularly  when 
made  on  horseback,  is  another  and  a 
frequent  source  of  mischief  to  delicate 
invalids." 

Villas. 
^  "  A  few  cardinals,"  says  Forsyth, 
^  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  learn- 
ing, their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  in  this  single  object.  While 
^  eminent  founder  was  squander- 
ing thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would 
allot  but  one  crown  for  his  own  din- 
ner. He  had  no  children,  no  stud, 
no  dogs  to  keep.  He  built  indeed 
Ibr  his  own  pleasure,  or  for  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  but  he  embel- 
lished his  country,  he  promoted  the! 


resort  of  rich  foreigners,  and  he  afforded 
them  a  high  intellectual  treat  for  a  few 
pauls,  which  never  entered  into  his 
pocket.  His  taste  generally  descends 
to  his  heirs,  who  mark  their  little  reigns 
by  successive  additions  to  the  stock. 
How  seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England  f  How  many  are 
absorbed  in  the  table,  the  field,  or  the 
turf?  expenses  which  centre  and  end  in 
the  rich  egotist  himself!  What  English 
villa  is  open  like  the  Borghese,  as  a 
common  drive  to  the  whole  metropolis  t 
And  how  finely  is  this  liberality  an- 
nounced in  the  inscription  on  the  pe- 
destal of  an  ancient  statue  in  that  park : 
QuisquiM  e«,  «(  Uber,  kgum  campedei  ne 
hie  timeai.  Jio  quo  voles,  petito  qtue 
cupis,  abito  quando  vo/i?«,"  &c. 

FiUa  Albania  beyond  the  Porta  Salara, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ^ 
by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani.  The 
design  was  entirely  his  own,  and  was 
executed  under  his  superintendence  by 
Carlo  Marchionni.  "  Here,'*  says  For- 
syth, **  is  a  villa  of  exquisite  design, 
planned  by  a  profound  antiquary.  Here 
Cardinal  Albani,  having  spent  his  life 
in  collecting  ancient  sculpture,  formed 
such  porticos  and  such  saloons  to  re- 
ceive it  as  an  old  Roman  would  have 
done :  porticos  where  the  statues  stood 
free  upon  the  pavement  between  co- 
lumns proportioned  to  their  stature; 
saloons  which  were  not  stocked  but 
embellished  with  families  of  allied  sta- 
tues, and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  cardinaVs  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  of  art,  which  brings  this  col- 
lection continually  into  view."  At  the 
French  invasion  the  Albani  family 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
querors, who  plundered  the  villa  of 
294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At  the  peace 
of  1816,  the  spoils,  which  had  actually 
been  sent  to  Paris,  were  restored  to 
Prince  Albani,  who  was  unable  to  in  ■ 
cur  the  expense  of  their  removal,  and 
therefore  sold  them  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Antinous,  to  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Notwithstanding  these 
losses,  the  viUa  is  still  rich  in  first-rate 
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works,  and  u  the  third  tcolpttiie  gal<> 
lery  in  Rome,  being  turpaMed  only 
by  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.  It  is 
a  rare  example  of  a  collection  in  which 
the  primary  consideration  has  been  the 
ralue  of  the  objects,  and  not  their 
numbers.  I. — 7%e  Por/ibo,  sustained  by 
twenty-eight  columns  of  rare  marbles ; 
the  principal  objects  are  the  following  : 
— A  statue  of  Juno  Lucina  (I)  bearing 
a  torch,  in  the  act  of  descending  from 
Olympus ;  statues  of  Tiberius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aural ius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian.  II. — Vte 
Galleriet  (on  the  ground  floor),  chiefly 
filled  with  Hermes  or  termini  of  philo- 
sophers and  warriors,  of  doubtful  au* 
thenticity.  1 .  Of  the  eight  Hermes  in 
this  division,  only  two,  the  Epicurus  and 
the  Scipio  Africanus,  are  considered 
genuine ;  the  others  bear  the  names  <^ 
Themistocles,  Hamilcar,  Leonidas,  Ma- 
sinissa,  Hannibal,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Tlie  other  sculptures  are, — the 
celebrated  Mercury,  with  a  Greek  and 
Latin  inscription;  the  sitting  statue  of 
the  young  Faustina,  full  of  ease  and 
grace,  found  near  the  Forum  of  Nerva ; 
two  statues  of  Venus ;  a  Muse ;  a  Faun ; 
and  a  priestess  of  Isis  (?).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  division  is  the  Atrio  dette 
Cariatide,  decorated  with  rich  marbles, 
and  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
Caryatid  bearing  the  names  of  Kriton 
and  Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors  of 
the  first  age  of  the  empire,  and  from 
the  two  Canephoree,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, found  in  1761  near  Frascati. 
It  contains  also  a  graceful  vase ;  busts 
of  Vespasian,  Lucius Verus,  and  Titus; 
and  a  colossal  mask  of  Silenus.  2.  The 
second  division  contains  eighteen  Her- 
mes, of  which  only  two,  the  Euripides 
and  the  Numa,  are  authentic,  not- 
withstanding the  names  inscribed  on 
them  ;  a  female  statue  bearing  a  flower, 
in  the  style  of  the  iEginetan  marbles ; 
a  small  imitation  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles (p.  410) ;  two  other  Fauns ;  statues 
of  Diana,  Apollo,  and  an  Etruscan 
priestess.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lery is  the  Atrio  di  Giunone,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  Caryatides : 
it  contains  the  statue  of  Juno,  two  Ca- 


nephoia,  busts  of  L.  Vemt  and  li* 
Aurelius,  bas-reliefs  of  Socrates  and 
Pertinax,  the  colossal  head  of  a,  riyer, 
and  an  elegant  vase  of  white  marble 
with  six  figures  of  bacchimtes.  III.—* 
7%tf  hng  GaUety  of  five  chambers^  1. 
paved  with  ancient  mosaic,  and  decot 
rated  with  two  columns  of  jaspar  and 
alabaster.  The  latter  is  antique,  and  a 
solid  mass :  it  was  found  near  the  an^ 
cient  Navalia,  in  the  Vigna  Cesarini : 
the  other  is  of  modem  Sicilian  jaapar, 
in  three  pieces.  The  sculptures  in  this 
chamber  are  the  two  Fauns ;  a  sarco^ 
phagus  of  white  marble,  with  the  beau<* 
tiful  bas-reliefs  of  the  marriage  of  Pe^ 
leus  and  Thetis,  pronounced  by  Winck* 
elmann  to  be  one  of  the  six  finest  ba8>- 
reliefs  in  the  world :  bas-reliefs  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  a  bacchanal 
lian  procession,  the  rape  of  Proserjnno, 
and  the  death  of  Alce^e.  2.  Bust  ai 
Berenice  (I)  in  porphyry,  with  a  head 
of  green  basalt;  busts  of  Caracalla, 
Pertinax,  and  Lucilla,  in  rosso  antico ) 
Serapis  in  basalt;  bas-reliefs  of  Dio^ 
genes  in  his  tub  conversing  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  a  sacrifice  to  Cybele ; 
a  hunter  and  his  horse  in  a  forest ;  a 
grifSn  between  two  Cupids,  with  the 
emblems  of  Apollo ;  Polyphemus  and 
Cupid ;  Dsedfdus  forming  the  wings  of 
Icarus,  in  rosso  antico ;  Silenus,  Cupid, 
and  a  Bacchante,  in  terra-cotta;  two 
Hours,  in  terra-cotta ;  Diana  taking  an 
arrow  from  her  quiver ;  the  building  at 
the  Argo,  in  terra-cotta.  3.  A  marble 
statue,  called  Ptolemy  («),  by  Ste- 
phanus,  the  pupil  of  Praxiteles;  Mi- 
nerva, on  a  cippus,  with  the  wolf  of 
Romulus  and  Remus;  a  Venus;  an- 
other Ptolemy;  Atlas  supporting  the 
heavens;  a  small  statue  of  a  fisher- 
man (?)  on  the  triangular  base  of  a  can- 
delabrum, with  bas-reliefs  of  dancing 
women,  supposed  to  represent  the  three 
seasons ;  a  vase  of  white  marble,  2A 
feet  in  circumference,  with  bas-reliefir 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  found  on 
the  Appian.  4.  A  Hermes  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  a  head  of  a  Faun  in 
giallo  antico ;  a  Hermes  of  Priapus ;  a 
bust  of  L.  Verus;  an  antique  mosaic 
representing  the  inundation  of  the  Niie ; 
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and  a  small  bas-relief  repretenting 
Orwtet  and  Pyladcs  before  Iphigenia. 
5.  A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  of  Prax- 
iteles (p.  407);  Apollo  sitting  on  a 
tripod;  Leda;  Mercury,  &c.  IV. — Fet' 
tUmle.  Bas-reliefs  in  stucco,  copied 
from  the  antique  j  four  statues,  repre- 
tenting  C.  Ceesar  son  of  Agrippa  (f  \ 
a  Roman  matron  as  Ceres,  a  nympn, 
and  a  slave  to  which  the  name  of 
Brutus  (?)  has  been  given  by  the  anti- 
quajries ;  three  colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
Bacchus,  and  Hercules.  \, '-'Corridor 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  fine  bas-relief 
of  Rome  triumphant,  and  an  ancient 
painting  representing  two  females  called 
Livia  and  Octavia  (?)  sacrificing  to 
Mars.  On  the  Siaircate  are  several 
bas-reliefs  of  great  interest :  the  death 
of  the  children  of  Niobe ;  Apollo  (?), 
winged;  a  female  figure  in  a  chair, 
with  a  child ;  Leucothea  and  Bacchus, 
probably  Etruscan.  VI. — Upper  Fhor^ 
1.  Oval  Hallt  with  two  fine  columns  of 
gialloantico;  between  the  columns  is 
another  repetition  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles; the  fneze  represents  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  2.  Hung  with  tapestries 
executed  by  one  of  Cardinal  Albani's 
domestics,  from  designs  by  Flemish 
painters.  3,  Gabinetto;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva ;  Diana,  in  alabaster, 
with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
bronze ;  a  very  fine  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Famese  Hercules ;  a  small  sta- 
tue of  Diogenes ;  a  Silenus ;  two  small 
Fauns;  the  celebrated  ApoQo  Sauroc- 
tonos  of  Praxiteles,  in  bronze  (p.  418), 
considered  by  Winckelmann  the  most 
exquisite  bronze  statue  in  the  world; 
he  regarded  it  as  the  original  statue  of 
Praxiteles,  so  well  described  by  Pliny ; 
it  was  found  on  the  Aventine :  the 
beautiful  bas-relief  of  a  Faun  and  a 
Bacchante  dancing;  the  bas-relief  of 
the  repose  of  Hercules;  a  sitting  Egyp- 
tian figure,  an  Osiris,  in  <^  plasma''; 
Serapis,  &c.  4.  Bas-reliefs  of  Bacchus 
carrying  away  the  tripod,  a  work  of  very 
ancient  art ;  Bacchus  educated  by  the 
Nymphs  ;  two  Fauns  dancing.  Over 
the  chimney  is  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  beautiful  Antinous  crowned 
with  lotus  flowers,  which  Winckelmann 


has  described  with  rapture  :  **  am  fresh 
and  as  highly  finished,"  he  says,  <*  as 
if  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor.  This  work,  after  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which 
time  has  transmitted  to  us.'*  Its  posi- 
tion shows  how  effective  bas-reliefs  may 
be  made  in  the  internal  decorations  of 
modem  houses.  5.  Gatteria  Nobib.  On 
the  ceiling  \b  the  Parnassus  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  once  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
paintings  in  Rome,  but  its  reputation 
has  fallen  with  that  of  the  Eclectic 
School  founded  by  this  artist  Bas- 
reliefs  of  Hercules  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection; Daedalus  and  Icarus;  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus;  Marcus  Au- 
relius  sitting,  with  Faustina  represented 
under  the  figure  of  Peace ;  a  sacrifice, 
with  five  female  figures;  Ganymede 
and  the  eagle;  the  statue  of  Jupiter; 
and  the  fine  and  imposing  statue  of 
Minerva,  perfectly  preserved,  and  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmann  to  be  the  only 
piece  of  sculpture  at  Rome  in  the  sub- 
lime style  of  art  which  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Phidias  to  that  of  Prax- 
iteles. 5.  Over  the  chimney-piece,  the 
bas-relief  of  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and 
Mercury,  in  Pentelic  marble,  a  speci- 
men of  pure  Greek  sculpture  of  great 
interest :  it  was  long  supposed  to  re- 
present the  mother  parting  her  two  sons 
who  had  quarrelled  ;  Orpheus  holds 
the  lyre,  and  Mercury  his  cap:  there 
is  a  repetition  of  this  relief  at  Naples. 
\ll.— Garden,  On  the  outer  wall  of 
the  gallery  are  several  interesting  frag- 
ments, among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  bas-relief  of  the  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Memnon,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  his  Forum  in  1767.  VIII. — 
Btgkardo,  the  billiard-room,  with  a  pw- 
tico  of  fourteen  columns;  statues  of  a 
priest,  of  Ptolemy  (?),  of  Geta  (?),  of 
Maximus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  In  the  opposite  room,  a  bas- 
relief,  supposed  to  represent  Berenice. 
The  adjoining  room,  ornamented  with 
fourteen  columns^  contains  a  statue  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  and  a  female  satyr. 
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pine,  and  bj  long  avenues  of  cjrpresaefl, 
which  supplj  the  landscape  artists  with 
endless  combinations  for  their  pencil. 
Among  its  more  remaikable  objects  are 
the  liUce,  the  temple  of  .fisculapius,  . 
and  the  Hippodrome.  The  Casin&y 
bailt  by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  6io?anni  Vansansic^ 
called  II  Fiammingo,  was  formerly 
rich  in  antiquities  of  the  highest  claas; 
but  roost  of  its  treasures  have  pu»ed 
into  the  Louvre  and  other  galleries. 
Notwithstanding  these  losses,  it  retains 
some  works  of  art  which  deserve  a 
visit,  independently  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building  and  its  numer- 
ous halls.  (The  custode  resides  at  the 
Borghese  Palace  in  Rome,  where  he  is 
generally  to  be  found  from  2  to  4  in 
the  afternoon.)  The  Portico,  60  feet 
long  and  17  broad,  sustained  by  Doric 
pilasters,  contains  some  bas-reliefs 
from  the  Arch  of  Claudius,  now  de- 
stroyed; the  Romulus  and  Remus 
suckled  by  the  wolf;  the  bas-relief  of 
Corvius  Nasica,  with  the  procession  of 
lictors ;  the  colossal  torso  of  an  emperor 
seated ;  another  torso  of  Apollo  bending 
the  bow ;  and  various  inscriptions  found 
at  Gabii.  Sahm,  60  feet  long  and  50 
high,  with  a  roof  painted  in  fresco  by  *■ 
artists  of  the  last  century.  Over  the 
doors  and  windows  are  modem  busts  of 
the  twelve  Caesars.  The  principal  an- 
tiques are  the  bas-relief  of  Curtiut  on 
horseback  leaping  into  the-  gulf;  the  - 
colossal  bust  of  Isis,  with  the  lotus;  the 
bust  of  Vespasian ;  the  colossal  head  of 
Diana ;  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius ; 
the  statues  of  a  priestess  of  Diana,  a 
Faun,  and  Bacchus.  I. —  Camera  del 
FatOt  so  called  from  the  fine  vase  in  the 
centre  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the  history  of  OBdipus.  The  most  im* 
portant  sculptures  are  the  beautifully 
draped  statue  of  Ceres,  a  Venus,  a  torso 
of  Granymede  holding  a  vase,  a  hermes 
of  Apollo,  and  a  fine  bas-relief  found 
on  the  Via  Labicana  representing  the 
education  of  Telephus.  II. — Camera  s, 
di  Ercole.  The  fresco  of  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  on  the  roof,  is  by  Caccianiga; 
the  medallions,  by  Agrioola.  In  the 
niches  are  three  statues  of  Hercules* 


IX.  Cejfee-kome,  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, sustained  by  pilasters  and  twenty- 
six  columns  of  various  marbles ;  under 
the  arcades  are  statues,  busts,  and 
hermes.  Arcade  1.  Hermes  of  Her- 
cules; bust  of  iEsop,  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  an  ancient  statue  of  deform- 
ity: there  are  two  iron  spots  on  the 
breast;  Hermes  of  the  orator  Quintus 
Hortensius.  2.  Hermes  of  Antisthenes. 
3.  Hermes  of  Chrysippus ;  Socrates  ; 
bust  of  Caligula.  4.  Small  statue  of 
Nemesis;  Hermes  of  Hippocrates.  5. 
Two  CanephorsB ;  Hadrian,  a  very  fine 
bust,  quite  unbroken,  and  full  of  intel- 
ligence ;  bust  of  Nerva.  6.  A  large  ves- 
sel of  Egyptian  breccia ;  colossal  Egyp- 
tian statue  of  Amasis;  statue  of  an 
Egyptian  goddess,  in  black  granite. 
Over  the  door,  a  fine  bas-relief  of  the 
birth  of  Arion.  7.  Bust  of  Homer; 
Hermes  of  Theophrastus.  8.  Bust  of 
M.  Aurelius.  9.  Bust  of  Otho.  10. 
Hermes  of  the  orator  Lysias.  1 1 .  Hermes 
of  the  orator  Isocrates;  colossal  statue 
of  Bacchus.  X. — Inner  Chamber,  paved 
with  ancient  mosaics ;  a  statue  of  Juno ; 
on  the  pedestal  an  ancient  mosaic,  re- 
presenting a  school  of  philosophers ;  a 
statue  of  a  nymph,  with  a  mosaic  on 
the  pedestal,  found  at  Atina,  near  Ar- 
pino,  representing  the  deliverance  of 
Hesione  ^om  the  monster ;  bas-reliefs  of 
the  death  of  Meleager ;  and  a  drunken 
Hercules. 

Filla  Aldohrandini,  a  few  years  ago 
the  property  of  Gen.  MioUis,  who  made 
it  remarkable  for  the  excellent  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  gardens.  It 
contains  some  antique  sculptures,  sta- 
tues, cippi,  inscriptions,  and  a  few 
paintings  by  Andrea  delSartOy  CHotgione, 
Ac,  none  of  which  require  particular 
notice. 

Filla  Borgheee^  beyond  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  the  great  promenade,  or  rather 
the  park  of  Rome.  The  liberality  with 
which  these  noble  grounds  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  all  seasons,  and 
without  distinction  of  persons,  has  been 
already  noticed.  They  are  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  are  rich  in  every  variety 
of  park  scenery,  diversified  by  groves 
of  ilex  and  laurels,  by  clumps  of  stone- 
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Hie  bas-reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Her^ 
eules,  and  those  representing  the  march 
of  the  Amazons  to  the  relief  of  Troy, 
have  been  illustrated  by  Winckelmann : 
they  formed  the  sides  of  sarcophagi. 
The  Greek  hernies  of  Mercury,  and  the 
Antiope  fighting  against  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  are  also  interesting.  III. — 
Camera  di  Bernini,  In  the  centre  is  the 
group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  executed 

'  by  Bernini  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Among 
the  other  works  are  the  ^neas  and  the 
David,  still  earlier  performances  of 
Beniini ;  the  statue  of  Sleep,  by  Ales- 
tandro  Algardi;  three  children  sleep- 
ing, attributed  to  the  same  sculptor ; 
and  four  vases  with  bas-reliefs  symbol- 
ical of  the  Seasons,  by  Laboureur.  IV . 
'-'GalUria,  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  saloon,  and  decorated  with  twenty 
pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  and  medallions 
executed  by  Salimbeni,  Pacetti,  La- 
boureur, and  other  contemporary  sculp- 
tors, from  the  designs  of  Tommaso 
Conca.  In  the  niches  are  antique  sta- 
tues of  a  Muse,  of  Thetis,  two  statues 
of  Diana,  and  two  of  Bacchus.  Among 
the  other  objects  in  this  gallery  are  the 
porphyry  busts  of  the  emperors,  the 
bronze  hermes  of  Bacchus,  and  the  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
V. — Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite^  so 
called  from  the  remarkable  statue,  in 
Parian  marble,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  villa  of  Sallust  The  other  ob- 
jects to  be  noticed  are  the  fine  heads  of 
Tiberius,  of  the  Genius  of  Rome,  of 
Si^pho,  and  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  a 
mosaic  found  at  Castel  Arcione,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.  VI. —  Camera  del  Gh- 
diatore,  so  called  from  the  fine  statue  of 
Agasias,  well  known  as  the  Borghese 
gladiator.  Tlie  other  remarkable  sculp- 
tures are  the  statues  of  Minerva,  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  a  vestal.  Piety,  and  a 
sarcophagus  with  bas-reliefs  of  Tritons 
and  Nereids.  VII. — Camera  Egizziaca^ 

-^with  statues  of  Isis,  a  nymph,  a  priestr 
ess,  and  a  Ceres;  the  two  latter  are 
jnodem  works.  In  the  centre  is  the 
group  of  the  Faun  and  dolphin,  which 
formed  part  of  an  ancient  fountain.  The 
kennes  of  Bacchus  crowned  wi&  ivy, 


and  a  fine  vase  of  ophite  marble,  are  also 
remarkable.  The  decorations  of  this 
room  are  very  rich :  the  columns  are 
of  nero  antico.  Oriental  granite,  &c. ; 
the  ]iaintings  are  by  Conca.  VIII. — 
Camera  di  Sikno.  The  group  of  Sile-  - 
nus,  now  in  Paris,  gave  its  name  to  this 
room.  The  principal  sculptures  a^e  the 
group  of  the  three  Seasons,  the  Ceres, 
tiie  Mercury,  a  Faun  playing,  another 
Faun  reposing,  Pluto,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Periander,  and  the  group  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.  Second  floor,  with  ceil- 
ings painted  by  artists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Among  the  pictures  are  the  Rape 
of  Helen,  by  Gavin  Hamilton  /  the  St. 
John,  by  Mengt;  a  bacchanalian  scene, 
by  N,  Pou9Min;  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Luca  Giordano  ;  two  remarkable  snow- 
pieces,  by  Fo»chi;  and  the  portrait  of 
Paul  v.,  by  Caravaggio,  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  grounds  is  the  Villa  Olgiati, 
better  known  by  its  traditional  title  of 
the  Casino  of  Raphael.  It  consists  of 
three  rooms  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  medallions,  in  which  a  remarkable 
beauty  of  design  is  combined  with  the 
most  delicate  fancy.  The  third  room, 
called  the  bed -room  of  Raphael,  con- 
tains  the  most  interesting  of  these  fres- 
coes. The  arabesques  on  the  wall  re- 
present Fauns  and  satyrs,  Loves  at  play. 
Mercury,  Minerva,  &c.  The  cornice 
is  supported  by  Caryatides  in  fresco. 
On  the  roof  are  the  Sacrifice  to  Flora, 
the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana, 
and  the  archers  shooting  with  the  arrows 
of  the  sleeping  Cupid,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  The  four 
medallions  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  Fomarina.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  all  these  works  were  executed  by 
Raphael,  but  the  tradition  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  early  authority,  and  there 
appear  to  be  some  doubts  whether  the 
villa  was  ever  inhabited  by  Raphael. 
The  decorations  are  now  supposed  to 
have  been  copied  from  his  designs, 
and  from  those  of  other  masters :  the 
beautiful  imagination  of  the  arabesques, 
the  graceful  play  of  the  figures,  and 
the  festoons  in  the  third  chamber,  de- 
note the  style  of  the  immortal  painter, 
though  the  execution  seems  to  be  rather 
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the  work  of  bit  icholan  than  of  his  own 
hand. 

FUla  Ludcviti,  the  most  inaccesiible 
of  all  the  Roman  villas.  It  was  built 
by  Cardinal  Lodovico  Ludovisi,  the 
nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  prince  of  Piombino,  of 
tiie  Buoncompagni  family,  without 
whose  written  order  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  admissbn.  The  grounds  of  the 
villa  include  a  part  of  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  The  villa  consists  of  three 
casinos.  The  largest,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  was  buUt  from  the  designs  of 
Domenichino ;  its  facade  is  ornamented 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antique  bas-re- 
liefs. The  second  casino,  on  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Hall  I. — The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  hall  are  statues  of  .£s- 
culapius,  Apollo,  Venus,  Antoninus 
Pius;  busts  of  Claudius,  Julius  Csb- 
sar,  and  Antinous ;  and  a  bas-relief  of 
the  rape  of  Europa.  Hall  II.,  contEun- 
ing  the  statue  of  Mars  sitting  with  a 
Cupid  at  his  feet,  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and 
restored  by  Bernini ;  a  group  of  Apollo 
and  Diana;  a  group  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  ; 
a  statue  of  Cleopatra ;  a  sitting  gladia- 
tor ;  a  modem  statue  of  Venus  coming 
out  of  the  bath ;  statues  of  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  and  Agrippina;  the 
beautiful  colossal  head  of  Juno,  well 
known  as  the  Ludovisi  Juno ;  the  cele- 
brated group  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  to  represent  Orestes  discovered  by 
Electra,  bearing  the  name  of  Menelaos, 
the  son  of  Stefanos,  the  Greek  sculptor ; 
the  group  of  Paetus  and  Aria,  supposed 
by  Winckelmann  to  represent  Cannce 
receiving  the  sword  sent  by  her  father 
^olus ;  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos ;  a  head  of  Bacchus  in  relief; 
the  group  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  by 
Beniini .  In  the  small  Casino  is  the  ceil- 
ing with  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Aurora, 
by  GuercinOf  representing  the  goddess 
in  her  ceu:  driving  away  night  and 
scattering  flowers  in  her  course.  In  one 
of  the  lunettes  is  Daybreak  represented 
as  a  youth  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  flowers  in  the  other.  In  another 
lunette  opposite  is  Evening,  represented 


as  a  young  female  figure  sle^ia^^  la 
the  adjoining  room  are  four  landscapes 
in  fresco  :  two  painted  by  Domemoltui*^ 
and  two  by  Querdno,  In  another  room 
with  a  ceiling  by  the  Zuccari,  is  a  fine 
porphyry  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with 
the  head  of  bronze.  In  the  upper  room 
is  a  ceiling  with  a  fresco  of  Fame,  by 
Guercino.  The  garden  contains  many 
statues  and  antique  marbles,  and  other 
sculptures ;  among  which  are  the  statue 
of  a  senator,  with  the  name  of  Zeno  the 
sculptor  on  the  drapery,  and.  a  satyr 
attributed  to  Michael  Augelo. 

Filla  Lantiy  on  the  Jauiculum,  boSt  " 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  and 
now  the  property  of  Prince  Borghese. 
It  contains  four  rooms  painted  in  fresco 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  his  scholan.  The 
principal  subjects  are  Clelia  swimmini^ 
over  the  Tiber,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Si  byl's  books  on  the  Janiculum .  Among 
the  arabesques  are  portraits  of  the  For- 
narina,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and 
Boccaccio. 

Filla  Madama,  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario.  This  interesting  villa 
derives  its  name  from  Maigaret  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  wife  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  and  afterwards 
of  Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma :  it 
now  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Na- 
ples. It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Giulia 
de'  Medici  from  the  designs  of  Raphael^ 
and  completed  after  his  death  by  GiuUa 
Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  wha 
painted  the  loggia  and  several  of  the 
rooms  in  fresco.  In  the  interior  is  a 
beautiful  frieze  and  a  ceiling  by  Gisilio 
Romano^  representing  the  hunt  of  Diana» 
Apollo  driving  bis  chariot,  sports  oi 
satyrs,  and  various  subjects  of  ancitt^ 
mythology.  These  fine  frescoes  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Ludwig  Gm- 
ner's  new  work  on  '  The  Architectutal 
Decorations  of  Rome  during  theFifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries.'  The  view  from 
the  V  ilia  commands  the  whole  of  modern 
Rome,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Campagna. 
In  the  grounds  of  tne  Villa  Madama,  ea 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  the  Filla  JUeUm,  ^ 
belonging  to  the  Falconieri  family.  Itwai 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  whooa  tibs 
hill  derived  the  name  of  Monte  ] 
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In  order  to  enter  the  casino  the  traveller 
most  obtain  an  order  in  Rome,  but  it 
contains  nothing  to  require  notice.  The 
Tiewfrom  the  grounds  is  highly  inte- 
resting, and  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  fee  of 
a  paul  to  the  custode :  it  commands 
not  only  the  modem  city  and  many  of 
^  ancient  monuments,  but  the  im- 
mense plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Sabine  hills  to  the  sea-coast. 

Filla  MtuMm,  formerly  the  Gwtti- 
maniy  near  the  Lateran,  remarkable  for 
its  interesting  frescoes  illustrative  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  by  modem 
German  masters.  The  first  room  contains 
subjects  from  the  Divina  Commedia, 
by  Kodt  and  Ph,  Feit ;  the  subjects  of 
the  second  room,  by  Schnorr,  are  taken 
from  the  Orlando  Furioso;  those  of  the 
third,  by  Overbeck  and  Fiihrich,  are  from 
the  Gerusalemme. 

Filh,  Mattel^  on  the  Cselian,  the 
•-  -  well-known  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  commanding  an  imposing  view 
of  the  rains.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
mosaic  by  Jacopo  Cosimati,  formerly 
belonging  \o  the  suppressed  monastery 
of  S.  Tommaso.  In  the  garden  is  the 
fragment  of  the  obelisk  already  noticed 
at  p.  329.  Among  the  antique  sculp- 
tures of  this  villa  are  the  double  hermes 
of  Seneca  and  Socrates,  and  the  sarco- 
phagus with  reliefs  of  the  Muses,  and 
lions.  Among  the  other  works  of  art 
are  the  statue  of  Venus,  and  the  bust  of 
Nero,  by  Canova;  and  CamuccinCt 
copy  of  Laureti^s  picture  of  Horatius 
Cocles  on  the  Sublician  bridge. 

FiOa  Medici, — This  fine  villa,  now 
^  the  seat  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  of  Montepul- 
eiano,  from  the  designs  of  Annibale 
Lippi,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden 
fk^ade,  which  is  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged 
by  Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
prior  to  his  accession  to  the  tiara  under 
the  title  of  Leo  XI.  The  situation  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  French  Aca- 
demy, founded  in  1666  by  Louis  XIV., 
was  established  in  this  villa  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 


Fiila  Negronif  or  Massimi,  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  beauti^l  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  deserted,  and  its 
extensive  grounds  are  used  as  kitchen - 
gardens.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  remains  of  the  famous  rampart  of 
Servius  Tullius,  which  may  be  traced 
through  a  great  portion  of  this  villa 
(p.  323).  The  upper  part  of  the  grounds, 
covered  with  cypresses  and  cedars,  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  interesting  views 
of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Nearly 
all  the  antique  statues  and  marbles 
which  have  been  dug  up  at  various 
times  within  the  precincts  of  this  villa 
are  now  in  England. 

Fiila  Palatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  frequently  called  the 
Villa  Mills,  from  our  countryman  Mr. 
Mills,  who  has  become  proprietor  of 
half  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting  villa, 
and  the  Casino  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, have  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
page  (278).  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  given  to  the 
whole  villa  an  air  of  comfort,  which 
makes  onr  English  habits  and  taste 
contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  palace. 

FiUa  PcunfiUDoria,  beyond  the  Porta  V 
S.  Panerazio,  the  most  extensive  villa 
in  Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  four 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  begun  by 
Prince  Pamfili,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.,  from  the  designs  of  An- 
tinori  and  Algardi.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  alleys,  terraces, 
and  plantations,  among  which  the  lofty 
pines,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  all  views  of  Rome  from  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cascades 
are  in  the  fantastic  style  of  the  last  cen- 
tivy.  An  organ  worked  by  water  if 
another  relic  of  a  taste  now  happily 
superseded  by  our  improved  systems  of 
landscape  gardening.  In  the  Catino, 
built  by  Algardi,  are  some  remarkable 
objects.  Many  of  the  stuccoes  on  the 
ceilings  are  by  Algardi's  own  hand, 
and  display  the  most  elegant  style  and 
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execution.    Among  the  sculptures  are 
the  Marsyas ;  the  Hermmpbrodite ;  Clo- 
dius  in  a  female  dress ;  Faustina ;  Ves- 
pasian ;  Bacchus,  in  rosso  antico ;  Cy- 
bele  (Ml  the  Lion ;  ihe  bas-relief  of  the 
Gladiator  of  Caracalla;  a  sarcophagus, 
with  relieft  trf  the  story  of  M^eager ; 
another,  with  reliefs  of  Diana  and  En- 
dymi(H] ;  a  bust  of  Demosthenes ;  and 
a  bust  of  Olimpia  Maidalchini  Pam- 
fili,  whose  history  and  intrigues  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of 
Viterbo  (p.  201).     The  terrace  and  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Casino  command  a 
fine  Tiew  of  Rome.     From  the  extre- 
mity of  the  grounds  overlooking  St. 
Peter's,  we  have  a  more  complete  view 
.  %  of  the  flank  of  the  basilica  than  can  be 
'^  obtained  from  any  other  quarter.     The 
4^    columbaria  and  tombs  discovered  in 
f  J  these  grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  Via 
\\    Aurelia ;  the  most  complete  Col  urn- 
*/    »  barium    has  been    recently  destroyed 
v\  y  J^P*  319),  but  the  inscriptions  have  been 
^  collected  for  preservation  in  one  of  the 
''^  most  picturesque  comers  of  the  paik. 
The  popular  name  of  Belrespiro  con- 
ferred upon  this  villa  by  the  Romans, 
^  is  said  to  allude  not  only  to  the  de- 

lightfid  itariety  of  its  scenery,  but  to 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  park  is  not  altogether 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  malaria. 

Local  Arrangement. 
In  order  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
every  possible  facility  for  exploring 
the  Mirabitia  of  Rome,  we  shall  con- 
clude our  description  of  them  by  ar- 
ranging the  different  objects  on  the 
topographical  plan.  We  have  dready 
stated,  at  p.  262,  the  disadvantages 
of  a  work  written  on  this  plan,  and 
have  pointed  out  the  objections  to 
the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  eight 
days,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Vasi  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Upon  these  points,  as  we  have 
there  stated,  the  traveller  will  no  doubt 
form  his  own  judgment  independently 
of  books.  By  describing  Rome  on  a 
classified  system,  we  have  enabled  him 
to  ascertain  at  once  how  much  or  how 
little  it  contains  of  any  particular  class 


of  objects ;  and  by  nov  suj^yiog  a 
topographical  index  to  that  description, 
with  references  to  the  pages  in  which 
each  object  occurs,  we  shall  put  it  in 
his  power  to  divide  them  into  districts, 
and  visit  them  according  to  his  awu 
convenience,  and  to  the  time  at  his  dis- 
posal. In  order  to  show  how  the  Ro« 
man  antiquaries  distribute  the  wonders 
of  the  city  among  the  eight  days,  we 
shall  adhere  to  their  divisions,  althou^ 
the  traveller  may,  of  course,  subdivide 
them  on  his  own  plan. 

I.  PoM/tf  MoUt  to  tht  Capii<il.—VoTQtt 
Molle,  page  247.— Church  of  St  An- 
drew, 248.  Porta  del  Popolo  and  Pi- 
azza, 248.  ObeUsk,  327.  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  375.  S.  Maria  di  Monte 
Santo  and  S.  M.  de'  Miracoli,  374. 
H<»spital  of  S.  GiacoBM),  463.  S.  Carlo, 
365.  Pal.  Ruspoli,  451.  S.  Lorenso 
in  Lucina,  369.  PaL  Chigi,  442.  Pi- 
azza Colonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 
(Col.  of  Marcus  Aurelius),  299.  Posf- 
ofSce,  250.  Monte  Citorio  (Am{^- 
theatre  of  Statilius  Taurus),  297.  Obe- 
lisk, 329.  Curia  Innocentiana,  445. 
Piazza  di  Pietra  (Forum  of  Antoninus 
Pius),  277.  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(Custom-house),  280.  S.  Ignazio,  369. 
CoUegio  Romano,  460.  Pal.  Sciarra, 
451.  S.  MarceUo,  370.  S.  Maria  in 
Via  Lata,  378.  Pal.  Doria,  445.  Pal. 
Buonaparte,  441.  Piazza  and  Pal.  di 
Venezia,  454.  S.  Marco,  371.  Tomb 
of  Bibulus,  311.  Tomb  of  the  Clau- 
dian  Family,  312.  House  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,454.  Pal.  Torlonia,  453.  Pal. 
Altieri,  437.     Gesii,  367. 

II.  The  Capitol  to  the  Lateraju-^Ca^ 
pitoline  Hill,  264.  Piazza,  425.  Foun- 
tain, 332.  Pal.  of  Senator,  426.  View 
from  the  Tower,  263.  Pal.  of  the  Con- 
servatori,  426.  Gallery  of  Pictures, 
430.  Museum,  431.  S.  Maria  d' Ara 
Coeli,  361.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius,  284.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  283.  Tarpeian  Rock,  321. 
Mamertine  Prisons,  321.  S.  Giuseppe 
Falegnami,  368.  Roman  Forum,  272. 
Tabularium,  273.  Milliarium  Aure- 
ura,  274.  Clivus  Asyli  and  C.  Capi- 
tolinus,  274.  Temple  of  Saturn,  289. 
Temple  of  Vespasian,   291.    Temple 
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of  Concord,  281.  Arch  of  Septhnius 
Sererus,  303.  Column  of  Phocaa,  300. 
Academy  of  St  Luke,  461.  Church 
of  S.  Luca,  370.  S.  Hadriano  (Bati- 
lica  -/Emilia),  274  Temple  of  Mi- 
xierva  Chalcidica,  284.  Curia  of  Au- 
gustus, 276.  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  (T. 
of  Vesta),  275.  S.  Teodoro,  385.  (T. 
gf  Romulus,  289.)  Via  Sacra,  275. 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
280.  S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano  (T.  of 
llemus),  288.  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine,  279.  S.  Francesca  Romana,  366. 
Arch  of  Titus,  304.  Palatine  Hill, 
265.  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  277.  Far- 
nese  Gardens,  278.  Villa  Palatina, 
278, 473.  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
29U  Coliseum,  294.  Meta  Sudans, 
297.  Archof  Constantine,  301.  Cae- 
iian  Hill,  265.  S.  Gregorio,  368. 
Passtonist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  368.  Vivarium  and  Spolia- 
rium,  324.  Arch  of  Dolabella,  302. 
S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  374.  Villa 
Mattei,  473.  ObelUk,  329.  S.  Ste- 
fano  Rotondo,  384.  S.  Clemente,  365. 
Villa  Massimi,  473. 

III.  7^  Lateran  to  the  Quirinal. — 
Obelisk,  327.  Basilica  of  St.  John  La- 
teran, 347.  Baptistery,  350.  Palace, 
351.  Scala  Santa,  351.  Hospital  of 
is.  Giovanni,  463.  Gate  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, 260.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gernsalemme,  353.  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  290.  Amphithe- 
atrum  Castrense,  297.  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  259.  Aqueducts,  324.  Tomb 
of  Eurysaces  the  Baker,  311.  Tomb 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  beyond  the 
gates,  314.  Temple  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica,  285.  Columbarium  of  Lucius 
Arruntius,  319.  Trophies  of  Marius, 
325.  S.  Bibiana,  363.  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, 259.  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
355.  Arch  of  Gallienus,  302.  S.  An- 
tonio Abate,  361.  Basilica  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  351.  Colonna  della  Ver- 
gine,  353.  Obelisk,  327.  S.  Prassede, 
382.  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  378.  S. 
Pudenziana,  383.  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,381.  Vicus  Sceleratus,  382.  Baths 
of  Titus,  308.  Sette  Sale,  309.  Tor 
de'  Conti,  330,  Forum  and  Temple  of 
Nerva,  285.  Temple  of  Pallas  Minerva, 
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285.  Baths  of  Paulus  ^milius,  307. 
Forum  of  Trajan,  276.  Trajau*8  Co- 
lumn, 300.  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  372. 
C<donna  Palace  and  Gardens,  443. 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  290.  SS.  Apostoli, 
361.  Pal.  Odescalchi,  450.  Pal.  Muti, 
450. 

IV.  The  Quirinal  to  the  Mautokum 
of  Anguittu, — Quirinal,  265.  Monte 
Cavallo  and  Obelisk,  328.  Fountain, 
332.  Pal .  Pbntificio,  450.  Pal.  della 
Consulta,  443.  Pal.  Rospigliosi,  450. 
Baths  of  Constantine,  306.  S.Silvestro 
di  Monte  Cavallo,  384.  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini,  470.      Torre    delle    Milizie, 

330.  S.  Vitale  (T.  of  Quirinus),  288. 
Viminal,  265.  Pal.  Albani,  437.  S. 
Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  365.  S. 
Andrea  al  Noviziato,  359.  S.  Bernardo, 
363.  Fonfana  delV  Acqua  Felice,  332. 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  306.  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  371.  Agger  of  Serving 
TiJlius,  323.  Castrum  Praetorium, 
324.  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  378. 
Porta  Pia,  259.  Columbarium  of  the 
Villa  di  Luzzano,  318.  S.  Agnese 
fuori  le  Mure,  358.  S.  Costanza,  366. 
Porta  Salara,  259.  Campus  Sceleratus, 
323.  Villa  Albani,  467.  Villa  Bar- 
berini,  323~4.  Gardens  and  House  of 
Sallust,  323.  Circus  of  Sallust,  299. 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  291.  Agger 
of  Servius  Tullius,  323.  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  472.  Piazza  Barberini  (Circus  of 
Flora),  299.  Fontana  del  Tritone,  331. 
Cappuccini,  364.  Pal.  Barberini,  437. 
House  of  Bernini,  454.    Fontana  Trevi, 

331.  S.  Maria  a  Trevi  (Crociferi), 
377.  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  359. 
Propaganda,  461.  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  the   Barcaccia,    332.      Staircase, 

332.  Obelisk,  328.  Trinity  de'  Monti, 
386.  Houses  of  the  Zuccari  and  of- 
Poussin,  455.  Villa  Medici  (Academy 
of  France),  462,  473.  Obelisk,  329. 
Pincian  Hill,  265.  Villa  Borghese,  470. 
Villa  Olgiati  (Casino  of  Raphael),  471. 

V.  Mausoleum  of  AuguMtu*  to  the 
Felahrum, — Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
310.  Hospital  of  S.  Rocco,  463.  Pal. 
Borghese,  439.  Pal  di  Firenze,  448. 
Tordinona   Theatre,  252.      Pantheon, 

286.  Obelisk,  328.  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  373.  Biblioteca  Casanaten*" 
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374.  Pal.  Maccarani  (Onci),  442. 
Pal.  T.anti,  449.  Valle  Theatre,  352. 
University  of  Rome  (Collegio  della  Sa- 
ptenEa),459.  Pal.  Madama,  449.  Baths 
of  Nero,  and  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  308. 
Pal.  Giustiniani,  449.  S.  Loigi  de* 
Francesi,  370.  S.  Agostino,  358.  An* 
gelica  Library,  359.  Pal.  Altemps, 
437.  Pal.  Lancellotti,  449.  House  of 
Raphael  (Via  de'  CoronariY  454. 
Pal.  Cicciaporci,  442.  Pal.  Niccolini, 
450.  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  377. 
Pal.  Sora,  452.    S.  Maria  della  Pace, 

375.  S.  Maria  deirAnima,  372.  Pi- 
assa  Navona  (Circus  Agonalis),  298. 
Fountains,  331.  Obelisk,  328.  Pal. 
Pamfili,  450.  S.  Agnese,  358.  Pal. 
Braschi,  441 .  Statue  of  Pasqu'n,  333. 
Pal.  Massimi,  449.  House  of  Conrad 
Sweyoheini,  455.  S.  Andrea  <l«lla 
Valle,  360.  (Theatre  of  Ponapey,  293.) 
Pal.  Vidoni,  454.  Argentina  Theatre, 
252.  S.  Niccolo  ai  Ccnarini,  belonging 
to  the  Sommaschi  Fathers  (Temple  of 
Hercules  Custos),  282.  Pal.  Mattei 
("Circus  Flaminius),  299.  Fountain  of 
tiie  Tartaruche,  331.  Pal.  Costaguti, 
445.  Portico  of  Octavia,  324.  S.  An- 
gelo  in  Pescheria,  360.  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  293.  Pal.  Orsini,  450. 
Ghetto,  256.  Pal.  Cenci,  442.  The- 
atre of  Balbus,  292.  Forum  Olitorium, 
377.  S.  Niccold  in  Catcere  (Temple 
of  Juno  Matuta,  &c.),  283.  Hospital 
of  the  Consolaaione,  463.  S.  Giovanni 
Decollato,  368. 

VI.  7%e  Felabntm  to  the  Fabrician 
Bridge. — Forum  Boarium,  277.  Arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  303.  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  303.  8.  Giorgio, 
367.  Cloaca  Maxima,  322.  Acqua 
Argentina,  323.  Circus  Maximus,  297. 
Septiionium  and  Palace  of  the  Ceesars, 
279.  Baths  of  Caracalla,  304.  S.Nereo 
6d  Achilleo,  378.  Tomb  of  Scipio, 
317.  Columbarium  of  Cn.  Pomponius 
Hylaf,  319.  Arch  of  Drusus,  302. 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  260.  Tomb  of 
Priscilla,  318.  Domine  Quo  Vadis, 
356.  Columbarium  of  the  Slaves  of 
Augustus,  319.  Columb.oftheLiberti 
€^Livia,3l9.  Via  Appia,  318.  Basi- 
lica of  S.  Sebastiano,  356.  Catacombs, 
356,    Circus  of  Romulus,  298.    Tcm- 


pie  of  Romulus,  289.  Tomb  of  CmaBa 
Metella.  312.  Tomb  of  the  Servility 
318.  Temple  of  Bacchus,  281.  Fouo* 
tain  of  Kgeria,  325.  Temple  of  tfa* 
DivusRediculus,282.  Basuica  of  Sau 
Paolo,  354.  S.  Paolo  alleTreFontane, 
380.  Porta  S.  Paolo,  260.  Pyramid 
of  Caius  CestiuS)  313.  English  Burial* 
ground,  464.  Monte  Testaccio,  26^ 
Bastion  of  Sangallo,  260.  Pons  Subli- 
cius,  262.     Aventine,  265.    S*  Prisca, 

383.  S.  Saba,  383.  S.  Sabiua,  383. 
S.  Maria  Aventiua,  384.    S.  Alesno, 

384.  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  372. 
(Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  281.) 
Bocca  di  Veritii,  281.  Temple  of 
Vesta,  292.  Temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis,  282  House  of  Rienzi,  329.  Ponte 
Rotto,  262.  Cloaca  Maxima,  322. 
Pulchrum  Littn8,323. 

VII.  The  Fabrician  Bridge  to  Ponte 
S.  Angeh.  —  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi 
(Pons  Fabricius),  261.  Hospital  of 
Benfratelli,  463.  Island  of  the  Tiber, 
280.  Temple  of  ^sculapius,  280.  S. 
Bartolommeo,  363.  Ponte  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo  (Pons  Gratianus),  261.  Tras- 
tevere,  256.  S.  Cecilia,  365.  S.  Maria 
del  Orto,  374.  Ripa  Grande  and  Hos- 
pital of  S.  Michele,  464.  Porta  Poi^ 
tese,  260.  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  367. 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  376.  Hospital 
of  S.  Gallicauo,  463.  S.  Giovanni  Gry 
sogono,  368.  S.  Bonosa,  363.  Jani' 
culum  (Montorio),  265.  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  380.  Fontana  Paolina,  330. 
Porta  S.  Pancrario,  260.  S.  Pano- 
racio,  379.  Catacombs  of  Calepodius, 
379.  Acqua  Paolina,  320.  Villa  Para- 
fili-Doria,  473.  Columbarium,  319. 
Pal.  Corsini,  444.  Famesina,  447. 
Villa  Lanti,  472.  Botanic  Garden,460. 
S.  Onofrio,  379.  Ponte  Sisto,  261. 
Fontana  di  Ponte  Sisto,  332.  Trinitt 
de'  Pellegrini,  386.  Hospital,  468. 
Cav.  Canipana's  Museum,  455.  S. 
Carlo  ai  Catinari,  364.  Cancelleria, 
441.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  369. 
Fountains,  332.  Pal.  Famese,  446. 
Pal.Spada,452.  Pal.  Falconieri,  446. 
S.  Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  385.  Pah 
Sacchetti,  451.  S.  Giovanni  de*  I'lo- 
rentini,  368.     Pons  Triumphalis,  261. 

Vllf.  Bridge  <f  S^  Angek  to  Monti 
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Mario, — Ci<«i  Leonhia,  ^7.  Ponte  di 
S.  Angelo,  261.  Mausoleum  of  Hsr 
drian,  314.  Circus  of  Hadrian,  299. 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  463.  Pal. 
Gifaad,448.  PaL  degli  Convertiti  (Ra- 
pbaers  Palace),  443.  Piaua  of  St. 
Peter's,  Obelisk,  328.  Fountains,  332. 
Colonnades,  337.  Basilica,  334.  Pa- 
lace of  the  Vatican,  386.  Sistiue  Cha- 
pel, 388.  Gallery,  399.  Museum, 
404.  Library,  421.  Gardens,  424. 
Circus  ot  Nero,  299.  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri,  260.  Porta  Angelica,  261. 
Monte  Mario,  265.  Villas  Madama 
and  Melltni,  472. 


EXCURSIONS  PROM  ROME. 

The  calamities  which  have  swept 
away  so  many  landmarks  of  ancient 
Rome  have  had  no  eilect  on  the  scenery 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hills 
which  bound  the  Campagua  on  the 
east  present  an  endless  source  of  en- 
joyment to  the  traveller,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  which  is  not  associated 
with  the  memory  of  illustrious  names. 
Those  beautiful  landscapes  which  have 
inspired  the  first  artists  of  modern 
times,  are  immortalised  in  the  songs  of 
the  poets ;  and  in  the  imagination  of  the 
scholar  they  are  still  hsdlowed  by  the 
spirits  of  the  great  philosophers  of  Rome. 
It  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  regret 
that  travellers  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  in  many  instances  imper- 
fectly versed  in  the  Italian  language, 
have  been  imable  to  explore  the  Envi- 
rons of  Rome  from  the  want  of  some 
intelligent  person  to  direct  their  steps. 
This  deficiency  exists  no  longer,  and 
travellers  may  now  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  Signer  Ignazio  Pfyfier  (74,  Via 
della  Croce),  the  son  of  the  late  cap- 
tain of  the  Swiss  guard,  whose  gallant 
ofier  to  defend  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  at  the  first  French  invasion,  has 
been  noticed  at  p.  317.  Signer  Pfyffer 
is  not  only  penonally  acquainted  with 
the  localities  which  tlie  stranger  ought 
to  explore,  but  he  unites  to  this  quali- 
fication the  advantage  of  being  an  ar- 
tift  (p.  252),  aod  is  therefore  ^oroughly 


conversant  with  the  pictoretque  beau- 
ties  of  the  country.  To  th^  recom- 
mentiations  we  may  add,  what  is  of 
more  value,  that  he  is  by  education 
and  by  family  a  gentleman ;  and  that 
to  those  travellers  who  are  studying 
Italian,  the  society  of  such  a  man 
during  their  excursions  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  acquisition. 

TivoLi,  18  Miles. 
There  are  few  spots  in  the  immediate  ' 
environs  of  Rome  which  present  so 
many  objects  of  natural  beauty  m 
Tivoli  and  its  surrounding  valleys. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  excursion  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  time 
which  the  traveller  may  devote  to  it. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  start  from  Rome 
at  an  early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and 
the  temples,  and  return  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  A  hurried  excur- 
sion of  this  kind  is  never  satisfac- 
tory :  the  fine  scenery  of  Tivoli  can- 
not be  properly  explored  in  less  than 
two  or  three  days ;  and  those  who  are 
desirous  of  visiting  the  clas9ical  and 
historical  sites  among  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  still  longer 
visit.  The  usual  charge  for  a  carriage 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day  is  from 
three  to  four  scudi,  exclusive  of  buona- 
mono.  The  road  follows  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  and  in  some  parts  traverses  the 
ancient  pavement,  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  lava.  Leaving  Rome  by  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  259),  we  soon 
pass  the  basilica  of  that  name  (p.  355) ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  4  miles  from 
Rome  cross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Te- 
verone,  by  the  Ponte  Mammolo.  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammeus, 
derives  its  name  from  Mammea,  the  ~ 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom 
it  was  repaired.  In  later  times  it  was 
destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Narses  in  its  present  form.  The  Anio, 
which  we  here  cross  for  the  first  time, 
rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and 
separates  Latium  from  the  comitry  of 
the  Sabines :  after  forming  the  cascades 
of  Tivoli  it  falls  into  the  Tiber  3  miles 
from  Rome,  near   the  Ponte  Sala*^ 
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About  8  mOes  bejond  ffae  bridge  the 
monuroent  of  Giidia  Stemma,  erected 
"  by  her  children,  was  dtscofered  a  few 
years  since.  On  the  left  hand,  a  abort 
distance  off  the  road,  is  the  Lttffo  di 
TarfarOy  so  called  from  the  petrifying 
\"  quality  of  its  waters,  which  produce 
the  stone  called  travertine,  by  depo- 
siting a  calcareous  crust  on  vegetable 
and  other  substances.  The  margin  has 
been  so  much  contracted  by  the  gradual 
deposits  of  the  water,  that  the  lake  is 
now  almost  covered  by  a  thick  crust  of 
travertine.  The  sulphurous  odour  of 
the  pool  makes  its  position  known  long 
before  the  traveller  approaches  the  spot. 
Near  this  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Via 
Tiburtina  leads  to  Tivoli  by  the  Ponte 
del  Acquoria,  the  Pons  Aureus ;  it  is 
still  practicable,  but  is  superseded  by 
the  more  recent  road  over  the  Ponte 
Lucano.  A  large  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment near  the  Ponte  del  Acquoria  is 
well  preserved.  Beyond  this  the  pre- 
sent road  crosses  the  Solfatara  canal, 
which  drains  the  lake  of  So^cUara,  the 
ancient  Aquae  Albulse,  and  carries  its 
sulphurous  waters  into  the  Anio.  The 
canal  is  9  feet  broad,  4  feet  deep,  and 
2  miles  long.  It  was  constructed  by 
Cardinal  Ippolito  d*Este,  while  go- 
vernor of  Tivoli,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inundations  suid  malaria  to  which 
the  country  was  liable  from  the  ova> 
flow  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  of  a 
milky  colour :  it  runs  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent, and  is  always  marked  by  a  powerful 
smell  of  sulphur.  The  lake  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  bridge,  and  is  filled  with 
reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables:  its  pe- 
trifying qualities  are  continually  adding 
to  Uie  rocky  margin  around  it.  In  the 
time  of  Father  Kircber  it  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  is  now  so  much  contracted 
from  this  cause  that  its  (greatest  dia- 
meter is  little  more  than  500  feet.  The 
floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter  on 
its  surfttce  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  "  Isole  Natante."  The  lake  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  was 
used  medicinally,  and  that  it  was  much 
esteemed  in  various  maladies.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa, 
frequented  by  Augustus,  and  enlaiiged 


by  Zenobia :  d)ey  are  still  called  <<  Bagni 
di  Regina.'*  The  water  was  examined 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascer- 
tained that  the  temperature  is  80°  Fah- 
renheit, and  that  it  contains  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  actd  ga^ 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulj^urous  odour  im- 
pregnates the  air  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
may  be  proved  by  the  immense  volume 
of  gas  which  it  discharges  for  a  long 
time  after  a  stone  has  been  dirown  into 
it  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  lakes, 
one  called  »*  delle  CJolonnelle,*'  the., 
other  **  di  S.  Giovanni,"  both  commu- 
nicating with  the  Solfatara.  The  clas- 
sical traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea, 
or  of  the  Temple  of  the  Faun,  which 
Virgil  celebrates  in  the  seventh  ^neid 
as  tbe  oracle  of  all  Italy : — 

"  lacosqne  snb  alia 
Gonsulk  Albunea;  nemOTum  qo»  maxina 

sacro 
Fonte  sonat,  ssevamque  exhulat  opaca  me- 

phitim. 
Hinc  ItalsB  gentes,  omnisque  iEbotria  tellas, 
lu  dubiis  respoBsa  petxmt." 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  canal  we 
cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  one  ^ 
of  die  most  picturesque  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  Poussin 
has  made  celebrated  by  his  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  Hie  tomb 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  described  in  the  general 
account  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  p.  317. 
Near  this  bridge,  at  Barco,  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  are  ^e  quarries 
ftom  which  ancient  and  modem  Rome 
has  derived  her  supplies  of  travertine. 
The  piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  nearly 
all  the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  masonry.  At  thii 
point  the  road  divides ;  one  bnuach 
leads  to  Hadrian^'s  villa,  the  other  to  ^ 
Tivoli.  Beyond  the  bri<^e  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  road  from  Gabii  to  Tibor 
may  be  seen.  Further  on,  between 
Ponte  Lucano  and  Tivoli,  are  some 
sculptured  piera,  the  remains  fo-obably 
of  tomb^  which  some  antiquaries  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the 
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villa.  The  modern  entmnce  ii  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge. 
^^  Filia  of  Hadrian,  on  the  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  of  Tivoli,  built  from 
the  emperor's  design,  in  order  to  include 
^^  J  in  one  spot  all  be  had  seen  most  strik- 
^X  ing  in  the  course  of  his  travets.  It 
covered  a  space  said  by  the  Roman  an- 
tiquaries to  be  from  eight  to  ten  miles 
in  circuit;  when  first  built,  it  must 
have  been  more  like  a  city  than  a  villa. 
Nothing  in  Italy  can  be  compared  to 
itsimposing ruins :  thestranger  is  amazed 
by  their  size  and  extent,  which  fiir  sur- 
pass the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars. It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Aca- 
demy, a  Peecile  in  imitation  oi  that  at 

-  —    Athens,  a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeou 

of  Canopus  in  imitation  of  that  at  Alex- 
andria, a  stream  called  the  Euripus,  a 
Library,  Barracks  for  the  Guards,  a 
Tartarus,  Elysian  Fields,  and  numerous 
temples.  Hadrian  was  residing  here 
when  he  was  seiaed  by  the  fatal  illness 
of  which  he  died  at  Baias.  The  villa  is 
•upposed  to  have  been  ruined  during 
the  siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila :  for  many 
centuries  subsequently  to  this  event  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Romans,  who 
burnt  its  marbles  into  lime,  and  removed 
its  porphyry  and  marble  columns  to 
adorn  their  palaces  and  chiurches.  The 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  the  following  : 
»— I.   Oreek  Theatre^  one  of  three  which 

-  -     formerly  existed  in  the  villa,  and  whose 

sites  are  still  pointed  out.  The  seats, 
the  corridors  beneath  them,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  proscenium  are  still  trace- 
able. Near  it  is  a  square  court,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portico  of  the  theatre. 
The  modem  casino,  inhabited  by  the 
custody  is  said  to  stand  on  the  Nymph- 
oBum.  On  the  right  is,  2.  The  Peeciley 
^^  built  in  imitaticHi  of  that  at  Athens, 
described  by  Pausanias.  The  lofty 
reticulated  wall  of  the  oblong  portico, 
nearly  600  feet  in  length,  with  a  double 
row  of  columns,  is  still  standing.  3. 
Temple  of  the  Stoics  (f ),  a  name  given 
"^  en  doubtful  authority  to  a  large  bemi- 
cycle  with  seven  niches  for  statues,  sup- 
{KMed  to  have  been  lined  with  porphyry. 
4.  Teatro  Maritimo  (?),  another  doubt- 
-  -  fol  name  given  to  a  rcmnd  buildings 


from  the  discovery  of  a  mosaic  with 
representations  of  sea-monsters.  It  was 
inrobably  a  bath.  5.  On  the  left  oi  this 
building  are  some  ruins  called  the  Li- 
brary, 6.  On  the  left  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Stoics  (3)  are  two  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the  Tempka  of  Diana  . 
and  Fenut,  7.  Imperial  Palacey  a  name  ^ 
given  to  a  ruin  apparently  of  two  stories : 
in  the  lower  one  are  some  remains  of 
paintings,  with  crypts  or  cellars.  The 
upper  story  has  a  large  quadrangular 
portico:  in  many  parts  the  walls  are 
double.  8.  Near  this  is  a  long  line  of 
arches  communicating  with  a  building 
with  stuccoed  ceilings,  in  a  fine  state  of  ^ 
preservation,  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  9.  Traversing  the 
court  of  the  Paecile  (2)  are  i^o  Barracks  ^ 
€f  the  Pnetorian  Guard,  an  immense 
number  of  chambers  of  two  and  three 
stories,  called  the  Cento  Camerelle,  with 
remains  of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
The  doors  communicating  between  each 
room  are  modem.  10.  On  the  right  of 
the  barracks  is  the  great  square,  nearly 
600  feet  in  length,  called  the  NoMna- 
chioy  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Circus.  11.  Serapeonof 
Canopus,  in  imitaticna  of  the  temple  of 
the  same  name  at  Alexandria.  The 
Atrium  in  front  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits 
and  covered  channels  may  be  seen  be- 
hind the  temple.  Some  chambers, 
called  the  apartments  of  the  priests,  and 
a  semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling  are  still  stancUug.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  the  ruins  are 
preserved  in  the  Chaml)er  of  Canopus  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (p.  431). 
12.  On  the  right  of  the  Serapeon  are 
the  remains  of  the  uicademy  and  of  an- 
other Theatre.  13.  On  the  left  is  a  fosse 
leading  to  four  subterranean  corridors, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Tartarus; 
and  beyond  them  is  the  presumed  site 
of  the  Elysian  Fields.  14.  The  last  ob- 
ject to  be  mentioned  is  the  Fa2e  of 
Tempe,  which  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  famous  vale  of  Thessaly,  although 
a  small  stream  is  carried  through  it ' 
imitation  of  the  Peneus.    This  br* 
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us  btok  to  die  modern  casino  between 
tibe  PsBcile  and  the  Greek  theatre,  where 
we  rejoin  the  road  to  Tirol! .  The  im- 
mense number  of  precious  works  of  art 
discovered  in  Hadrian's  villa  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  spot :  the 
beautiful  mosaic  of  Pliny's  Doves  in 
the  Capitol,  all  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
in  that  museum,  and  numwous  statues 
of  the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  ac* 
count  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Cs^itol, 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  It  disputes 
with  the  Portico  of  Octavia  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici, and  the  museums  of  the  great 
European  capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for 
some  of  their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  through  a  grove 
of  olives  is  very  steep,  but  picturesque. 
On  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Cassius,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
hereafter.  The  principal  entrance  on 
tiiis  side  is  by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  tiie 
Campagna  of  Rome. 

Tivoli  {Tnm:  LaSibilla;  LaRegina: 
neither  of  these  inns  are  good,  but  the 
first  is  well  situated  close  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sibyl  and  the  best  views  of  the 
Falls :  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
artists;  the  people  are  very  civil,  and 
anxious  to  make  the  traveller  as  com- 
fortable as  the  limited  accommodations 
will  allow).  Tivoli,  the  ancient Tibur, 
the  well-known  city  of  the  Sicani, 
founded  nearly  five  centuries  before 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Camillus.  The  Roman 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtiis,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  Evander ;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  poets: 
"  Tom  gemini  flratres  Tiburtia  mconia  lin- 

Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 
Catillusque,  acerque  Coras,  Argiva  juven- 
tu8.'  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  670. 

"  Nullam,  Vare  sacra  vite  prius  sevens  ar- 
borem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis,  et  moenia  Catili." 
Hw.  Od.  I.  xviU.  1. 


The  classical  associations  of  Tiv^i  hsw 
made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the  estima^ 
tion  of  the  scholar  :  its  beautiful  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  ot 
Horace,  who  has  sung  its  praises  with  all 
the  en^usiasm  of  a  fond  attacbmoit : 

"  Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Laeedsmon, 
Nee  tarn  Laris»ae  permiasit  eampus  opinuB« 

Quiun  domus  Albunen  rescmantia, 
Et  prspceiw  Anio,  et  Hbami  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis.*' 

/.».  I.vii.lO* 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the  groves 
and  cool  pastures  of  the  surrounding 
valleys,  and  expresses  his  anxious  wish 
that  it  may  be  his  lot  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  its  retieats : 
'*  Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono. 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae. 
Sit  modus  lasso  maru  vi  viarum 

Militiaque."  Lib.  Il.vi.  5. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many  c^ 
the  poets,  philosophos,  and  statesmen 
of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose  villas  are 
still  shown  in  different  parts  of  die 
valley.  The  epithet  of  "  Superbum  Ti- 
bur," given  to  it  by  Virgil,  is  still 
borne  as  the  motto  on  the  city  arms; 
and  Catullus  and  Propertius  have  com- 
memorated the  beauty  of  its  position 
with  a  partiality  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  Horace.  Among  the 
historical  records  of  the  city,  we  know 
that  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  died  at 
Tibur,  B.C.  202,  two  years  after  his  cap- 
tivity. He  had  been  brought  firom  Alba 
Fucensis  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio, 
and  was  honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with 
a  public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigb^ 
bourhood  of  Tibur,  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess.  Dur- 
ing the  Gothic  war,  wnen  Rome  was 
b^eged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Belisarius.  It  was 
afterwards  defended  by  the  Isaurians 
against  Totila,  and  treacherously  sur- 
rendered by  the  inhabitants,  whom  the 
Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful  barbari- 
ties that  Procopius  declares  it  impossi^ 
ble  to  record  their  cruelties.  Totila, 
after  being  defeated  in  his  attempt  to 
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take  Rome,  retired  to  Tibur  and  rebuilt 
the  town  and  citadel.  In  the  eighth 
oentui^  it  lost  itg  ancient  name,  and 
sosumed  that  of  Tivoli.  Its  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  a  continued 
record  of  .sieges  and  struggles  against 
the  emperors  and  the  popes.  Among 
thete  details,  the  most  interesting  to 
English  travellers  is  the  retreat  it  af- 
forded to  Adrian  IV.  and  Frederick 
Barbacosaa  after  the  insurrection  caused 
at  Rome,  in  1 155,  by  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor ;  who  is  said  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  Aragon  to  have  issued  a  diploma 
exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli  to  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  the  pope. 
At  this  period  Tivoli  appears  to  have 
been  an  imperial  city  independent  of 
Rome,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  contention  between  the  empe  • 
rors  and  the  Hol^  See.  In  1241  it  was 
sei^eed  by  Frederick  II.,  assisted  by  the 
powerful  house  of  Colonna,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  stronghold  of  the 
Ghibeline  party.  During  Frederick's 
residence  at  Tivoli  he  detained  there,  as 
hostages  or  as  prisoners,  Cardinal  Od- 
4one  and  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Pales- 
trina.  Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs 
until  me  cardinals  assembled  at  Anag- 
ni,  and  elected  Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi  to 
the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent IV,  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Rienzi  made  it  his  head-quarters  dur- 
ng  his  expedition  against  Palestrina  : 
he  resided  there  for  some  days,  and 
harangued  the  people  in  the  square  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  In  the  following  century 
it  was  occupied  by  Braccio  Fortebraccio 
of  Perugia  and  by  the  house  of  Colonna; 
and  in  order  to  control  the  people  and 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  II.  built 
the  citadel  which  we  still  see.  In  later 
times  it  became  noted  in  the  contests  of 
the  Orsini,  the  Carafieschi,  and  the  duke 
of  Alba ;  but  the  history  of  these  events 
presents  no  &ct8  which  call  for  a  de- 
tailed description. 

Modern  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  Ck)marca,  the 
capital  of  a  dUtretto  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Ripoli,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 


firom  Rubellius,  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  po«^ 
pulation  of  the  district  is  about  17,000 
souls;  that  of  the  city  itself,  by  the 
raccolta  of  1833,  is  6323.  The  chief 
interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from  its 
picturesque  position,  from  the  falls  of 
the  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas,  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modem 
interest,  and  indeed  has  rather  an  in* 
different  character.  Its  uncertain  and 
stormy  climate,  and  the  number  of 
funerals,  which  give  a  bad  impression 
of  its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  ia 
the  popular  distich : — 
"  Tivoli  di  mal  conforto, 
O  piove,  o  tiravento,  o  saona  amorto." 
The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  are  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  a  population  of 
17,000  souls  there  were  brought  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  district  in  1838, 
no  less  than  1500  cases  of  fights,  in 
which  180  persons  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  22  killed.  Two  of  its 
churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La  Carit^ 
date  from  the  fifth  century.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  the  town  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  the  Temple  of  the  Tibw 
tine  SilHfly  a  beautiful  building  of  the 
best  times  of  art^  finely  placed  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades.  The  antiquaries  of  the  last 
century  endeavoured  to  supersede  this 
title  for  that  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  oa 
the  ground  that  all  the  temples  dedi« 
cited  to  the  latter  deity  were  round: 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  any 
temple  at  Tibur  dedicated  to  Vesta; 
and  to  show  how  little  faith  can  be 
placed  in  the  arguments  of  the  anti- 
quaries, we  may  mention  that  Professor 
Nibby,  in  his  last  work,  peremptorily 
rejects  both  titles,  and  contends  that  it 
is  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Saxonus.  Ia 
these  cases  the  popular  name  promises 
to  outlive  the  theories  of  the  antiqua* 
ries,  and  we  know  of  no  arguments 
which  have  oifered  sufficient  evidence 
to  induce  us  to  reject  the  ancient  and 
poetical  tradition.  It  is  a  circular  tem- 
ple, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
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an  open  portico  of  eighteen  colnmne, 
ten  o(  which  remain.  They  are  of  stuc- 
coed travertine,  in  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  are  18  feet  high  without  the  capi* 
talfl,  which  are  ornamented  with  lilies. 
The  entablature  is  sculntured  with  fes- 
toons of  flowers  and  beads  of  oxen; 
and  the  archilrare  bears  the  inscriptioD 
L  .  GBLLio  .  L .  The  cella  is  composed 
of  small  polygons  of  tufa  and  traver- 
tine, and  has  two  small  windows.  On 
the  left  of  this  temple  is  that  called  by 
different  writers  the  Temple  of  Drusilla, 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  TempU 
of  Fe»ta»  It  is  an  oblong  building  of 
travertine,  with  an  open  portico  of  four 
columns  of  the  Ionic  ord^.  It  is  now 
converted  info  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  but  its  interior  presents 
nothing  to  call  for  observation.  From 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
made  by  General  Miollis,  leads  to  the 
Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Syrens, 
the  two  principal  points  from  which  the 
FalU  of  the  Anio  ¥/tte  seen,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
built  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
black  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune, producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spray  of  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  tlie  kind  in 
Europe.  The  inundation  of  1826  com* 
pletely  changed  the  character  of  the 
cascade  :  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Sixtus  V.  was  destroyed  by  the  rush 
of  waters  which  swept  away  the  church 
of  S.  Lucia,  and  thirty-six  bouses  near 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl.  It  under- 
mined the  hose  of  the  rock  below  the 
temple,  and  made  it  necessary  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  river,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  destruction.  These  changes 
have  deprived  the  grottoes  of  their  in- 
terest, and  they  are  now  hardly  worth  a 
visit  except  fur  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  fine  sections  of  the  travertine  rock. 
The  new  Falls  were  formed  by  cutting 
a  tunnel  through  Monte  Catillu,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  tem{jle.  This  dif- 
ficult task  was  ably  executed  by  the 
Roman  engineer  Folchi^  and  the  Anio 
was  turned  into  its  new  cliaiiiiel  in 
1834,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.    The 


river  hlU  intoUhe  valley  in  a  solid 
masstothedept&ofaboutSOfcet.  llie 
effect  of  its  cascade  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Falla 
of  Temi.  The  catastrophe  of  1826,  hj 
diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  l«d 
open  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  bridges 
and  an  ancient  cemetery.  The  first 
bridge  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
change  of  the  current :  it  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  Pons  Valerius,  over 
which  the  Via  Valeria  passed  in  its 
course  up  the  valley.  The  sahsequeul 
works  of  Folchi  for  the  new  passage 
disclosed  the  second  bridge  in  1^^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  channel :  it  is 
lietter  preserved  than  the  one  just  umhih 
tioned,  and  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  bridge  of  the  Valerian  Way.  Nibby 
supposed,  with  great  probability,  tbiu 
it  was  ruined  by  the  inundation  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  which  took  place  a.d* 
165.  The  cemetery  near  this  ruin  waa 
discovered  at  the  same  time :  it  con- 
tained many  sepulchral  monumenta 
and  several  skeletons;  the  most  remark- 
able monument  was  the  cenotaph  of 
Lucius  Memmius  Afer  Seneeio,  pro- 
consul of  Sicily,  who  died  a.d.  107. 
Good  walks  have  been  cut  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  leading  to  the  differ- 
ent points  which  command  the  best 
views  of  the  Falls.  There  is  also  a  road 
leading  by  the  circular  terrace  con- 
structed by  General  MioUis,  and  by 
the  villa  of  L,  Varro,  to  the  best  point 
for  seeing  the  Cascatelle  and  theViila  of 
Mecsenas :  it  crosses  the  ancient  bridge 
a  little  lower  down,  and  returns  by  iLo 
Villa  d'Este  and  the  Villa  of  Meoenas  '^ 
to  the  town. 

The  CatcaUUe,  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio,  '^ 
after  they  have  served  the  purposes  of 
the  iron  manufactories.  The  first  and 
largest  stream  forms  two  cascades;  the 
otiier  Torms  those  which  issue  from  the 
Villa  of  Mecsenas,  and  UX\  into  the 
valley  at  the  height  of  more  than  100 
feet.  The  effect  of  these  cascades  con- 
trasted with  the  brilliant  vegetation  of 
the  valley  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
massive  brickwork  of  the  villq,  produces 
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a  scetie  of  striking  interest,  which  owr 
cauntryman  Dessoulavy  has  made  fa- 
miliar in  numerous  private  galleries  of 
Bugland.  Near  the  Cascatelle  are  point- 
ed out  the  ruins  of  the  FiUa  tif  Cattdlus. 
At  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  are  those 
of  the  FiUa  of  Saliiat,  attributed  by  the 
local  ciceroni  without  a  shadow  of  au- 
thority to  Horace.  The  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Quintiliolo,  not  far  dis- 
tant, is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Fiila 
<f  QuintiHta  Faro,  commemorated  by 
Horace:  its  situation  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Peschiavatore,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined  :  the 
rains  are  of  great  extent,  and  the  upper 
terrace  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Villa  of  Mecaenas,  the  Cascatelle,  and 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  extending  in 
fine  weatfier  to  the  sea.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  villa  is  proved  by  the 
numerous  statues,  mosaics,  and  other 
works  of  art  which  have  been  found 
among  its  ruins,  many  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  description 
of  the  Vatican  museum.  Half  a  mile 
firom  this  is  the  little  stream  of  the 
Acquoria,  which  we  pass  by  an  ancient 
bridge  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  afterwards  cross  the  Anio  by  one 
of  wood.  In  returning  to  TivoU  we 
pass  over  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  of 
which  several  portions  are  still  perfect : 
this  leads  us  to  the  FiUa  of  MeceenaSy 
the  most  extensive  ruin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tivoli.  Nibby  considers 
it  the  great  Temple  of  Hercules,  for 
which  Tibur  was  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  states  with  truth 
that  diere  is  no  classical  authority  what- 
ever for  its  popular  name.  He  con- 
tends also  that  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  ruin  will  prove  that  it  has  none 
c4  the  elements  of  a  Roman  villa,  and 
that  it  has  a  strong  analogy  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  at  Palestrina.  The 
extent  of  tiie  edifice  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  road  under  a  long 
corridor  of  great  height,  of  which  se- 
veral arches  are  still  standing.  The 
principal  ruin  now  visible  is  a  square 
building  or  caveedium,  with  half  co- 
lumns (^  the  Doric  order  and  arcad», 
forming  tihe  entrance  to  the  portico.   At 


one  end  c^  this  is  a  small  cascade, 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  ruin.  Behind  are  two  suites  of 
chambers,  built  upon  a  large  subter- 
ranean apartment,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  r^ervuir  for  water.  On  one 
side  is  a  canal,  through  which  a  rapid 
torrent  discharges  itself  under  one  of  the 
arcades,  farming  another  pretty  falL 
From  the  terrace  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Campagna.  The  ruin  was  converted 
by  Lucien  Buonaparte  into  an  iron 
manufactory,  still  in  operation  :  the 
articles  manufactured  are  principally 
screws ;  they  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  States,  and  the  amount 
produced  annually  is  valued  at  12,000 
scudi.  In  a  vineyard  near  the  V^illa  of 
Mecaenas  are  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
octagonal  externally  and  circular  inter- 
nally, resembling  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica  at  Rome.  Its  popular 
name  is  the  Tempio  delta  Tosse;  but 
some  antiquaries,  struck  with  the  ab« 
surdity  of  a  temple  to  such  a  goddess 
as  Cough,  have  called  it  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Tossia  family.  Nibby  however 
ascertained  that  the  name  is  not  to  be 
traced  beyond  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing is  not  more  ancient  than  the  fourth 
century.  He  inclines  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  erected  for  christian  worship  : 
the  remains  of  paintings  in  the  interior 
representing  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
give  great  probability  to  his  opinion. 

The  other  villas  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of  which 
the  local  antiquaries  profess  to  show  the 
ruins  or  the  sites,  are  those  of  Vopiscus, 
Piso,  Cassius,  Munatius  Plancus,  Ven- 
tidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius,  &c. 
With  tiie  exception  of  the  Villa  of  Cas- 
sius many  of  these  ruins  are  mere  con» 
jectures,  and  it  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable task  to  follow  the  speculations 
upon  which  their  doubtful  authenticity 
depends.  The  walls  which  support  the 
terraces  of  the  villas  of  Brutus  and  of 
Bassus  are  polygonal ;  and  that  of 
Fuscus,  below  the  Strada  di  Carciano, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman  work, 
more  than  100  feet  in  length.  At  Car- 
I  ciano,  under  the  Casino  of  the  Grt^ek 
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College,  are  the  remains  of  the  FiBa  of 
CatiiM,  The  ruins  of  this  noble  yilla 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con 
tributed  largely  to  the  great  museums 
of  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Cardinsd  Ferdinando  de*  Medici  and 
tiie  Archbishop  Bandini  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations,  which  were 
attended  with  interesting  results,  and 
brought  to  light  many  b^utiful  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art  The  researches  of 
De  Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant :  the  statues  and  marbles  which 
he  excavated  were  purchased  by  Pius 
VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are  justly 
classed  among  the  most  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  (p.  416)  were  found  here,  toge- 
ther wiui  many  other  celebrated  statues 
which  have  been  noticed  in  our  general 
description  of  the  museum. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  are  the  remains  of  a 
circular  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
C.  Aufestius  Soter,  the  physician,  whose 
inscription  was  found  upon  the  spot. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it  the 
road  passes  under  the  arch  of  the  Mar- 
cian  aqueduct,  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa.  Near  this  the  specus  of  the 
Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Farther  on  we 
see  the  magnificent  arch  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the  Tibur- 
tines  as  a  stronghold  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Orsini,  lords  of  Castel  Madama  : 
it  is  forty-five  feet  high  and  twenty-five 
feet  broad.  From  the  modem  bridge 
we  seethe  ruins  of  two  other  aqueducts, 
and  beyond  them  irom  the  higher  ground 
we  recognise  a  third :  the  first  is  the 
Claudian  ;  the  second  is  the  Marcian ; 
the  third  and  highest  is  the  Anio  Nuovo. 
The  ruins  of  these  aqueducts  combine 
with  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  valley 
to  produce  a  succession  of  pictures 
which  would  afford  occupation  for 
many  days  to  the  landscape  artist. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  at  the 
Porta  Romaiia,  is  the  Filla  cPEste,  built 
in  1549  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Li- 
gorio  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d*Este  11., 
son  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Ferrara.  Though 


I^icturesquelysituated,  it  is  now  deserted 
and  fast  falling  into  ruin.  The  cssioo,  • 
decorated  with  ftescoes  by  Federigo 
Znccari,  Muziani,  and  other  contem- 
porary nainters,  representing  the  history 
of  Tivoli,  is  perishing  from  neglect.  Its 
formal  plantations  and  clipped  hedges 
find  few  admirers  after  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the 
water-works,  called  the  Girandola,  are 
now  justly  regarded  as  a  strange  per- 
version of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  the  beautiful  pines  and 
cypresses  of  the  garden  make  it  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  artists,  and  the  view 
from  the  terrace  over  the  -piain  of  the 
Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
Tivoli.  The  common  tradition  that 
Ariosto  resided  in  this  villa  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  but  it  has  no  found- 
ation in  fact.  The  error  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  confusion  between  the  two  car- 
dinals of  the  same  name :  Cardinal  Ip- 
polito I.,  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  did  not 
reside  at  Tivoli ;  and  this  villa  was  not 
founded  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  II.  until 
sixteen  years  after  Ariosto's  death. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  picturesque  and  classical 
localities  of  the  Sabine  hills  should 
make  Tivoli  their  head-quarters  for 
some  days,  and  arrange  a  series  of  ex- 
cursions to  the  most  interesting  districts. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  work  to  describe  the  numerous 
objects  of  natural  beauty  for  which  evwy 
valley  in  the  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able. Many  of  these  scenes  are  cde- 
brated  by  Horace,  and  others  still  r^ain 
in  their  names  and  ruins  the  traces  of  • 
cities  whose  origin  is  anteriw  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  traveller  who  sets  oat  to 
explore  these  valleys  will  be  struck  with 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  polygonal 
walls,  exhibiting  the  usual  chatracter- 
istics  of  the  Pelasgic  style^  which  the 
Romans  imitated  as  late  as  th«  first 
period  of  the  empire.  Many  of  these 
walls  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  ancient 
roads,  and  occur  in  places  where  no 
cities  could  have  existed.  The  most 
interesting  excursions  from  TiT<^  are 
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-^ew  to  SttlHaco,  up  the  Talley  of  tbe 
Anio;  to  Licenxa,  toe  site  of  Horace's 
▼ilia  and  Sabine  {km ;  and  the  asceut 
of  Monte  Genaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco, 
following  for  some  miles  the  ancient 
•Via  Valeria,  is  practicable  for  carriages ; 
but  that  to  Licenia  and  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Genaro  must  be  accomplished 
-on  honeback  or  on  foot  The  pedestrian 
would  find  an  endless  source  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  mountains  around  Tivoli. 

SUBIACO, 

-28  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road  during  the  whole  distance  as- 
cends the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  About  6 
miles  from  Tivoli,  on  tiie  right  hand,  is 
a  rained  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century 
called  Saoeo  Muroy  remarkable  for  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls,  which  pro- 
bably mark  the  site  of  some  small  town 
dependent  on  ancient  Tibur  at  an  early 
period  of  the  empire.  In  1821,  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
found  there,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Nennius  Bassus,  prsefect  of  the  Fabri  at 
Carthage  under  Marcus  Silanus,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caligula,  whose  name 
is  so  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  castle  belonged  to 
the  Orsiui,  and  was  abandoned  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
2  miles  beyond  Sacco  Muro  is  Ficovaro, 
the  ancient  Varia,  a  small  village  of 
1000  souls,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
hill  above  the  road,  and  distinguished 
by  the  fine  old  baronial  castle  of  the 
Bolognetti  family  and  by  some  remains 
of  polygonal  walls.  Near  it  is  the 
ancient  bridge  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct 2  miles  beyond  Vicovaro  is  the 
convent  of  5.  Cotimato,  finely  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  above  the  deep  glen  of 
the  Anio,  and  surrounded  by  cypresses. 
In  the  distance,  behind  the  convent,  is 
the  village  of  SaracinescOy  perched  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  conical  hill  co- 
vered with  wood,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  A  local 
tradition  refers  the  name  to  a  colony  of 
Saracens,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  Arabic 
names,  among  which  that  of  Almanzor 
is  not  unconomoD.    The  valley  of  the 


Anio  was  desolated  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens  about  the  year  876,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  party  of  the 
invaders  formed  a  settlement  on  this 
spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  1052,  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subi- 
aco,  under  the  name  of  *  Rocca  Sarra- 
ceniscum.*  Near  Baviano  the  river 
makes  a  sudden  bend  almost  at  right 
angles.  Below  this  town,  the  rood 
to  Subiaco  branches  off  from  the  Via 
Valeria  and  pursues  its  course  up 
the  valley  of  the  Anio.  The  Valerian 
Way  continues  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Abruzzi  by  Carsoli,  the  ancient  city  of 
Carseoli,  and  by  the  plains  of  Taglia- 
cozzo  (see  Route  38).  It  is  the  most 
direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake  of 
Celano,  but  is  traversed  only  on  horse- 
back, or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country.  The  papal  frontier-station  is 
at  the  little  village  of  Artoli,  a  short 
distance  from  Roviano.  Another  sta- 
tion for  a  bridle-path,  which  avoids  the 
circuitous  route  by  Arsoli,  is  at  Rio 
Freddo.  The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Anio  is  AnticoH, 
prettily  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
above  the  river.  Before  reaching  Agosta, 
a  picturesque  little  village  of  600  souls 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  celebrated 
springs  called  Le  Sirene,  which  burst  in 
large  volumes  of  bright  crystal  water 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains:  the 
ancients  believed  that  they  issued  by 
subterranean  channels  ftom  the  lake  of 
Celano.  Immediately  opposite  is  Ma- 
ranOf  a  small  village  on  an  insulated 
hill  on  the  left  bank.  Farther  on,  Rocca 
di  Mezzo  is  passed ;  and  beyond  it,  on 
a  peak  apparently  inaccessible,  is  the 
populous  village  of  Cerbara,  Subiaco 
18  seen  for  the  first  time  near  thig  spot : 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turesque than  lis  position  amotig  the 
richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides.  Subiaco,  ^ 
ancient  Sublaqueum,  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  dittretto  of  the  Comarca,  with  a 
population  of  5836  souls.  It  derived 
its  ancient  name  from  the  artificial 
lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero,  below  which 
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(m6  Imaim)  it  was  built  TIm  modern 
town  if  more  remarkable  for  the  unri* 
Tailed  beauty  of  it«  scenery  tban  for 
any  object  of  interest  within  its  walls. 
Tlie  falk  of  tbe  river  below  the  town, 
the  fine  old  castle  on  the  summit  of  the 
bill  which  for  many  ages  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  popes^tbe  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  the  valley,  and  the  noUe 
monasteries  which  have  given  it  such 
celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  all  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  laud- 
sci^  painters  of  all  countries.  The 
dark  vad  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
kself  are  by  no  means  inviting  to  the 
stranger:  the  houses  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  which  carries  us  back  to  the 
middle  ages  more  than  any  other  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ronoe.  The  church 
was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was  abbot 
of  the  monastery  for  many  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair:  the 
palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  enlarged 
and  modernised  by  the  same  pontiff. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  a  hill 
above  the  river,  we  may  still  trace  the 
ruins  of  Nero's  Filla.  It  was  in  this 
villa,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  and 
Philostratus,  that  the  cup  of  the  tyrant 
was  struck  by  lightning  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  and  the  table  over- 
thrown by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the 
CfAehstitedMorKuterif  of  Santa  Scohstica, 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stefano.  It  has 
three  cloisters  :  the  first  is  modem,  but 
contains  some  ancient  monuments; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  sar- 
fwpha^us  with  bacchanalian  bas-reliefs, 
a  Bacchic  head,  a  fine  column  of  por- 
phyry and  another  of  gialio  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  architecture :  one 
<»f  the  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between 
two  lions.  Under  the  portico  is  a  curi- 
ous monument  of  two  stags  drinking : 
one  bears  an  inscription  recording  the 
foundation  of  the  building  in  981  j  an- 


odier  iBteriptionrelatet  to  ikt  eoDtfaroo- 
tion  of  the  tower,  and  eaumerates  t^ 
possessioBs  of  the  monastery  m  lOdd. 
The  third  cloister  is  also  Gothic,  but 
evidently  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church,  dedicated  to  S. 
Scolasdca,  contains  nothing  which  calls 
for  particular  description.  The  nao- 
nastery  was  once  famous  for  its  library, 
rich  in  MSS.  and  diplomas.  Nearl|r 
all  these  treasures  have  been  dispevsct^; 
but  it  baa  obtained  a  lasting  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  typography  as  the  first 
place  in  Italy  ia  which  the  printiB^ 
press  was  established  by  the  Germati 
printers  Sweyuheim  andPasnartz.  Their 
edition  of  Lactantius  was  their  first  pro- 
duction :  it  appeared  in  146^  and  a 
copy  is  still  preserved  in  the  moMMtery 
as  an  historical  record.  They  rem niwad 
at  Subiaco  until  1467,  wh<m  they  re- 
moved  to  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  some  disagreement  with  the 
monks :  their  establishment  iu  that  city 
is  noticed  at  p.  45d.  A  mile  from  S. 
Scolastica  is  die  Sacro  Sptco,  the  well- 
known  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  The 
ascent  is  steep,  but  the  scenery  is  so 
grand  that  no  deacripti(»i  can  do  justice 
to  it.  St.  Benedict  retired  here  in  his 
early  youth,  about  a.d.  450.  The  mo- 
nastery was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower 
church  dates  from  1053,  the  upper  church 
from  1066,  and  the  cloister  from  1235. 
It  is  built  against  the  rocky  hill  on  nine 
arches  of  considerable  height,  and  con- 
sists of  two  long  stories.  The  cave  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  is  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  identified 
by  some  authorities  with  the  oracle  of 
Faunus.  It  contains  a  statue  of  St. 
Benedict  by  Bernini.  The  two  chapels 
leading  to  it  were  painted  in  1219  by 
Concioio,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
masters,  who  has  recorded  his  name, 
Conxiohts  pinjni.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
Holy  Family,  attributed  to  Comggio  (f). 
The  garden  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  those  which  St.  Benedict 
cultivated  with  his  own  hand.  Another 
legend  states  that  they  were  originally 
a  bed  of  diorns  on  which  St.  Benedict 
rolled  himself  to  extinguish   the  .%n>' 
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l«t)ce  of  biA  patens,  and  were  mira- 
culously oonrerted  into  roies  by  St. 
Francis  wben  he  visited  the  monastery 
in  1328.  On  the  oppoaite  bank  of  the 
rirer  is  the  picturesque  mass  of  Monte 
CarpinetOy  covered  with  hornbeams 
(emrpini),  ft&m  which  it  derives  its 
name.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Nymphspum,  supposed  to 
belong  to  Nero's  Baths.  From  Subiaco 
a  bridle-road  leads  overthe  lower  slopes 
of  Monte  Carpineto  to  the  picturesque 
Tillages  of  Olevano  and  Genaxzano, 
Olevano  is  about  8  miles  from  Su- 
biaco ;  but  as  it  is  more  generally  vi- 
sited from  Palettrina,  we  shall  reserve 
an  account  of  k  for  our  description  of 
that  place. 

HOKACE  8   SaBINK  FaRM,  AND  MONTE 

Gbnabo. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the  Villa 
and  Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  12 
miles.  The  road,  as  far  as  the  Convent 
of  S.  Cosimato,  is  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding excursion.  From  that  point  it  is 
no  longer  practicable  for  carriages,  and 
travellers  must  therefore  make  arrange- 
ments at  Tivoli,  and  perform  the  excur- 
sion eitlier  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Leaving  S.  Cosimato  on  the  right,  the 
road  strikes  off  to  the  north-east,  soon 
after  passing  Vicovaro.  Near  this  noint 
on  the  right  hand  is  the  little  village 
of  Bardella,  the  Mandela  of  Horace. 
About  2  miles  farther  is  JRocca  Gio- 
vancy  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  the 
road,  and  su])posed  to  be  the  Arx  Ju- 
nonis  (Rocca  Gutnone).  In  the  church 
is  preserved  an  ancient  inscription,  re- 
coraing  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of 
Victory  by  Vespasian.  The  antiquaries 
regard  this  fact  as  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
Fanum  Vacunas,  or  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Victrix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymology  of  the  mo- 
dem name.  About  2  miles  farther  up  the 
valley  is  lAcenza^  the  ancient  Digentia. 

*'  Me  qnoties  reficit  selidos  Digeatia  rivus. 
Quern  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pa- 
gus."  Hvr.  Ep.  I.  xvlii. 

It  is  a  small  nsountain-village  of  700 
•oula,  beautifully  situated  ou  the  bright 


clear  stNam  which  Horace  celebrates 
under  the  same  name.  The  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Horace  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  midway  between  it 
and  the  river,  a  short  distance  before 
we  reach  the  village.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains but  two  capitals  and  some  other 
fragments  of  Doric  columns,  ami  a 
white  mosaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  The  names  of  many 
places  in  the  neighbouihood  preserve 
some  record  of  classical  times :  gti  Ora- 
sini,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  the  village  of 
La  Buttica,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
valley  as  we  ascend,  recalls  the  Ustioa 
of  the  poet: — 

"  Utcanqne  dulci,  Tyndtri,  fistulft 
Valles,  et  Ustics  ciibantis 
Laevia  personiiere  Saxa." 

od.  1. 17. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  spot  under  Monte  Comazzano, 
are  two  springs,  identified  with  the  Fons 
BlandusisB : — 

"  O  Foos  filii«duKi»,  splendidjor  vitro 
Dulci  digne  mero,  noa  siue  fluribus 
Cras  dooaberis  hwdo.''        Ud.  Ill .  13. 

Above  Licenza  is  the  village  of  Civiielia, 
from  which  a  bridle-path  leads  over  the 
mountains  to  PtUomJbaray  a  small  vil* 
lage  of  2694  souls,  6  miles  distant 
Travellers  usually  make  the  Ascent  of 
Mont€  Genaro  from  this  point.  Those 
who  ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow 
the  route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratone,  the  little 
meadow  between  the  two  summits  of 
the  mountain.  They  take  the  road 
leading  to  Santo  Pohy  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  villages  in  the  chain,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill,  remarkable  for  the 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  Rocca  Gio- 
vane,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  mass  of  in- 
sulated limestone  called  La  Morva. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratcme  from  this 
side  is  extremely  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  s»  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
the  least  interesting  portion  of 
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tbe Joaniey.  The  ascent  trmn  the  ride 
of  Doema  to  the  Pratone  is  less  diffi« 
cult,  and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  Monte  Genaro  and  Monte 
Pipnnecchio.  The  Pratone  is  celebrated 
■for  its  pastures,  and  the  traveller  gene- 
rally fiiids  it  covered  with  cattle.  The 
annual  festa  at  its  little  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  the  peasantry  from  all  parts 
of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this  plain 
we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  4185  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Monte  Gnada- 
gnolo,  south-east  of  Tivoli,  the  highest 
point  of  the  chain  which  bounds  the 
Campagna  on  the  east.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucretilis,  which 
Horace  has  celebrated  in  his  most  beau- 
tiful ode  already  quoted,  was  one  of 
the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many  wri- 
ters identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
itself.  The  view  commanded  during 
tiie  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
in  Italy,  and  amply  repays  the  labour 
of  the  excurrion.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
whole  line  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
beyond  the  Alban  hills,  and  commands 
nearly  tXi  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines 
frctn  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  beyond 
Monte  Guadagnolo,  to  the  monastery 
of  Farfa  on  the  nor^.  On  the  summit 
is  an  ancient  tumulus  of  loose  stones. 
Travellers  who  are  derirous  to  vary  their 
route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may  de- 
scend by  the  remarkable  pass  called 
La  Scarpellatay  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an  ob- 
ject from  Rome.  On  one  of  their 
summits  are  the  picturesque  town  and 
feudal  castle  of  Monticelli ;  on  another 
are  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ameriola ;  and  on  the  third  is 
the  village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  marking 
the  site  of  Comiculum  (p.  164).  The 
pass  leads  down  to  the  hollow  called 
1*  Marcellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  bill 
and  castle  of  Monte  Verde.  Near  this 
are  some  fine  examjdes  of  polygonal 


walls  marking  the  aits  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Medullia.  Between  this  and 
Tivoli  the  road  passes  Ceani^,  the  811|h 
posed  representative  of  ancient  Canina, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Romulus 
and  the  Sabine  cape:  some  fragments 
of  its  polygonal  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. Farther  on,  we  pass  some  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Seolm- 
cdMtf,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hiUs 
called  OM  FarimUi.  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in  which 
we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  a  pedestal  with  the  following 
inscription : — l.  mvnatits  ,  plancvs  . 

TIB.  cos  .  IMP.  INTER  VII.  VR  .  EPVXOW  . 
TRIVMPH  .  EX  .  RHiBTIS  .  EX  TEMPLO  . 
SATVRNI  .  ET   .   COS   .   IMP.   B8BRCITI  . 

IN  .  ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name 
of  the  temple  is  no  doubt  given  in  this 
inscription  which  records  the  name  of 
an  illustrious  Roman,  whom  die  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Horace  have  made  fami- 
liar to  the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  ill  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  viteeque  labtMies 
MoUi  Plance  mere :  teu  te  fulgeutia  signis 

Castra  tenent.  seu  densa  tenebit 
Tibiiris  umbra  tui."  Od.  1. 7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Fitriano  on  the  right,  and  enter  the 
^ley  of  Tivoli  through  the  fine  groves 
of  olive  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Quintiliola,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

Frascati,  12  Miles. 
This  excurrion  is  generally  performed 
in  a  single  day,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
sleep  at  Frascati  for  at  least  two  nights, 
and  combine  a  virit  to  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
culuro,  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  Marino 
with  an  excursion  to  Monte  Gavi  and 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa.  The  charge  fbr 
a  carriage  with  two  horses,  to  go  to  Fras- 
cati and  return  to  Rome  on  the  same 
day,  is  four  scudi,  exclnrive  of  Imima-' 
tnano.  Those  who  do  not  object  to  travel 
in  a  public  carriage  will  find  one  daily 
attheTre  Re  near  the  Capitol :  the  charge 
is  from  four  to  five  pams  for  each  seat 
The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni  (p.  260)  j  fbr  a  few  hnndied 
yards  beyond  the  gate  it  travenes  the 
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ancient  Via  Latina.  It  leaves  the  an- 
cient road  seen  afber  crossing  the  Mar- 
anna,  but  pursues  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  it  for  about  half  the  dis- 
tance to  Frascati.  About  3  miles  from 
the  gate  we  pass  the  arch  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  called  the  Porta  Furba,  con- 
-structed  on  the  line  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  (p.  320).  Near  it  is  the  lofty 
-tumulus  called  the  Montt  del  Grano, 
•called  without  a  shadow  of  authority 
the  sepulchre  of  Alexander  Sererus.  It 
is  an  immense  mound,  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  constructed  of 
solid  masonry*  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  explored  from 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus ;  an  entrance 
was  made  by  removing  the  stones  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepulchral  chamber 
was  discovered  containing  the  magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus  of  white  marble  which 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  that  collec- 
tion ( p.  432).  The  celebrated  Portland 
Vase,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  found  in  this  sarcophagus.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  tumulu^  on  tiie 
right  hand,  close  to  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  which  continues  to  run  parallel 
to  the  present  road,  is  the  ccisale  of 
Roma  Fecdda^  belonging  to  the  banker 
Torlouia.  It  is  interesting  as  marking, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  modem  antiquaries, 
the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Fortuna 
Muliebris,  erected  in  honour  of  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  here  dis- 
•suaded  him  from  his  threatened  attack 
on  Rome.  The  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal and  the  locality  both  agree  with  the 
accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  place  it  at  the  fourth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  There 
-are  no  ruins  of  any  consequence,  al- 
though the  walls  of  the  casale  are  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  marble,  and 
numerous  remains  of  colunms,  &c. 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  There 
-is  no  other  spot  to  which  the  site  of  the 
temple  can  with  so  much  probability 
be  assigned,  and  we  may  therefore  re- 
gard it  as  the  scene  where  Coriolanus 
■found  that  he  was  not  ^oi  stronger 
earth  than  others :'' 


**  Ladies,  yon  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  bailt  you :  all  the  awords 
In  Italy,  and  her  MHifederate  ams. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace." 

About  2  miles  beyond  the  Monte 
del  Grano  is  the  ruin  called  the  Seiie 
Bat$i,  on  the  farm  of  the  Arco  Tra^  ' 
vertino,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
banker  Torlonia.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Septimius 
Bassus  the  consul,  a.d.  317 ;  but  it  is 
more  interesting  as  marking  the  site  of 
an  imperial  villa  of  great  magnificence 
and  extent.  The  ruins  now  visible  are 
at  least  4000  feet  in  circumference: 
their  construction  shows  two  distinct 
periods;  that  portion  towards  Rome 
corresponds  with  the  style  of  the  Roman 
buildings  under  Hadrian,  while  that 
towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Autouines.  The  antiquaries  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  the  suburban  villa*  of 
Hadnan  or  Commodus:  the  quantity 
of  precious  marbles  discovered  among 
the  foundations  attest  the  splendour  of 
the  edifice ;  and  a  rare  specimen  of  violet 
breccia  occurs  so  frequently,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  ^breccia  di 
Sette  Bassi.**  Near  this  is  the  Torre  di 
Mezxa  Fia,  the  half-way  house,  where 
the  road  divides  into  two  branches :  that 
to  the  right  leads  to  Grotta  Ferrata,  and 
that  to  the  left  to  Frascati.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Frascati  are  the  fountain 
and  osteria  of  Fermicino,  remarkable  as 
the  head-quarters  of  ^  Neapolitan 
army  which  invatled  the  new  Roman 
republic  under  Mack  in  1798,  and 
seised  the  capital  in  November  of  that 
year.  Beyond  this  point  a  road  on  the 
right  hand  leads  to  the  FiUa  Muti,  tlie 
favourite  residence  of  Cardinal  York. 
The  high  road  now  descends  into  a  deep 
valley,  from  which  a  long  and  tedious 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Frascati, — ^This  interesting  town  is 
prettily  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
eminences  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  a 
population  of  4975  souls.  (Imtt:  H. 
de  Londres,  very  good ;  H.  de  Paris ; 
Croce  Bianca,  now  a  lodging-house.) 
Frascati  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  families  during  the  villeggi- 
atura,  and  in  the  summer  months  every 
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house  is  filled  wi^  company.  Many 
Bnglish  fiunilieswbo  spend  the  smnmer 
in  this  Mft  of  Italy  pilfer  it  to  erery 
other  place  in  t)ie  neighbourhood  of 
Rome:  the  climate  is  pure  and  beahhy, 
and  the  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood, 
if  not  more  beautiful,  are  more  accessi- 
ble than  those  in  the  roNfomi  of  Tiroli. 
Frascati  arose  in  the  thirteeTith  century 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tuscnlum, 
which  was  situated  on  the  hills  above 
the  town.  The  walls  are  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  rilla  of  the  Augustan  period, 
which  b  said  to  ha.¥e  afibrded  shelter  to 
the  inhabitants  after  the  cruel  destruc- 
tion of  their  city  by  the  Romans  in 
1191.  The  modem  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Fratemia^  the  appellation  given 
to  the  hill  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
as  a  spot  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
The  town  itMlf  is  less  remarkable  than 
the  beautiful  villas  which  surround  it. 
Many  of  the  older  hojoses  retain  their 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  four* 
teenth  centuries ;  and  the  church  of  S. 
Rocco,  formerly  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  still  called  the  Duomo 
Vecchio,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  tbeOrsini,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1309. 
The  principal  building  of  recent  times 
is  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
built  by  Carlo  Fontana  in  the  reigns  of 
Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  XI.  It 
was  completed  under  the  latter  pontiff 
in  the  year  of  ^  Jubilee,  1700.  It 
contains  a  monument  to  Cardinal  York, 
who  was  for  many  years  bishop  of  this 
diucese,  and  another  erected  by  the  car* 
dinal  to  his  brother  Prince  Cliarles  Ed- 
ward, the  young  Pretender,  who  died 
here  Janu^y  31,  178a  The  following 
is  the  inscription : — Hie  ntui  e9i  Carolut 
Odoartbu  cui  Paier  Jmccbus  III,,  Bex 
JnglUgy  Scotut,  Franoits,  Hibemug,  Pri' 
mue  Naiorum,  paiemi  Juris,  el  Regite 
diamtatis  mcoe$9W  et  here*,  qui  ttomictiio 
tii  Hornet  deledo  Cemei  AAanieniis  d ic- 
tus eat.  Fixit  annos  57  et  memem,  de- 
Oiteii  in  pace — Pridie,  KaL  Feb.  Anmo 
1787.  The  Duomo  Feechio,  built  in 
1309,  has  a  campanile  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  period.  N«ar  it  is 
the  old  castle,  bow  the  Paiazxo  Feeco- 
enle,  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century, 


restored  by  Pius  Vr«  Tb« 
near  it  bears  the  date  1480,  and  the 
name  of  Cardinal  d'JSatoutevillei,  die 
ambassador  of  Fiance  and  Ae  fonader 
of  the  church  of  S.  A^oatioo  at  Romr, 
to  whom  the  fooadatiaa  of  the  castle  ii 
also  attributed.  The  church  o(  the 
Cappuedni^  finely  situated  above  tfac 
town,  is  remarkable  for  sooie  interest- 
ing pictittes :  among  tliese  we  may  no- 
tice the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giuiio  Romam;  the  St.  Francis,  by 
Paul  BriU;  and  the  Crucifixiou,  ^ 
Muxiani,  In  the  sacristy  is  Gmdt't 
sketch  for  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  ckurch  of  S.  Lorean 
in  Lucina  at  Rome. 

FiUas.-^The  villas  of  Fiascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  featoit, 
were  built  chiefly  in  the  aixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  importaot  is  the  FOk 
Aldobramdmi.  S^bortJy  before  we  anire 
at  the  gate  of  this  noble  villa,  we  pes 
on  the  left  hand  the  small  casino  of  ^ 
Villa  Picoolomini,  remarkable  as  the 
retreat  in  which  Canlinal  Baronius  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Annals.  An  inscrip* 
tion  on  one  side  of  the  building  tecorai 
this  interesting  fact: — Cflrsor  Cetrd.  Ba- 
ronius, Annaihus  Ecdesiee  pertexenA, 
hue  secederesoUius  locum  mofnmeemio  dig- 
numfedt.  The  Villa  Aldobraiidini  wm 
built  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobcandim, 
nephew  of  Clement  VIII.,  after  he  had 
succeeded  in  attaching  the  duchy  ef 
Ferrara  to  the  States  of  the  church.  It 
was  designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
and  was  the  last  work  of  that  accom- 
plished architect  The  buildings  wen 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  water-works  were  constructed  by 
the  same  artist  and  finished  by  Olivievi 
of  Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  position,  and  the  extensive  pros- 
pect which  it  commands  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  it  was  long  known  as  the  Belve- 
dere. The  villa  subsequently  passsd 
by  inheritance  into  the  ^PamfiH  family, 
and  in  the  last  century  became  the  pm* 
lierty  of  Prince  Borghese,  who  still  pos- 
sesses it.  The  casino,  built  upon  a 
massive  terrace,  is  richly  decorated  with 
marbles  and  frescoes  by  Cb«.  el'Arpim. 
The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  taken 
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ftom  'Um  Old  Testamcnty  and  Kpresent 
ibe  death  of  Suera,  David  and  Abigail, 
the  history  of  the  Fall,  the  death  of  Go- 
liath, and  Judith.  The  walls  of  the 
anterooms  are  hong  with  maps  of  the 
^  Tast  numorial  poeseasions  of  the  house 
of  Borg^iese.  Opposite  the  casino  to- 
wards the  bill  is  a  large  bemicycle  with 
\  two  wiugs,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  water. 
Near  it  is  a  building  called  II  Pamasso, 
«nce  remarkable  for  its  frescoes  by  Do- 
menichino.  It  contains  a  large  relief 
of  Parnassus  with  the  different  divini- 
ties, and  a  Pegasus.  The  water  is  made 
to  turn  an  organ,  one  of  those  strange 
Applications  which  seem  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  Roman  villas  of  this 
period.  The  grounds  of  the  villa  can 
iiardly  be  surpassed  in  picturesque 
beauty  ;  a  path  leads  through  them  to 
the  Cappucciui  described  above,  and  to 
the  Villa  Ruffiiiella.->r^  Montalto, 
ot  Braccianoy  now  the  property  of  the 
Propaganda,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  casino  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  the  scbolais  of 
Domenichino,  the  Caraoci  and  the  Zuc- 
cari.  Near  it  is  the  Figna  dej  Seminario, 
with  the  episcopal  seminary  built  and 
endowed  by  Cardinal  York :  it  stands 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of 
lAicullus.^The  fine  circular  ruio  re- 
sembling the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  called  the  sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  is 
in  the  Vigna  Angelotti :  it  is  the  finest 
ruin  at  Frascati,  contracted  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone^  and  about  100 
feet  in  diameter ;  it  contains  three  se- 
pulchral chambers.  Near  it  is  an  ex- 
tensive building  with  five  divisions  com- 
municating with  each  other,  on  the  plan 
of  ike  Sette  Sale  at  Rome.—  FUla  Ludo- 
viii,  at  Conti,  latterly  the  property  of 
the  duke  of  Sforza  Cesariui,  finely  situ- 
ated beyond  the  Porta  S.  Pietro,  and 
rcfnarkablefbr  its  plantations  and  foun- 
tains.— FiUa  Taverna,  built  by  tiie  car- 
dinal of  that  name  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  the  desigiH  of  Girolamo 
Riunaldi.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  pr(^rty  of  the  Borghese  family, 
and  was  the  &vourite  residence  of  Paul 
y.    The  casino  contains  the  tapestries 


of  Sergardi.  Attached  to  this  villa  is 
the  more  extensive  but  deserted  FiUa 
Mtrndragmey  founded  by  Card.  Altemps 
as  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Gregory  XIII. 
The  casinoy  designed  principally  by 
Vanaanzio,  contains  no  less  than  374 
windows.  The  grand  loggia  of  the 
gardens  was  designed  by  Vignola,  and 
the  portico  by  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
fountains  and  water-works  were  cod- 
structed  by  Giovanni  Fontana.-*^t/l&i 
FcUconieriy  formerly  the  Rt^fimu,  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded 
by  the  bishop  Ruffini  in  154B.  The 
casino,  built  by  Borromini,  is  remark- 
able for  a  ceiling  by  Carlo  Maraifa, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  caricatures 
by  PUr  Leone  Qhezzi,  well  known  by 
the  engravings  of  Oestereich. — FiUa 
Rteg^Ua,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  latterly  to  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, from  wlwm  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  villa  of  the  Prince  of  Canino.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  Academia  of 
Cicero's  villa.  Under  the  portico  are 
collected  numerous  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments  discovered  anMmg  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum.  The  little  d^pd 
contains  a  monument  erected  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte  to  his  father,  in  whose  butt 
many  have  recognised  a  likeness  to 
Napoleon;  another  monument  to  the 
first  wife  of  the  prince ;  and  a  third  to 
his  eldest  son.  In  one  part  of  the 
grounds  is  a  hill  called  Parnassus,  ar- 
ranged by  Lucien  Buonaparte.  On 
the  slopes  are  planted  in  box  the  names 
of  celebrated  authors  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  conceit  and  the 
arrangement  are  truly  French :  the  list 
comprises  fifty-five  names,  beginning 
with  Ariosto,  Voltaire,  and  Sophocles, 
and  ending  with  Malherbe,  Lopez  de 
la  Vega,  Klopstoek,  and  Marini.  The 
following  are  the  five  Englishmen  ad- 
mitted to  the  honours  of  this  Parnassus, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  :^ — 
Pope,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Addison, 
and  Dry  den.  In  November  1818,  the 
Villa  Rufiiuella  obtained  a  disagreeable 
notoriety  from  a  daring  attack  of  ban- 
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ditti,  who  obtained  admistion  while  (he 
familv  were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seiie 
the  ciaughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
who  wat  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  Prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The 
family  made  their  etcape,  but  the  bri- 
gands seized  the  lecretary  and  two  aer- 
vants,  and  carried  them  off  (o  the  hills 
above  Velletri/  from  which  they  were 
not  released  until  the  prince  paid  a 
ransom  of  6000  scudi. 

7V<fca«lum. — The  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated city  of  ancient  Latium,  whose 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
Telegonusytheson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the 
Villa  Ruffinella.  This  hill  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  lip  of  the  outer  or  more  an- 
cient crater  of  Monte  Albano,  whose 
foini  nuiy  be  traced  distinctly  round 
the  northern  and  eastern  flanks  of  Monte 
Cavi.  The  position  of  Tusculum,  for- 
tified by  Pelasgic  walls  of  great  soli- 
dity, was  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  set  so 
high  a  value  on  its  alliance  that  they 
acbaitted  its  inhabitants  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens.  It  afterwards 
became  more  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  and 
as  the  birthplace  of  Cato.  It  is  known 
from  historical  evidence  that  the  city 
was  entire  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  embraced  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  for  some  years  maintained  a 
gallant  struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167, 
on  the  march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the 
Papal  States,  the  Romans  attacked 
Tusculum  in  the  name  of  the  pope. 
Count  Rainone  of  Tusculum  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Ghibeline  troops  under 
Raynaldus  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
Christian  archbishop  of  Mentz :  a 
general  engagement  took  place  in  the 
plain  before  file  city.  May  30,  1167,  in 
which  the  Roman  troops,  30,000  strong, 
were  utterly  overthrown.  The  slaughter 
was  immense ;  tlie  Romans  are  stated  to 
have  left  2000  dead  upon  the  field 
Machiavelli  says  that  Rome  was  never 
afterwards  either  rich  or  populous, 
and  the  contemporary  historians  con- 
firm the  accounts  of  the  carnage  by 
calling  the  battle  the  Cannee  of  the  mid- 


dle ages.    Tb€faata«  lasied  ftoB^B 
the  morning  until  e^ening^ ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Ronuuia  cane  oat 
to  bury  their  deacl,  the  Count  of  Tn- 
culum  and  the  Archbtabop  of  Menlx 
surrounded  tbem,  and  relxued  to  gout 
the  privilege  of  burial  except  en  the 
humiliating  condition  tkat  they  should 
count  the  number  of  tbe  slaiii.     In  Ik 
following  year  tbe  Romazka  again  at- 
tacked £he  city,  and    the  inhai^aali^ 
abandoned  by  their  Count,   uncondi- 
tionally surrendered  to  the  pope  (Alei- 
ander  III.)    The   caoae    of  the  pofe 
was  not  then  the  oauae  of  the  RmoaM 
people,  and  the  surrender  of  Tuaenloa 
to  the  Church  was  regaided  aa  an  aet 
of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose  ver^eance 
was    deferred    but    not    extittgwibei 
The  pope  however  repaired  to  Tosca* 
Inm,  which  became  for  many  years  hii 
favourite  residence.     It   was   her^  » 
1178,  that  he  received  the  ambaasadon 
sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  assert 
his  innocoice  of  the  death  of  Tbooaf 
k  Becket.   Alexander  died  in  1 18 1,  and 
Tusculum   again  becanoe  an  imperii 
city :  the  Romans  renewed  their  attaeki^ 
and  in  1191  obtained  poaaeaaion  of  the 
citadel  by  the  cession  of  Celeatin  III., 
and  put  tbe  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
They  razed  the  houses  to  their  founda- 
tions, destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  le* 
duced  the  city  to  such  a  state  of  desolar 
tion  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  from 
its  eflects.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  the  city  on  its  anci^it  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  atated,  rose 
from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slc^ies  of  the 
hill.    A  visit  to  the  ruins,  though  much 
evidently  remains  buried,  is  highly  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  view  alme  is  an  in- 
ducement which  even  in  this  district 
of  beautiful  scenery  amply  repays  tbe 
trouble  of  the  ascent.     The  first  object 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  the  Amphi- 
theatre, of  reticulated  work,  225  feet 
long  and  166^   broad:  the  style  does 
not  show  an  antiquity  corre^xHiding  ts 
the  other  ruins,  and  it  is  regarded  ai 
the  most  recent  building  of  Tusculum 
yet  discovered.     Near  it,  along  a  ridg« 
of  rocks  commanding  a  fine  panoramic 
view  over  the    Campagna,  including 
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HonM  and  the  sea  beyond  Ostia,  are  Close  to  it  is  a  singular  chamber,  ap- 

the  rains  of  a  long  corridor  and  ten  parently  a  subterranean  reservoir.    The 

chambers,  called  the  iSeuo/a  cd' Cftcenmtf. 

Tfaey  formed,  apjiarently,  the  ground 

floor  of  an  extensive  building;  and  are 

i«garded,  with  great  probability,  as  the 

Ipranaries  of  Cicero's  villa.    Near  this 

we  find  the  ancient  pavement  formed 

of  polygonal  masses  of  lava,  some  re- 
mains of  baths,  and  the  ground.floor  of 

a  house  with  tiie  atrium  and  cistern. 

Proceeding  along  the  ancient  pavement 

ve  arrive  at  the  theatre  and  the  city 

walls,  excavated  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte.    The  theatre  is   small,  but   its 

•eats  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  plan 

and  measurements  can  be  ascertained 

without  much  difficulty.     The  citadel 

beyond  this  is  extremely  interesting : 

the  position  of  the  four  gates  may  be 

traced,  and  the  view  over  the  Cam- 

fiagna  and  the  Alban  hills  is  beautiful 

beyond  description.    On  the  north  we 

iee  Monte  Porzio,    Monte   Compatri, 

and  Colonna,  the  ancient  Labicum : 
towards  the  east  we  recognise  in  suc- 
cession, along  the  lip  of  the  crater, 
Rocca  Priore,  Monte  Fiore  and  Cava : 
on  the  south  are  Monte  Pila,  Monte 
Cavi,  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  Camp  of  Han- 
nibal, Marino,  and  the  ridge  of  Alba 
Longa,  bounding  the  lake  of  Albario. 
At  tiie  base  of  the  hill  runs  the  ancient 
Via  LAtina,  in  a  direct  line  from  near 
Orotta  Ferrata  to  Cava :  part  of  it  has 
been  recently  restored  by  Prince  Bor- 
ghese,  and  we  believe  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  is  carried  into  the  central 
road  to  Naples,  below  Segni.  It  tra- 
verses the  property  of  Prince  Borghese, 
who  has  established  on  the  spot  a  co- 
lony of  Tuscan  agriculturists,  and  has 
now  a  large  estate  of  beautiful  and 
fiourishing  country,  which  a  few  years 
since  was  a  barren  wilderness.  Below 
the  northern  wall  is  another  street  paved 
with  large  polygonal  blocks,  where  we 
may  examine  a  fountain  with  three 
'^  troughs,  supplied  by  a  leaden  pipe,  of 
which  some  remains  were  lately  visible. 
On  the  front  of  the  fountain  is  an  in- 
scription recording  its  construction  by 
Q.  Cnlius  Latinus  and  Marcus  De- 
cumus,  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 


roof  has  a  pointed  arch  like  the  gate  of  ^^ 
entrance  at  Arpino  (R.  41,  Hand-Book 
for  Southern  Italy^.  This  arch  is  not,  as 
some  writers  have  imagined,  constructed 
on  the  well-known  principle  of  a  Gothic 
arch,  but  is  composed  of  nine  horizontal 
courses  of  great  length,  laid  so  as  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  cut  away  from 
below  in  a  pointed  form.  The  water  was 
brought  into  the  chamber  by  a  square 
conduit,  whose  specus  is  5^  feet  high 
and  2  feet  broad.  Farther  on  are  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  city  gates^  \^ 
some  fine  examples  of  Pelasgic  walls, 
the  remains  of  another  theatre,  and  a 
large  piscina  divided  into  four  cham- 
bers by  pilasters  arranged  in  three  rows 
of  five  each.  In  returning  to  Frascati, 
travellers  should  visit  the  Camaldoli, 
one  of  the  finest  monasteries  of  the 
order  in  Italy,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautifiilly  placed.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  retreat  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Passionei,  who  built  himself 
some  cells  on  the  plan  of  those  occu- 
pied by  the  monks,  decorated  their 
walls  with  fine  engravings,  and  con* 
verted  a  small  spot  of  ground  adjoining 
into  a  pretty  garden,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  great  taste.  He  collected 
in  his  garden  no  less  than  800  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
culum,  and  indulged  his  classical  tastes 
by  the  addition  of  a  valuable  library. 
One  of  his  frequent  guests  in  this  re- 
treat was  the  Pretender,  James  III.  of 
England  ;  and  in  1741  he  was  ho- 
noured by  a  visit  from  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Ghotta  Ferrata, 

about  2  miles  from  Frascati,  in  the 
direction  of  Albano.  The  road  is  beau- 
tiful, passing  through  the  fine  old  wood 
of  Grotta  Ferrata,  remarkable  for  its  ^ 
immense  elms  and  plane  trees.  The 
village  contains  only  600  souls,  and  is 
a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated  monastery  of  S.  Basilio. 
This  celebrated  establishment  of  Basi- 
lian  monks  is  the  only  one  of  the  order 
in  the  Papal  States.    The  tradition  tells 
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us  that  it  deiriret  iU  name  Arom  aii  an- 
cient grotto  closed  with  au  iron  grating, 
in  which  the  miraculous  image  ef  the 
Virgin,  now  in  the  church  of  the  mo- 
nastery, was  formerly  presenred.  It 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  by  St,  Nil  us,  who  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Otho 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shores  of 
soudiern  Italy,  below  Naples,  were  ra- 
vaged by  the  incursions  of  the  Sicilian 
Saracens.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  given  by  Sixtus  IV.,  moommeniamy 
to  a  cardinal;  and  the  first  cardinal- 
^bbot  whom  he  appointed  was  his  cele- 
brated nepliew  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
afterwards  Julius  II.  This  warlike 
prelate  converted  it  into  a  fortress, 
strengthening  it  with  towers,  and  sui> 
founding  the  whole  building  with  a 
ditch.  His  armorial  bearings  may  be 
seen  on  numerous  parts  of  the  castle, 
and  even  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
in  the  palace  of  the  abbot.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1754  by  Cardinal  Gua- 
dagni,  abbot  of  the  monastery.  The 
vestibule,  which  is  much  more  ancient, 
is  remarkable  for  the  bas-relie6  of  the 
outer  entrance,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  original  monastery  of  St,  Nilus. 
The  portion  which  forms  the  architrave 
appears  to  be  part  of  au  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, an  imperial  work,  of  the  time, 
probably,  of  Septimius  Severus.  The 
door  of  the  church  belonged  also  to 
the  old  building  erected  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  The  Greek  inscription 
on  the  architrave,  exhorting  all  who 
enter  to  put  off  impurity  of  thought,  is 
evidently  as  early  as  this  period.  In 
the  interior,  on  the  vault  of  the  high 
altar,  are  mosaics  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
In  the  right  aisle  is  a  cnrious  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  names  of  the 
first  twelve  D^^t/^yM,  or  abbots,  from  the 
foundation  of  St.  Nilus :  tiie  dates  are 
reckoned  in  the  Greek  manner,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  year  6513 
being  given  for  a.d.  1005,  in  which  St. 
Nilus  died.  Another  iateresting  mo- 
nument of  the  middle  ages  is  the  se- 
pulchral stone  in  the  left  aisle,  with  au 
eagle  in  mosaic,  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  counts  ef  Tuscidcmi.    It  is  said 


by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tomb  of   Benedict  IX.,    who   was  « 
member  of  this  family.     The  Chapei 
dedicated  to  Si,  Nibti  and  Si.  Bariko- 
hmtw^  both  abbots  of  this  monastery,  ^ 
is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by  Dom^ 
nichiao.     He  was  employed  by  Odo- 
ardo  Famcse,  while  cardinal^abbot,  to 
decorate  it  with  his  pencil,  at  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  his  master 
Annibale  Caracci.    He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  as  we  learn  from  the 
date  1610,  which  may  be  observed  on 
the  ceiling.     These  fine  works    have 
generally  been  classed  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Domenichino  :  they  repre- 
sent the  acts  and  miracles  of  St.  Nilus 
and  St  Bartholomew.   Beginning  from 
the  left  of  the  altar,  the  subjects  occur 
in  the  following  order : — ^l.  The  demo* 
niac  boy  cured  by  the  prayers  of  Sl» 
Nilus  with  oil  taken   by  St.  Bartho-  ^ 
lomew  from  the  lamp  of  the  Madonna.  ^ 
In  the  lunette  above  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  surrounded  by  the  monks. 
2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
atigels,  giving  a  golden  apf^  to  the  two   "^ 
saints.    3.   The  meeting  of  St.  Nilus 
and  the  Emperor  Otho  UK,  one  of  the 
best    composed    and    most    powertol 
paintiogs  of  the  series  :  the  trumpeten   ^ 
are  justly  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  ex- 
pression.    The  figure  in  green  holding 
the  emperors  horse    is    Domenichino  , 
himself,  the  figure  leaning  on  the  horse  < 
is  Guido,  and  the  one  behind  him  is 
Guerciiio ;  the  courtier  in  a  green  dress 
dismounting  from  his  horse  is  Giam- 
battista  Agucchi,  one  of  Domenichino^s 
early  patrons ;  the  graceful  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreating 
before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the  youo^ 
girl  of  Frascati   wltom  DomenicluBO " 
loved,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  from 
her  parents.     4.  The  miracle  of  the 
saint  sustaining    the   falling    ct^umu 
during  the  building  of  the  monastery :  ^ 
a  fine  composition,  remarkable  for  its 
perspective  and  for  the  great  number  of 
episodes  introduced.  5.  St.  Nilus  pray-   - 
tng  for  protection  from  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest.     6.   The  saint    - 
praying  l^efere  the  crucifix.     7.  The 
AnnttneiaiioB.    These  intsrettinf  frea> 
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coes,  which  had  lufifered  greatly  from 
damp  and  neglect,  were  cleaned  and 
cleverly  restored  in  1819  by  Camue- 
cini,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
who  died  abbot  of  the  monastery.  This 
enlightened  statesman  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  church  the  marble  bust 
of  Doraenichino  executed  by  Signora 
Teresa  Benincsmipi,  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Canova.  The  altarpiece,  an  oil 
painting  representing  the  two  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annihak 
Caracci.  The  service  of  this  church  is 
always  performed  in  the  Gredc  lan- 
guage and  according  to  the  Greek  ri- 
tual. The  principal  Greek  MSS.  of 
the  conventual  library  were  removed  a 
few  years  since  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  (p.  421).  The  Palace  of  the 
Abbot,  remarkable  for  its  fine  archi- 
tecture, contains  some  interesting  frag- 
ments of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery 
flunong  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa,  long 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Cicero.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  is  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cardinal  Cotisalvi,  who  died 
in  the  palace.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death  are  still  involved  in 
painful  mystery,  and  the  few  facts 
which  have  come  to  light  confirm  the 
popular  impression  that  he  was  carried 
off  by  poison. 

Marino, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from'  Grotta 
Ferrata,  prettily  situated  on  an  insu- 
late<l  hill  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cavi. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Castri- 
moenium,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  5078  souls.  It  is 
wteresting  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
i^es  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Orsini 
family,  who  first  appear  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  connexion  with  their 
castle  of  Marino.  In  1347  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Rienzi  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Giordano  Orsmi,  whom  the 
tribune  had  just  expelled  from  Rome. 
In  the  fiAlomug  century  Marino  be- 
came the  property  of  tlie  Culonna 
ikmily,  who  have  retained  it  almclst 
uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  ^e  residenee  of  Martin  V.  in 


1424.  During  the  contests  of  the  C»- 
lonna  against  Eugenius  IV.  it  was  b^ 
sieged  and  captured  by  Giuliano  Rtcei, 
archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  commander  of 
the  papal  troope.  The  Colonna,  how- 
ever, recovered  the  town,  and  again 
fortified  it  against  Sixtus  IV.  in  1486, 
by  erecting  the  strong  walls  and  towers 
which  still  surround  the  toMrn,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  picturesque  beauty. 
From  the  situation  of  Marino,  on  a  hill 
high  above  the  plain,  the  climate  is  patr- 
ticuiarly  healthy,  auid  during  the  sum- 
mer it  is  frequented  by  numerous  ikmi- 
lies  f^om  Rome,  who  are  attracted  by 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VL,  the  high  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Terracina  passed  through  it,  and  it 
was  often  made  one  of  the  sleeping- 
places  on  that  route.  The  long  street 
called  the  Corso,  the  piazza  of  the  Duo- 
mo,  and  the  fountain,  would  do  credit 
to  many  towns  of  more  importance. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Barna- 
bas, contains  a  fine  picture  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew by  G^tieroino,  seriously  injured 
by  retouching ;  and  another,  of  St,  Bar- 
nabas, by  one  of  Gnerciuo's  scholars. 
The  church  of  the  Trimtd  on  the  left  df 
the  CoTso,  has  a  picture  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Guido.  In  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie 
is  the  St.  Roch,  by  Domenichino, 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Marino, 
Ipng  between  it  and  the  ridge  of  Alba 
Longa,  is  a  deep  glen  beautifully  wood- 
ed, called  the  Pareo  di  Cohnna,  This 
valley  is  highly  interesting  to  the  classi- 
cal tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Fe- 
rentiua,  memorable  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  Latin  tribes  held  their  general  as- 
semblies, from  the  destruction  of  Alba 
to  the  consulship  of  P.  Decius  Mus, 
B.c«  398.  Many  councils  of  the  eon- 
iederafiou  whidi  took  place  in  this 
Valley  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  ami 
Livy :  among  these  are  the  assemblies 
at  which  Tarquinius  Snperbus  com- 
passed the  death  of  Tunius  H«rdoniu»; 
that  at  which  the  deputies  decided  on 
war  with  Rome  to  restore  Ae  Tarquins 
to  the  throne;  that  held  during  the 
siege  of  Fidense;  and  that  which  pre- 
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ceded  tke  battle  of  the  Lake  ReiriUuf . 
The  most  intereBting  fiict  eoonected  with 
Aete  meetiiigs  is  that  recorded  by  livy 
in  hit  first  book,  describing  the  death  of 
Tumus  Herdonius,  the  chieftain  of  Ari- 
cia.  He  says  that  Taiquinius  Superbus 
had  convened  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs 
at  daybreak,  but  did  not  arrive  himself 
till  evening,  when  Tamus,  who  had 
openly  eznnmed  his  anger  at  the  neglect, 
indignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
^lin,  to  revenge  himself  for  ^is  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal  arms 
in  the  tent  of  Tnmus,  and  then  accused 
him  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  his 
colleagues.  The  arms  were  of  course 
discovered,  and  Tumus  was  thrown  into 
the  foimtain,  **  caput  aquas  Ferentines," 
where  he  was  kept  down  by  a  grating 
and  by  large  stones  until  he  was 
drowned.  The  description  of  livy,  if 
written  to  record  an  event  of  our  own 
time,  could  not  a|^ly  more  accurately 
to  tiie  ground.  The  traveller  may  trace 
the  stream  to  the  *'  caput  aquae,"  which 
he  will  find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at 
the  base  of  a  perpendicular  mass  of 
tufa :  even  the  depth  of  the  pool  seems 
to  have  undergone  no  change,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  execute  a  sen- 
tence similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  con- 
federates without  such  a  contrivance  as 
they  adopted. 

Alba  Lonoa. 
For  many  years  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries fixed  the  site  of  this  famous  city 
at  Palazzola,  on  the  south-eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  Idee  of  Albano,  although  the 
ground  was  far  too  limited  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  descriptions  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  The  remarkable  expression 
of  the  former  historian,  ^*  qwB  ah  ntu 
porrect€B  in  dorso  urbU  Longa  Alba  ap- 
peUata,^'  could  never  have  applied  to 
the  insulated  knoll  of  Palazzola }  and 
Sir  William  Gell,  believing  that  the 
older  antiquaries  had  not  personally 
investigated  the  locality,  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  'ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  this  doubtful  point  of 
classical  topography.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  site  of  Alba  L(Higa  is  entirely 
due  to  our  learned  countryman.    He 


found  that  it  was  situated  on  the  ridge 
above  Marino  stretching  along  the  north- 
eastern margin  of  the  lake.  A  very 
beautiful  path  leads  us  from  Marino 
to  the  base  of  Monte  Cncon,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Castel  Grandolfo,  near 
the  ^t  where  the  Romans  made  the 
deep  artificial  cutting  to  carry  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  into  3ie  Rivus  Albanus 
before  the  construction  of  the  Emissary. 
Bete  we  begin  to  meet  with  the  ancient 
road  discovered  by  Sir  William  Gell, 
who  traced  it  from  near  the  ruins  of 
BovillsB  on  the  high  post-road  to  Al- 
bano. He  found  its  course  marked  by 
a  line  of  ruined  tombs,  and  traced  it 
across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Rivus  Albanus. 
The  rocks  in  many  places  have  been  cut 
to  assist  the  passage  of  the  road,  whidi 
may  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  which  borders  the  lake  on  this 
side.  The  accumulation  of  underwood 
in  many  places  conceals  the  road,  but 
wherever  we  can  obtain  access  to  it  ti>e 
marks  of  wheels  are  generally  visible. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  terminates 
are  massive  walls  composed  of  immense 
rectangular  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  dh- 
tance  along  the  ridge  towards  Palazsoku 
This  ridge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
precipices  of  the  lake  and  on  the  other 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina, 
will  explain  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  ground,  how 
appropriately  a  city  so  built  was  desig- 
nated by  the  term  longa.  There  is  room 
only  for  a  single  street,  whose  length, 
so  far  as  the  ruins  enable  us  to  ascertain 
it,  cannot  have  been  less  than  one  mile. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Palaszola 
was  one  of  the  citadels  which  defended 
the  town  at  the  soutii-eastem  extremity : 
Niebuhr's  idea  that  Rooca  di  Papa 
was  the  chief  citadel  of  Alba,  and  taut 
Monte  Cavi  was  its  Capitoline  hill,^ 
pears  quite  irrecoucileable  with  the 
localities.  The  road  leading  from  the 
ruins  to  the  plain  across  the  Rivus  Al- 
banus was  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to 
be  the  line  of  communication  between 
Alba  and  Lavinium»  whose  site  may 
easily  be  recognised  by  the  high  tower 
of  Praiica,  the  modem  representative 
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of  timt  famovn  Trojan  city.  Professor 
Nibby,  wbo  subsequently  verified  the 
observations  of  Sir  W.  Gfell,  coincides 
entirely  in  his  conclusions,  and  very 

J'lotly  commends  the  patience  and  abi- 
ity  with  which  he  examined  the  local- 
ities. There  are  few  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Ix)nga : 

"  Signa  tibi  dicam :  tu  condita  mente  teneto. 
Quum  tibi  sollidto  tecreti  ad  fluminU  un- 

4aiii, 
Litoreis  ingeus  iuventa  sub  ilicibus  bus 
Triginta  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebit, 
All».  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
Is  locus  orbis  erit;  requies  ea  certa  la- 
boram,"  JEn.  iU.  885. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  winch  Niebuhr 
has  estdblished  the  mythic  character  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  By  sepa- 
'ratiug  history  from  poetic  fable^  the 
great  historian  by  no  means  questions 
^e  existence  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  legends 
of  the  poets.  No  one  who  has  explored 
the  country,  and  has  examined  the 
gigantic  ruins  still  standing  on  the  spots 
described  by  the  Roman  writers,  can 
regard  their  existence  as  a  romance; 
and  the  fact  that  the  poets  have  asso- 
ciated them  with  the  events  of  their 
legendary  history,  must  at  least  be  re- 
ceived as  a  proof  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
Ihat  Alba  was  a  pow^dKil  city  long 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome : 
Miebuhr  considers  that  it  was  the  centre 
of  a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tullus  Hostilius  (b.c.  660), 
after  the  famous  contest  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr  doubts  whe- 
ther its  destruction  took  place  at  (hat 
period,  and  believes  that  the  city  was 
first  seised  by  the  Latin  confederation. 
All  the  authorities,  however,  agree  that 
after  tiie  ruin  of  Alba  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Rome,  and  settled  on  the 
CsBlian  hill;  and  in  later  times  the 
Julian  and  other  illustrious  families 
traced  their  descent  from  these  Alban 
colonists. 


From  Alba  the  traveller  may  visit 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  descend  to  the 
lake  of  Albano,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  ancient  Emissary ;  or  he  may 
proceed  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
PahiEzola,  and  fVom  thence  to  Rocca  di 
Papa  and  Monte  Cavi. 

Palazzola, 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  knoll  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cavi,  overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano, 
and  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  garden  of  the  monastery 
is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  con- 
sular tomb,  well  known  by  the  en- 
gravings of  Piranesi.  It  is  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  is  supposed  upon  good 
grounds  to  be  as  old  as  the  period  of 
die  second  Panic  war.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II.  (^ueas 
Sylvius),  who  had  it  cleared  of  the  ivy 
which  had  concealed  it  for  ages.  It 
was  not  excavated  to  the  base  until 
1576,  when  considerable  treasure  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  interior. 
The  style  of  the  monument  closely  re- 
sembles that  observed  in  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres — a  fact  which  bespeaks  its 
high  antiquity,  independently  of  the 
consular  fasces  and  the  insignia  of  the 
pontifex  sculptured  on  the  rock.  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  considers  it  the  tomb  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  is  the 
only  person  recorded  in  the  Fasti  Con- 
sulares  as  ^having  died  while  holding 
both  these  o£Sces,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  having  been  seized  with  apo- 
plexy while  visiting  the  temple  on  the 
Alban  mount.  Near  the  monastery  are 
the  remains  of  extensive  artificial  ca- 
verns, supposed  to  be  a  Nymphaeum  of 
Roman  times.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  much  visited  during 
summer  as  a  picturesque  retreat,  but 
tlie  rock  is  so  fragile^  that  large  quan* 
tities  have  fallen  in  recent  years,  and 
part  of  the  roof  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Rocca  di  Papa. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach  this 
picturesque  mountain-village,  whether 
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pM  by  Hannibal  in  hw  mar<!fa  against 
TaKolam  and  Rome.  1(  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  position  of  the 
Roman  garrison  which,  Livy  tella  aSy 
was  placed  here  to  conmaiid  the  Ap- 

frian  and  the  Latin  Ways.  The  oat- 
ine  of  the  crater  may  be  distinctly 
(raced  during  theaseent:  the  side  near- 
est Rome  haa  disappeared,  bulRocca 
di  Papa  probably  occupies  a  porticm  <^ 
its  margin.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  htva  currents  of  Capo  di  Bo^e 
and  Morena  proceeded  from  this  crater. 
In  different  parts  of  the  plain  are  large 
roofed  pits,  fifty  feet  deep,  in  which  the 
snow  collected  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is  pre- 
served. Monte  Cavi,  or  Monte  AIImuio, 
the  highest  point  of  the  diaiu  of  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  Campagna  on., 
the  east  and  south,  is  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  die  sea.  On  the 
summit  stood  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  built  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  aad  memorable  in  Roman 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Ye^ws  Lar 
tinae,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  forty- 
seven  cities  which  formed  the  Latin  con- 
federation. In  the  last  portion  of  ihe 
ascent  from  the  Campo  di  Annibale  we 
join  the  ancient  yia  TViumphaM,  the 
road  by  which  the  generals  who  were 
allowed  the  hmioms  of  the  lesser  tri- 
umph, or  the  Ovation,  ascended  on  foot 
to  tiie  temple.  Among  those  who  en- 
joyed this  triumpli  were  Julius  Caesar, 
as  dictator;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
after  his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q. 
Minutius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Li- 
guria.  The  pavement  of  this  ancient 
road  is  nearly  perfect :  the  curb-stnnes 
are  entire  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  central  curve,  for 
which  the  Roman  roads  were  remark* 
able,  is  still  visible.  Many  of  Uie  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  V.  N.,  supposed 
to  signify  **Via  Numinis."  On  the 
sttUfmit  is  a  broad  platform,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  temple,  command- 
ing the  immense  plains  of  aocieut  La- 
tium.  In  the  beginning  of  the  lait 
century  the  ruins  then  existing  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  temple  faced 


from  the  valley  of  Gkotta  Ferrata  and 
Marino,  or  thcoogh  the  magniAcent 
woods  of  Palauola,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  convey  any  idea  €i  the  scenery 
which  pesents  itsdf  at  each  turn  of 
the  road.  Rocea  di  Papa  occupies  the 
site  of  the  La6n  city  of  Fabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  existing  in  his  time, 
and  is  generally  supposed  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  Arx  Albana  of  Livy,  to 
which  the  Gauls  were  repulsed  in  their 
attack  on  Rome.  Many  antiquaries 
consider  the  modern  name  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  Fabia,  while  others  de- 
rive it  from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  popes  as  early  as 
the  twelfdi  century.  It  is  a  long  strag- 
glhig  village  of  2100  souls,  bnilt  on  a 
steep  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  most  an- 
cient crater  of  the  Alban  mount.  It  is 
first  mentioned  under  its  modem  name 
in  the  chronicle  of  Fossanuova,  in  Mu- 
ratori*s  great  collection,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  pope,  Lucius  IH.  (1181),  sent 
the  Count  Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieu- 
tenant, to  deiend  Tusculum  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  recapture  Rocca  di 
Papa.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  be- 
came, like  Marino,  a  lordship  of  the 
Orsini  family,  who  held  it  until  the 
pontificate  of  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
when  it  passed  into  the  family  of  the 
Colonna,  who  still  possess  it  During 
the  two  following  centuries  it  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonna,  and  was  fre- 
quently besieged  and  captured  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it 
was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Calabria ; 
in  1484,  by  the  Orsini ;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Caraf- 
feschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  t"he  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  On 
the  extreme  point  of  the  rock  some  ruins 
of  the  ancient  citadel  may  still  be  seen. 
From  this  village  we  ascend  to  Blonte 
Cavi,  through  chestnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Monte  Cavi. 

Immediately    above   the  village  of 

Rocca  di  Papa    is  the    semicircular 

plain  called  the   Cumpo  di  Annibale, 

from  a  tradition   that    it   was   occu- 
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tbefoudi;  tliat  it  w«5i  240  feet  long  and 
120  feet  broad ;  aud  that  it  was  richly 
decorated  with  columns  of  white  marble 
and  gialk)  antico.     Many  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  w^e  also   found  upon  the 
spoty  which  proved  the  magnificence  of 
the  edifice  undev  the  emperors.      In 
1783  all  these  remains  were  destroyed 
by  Cardinal  York  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  the  church  of  the  Passionist 
Convent  The  Roman  cm tiquaries  justly 
denounced  this  proceeding  as  an  act  of 
Vandalism,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted thatso  distinguished  an  admirer 
of  ancient  art  as  Pius  VI.  did  not  inter- 
pose to  prevent  it.    The  temple  was  one 
c^  the  national  monuments  of  Italy,  and 
no  profaning  hand  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remove  a  single  stone  of  an 
editice  so  important  to  the  early  history 
of  Rome.      The   only  fragment  now 
visible  is  a  portion  of  the  massive  wall, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  convent  t«r- 
lace,  composed  of   large    rectangular 
blocks,  and  evidently  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient foundations  of  the  temple.     The 
-church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
by  Cardinal  York,  contains  nothing  to 
require  notice.  The  traveller  will  hardly 
expect  to   find  any  object  of  interest, 
cither  in  the  church  or  the  adjoining 
eonvent,  when  he  observes  the  pains 
taken  by  the  monks  to  exclude  from 
their  windows  the  glorious  panorama 
which  captivates    every  stranger  who 
has  the  opfwrtunity  of  enjoying  it.     At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the  lakes 
of  Nemi  and  Albano,  with  the  towns  of 
Geniano,  L'Ariccia,  Albano,  and  the 
papal  palace  of  Castel  Gandolfo.     Be- 
yond this  rich  foreground  is  the  wide- 
spread  plain  of  ancient    Latium,  on 
which,  as  upon  a  map,  we  may  mark 
the  battle-fields  of  the  last  six  books  of 
the  Mne'id,  and  the  scenes  of  the  first 
achievements  of  Rome.    Immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Cortoliy  and  Civita  lii- 
vinia,  the  modem  representative  of  the 
Pelasgie  city  ofLanuvium.  On  the  south 
the  Pontine  marshes  are  concealed  by 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Arriano,  but  we  nay 
trace  the  line  of  coast  from  the  promon- 


tory of  Porto  d'AnzQ,  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  to  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  as  the  eye 
travenes  the  dark  band  of  forests  which 
spread  along  the  shore  for  nearly  sixty 
miles,  we  may  recognise  the  position  of 
ancient  Ardea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rid 
F^ice ;  of  Lavinium,  the  modem  Pnu 
tica;  of  Laurentum,  atTorPatemo;  of 
Ostia,  near  the  double  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  of  the  Etruscan  citadel  of  Caere 
or  Agylla;  the  crater  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano ;  and  the  hills  of  Tolfa  in  the 
distance.  Towards  the  north  and  east 
we  recognise  the  heights  of  Monte  Ci- 
mini,  the  insulated  mass  of  Soracte, 
Monte  Genaro,  the  Lucretilis  of  Horace, 
and  fer  beyond  it  the  lofty  outline  of 
Monte  Sarsatelli  near  Rieti.  Within 
the  line  of  the  Sabine  hills  we  see  Tus* 
culum,  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
heights  of  Tivoli ;  but  the  view  of 
Palestrina  is  intercepted  by  Monte  Pila, 
which  rises  above  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Campo  di  Annibale.  Behind 
Monte  Pila  is  the  **  gelidus  Algidus  "  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Bev«rley  disco- 
vered a  few  years  since  the  ruins  of  a 
circular  temple.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  famous  temf^  of  Diana  which  Ho- 
race celebrates  in  a  well-known  passage : 
"  Qa»(|tie  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumqae* 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum 
Curet }  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 
Applicet  aures." 
Beyond  it,  at  the  opening  of  the  pTaiii  ' 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  little  town  of  Val- 
montone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  to  great  advan- 
tage : 

"  Qufiqne  iter  est  Latiis  ad  snmmam  fascibtis 
Albam* 
ExoeU&  de  rape  procul  jam  conspicit  Ur- 
bem."  Lucan,  \. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  tourist  as  the  spot  on 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  last 
battle  of  the  JSneid  : 
"  At  Juno  h  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanns  halse- 
tur, 
Tarn  Deque  nomen  erat,  bee  houos,  aiit 

gloria,  mobti, 
Prospicieng  tumido,  campum  adspectabat, 

et  ambas 
Laurentum  Trodtnque  ffdes.  nr^'etnQiie  La- 
tioi."  JSm  »  xii.  134. 
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Lake  op  Albano. 


The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo  tfarougfa  the  forests  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  is  ooe  of  the 
most  beaatiful  scenes  in  Italy  :^  it 
crosses  the  ancient  paved  road  leading 
from  Borillas  to  All»  Longa,  described 
in  a  previous  page,  and  passes  near  the 
base  of  Monte  Cuccu,  the  deep  arti- 
ficial channel  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 
This  channel  is  about  250  yards  wide 
and  30  feet  deep :  it  is  cut  in  the  tufa 
rock,  and  evidently  served  to  carry  off 
the  waters  of  the  lidce  into  the  course  of 
the  Rivus  Albanus,  prior  to  the  con> 
stniction  of  the  Emissary.  The  Rivus 
Albanus  is  now  a  mere  dry  bed,  which 
the  high  post-road  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples crosses  shortly  before  it  reaches 
Albano. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
laoola,  and  along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  lake,  traversing  the  lower  ^!a/^l?na 
below  the  picturesque  convent  of  the 
Cappuccini.  From  whatever  Quarter  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding  beauty. 
No  one  who  has  not  explored  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  Alban  and  the 
Sabine  hills  can  form  any  idea  of  the  re- 
sources of  Rome  as  a  summer  residence. 

Qutel  Ckindolfo,  a  small  village  of 
1000  souls,  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  the  summer  palace  of  the  popes, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  all  partB  of  the  lake.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Gandolfi  family,  whose  7lr»r<s  or 
Ctuirum  de  Gandte^ii  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Under 
Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  appears  to 
have  passed  to  the  Savelli,  who  held  it 
as  their  stronghold  for  nearly  400  years, 
defying  alternately  the  popes,  the 
barons,  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
although  they  were  occasionally  driven 
from  their  position  by  superior  force. 
In  1436  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
troops  of  Eugenius  FV.,  because  Cola 
Savelli  had  given  an  asylum  to  Anto- 
mo  Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 


the  pope.  On  this  ooeasioQ  the  castle 
was  confiscated  ;  but  the  Savelli  agaxa 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it  with 
occasional  interruptions  until  1696y 
about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had  made 
it  a  dachy  in  &vour  of  Benuudiod 
Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of  his  noble 
house  were  too  much  reduced  to  supi> 
port  the  dignity,  mad  he  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Camera  Apof  tolica,  in  that 
year,  for  160,000  scudi,  an  immense 
sum  for  the  period.  In  1604  Clement 
VIII.,  by  a  decree  of  the  Coonstory, 
incorporated  it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the  save* 
reign  pontiffs,  and  began  the  palmoc 
in  that  year  from  the  (ksigns  of  Carlo 
Mademo,  Bartolommeo  Brecoioliy  and 
Domeuico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex* 
ander  VII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Since  that  time  several  Roman 
families,  and  particularly  the  Barbe* 
rini,  the  Ludovisi,  the  Albani,  and  the 
Torlonia,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity,  which  have  added  considerably 
to  the  beauty  of  the  lake.  The  situation 
of  Castel  Gandolfo  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque: it  occupies  a  volcanic  petk 
above  the  north-western  margin  of  the 
lake ;  and  from  its  lofty  position,  1350 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  and  431 
above  the  lake,  its  climate  is  pure  and 
bracing.  The  Papal  Palace,  the  only 
country-house  belonging  to  the  pope^  is 
a  plain,  unomamented  building,  wifii 
some  huge  and  convenient  apartments: 
the  view  from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  «x* 
tremely  fine.  The  church  adjoining, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Villaauova, 
was  built  in  1661  by  Alexander  VIL, 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  fam 
of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  cupola,  and  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters.  The  interior  presents  an  altar- 
piece  by  Pittro  da  Cortonoy  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carh  ManUta*  A 
pretty  path  leads  down  the  hill  to  the 
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by  a  wall  of  modon  workmanthip. 
Within  the  enclosure  formed  by  this 
arch  and  wall  are  some  ancient  stone 
seats,  with  a  bold  moulding,  the  place 
haTing  evidently  been  of  that  saeied 
description  which  the  ancients  termed  a 
Nymphsenm.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  as  a  pro- 
pitiation, when  the  tunnd  was  exca- 
vated: it  certainly  existed  when  Do- 
mitian  and  others  of  the  emperors  took 
so  much  delight  in  this  region.  A 
qnadrilateral  court,  well  walled  in  with 
large  stones  in  parallelopams,  succeed* 
to  the  flat  arch;  opposite  to  which  the 
water  enters  a  narrower  passage,  and 
then  passes  into  the  interior  of  the 
mountain.  Over  this  smaller  passage 
is  a  vault,  but  this  may  possibly  be  of 
more  recent  construction,  and  from  the 
form  of  a  range  of  blocks  just  below  the 
arch  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
original  covering  might  have  been  by 
what  are  called  approaching  stones. 
The  fine  old  trees  which  overshadow 
the  spot  render  the  Alban  lake  a  cool 
and  delightful  summer  retreat ',  and 
the  number  of  blocks,  the  remains  of 
terraces  and  buildings,  at  the  water's 
edge  all  round  the  basin,  prove  bow 
much  the  Romans,  during  the  brilliant 
period  of  the  first  emperors,  enjoyed  its 
picturesque  and  sylvan  beauties.  A  large 
grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water,  and  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  emis- 
sary, has  been  decorated  with  Doric  tri- 
glyphs,  and  was  doubtless  frequently 
used  as  the  summer  triclinium  of  the 
emperor  Domitian,  whose  palace  was 
situated  on  the  hill  above.  These  r»* 
treati  were  of  course  constructed  long 
after  the  Emissary,  when  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  shown  that  there 
was  no  further  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  rising  of  the 
water."  To  these  accurate  observations 
we  may  add,  that  from  many  appear- 
ances on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  and  from 
the  authority  of  Livy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lake  was  originally  more  than 
200  feet  higher  than  the  present  surface : 
the  deep  artificial  cutting  between 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  Marino,  at  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  crater,  which  we 
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lake,  thesbotei  of  which  literally 
with  frogs.  "  The  kke  of  Albano,'* 
says  Sir  W.  Gcll,  *<  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  water  in  the  world, 
and  in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  com- 
parison the  finest  of  those  of  purely 
Tolcanie  origin  in  Italy,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  third  in  length,  one  and  a 
third  in  width,  and  more  than  six  miles 
in  circuit.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  was  the 
formation  of  the  Emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Veientes,  A.u.c.  3d9  (b.c. 
394),  succeeded  in  lowering  the  waters, 
which  they  imagined  were  in  danger  of 
bunting  their  Inuiks  and  destroying  the 
adjacent  country.  This  Emissary  is  a 
subterraneous  canal,  more  than  a  mile 
anda  half  in  length,  excavated  generally 
in  the  tufa :  it  varies  in  height  from 
about  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten 
feet,  and  is  never  less  than  four  feet  in 
width.  The  upper  end  of  the  emissary 
is  of  course  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lake,  or  919  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  tunnel  runs  under  the  hill  and 
town  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  which  is  431 
fiset  above  the  lake.  The  summit  of 
Monf  Albano,  on  the  o|^)osite  side  of 
the  lake,  rises  2046  feet  firom  its  waters. 
Certain  holes,  such  as  were  called  by 
the  Latins  Spiramina,  and  Spiraculfl, 
evidently  intended  to  give  air  to  the 
tunnel  below,  may  be  still  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  hill.  In  summer, 
the  water  is  now  seldom  more  than  two 
feet  deep,  and  does  not  run  at  that 
season  with  rapidity,  as  may  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  candle  placed  upcm  a  float 
and  carried  down  the  current.  Over 
the  stream  is  a  low  flat  arch  of  seven 
stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is  con- 
structed are  large,  and  of  the  stone  of  the 
country.  They  have  all  the  appearance 
of  antiquity;  for  though  not  only  an 
arch,  but  a  flat  arch  is  used,  which 
would  seem  to  appertain  to  a  late  period, 
yet  their  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the 
want  (^  skill  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
the  stones,  which  not  being  sufficiently 
cruciform,  it  is  surprising  that  the  arch 
has  existed  so  long.  It  is  now  indeed 
supported  by  a  modem  one  below,  and 
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}^we  DOlKcd  in  a  pferiooi  page,  eri- 
deutly  tenred  to  carry  off  the  waters 
into  the  little  stream  wboee  bed  we  pass 
io  travdlkif  ou  the  high  poet-road  from 
Rome  to  Alhano.  The  terms  €€  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  as  given  by  Liyy, 
distinctly  refer  to  this  channel,  directing 
that  the  waters  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  by  their  own  rivery  mnjhmum. 
The  connexion  of  the  emissary  with 
the  siege  of  Veii  is  easily  explained: 
the  oracle  directed  the  constnictiun  of 
the  emissary,  in  reference  to  the  hint  of 
the  Ktruscan  soothsayer  that  they 
should  enter  Veii  by  means  oi  a  mine, 
the  art  of  forming  which  was  then 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  By  the  ex- 
ercise  of  their  skill  in  the  operations  of 
the  emissary,  they  obtained  suffieioit 
knowledge  to  eusible  them  to  sink  a 
mine,  which  gave  them  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Veii.  [Travellers  who  vmt 
the  lake  from  Albano  may  always  find 
donkeys  in  the  town  ready  for  hire  at 
three  pauls  each.  The  cicerone  expects 
five  pauls,  and  the  custode  at  the  Emis- 
sary who  finds  lights  expects  two  pauls.] 

Albano. 
A  very  beautiful  road,  shaded  by 
ilexes,  and  skirting  the  ground  of  the 
Villa  Barberini,  leads  us  from  Castiel 
Gandolfo  to  Albano.  It  is  called  the 
QaUeria  di  Sttpra,  and  is  well  known 
for  its  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  of 
Monte  Cavi.  The  traveller  who  visits 
Albano  from  Rome  traverses  the  two 
first  stages  of  the  high  post-road  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  has  an  oppcwtunity 
of  enjoying  the  grand  effects  produced 
by  the  magnificent  aqueducts  which 
span  the  Carapagna  with  their  colossal 
arches.  The  details  of  this  interesting 
road  are  given  in  Route  41  (Hand- 
Book  for  Southern  Italy),  but  we  may 
here  mention  the  most  prominent  ob* 
jects  which  present  themselves  to  our 
notice.  About  6  miles  from  Rome  is 
the  picturesque  ruined  tomb  of  die  first 
century  of  the  empire,  erroneously 
called  by  the  older  antiquaries  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Coriolanus  as 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 


ht  met  bis  wife  and  modier,  and  was 
moved  by  their  tsars  and  entreaties  to 
**set  hisaserey  and  his  honour  at  differ* 
enee.*'  An  exaoainatioa  of  the  ruins 
will  show  that  the  building  eouM  never 
have  been  a  tample,  and  tfiat  it  is  not  m. 
republican  hat  an  imperial  straetuie. 
The  supposed  site  of  ^  temple  is  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  the  read  to 
Feascati,  at  p.  480.  Beyond  &ts  w« 
pass  the  first  pjst-station  on  ^is  route, 
at  Tone  di  Mem  Via,  which  counts  as 
1^  pest  from  Rome.  Near  Frattocchie, 
at  the  loot  of  the  hill  of  Albano,  we 
join  the  Via  Appia  close  to  the  column 
erected  in  1757  oy  Le  Maire  and  Bos- 
cowich  for  their  measurements  of  the 
meridian  of  Rome.  The  other  point  of 
the  base  is  the  tomb  of  Gsecilia  Metella, 
givin.i;^  53,56^  palms ;  but  the  two  ex- 
tremities are  on  so  different  a  level,  that 
Sir  W.  Gell  in  his  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey was  unable  to  measure  any  angles 
from  it.  Frattoedm  is  supposed  to 
mark  th«  scene  of  the  £Eital  quarrel  be- 
tween Milo  and  Clodins  the  tribune,  in 
which  the  latter  was  murdered,  and  * 
which  fwms  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
oratioo  **  pro  Milone.''  On  the  right 
of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  Boville, 
founded  by  Latinus  Silvius,  well-known  ' 
for  its  conquest  by  Coriolanus  and  as 
the  Sao^rium  of  the  Julian  family. 
Am(mg  the  ruins  are  portions  of  the 
circus^  the  theatre,  and  the  ancient 
walls,  built  of  large  quadrangular 
masses  of  tufii. 

The  road  near  this  crosses  the  dry 
bed  of  the  river  by  which  the  Alban 
lake  is  believed  to  have  discharged  ite 
waters  through  an  artificial  cutting, 
long  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Emissary.  A  modem  road  leads  firom 
this  flvot  to  the  Villa  Torloaia  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
this  we  cross  the  ancient  road  which 
led  to  Alba  Longa.  Numerous  tombs, 
many  of  which  are  proved  by  the  in-  . 
scriptious  to  have  belonged  to  eminent 
families  of  ancient  Rome,  border  tiie 
road  on  each  side  daring  the  ascent  to 
Albano.  About  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  the  town  a  massive  square  tomb, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  sepulchral  altar 
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and  about  tbiity  ftet  higb,  with  thrte 
iiiohet  within  and  placet  for  raset  or 
aaifiophagi,  waa  long  toppoied  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Clodioe,  in  apite  of  the  ezprew 
declaration  of  Cicero  that  hit  bod  j  waa 
burnt  in  the  Homan  Forum  and  cast 
out,  ^tfUatum  imaginibus,  extffniU, 
pompoj  laudatiome,  infeUeimmk  lignU, 
aemiuituiatum,  noctumU  ctmSmt  dHani- 
andum.'"  The  view  looking  back  dur* 
iug  the  ascent  of  this  hill  preseuta  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  impressive  scenes 
.  in  Italy.  It  commands  the  whole  Cam- 
<  pagnaas  far  as  Soraote :  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  Rome  is  seen  with  ito  domes 
and  towers  and  obelisks,  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
desolate  Campagna,  like  an  oasis  in  the 
desert.  Beyond,  on  the  left  hand,  the 
long  line  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
pletes this  striking  picture.  Close  to 
the  gate  of  AlbaoM)  are  the  rains  of  a 
fine  massive  tomb,  with  corner-stones  of 
white  marble,  with  which  the  entire 
structure  of  four  stories  appears  to  have 
been  originally  covered.  It  contains  a 
sepulchral  chamber  twelve  feet  long 
and  eight  broad,  and  is  admitted  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  whose  ashes  were 
brought  from  Egypt  and  deposited  here 
by  Cornelia.  The  statement  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  says  that  the  tomb  of  Pompey 
was  close  to  his  villa  at  Albanum,  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  this  locality. 
On  the  right  of  the  gate  is  the  Villa 
Altieri,  and  on  the  left  is  a  new  road 
leading  to  Castel  Gandolfo.  The  mo- 
dem arms  of  Albano  are  the  white  sow 
of  iGneas  and  her  thirty  pigs ;  but  tra- 
vellers must  not  be  deceived  by  this 
emblem,  for  Albano  has  no  )sretensions 
to  be  considered  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
After  entering  the  gate,  on  the  right 
hand  is  the  Villa  Doria. 

Albano,  14  miles  from  Rome  (^ 
posts).  {lAtu:  Europa;  La  Citti  di 
Parigi ;  both  verv  good).  An  episcopal 
town  of  5600  souls,  about  000  fiset  above 
the  sea,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  the  purity  of  its  air.  Al- 
bano and  L'Ariccia  have  been  called 
the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  of  Rome, 
and  durujg  the  summer  months  they 


are  filled  wi^  visiten:  Albano,  parti- 
cularly, is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Roman  nobility  during  iheviUemfiahtra, 
At  this  season  a  puUic  carnage  runs 
regularly  between  Albano  and  Rome 
tfaoree  times  a  week:  the  &re  is  five 
pauls.  Although  the  town  is  healthy,  the 
Campagna  below  it  is  too  near  the  region 
of  malaria  to  be  regarded  without  suspi- 
cion during  tlie  extreme  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  present  town  occupies  part  of 
the  grounds  of  the  two  villas  of  Pompey 
and  Domitian :  traces  of  the  ibimer  are 
supposed  to  be  visible  in  some  masses 
of  reticulated  masonry  in  the  groimda 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  and  in  some  frag- 
ments in  the  Villa  Barberini  on  the 
road  to  Castel  Gauilolfo ;  but  as  Domi- 
tian included  both  the  villas  of  Pompey 
and  of  Clodius  in  his  immense  ruige  of 
buildings,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  position  of 
the  more  ancient  stmctuws.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  was  covered  with 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians,  many 
of  which  are  still  traceable.  The  most 
remarkable  remains  at  Albano  are  those 
of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Domitian,  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Paolo  and  the 
Cappuccini,  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  by  Juvenal  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
revolting  cruelties  of  ihe  last  and  worst 
of  the  twelve  Caosars.  Near  S.  Paolo 
are  the  ruins  of  the  camp  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guard  :  a  great  portion  of  the 
walls  and  one  of  the  gates  still  exist. 
The  walls  are  built  of  quadrilateral 
masses,  many  of  which  are  twelve  feet 
long.  Adjoining  the  western  wall  is  a 
circular  building  now  called  the  church 
of  Sta.  M«ria  della  Rotonda,  on  the 
door  of  which  are  some  beautiful  acan- 
thus leaves  and  other  omameiits  in 
white  marble,  brought  from  the  villa  of 
Domitian :  this  building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. In  the  Strada  di  Gesu  e  Maria 
are  numerous  remains  of  baths.  The 
Cappuccini,  between  the  town  and  the 
lake,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  view, 
no  doubt  occupies  part  of  the  villa  of 
Domitian.  More  extensive  remains  are 
found  among  the  pine-groves  of  the 
beautiful  Villa  Barberini  on  the  road 
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to  CmlbA  Oanddfe.  Connderable  in- 
terest was  excited  a  few  yean  ago  by  a 
coUectioa  of  ancient  eepulchnd  urns 
belonging  to  Signor  Canievali  of  Al- 
banoysaid  to  have  been  diicoTertd  un- 
der a  bed  of  lara,  and  coneequently  to 
hare  belonged  to  a  people  anterior  to 
the  extinction  of  Ibe  ?olcano.  Thii 
theory  has  been  tet  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  on  the  urns,  which 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  such 
remains  has  proved  to  be  in  the  Oscan 
character.  They  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Mnseo  Gregoriano  in  the  Vatican, 
and  are  considered  by  some  antiquaries 
to  represent  the  huts  inhabited  by  the 
Latin  tribes  (p.  418).  When  first  die- 
covered,  they  were  gravely  described  as 
antediluvian. 

The  agreeable  wine  of  Albano,  from 
the  vineyards  around  the  lake,  still 
keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  Horace : 

"  Est  mihi  nonnm  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus."  Od.  iv.  11. 

•*  Ut  Attica  Virgo 

Cam  saeriaCereris.  proeedit  fascuaHyda^es, 

Cacuba  vinaferens:  AlconChiom  maris  ex- 
pen. 

Htc  nerus :  Albanum,  Mncenas.  sive  Faler- 
num 

Te  magis  appositii  delectat ;  habemus  utnun- 
que"  II.  iJot.viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicho- 
las Breakspeare),  the  only  English  pre- 
late who  ever  occupied  the  papal  cnair, 
was  bishop  of  All)ano  for  some  years 
prior  to  his  accession. 

The  Via  Appia  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  Albano,  and  the  post-road 
after  leaving  the  town  traverses  it  for  a 
great  part  of  the  way,  until  it  arrives  at 
Castel  S.  Gennarello,  where  it  makes  a 
sudden  and  unnecessary  turn  to  the  left 
in  order  to  reach  Velletri.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  gate  of  Albano  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  so  often  described 
as  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  suggested 
this  idea  had  taken  no  pains  to  examine 
how  far  such  a  supposition  was  borne 
out  by  history  J  but  in  recent  years  a 
more  diligent  collation  of  authorities, 
and  above  all  a  more  accurate  acquaint- 


ance with  Etruscan  remains^  baa  not  only 
entirely  disproved  the  assertion,  but  haa 
established  beycmd  a  doubt  the  Etruacan 
origin  of  the  tomb,  and  the  occasion  of  . 
its  erection.  The  base  is  tifty  Romsui 
feet  square,  and  twenty-four  high :  upon 
this  rise  at  the  angles  four  pyramids  or 
cones,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round 
pedestal  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  ■ 
containing  a  small  chamber,  in  which 
an  urn  with  ashes  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century.  The  traveller  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  this  with  the 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  thirty -sixth  book 
of  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piranesi, 
D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  who 
was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his  at* 
tack  upon  Aricia.  As  no  trace  r^naint 
at  Chiusi  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre 
of  Porsenna,  this  ruin  may  be  consi- 
dered a  valuable  illustration  of  Pliny's 
description.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  buried  on  the 
spot  where  they  fell,  distant  only  five 
miles  from  Rome. 

L^Ariccia, 
about  a  mile  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  post- 
road  leaves  the  Appian  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeds  by  a  steep  but 
picturesque  ascent  to  L' Ariccia,  through 
which  the  interest  of  the  Chigi  family 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  modem  road, 
although  the  A{^ian  afforded  a  straight 
and  easy  passage.  The  deep  ravine 
which  separates  L'Ariccia  from  Albano 
abounds  in  the  most  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modem  town,  with  a  population  of 
1350  souls,  is  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the. 
citadel  of  the  celebrated  Aricia,  one  of 
the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  whose 
history  and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius 
in  the  neighbouring  grove,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Diana.    We  gather  from  Vir« 
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gil  that  it  wa»  one  of  the  most  powerful 
towns  of  Litidiii  at  the  arrival  of 
w^neas: 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytumsecretis  almarecoudit 
Sedibus,  et  nymphn  Egeri»  nemorique  re- 

legat; 
Solus  ubi  in  sylvls  Italis  ignobilis  sevum 
Eadj^eret,   versoque   ubi   nomine   Virbius 

esget."  jSn.vii.76l. 

It  was  the  first  stage  out  of  Rome  in 
Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  : — 

"  Egressum  ma^  me  aceepit  Aricia  Romfi 
Hospitio  modico.**  I.  Sat.  v.  1. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero  is 
proved  by  his  eloquent  description  in 
the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies  to 
the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother  of 
Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  During  the  retreat  of  Porsen- 
na's  army  from  Rome  it  was  attacked 
by  a  detachment  under  his  son  Aruns, 
who  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cumse,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  :  the  Etruscan  prince  was  buried 
near  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  tomb 
already  described.  The  ancient  city  lay 
on  the  4outhem  slope  of  the  hill,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Appian,  where  nume- 
rous remains  still  exist.  Among  these 
ruins  are  the  city  walls,  and  a  highly 
curious  fragment  with  a  perpendicular 
ap^ture,  tiirough  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  discharged  to  give 
rise  to  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  of'Nemi  or  the 
fountain  of  Diana.  The  most  important 
ruin  is  that  discovered  by  Professor  Nib- 
by,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  whose  site  had  been  previously 
sought  for  on  the  sides  of  the  lake  of 
Nemi.  There  are  several  circumstances 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  opinion  :  the 
account  of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the 
temple  overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  corre- 
spond so  Well  with  the  lake  of  Nemi  as 
with  the  extensive  hollow  below  these 
ruins  called  the  Faliericcia,  a  large  era* 
ter  eight  miles  in  circumference,  which 
was  evidently  filled  with  water  in  his 
time,  like  the  other  volcanic  lakes  of 
Albano,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still  more  con- 
clusive argument  is  the  bas-relief  found 
here  in  1791  by  Cardinal  Despuig,  who 
unfortunately  sent  it  to  Palma  in  the 


island  of  Majorca,  where,  if  it  exists  a 
all,  it  is  comparatively  lost  to  the 
world.  This  remarkable  fragment  was 
3J  feet  long  and  two  high  :  it  repre- 
sented the  priest  of  the  temple  in  the 
act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  entirely 
confirming  the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
says  that  the  barbaric  ordinances  of  the 
temple  required  that  die  high  piest, 
called  the  Rex  Nemorensis,  should  have 
killed  his  predecessor  in  single  combat. 
An  engravmg  was  made  from  the  mar- 
ble by  Pietro  Fontana,  which  is  now 
valuable  from  its  excessive  rarity.  The 
founder  of  this  temple,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  Hippolytus ;  but  other 
writers  ascribe  it  to  Orestes,  after  he 
had  taken  refuge  at  Aricia  with  Iphi- 
genia :  the  poets  have  of  course  availed 
tiiemselves  of  both  these  statements. 

The  modem  town  of  KAriccia  has  a 
fine  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  churdi 
of  the  Assunzione  della  Vergine,  built 
by  Alexander  VII.  in  1664  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architect.  Its  im- 
posing cupola  is  brilliantly  decorated 
internally  with  stuccoes  by  Antonio 
Rfi^^gi.  The  fresco  of  the  Assumption, 
and  the  picture  of  S.  Francesco  de  Sales, 
are  by  Borgognom ;  the  St.  Thomas  of 
Villanova  is  by  Raff.  Fanni;  and  the 
S.  Giuseppe  and  S.  Antonio  are  by  the 
brothers  Gimignani, 

Monte  Giove  (Corioli),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 
From  the  hill  of  Aricia  and  from 
parts  of  the  road  to  Genzano,  looking 
over  the  broad  crater  of  the  Vallericcia, 
is  seen  the  hill  of  Mmte  Giove,  the 
lowest  hill  of  the  range  which  descends 
from  Monte  Cavi  to  the  plain.  It  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Antium.  Monte  Giove- 
is  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  the  best  modem  antiquaries  agree 
in  fixing  the  site  of  the  celebrated  city 
of  Corioli,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
Coriolanus : 

*'  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces,  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edgei  on  me.    Boy  I  fUse 
hound  I 
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If  yon  havt  writ  yoor  uumU  trne,  'tb  then 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flotter'd  voiir  Volaoee  in  Oorioli : 
Alone  I  did  it." 

"niere  are  no  ruinf  of  the  ancient  city  to 
be  (Ktcorered :  indeed,  Pliny  ttatettbat 
it  was  deserted  in  his  day,  and  that  its 
ttte  was  without  a  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  a  projecting  hill  to  the  sontii-east  is 
tiie  picturesque  little  town  of  Civita  La- 
vimoy  with  800  inhabitants,  occupying 
the  site  of  ancient  LanuTium,  founded 
by  Diomed,  and  one  of  the  confederate 
cities  of  LaAium.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Livy  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Sospita, 
whose  temple  was  said  to  be  guarded 
by  a  dragon.  It  is  also  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Milo  and  of  Muroena, 
well-known  by  the  able  advocacy  of 
Cicero,  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  and 
of  the  three  Antonines.  The  modem 
town  is  built  of  massive  rectangular 
blocks,  evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  temple 
of  Juno.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  masive  walls  of 
peperino,  built  with  stones  in  many  in> 
stances  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length. 

Genzano, 
about  7  miles  from  Albano  (}  post). 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
presented  by  the  route  from  L*  Ariccia  to 
Gensano  is  the  magnificent  causeway, 
700  feet  in  length  and  about  40  feet 
broad,  by  which  the  Appian  Way  was 
carried  across  the  northern  angle  of  the 
crater  of  Vallericcia.  It  is  entirely 
constructed  of  squared  blocks  of  pepe- 
rino, seven  feet  in  length,  arranged  in 
alternate  courses  of  long  and  short 
stones.  The  causeway  is  pierced  by 
three  round-arched  apertures  for  the 
passage  of  water  from  the  hills,  and  in 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  valley  its 
height  is  not  less  than  forty  feet.  The 
whole  structure,  particularly  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  ascent,  is  highly  interest- 
ing. The  {)G8t-road  to  Genzano  is  badly 
paved  with  stones  taken  from  the  Via 
Appia  below  L'Ariccia,  which  was  de- 
stroyed for  the  purpose  at  the  end  of 


the  Uit  oeotufy.  The  tedious  asoest  (» 
the  town  is  usually  bwet  with  begg^ 
who  seem  to  be  the  true  representativn 
of  those  which  infested  this  hill  in  the 
time  ^  Juvenal  i 

"  Pigaua  Arieinos  qoi  mendicaret  ad  axes. 
Blaadaque  devexv  Jactaret  baaia  rheds." 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elma  called  tbe 
Obnata,  planted  by  tbe  Dake  Giuliani 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forma  tiie  entrance 
to  Gensano.  The  paint  where  tke 
plantation  branches  off  into  three  are- 
Bues  is  called  the  fiazza  :  one  of  these 
branches  leads  to  the  Cappuccini  and 
to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the  middle  one  to 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Cesarini,  and 
the  third  to  the  town.  IVavellenwbe 
wish  to  visit  the  lake  would  do  well  to 
leave  their  carriage  at  this  spot:  the 
descent  occupies  half  an  hour,  and  a 
path  leads  direct  itam  the  lake  to  tbe 
post-houK,  where  the  carriage  could 
wait  their  return. 

Gtnzano  (Inn :  La  Poata,  very  bad), 
a  picturesque  town  of  4622  souls,  ode- 
brated  for  its  annual  festival  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Ck)cpus  Domini,  called 
the  Imjioruta  di  Genzamo,  from  the  cus* 
tom  of  strewing  flowers  along  the  streets 
so  as  to  represent  arabesques,  heraldic 
devices,  figures,  and  other  ornameDti. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  kind  of 
flower-mosaic  is  exiaremely  [M«tty,  and 
during  the  festa  the  town  is  filled  widi 
visitors  from  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing villages.  On  one  of  the  hills  above 
the  town  is  the  feudal  mansion  of  the 
dukes  of  Cesarini,  in  a  coinmanding 
and  beautiAil  position,  overlooking  the 
lake  of  Nemi.  Higher  up  is  the  cob* 
vent  of  the  Cappuccini,  waich  enjoys  a 
prospect  of  even  greater  beauty.  The 
modem  cathedral,  built  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  an  altarpiece  r^resenting  the 
Trinity  and  the  passage  of  the  souls 
from  purgatory,  by  an  unknown  Span- 
ish (f )  master. 

XjiVJ^  OF  NflHI. 

From  the  post-house  of  GrenvMio  a 
walk  of  a  few  minutes  brings  us  to  die 
lake  of  Nemi,  the  Lacus  Nenaorensis  of 
the  poets.    This  beautiftil  little  lake 
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9Ccup}Q9,  like  tbftt  of  Albano,  th<Q  well- 
defined  crater  of  an  ejctinct  volcano, 
wbose  9ide8  are  formed  partly  of  basalt 
aAd  partly  of  consolidated  scorisB.  It 
is  five  miles  in  circumference  and  rather 
niore  than  100  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
£M;e  of  the  lake  of  Albano.  The  road 
which  leads  to  Nemi  from  Genzano, 
passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  brings  the 
traveller  to  the  Fountain  (^Egeria,  one 
of  the  streams  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
supplying  the  lake;  but  it  must  not  be 
oonfounded  with  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Borne.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beautifully 
described  by  Ovid,  who  represents  the 
nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  Numa,  that  Diana  changed  her  into 
a  fountain : 

**  Non  tamen  Egeriae  luctus  aliena  levare 
Damna  valent;  moutique  jaceoa  radicihus 

imis 
Liquitur  in  laciyinaB :  donee  pietatedoleutiA 
MotasororFhcebi  gelidum  de  corpore  fontem 
Fecit,  et  cetemas  artus  lentavit  in  andas." 
Metam.  xv. 

The  village  of  Nemi,  with  a  popula- 
tiopof  1100  souls,  is  beautifully  placed 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  immediately 
opposite  to  Genzano.  It  belongs,  toge- 
ther with  a  large  extent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  Prince  Rospigliosi, 
having  passed  into  that  family  in  the 
last  century  after  belonging  successively 
to  the  noble  houses  of  Colonna,  Borgia, 
Piccolomini,  Cenci,  Frangipani^  and 
Braschi.  The  old  feudal  castle  with 
its  round  tow^  was  chiefly  built  by  the 
C(4onna.  From  the  hills  above,  the 
traveller  enjoys  one  of  those  scenes 
which  cannot  be  described:  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Campagna  from  the  Circ^an  promon- 
tory to  Porto  d'AnzOy  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  and  from  thence  to  the  mou&  of 
Uie  Tiber,  comprehending  within  this 
range  the  scene  of  half  the  ^neid,  and 
pf  some  of  the  grandest  events  in  the 
bwtory  of  Rom«.  The  lake  of  Nemi 
acquired  copfiderable  notoriety  in  the 
sixte^th  century  from  the  discovery  of 
4  quantity  of  tiflnb«i»,  which  Alberti 


the  celebrated  architect  and  Marchi 
the  engineer  described  as  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  ship :  it  was  said  to  be 
500  feet  in  length,  and  attributed  either 
to  Tiberius  or  to  Trajan.  The  exist* 
ence  of  a  vessel  of  this  size  on  the  lake 
of  Nemi  carries  with  it  the  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  framework  of 
an  ancient  building,  of  larch  and  pine, 
from  which  numerous  metal  nails  and 
other  fragments  were  obtained.  The 
pavement,  consisting  of  large  tiles,  was 
laid  upon  an  iron  grating  marked  in 
many  places  with  the  name  Caisab  in 
very  ancient  characters.  The  tiles, 
grating,  nails,  and  some  of  the  beams, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary (p.  423).  From  the  account  of 
Suetonius,  who  says  that  Cssar  began 
a  villa  at  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and 
in  a  fit  of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled 
down  before  it  was  completed,  Nibby 
infers  that  these  fragments  were  the 
foundations  of  the  villa,  which  esci^jed 
destruction  by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  aaoient  buildings.  We  have  alreayd 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  LAriccia:  the 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  ruins 
near  the  lake;  but  travellers  who  are 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they  con* 
sist  of  opu9  reiicuhium,  which  of  course 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period  than  the 
date  of  the  temple.  The  grove  of  Diana 
extended*  as  it  still  does,  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  hills  for  many 
miles;  and  from  its  age  and  extent  it 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  wild  and 
mysterious  rites  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
marked  the  worship  of  the  goddess  U^ 
the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Qenzano  we 
leave  the  Comarca  and  enter  the  legar 
tion  of  VeUetri,  At  the  castle  and 
bridge  of  San  Gennarello  the  road  quits 
the  AppiWy  m)d  ipakes  a  detour  of - 
z2 
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some  miles  io  order  to  pam  through 
Telletri  before  it  again  joins  it  near 
Cistema.  The  Appian  may  be  seen 
from  this  spot  descending  into  the  plain 
in  a  straight  line,  marked  bj  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  tombs.  From  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  road  Civita  La- 
vinia,  described  in  a  preceding  page,  is 
a  conspicuous  object.  Yelletri  and  the 
remainder  of  the  road  to  Terracina  and 
Naples,  including  a  diitmr  to  Cora  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  Route  41,  in  the 
Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy. 

COLONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  thence  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zano,  visiting  the  lake  of  Gabii  on  the 
return  to  Rome.  The  distance  from 
Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  miles.  The 
road  trayerses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication between  Tusculum,  Labi- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati,  it  passes  near  the  singular 
hexagonal  laxe  called  the  ComufeUe, 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  sup« 
posed  by  Professor  Nibby  to  be  the  true 
site  of  the  lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  battle  in  which  the 
Romans,  under  the  dictator  Posthumius 
assisted  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated 
the  most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
The  position  of  this  lake  immediately 
imder  the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  an 
additional  org^ument  in  favour  of  the 
locality,  which  as  Livy  distinctly  tells 
us  was  in  the  Tusculan  territory. 
The  lake  was  drained  in  <he  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Borghese  family,  before 
which  time  it  could  not  have  been 
much  smaller  than  the  lake  of  Gabii. 
It  is  a  curious  basin,  and  its  artificial 
emissary  may  still  be  traced ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  visit  it  in  summer,  as  it 
swarms  with  vipers.  Beyond  this  the 
road  skirts  the  biue  of  Monte  Porzw,  a 
village  of  1340  souls,  prettily  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  f^om  a  villa  oi  Cato 
of  Utica,  the  site  of  which  is  identi- 
fied with  some  extensive  ruins  visible 


between  Monte  Ponio  and  Colonna,  at 
a  spot  called  Cappellette.  The  mo- 
dem village  was  built  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  whose  armorial  boirings,  the 
Buoncompagni  dragons,  may  be  seen 
over  the  principal  gateway.  The  only 
object  of  interest  in  die  village  is  the 
church,  built  by  Prince  Marcantonio 
Borffhese,  and  consecrated  by  Cardinal 
Yoit  in  1766.  Beyond  this,  the  road 
passes  at  the  base  of  Monte  Compatrtj 
another  mountain<village  belonging  to 
the  Borghese,  wi^  a  population  of  2359 
souls,  and  a  baronial  mansion  occa- 
sionally occupied  b^  the  family.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  ruins 
of  Tusculum  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  it  contains  nothing  of  any  interest. 
Colonna  occupies  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  city  of  Labicum,  the 
colony  of  Alba : 

"  inaeqaiiar  nimbus   peditum.  cUpeataque 
totis 
Agmina  denaentarcunpis.  ArgiTaqaepabes, 
Auxuacnqae   maous,   B4itiili.   veterasque 

SIcam. 
Et  Sacrang  acies.  ei  picti  scuta  Labici.** 
JSn.  vii.,  793. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  city 
presents  few  facts  which  require  notice 
except  its  capture  and  sacx  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
BovillsB,  and  Grabii  as  so  much  depo- 
pulated in  bb  time,  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
in  the  Ferise  Latinse.  The  modem 
village  of  Colonna  holds  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  the  place  from  which  the 
princely  house  of  Colonna  derives  its 
origin .  The  first  mention  of  the  family 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  when  the  Countess  Emilia  of 
Palestrina  married  a  baron  described 
as  de  Cohtmna,  The  history  of  the 
place  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteen^ 
century  would  be  a  continuous  record 
of  the  contests  of  the  Colonna  with  the 
popes,  and  with  the  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boni^M^e  VIIL, 
and  again  by  Rienzi  in  1354,  on  his 
expedition  against  Palestrina.  In  the 
last  century  the  Colonna  sold  tiie 
property  to  the  Ludovisi,  together  with 
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Zagarolo  and  Gallicano :  the  alienation 
of  an  estate  from  which  they  derived 
their  name  was  an  act  unworthy  the 
descendants  of  the  heroic  Stefano 
Colonna,  whom  Petrarch  delighted  to 
honour.  The  village  is  now  in  ruins  and 
almost  entirely  depopulated  ;  the  num- 
l)er  of  inhabitants  scarcely  amounting 
to  200.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  is  the  ancient  Via  Labicana, 
now  the  high  road  to  Naples  by 
Frosinone  and  San  Grermano.  On  the 
left  of  this  road,  and  in  a  direct  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of 
Gabii,  is  a  small  pestilential  pool, 
scarcely  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, filling  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  Roman  antiquaries  for 
many  years  regarded  it  as  the  lake 
Regillus,  although  the  expression  of 
Livy  ''ad  Lacum  Regillum  in  agro 
Tvsculano"  was  hardly  to  be  reconciled 
with  a  locality  between  which  and 
Tusculum  the  territory  of  Labicum 
intervened.  The  importance  of  the 
battle  fought  at  the  laxe  Regillus  gave 
considerable  interest  to  the  question, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  lake  of  Comufelle 
described  above,  and  the  vicinity  of 
that  lake  to  Tusculum  appears  to  us  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
locality  of  the  battle. 

Palestrina,  &c. 

About  12  miles  from  Colonna  is 
Palestrina,  the  modem  representative  of 
the  famous  city  of  Prseneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  residence  of  a  king  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  No  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  affords  the 
traveller  so  many  examples  of  the 
different  sptems  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  m  Italy  in  the  early  periods 
of  her  history.  The  ruins  of  the  walls, 
and  of  the  other  edifices  for  which  the 
ancient  city  was  remarkable,  present 
us  with  four  distinct  epochs :  in  the 
enormous  polygonsd  masses  of  the  city 
walls  we  have  a  fine  example  of  Pelasgic 
architecture ;  in  the  smaller  polygonal 
constructions  we  recognise  the  period 
of  the  Roman  kings,  when  the  Pelasgic 


style  was  generallv  imitated  in  thoie 
districts  where  the  local  materials  were 
of  hard  stone  ;  in  the  quadrilateral 
foundations  we  see  the  style  of  the 
republic ;  and  in  the  brick-work,  known 
as  the  "  opera  laterizia,*^  we  have  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  empire.  The 
contests  of  Praeneste  with  Rome,  and  its 
conquest  by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus, 
are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Livy ; 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred  the 
situation  of  Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and 
the  yoimg  Caius  Marius,  after  his  defeat 
by  Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its 
walls.  On  his  return  from  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged 
himself  on  Praeneste  for  the  support 
given  to  his  rival  by  destroying  the 
town  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword ;  but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties 
embellished  the  Temple  of  Fortune, 
whose  magnificence  made  the  Athenian 
philosopher,  Cameades,  declare  that  he 
nad  never  seen  a  Fortune  so  fortunate  a* 
that  of  PrsBneste.  Under  the  emperors 
the  city  was  the  firequent  residence  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  Hadrian,  who  built  there  a  magni- 
ficent villa  of  which  considerable 
remains  are  still  visible.  The  partiality 
of  Horace  for  Prseneste  is  well  known : 
in  his  epistle  to  Lollius  he  tells  him 
that  he  read  the  Iliad  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  (£p.  ii.,  1.) ;  and  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  odes  he 
mentions  it  among  his  favourite  retreats, 
classing  it  with  Tibur,  Baiae,  and  his 
Sabine  farm : 

"  Vester.  Camane,  vaster  in  urduot 
Toiler  Sabimw :  aeu  mihi  frigidum 
Preeaeste,  seu  Tibur  siipinum 
Sea  liquidse  placuere  Baiee.*^ 

(W.  iii.,  4. 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina 
occurs  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  a.d.  873.  Its  whole  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  Colonna  family,  who 
obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage  with  the 
Countess  Emilia,  as  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  account  of  Colonna.  The 
ancient  citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifi- 
cations were  doubtless  perfect  at  this 
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peHod,  and  contributed  to  render  it 
fkmous  as  the  mountain  fastnest  of  the 
Colonna,  and  at  one  of  the  ttrongholds 
of  the  Ghibelines.  It  would  carry  us 
too  deeply  into  the  history  of  Rome  at 
this  interesting  period,  to  trace  the 
records  of  the  Colonna  family  during 
their  memorable  struggles  with  the 
popes ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  city 
1^  so  much  associated  with  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Boniface  VIII.,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  events 
which  mark  his  turbulent  career.  The 
election  of  Cardinal  Gaetani  as  Boni- 
ftice  VIII.  was  opposed  by  the  two 
Cardinals  Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito  Colonna, 
and  refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison 
into  any  of  their  patrimonial  castles. 
The  pope  instantly ,  excommunicated 
tiiem,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing  the 
most  violent  anathemas  against  the 
family,  and  offering  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements  from 
Florence,  Onrieto,  and  Matelica,  and 
in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
towns  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  kinsmen  proceeded  to  Anagni,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  bad  taken  the  tows 
as  a  Franciscan  in  the  great  monastery 
at  Assisi*  His  perfidious  advice  to 
**  promise  much  and  perform  little,"  has 
been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi 
at  p.  232,  and  has  been  stamped  with 
immortal  infamy  by  Dante  in  a  passage 
which  we  have  there  quoted.  The  pope 
acting  on  this  treachery,  nominally 
absolved  the  Colonna  from  their  ex- 
communication, and  granted  them  his 
pardon,  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
the  hope  that  they  should  be  restored 
to  the  possession  of  Palestrina.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  secretly  ordered 
Teodorioo  Ranieri  of  Orvieto,  bishop 
of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of  the  city, 


to  dismantle  the  fortifications,  and  rMe 
all  the  buildings  to  their  foundations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral. 
So  rigorously  was  this  order  fulfilled, 
that  the  ancient  custom  was  observed 
of  driving  the  ploughshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  th^ 
furrows.  The  property  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  confiscated ;  they  were  all 
driven  into  the  plain,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  tht 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell*  Aqaila. 
After  these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given  by 
the  contemporary  chronicles  supply  a 
curious  parallel  with  the  history  of  our 
own  noble  house  of  Courtenay.  Stefano 
Colonna,  who  is  described  by  Petrarch 
as  '*a  phoenix  sprung  from  the  asheft 
of  the  ancient  Romans,**  as  he  fled 
from  Rome  after  the  loss  of  all  his 
possessions,  was  asked  by  one  of  hid 
attendants,  "What  fortress  have  you 
now  V^  He  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Eecoia  !  " 
The  cardinals  escaped  to  France; 
Sciarra  Colonna  fled  by  sea,  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  and  after  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures  returned  to  Rome 
at  the  time  when  the  pope  was  involved 
in  his  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel. 
Sciarra  instantly  joined  the  French 
party,  and  avenged  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  family  by  the  memorable  capture 
of  Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante 
has  also  commemorated  (Route  40, 
in  <Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy*). 
On  the  death  of  the  pope  from  the 
consequences  of  this  indignity,  his 
successor,  Benedict  XL,  absolved  the 
Colonna  from  their  excommunicatiou, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Palestrina. 
This  restriction  was  removed  by  Cle- 
ment v.,  and  in  1307  the  city  began 
to  rise  from  its  ruins  under  Stefano 
Colonna.  It  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that 
when  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  emperor  of 
Germany,  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
in  131 1,  Palestrina  was  ready  to  receive 
him  and  the  other  Ghibeline  chieft, 
if  the  Guelph  party,  headed  by  the 
Orsini,  had  offered  any  effectual  oppo- 
sition.   It  was  also  regarded  as  the 
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heftd-quartert  of  Louis  of  Bayaria,  at 
his  coronation  in  1338.  Stefano  Co- 
lonna  completed  the  castle  in  1332^  as 
we  read  by  the  inscription,  still  legible 
on  its  gate.  In  1350  this  illustrious 
captain  successfully  defended  Pales* 
trina  against  Rienzi,  who  made  another 
vain  attempt  to  seize  it  in  136i.  The 
fortress  remained  for  nearly  a  century 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  aggression, 
but  the  Colonna  having  allied  them* 
selves  with  Braccio  Fortebraccio  and 
Piccinino  of  Perugia  in  1434,  the 
unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  the 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  following 
year  he  razed  it  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  for  forty  continuous  days  laid 
waste  the  town  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing  neither  the  churches  nor  the 
convents.  In  1438  the  Romans  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction,  by 
levelling  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 
After  this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to 
collect  their  families  round  the  old 
baronial  palace,  and  in  1448  the  Co- 
lonna rebuilt  the  city,  and  surround^ 
it  with  the  walls  and  towers  which  we 
still  see.  The  last  historical  fact  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  the  sale  of  the  city 
by  Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Bar- 
berini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630, 
for  the  sum  of  775,000  scudi. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is  an 
episcopal  town  of  4629  souls.  It  has 
a  small  inn,  in  which  the  traveller  may 
be  tolerably  accommodated  by  giving 
notice  of  his  visit  beforehand.  The 
town  is  built  chiefly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  at  the  foot  of  the 
commanding  hill  on  which  the  citadel 
was  placed.  It  contains  no  modem 
buildmgs  of  any  interest,  except  the 
deserted  Barberini  Palace  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  baronial  Church  of  5>. 
RoiaUa,  containing  an  unfinished  group 
of  the  Pietfi,  attributed  to  M.  Angelo  (f ). 
and  many  tombs  of  the  Colonna  and 
Barberini  families.  The  ancient  temple 
must  have  been  of  immense  extent,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  ruinsnow  visible, 
and  from  the  five  terraces  on  which  it 
stood.  One  of  diese  terraces,  the  Ripiano 
deUa  Cortina,  is  occupied  by  the  Bar- 


berini palace,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  hemi- 
cycle.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
this  palace  are  the  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions and  statues  discovered  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  celebrated  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  in  one  of  the  semicircular 
niches  of  the  temple,  well  known  as  the 
**  Mosaic  of  Patestnna."  It  was  so 
highly  prized  when  first  discovered,  that 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in  1640 
employed  Pictro  da  Cortona  to  remove  it 
to  its  present  position.  There  is  scarcely 
any  relic  of  ancient  art  which  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy. Father  Kircher  considered 
its  subject  to  express  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune;  Cardinal  Polignac  thought  it 
represented  the  voyage  of  Alexander  to 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  Cecconi 
and  Volpi  supposed  that  it  illustrated 
the  history  of  Sylla;  Hontfau^on  re- 
garded it  as  a  representation  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile ;  Winckelmann  as  tha 
meeting  of  Helen  and  Menelaus  in 
Egypt;  Chaupy  as  the  embarkation  of 
Egyptian  grain  for  Rome;  the  Abb6 
Bartb^lemy  as  the  voyage  of  Hadrian  t6 
Elephantina;  and  the  Abb^  Fea  as  tba 
conquest  of  Egypt  from  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  by  Augustus*  There  can  h€ 
no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  Egyptian, 
and  it  is  now  generally  considered  to 
represent  a  popular  fite  at  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  The  names  of  the 
animals  are  given  in  Greek  characters  t 
among  these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros, 
the  sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  girafie 
(camelopardalis),  the  lioness,  the  lizard, 
the  lynx,  the  b^,  the  tiger,  &e.  The 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  restored 
by  Sylla,  are  very  interesting,  but  ap- 
pear in  a  great  measure  to  belong  to 
imperial  times.  The  fome  of  this  shrine 
is  well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  institution  of  the  **  Sortes  Prssnes- 
tinsB."  (De  Divin.  ii.)  Four  half  co- 
lums  of  ^e  Corinthian  order  are  still 
visible  in  the  Piazza  Tonda,  near  the 
cathedral,  and  three  others  may  be  seen 
in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery. 
The  semicircular  temple,  the  scene  of 
the  Sortes  PrssnestiiuB^  is  supposed  to 
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be  pttilj  eowettd  by  the  Barberini 
pftlace.  A  vifit  to  the  ancient  citadel 
on  tbe  sammit  of  ^  hill  will  repay 
die  traveller  more  dian  tbe  examination 
of  thete  mint.  A  good  bridle-road  has 
been  constructed,  for  which  travellers 
may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn.  The 
view  commanded  during  the  ascent  is 
alone  sufficient  to  repay  the  trouble. 
As  we  advance  we  pass  enormous 
mnssos  of  the  Pelasgic  walls  which 
united  die  ancient  citadel  or  Jrx  with 
the  town  below.  These  walls  afford  a 
magnificent  example  of  this  style  of 
construction,  and  may  be  traced  on 
hoih  sides  of  the  ascent,  nearly  through- 
out their  entire  course.  The  citadel  is 
now  called  Honte  San  Pietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  tbe 
residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen  among 
tbe  ruins  of  die  town  erected  by  the 
Colonna.  The  old  fortress  of  the  fiunily, 
although  in  ruins,  still  preserves  many 
memorials  of  the  middle  ages.  Over 
the  principal  gateway  is  the  well-known 
armorial  column  with  the  letters  S.  C, 
the  initials  of  Stefano  Ck)lonna,  who 
rebuilt  the  town  and  castle  in  1332,  as 
we  see  by  tbe  following  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters,  still  legible : — mag- 

NIFICUS  .  DNS.  STEFAN.  DE  COLUMNA 
BEDIFICAVIT  CIVITATEM  PBENESTE  CU. 
MONTE    ET    ABCE   .  ANNO     1332.      The 

church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was 
built  in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  on  the 
site  of  one  existing  in  tbe  time  of  Gre- 
gory tbe  Great,  and  restored  in  tbe 
pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  (1730.)  It 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  de- 
livering his  charge  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Pietro  da  Cortana ;  a  statue  of  tbe 
apostle,  by  the  school  of  Bernini  ;  and 
a  pedestal,  now  used  for  the  holy 
water,  on  which  we  read  an  ancient 
inscription  to  Publius  M\i\i%  Tiro,  com- 
mander of  tbe  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  this  district  of  beautifiU 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  enjoys 
it  cannot  be  surprised  that  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to  recon- 
noitre the  localities  of  Borne.     At  tbe 


extremity  of  the  ^ain  is  die  capital, 
with  die  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  pro- 
minently above  all  tbe  other  buildings ; 
in  tbe  middle  dittanoe  we  see  the  lake 
of  Gabii,  and  the  Anio  winding  along 
die  phun  from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber  below  tbe 
heights  of  ancient  Antemne.  Imme- 
diately in  front  are  the  villages  and 
towns  clustered  on  the  outer  crater  of 
the  Alban  mount,  prominent  among 
which  are  Yelletri,  almost  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  classical  Algidus,  Rocca 
Priore,  Honte  Compatri,  and  Monte 
Porzio:  at  the  foot  of  tbu  range  axe 
Colonna  and  Frascati  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  crater,  towering  above  all  die 
rest,  is  seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila, 
concealing  Monte  Cavi  ftom  our  view. 
On  the  left  is  the  rich  valley  of  tbe 
Sacco,  in  which  we  recognise  Val- 
montone,  Monte  Fortino  (the  site  of  the 
Volscian  city  of  Artena),  CoUe  Ferro, 
Segni,  Anagni,  Paliano,  Genazzano, 
and  Cavi  :  on  the  right,  among  the 
hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a  part, 
are  Poli,  Moute  Affiiano  (the  site  of 
w/Esula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  citadel  are  Rocca 
di  Cavi,  and  Capranica.  Among  the 
antiquities  discovered  at  Palestrina,  we 
may  mention  the  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  found  here  in  1773  by 
Cardinal  Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  ihe  learned  illustrations  of 
Professor  Nibby.  They  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vidoni  palace  (p.  454). 

About  a  mile  from  the  lower  town 
are  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Villa 
built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged  by 
Antoninus  Pius:  they  give  name  to 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  delta  FiUoy 
and  cover  the  surface  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  style  of  their 
construction  presents  a  great  similarity 
to  that  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli :  the 
celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
now  in  the  Braschi  palace  (p.  441), 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins.  On  the 
road  to  Cavi,  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
del  Sole,  we  cross  the  Fosso  di  Pales- 
trina by  the  Ponte  dello  Spedalato,  near 
which  is  an  octagonal  ruin  bearing  a 
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remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  ao- 
called  Tempio  della  Toise  at  Tiyoli 
(p.  483\  The  older  antiquaries  de- 
scribed it  as  a  Serapion,  as  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola  Faustiniana ; 
but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  christian 
church  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
•  In  all  parts  of  the  country  immediately 
around  the  lower  town  are  numerous 
ruins  and  traces  of  foundations,  the 
remains  probably  of  patrician  villas; 
but  the  description  of  their  imperfect 
fragments  would  have  little  interest 
and  would  involve  many  antiquarian 
theories  which  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  The  tra- 
veller will  be  more  gratified  with  the 
examination  of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
Pnenestina  with  the  Via  Labicana:  it 
is  paved  with  massive  polygonal  blocks 
of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a  con- 
skLerable  distance. 

From  Palestrina  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  Cavi,  Genaz- 
zano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Ole- 
vano  and  Paliano  the  traveller  has  be- 
fore him  the  choice  of  two  excursions, 
each  of  great  beauty:  in  the  firsts  he 
may  proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco 
(p.  487),  and  retiumto  Rome  by  Tivoli, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  site  of  Horace's 
Sabine  farm,  and  ascending  Monte  6e- 
naro — ^the  classical  Lncretilis  (p.  488)  : 
in  the  second,  from  Paliano  he  may 
visit  Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Sacco  (Route  40, 
in  'Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy'), 
and  either  extend  his  tour  to  the  mag- 
nificent Pelasgic  fortresses  of  Alatri 
and  Arpino,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
or  Mtum  to  Rome  by  CJora,  Velletri, 
and  Albano. 


Cavi, 

distant  3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a 
town  of  about  2000  souls,  finely  built 
on  a  tufa  rock  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of  die  most 
picturesque  places  in  this  beautiful  dis- 
trict.  The  road  is  ancient,  and  was 
probably  the  line  of  communication 
between  Palestrina  and  Anagni :  in 
many  parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is 


quite  perfect.  In  pursuing  this  road 
we  traverse  the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Hemici, 
B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedalato,  mentioned  above ;  and  near 
Cavi  pass  the  fine  modem  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  built  in  1827  over  a  deep 
torrent,  oneof  thetributaries  of  the  Sacco. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  Colonna, 
who  held  it  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century :  it  was  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Palestrina,  and  shared  its  fortunes. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  there  in  1557,  in  the  Casa 
Leoncelli,  between  the  Duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  Cavi  is 
Rocca  di  Cavi,  3  miles  distant,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill. 
It  is  a  small  mountain-village  of  500 
souls,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colonna  family  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  road  from  Cavi  to  Pa- 
liano is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep  de- 
scent on  leaving  Cavi  brings  us  into 
the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Sacco. 
Beyond  it  a  road  on  the  left  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Grenaz- 
zano,  a  mile  distant  from  &e  road. 

Gknazzano, 
about  4  miles  from  Cavi,  a  highly 
picturesque  but  dilapidated  town  of 
2400  souls,  built  on  the  slopes  of  a 
steep  hill  above  the  Rivotano  torrent, 
and  surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  hill  and  pro- 
tected by  a  drawbridge.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Roman  family 
of  Genucia,  the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are 
still  visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonna 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and  Co- 
lonna, and  was  for  many  centuries  the 
fortress  of  a  branch  of  their  family.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
Martin  V.,  who  received  there  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Count  de  Armagnac. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Colonna 
in  1433.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
occupied  by  Fortebraccio,  during  his 
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•tteck  oo  Rome.  In  1461,  Prat  II.  re- 1 
•idtd  there  for  tome  tiiae^  and  in  1557  it ! 
WM  the  bcad-quArters  ik  the  Duke  of 
Alba  prior  to  the  treaty  of  Cavi.  It  is 
DOW  remarkable  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  positioD,  and  for  the  rich  ohapd  of 
the  Madonna  di  Boon  Consiglio,  one  of 
^  meet  £uno«s  shrines  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  At  the  festa  of  the  Madonna 
the  peasantry  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  bills,  and  from  the 
Neapolitan  frontier;  and  there  is  pro- 
bably oo  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  in  which  the  artist  could  find  so 
many  subjects  for  his  pencil,  as  during 
the  continuance  of  this  festa. 

Olevano, 
6  miles  from  Gfenazsano,  another  pic- 
turesque town  of  3000  souls,  built  on 
a  rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
del  Cdrso,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
romantic  scenery,  which  has  been  for 
ages  the  study  of  the  landscape  paint- 
ers of  Rome,  who  reside  there  in  sum- 
mer for  weeks  together.  It  is  entirely 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  appropriation 
of  its  revenues  to  provide  the  churches, 
on  which  its  territory  depended,  with 
incense,  called  in  low  Latin  OUbanum, 
In  the  twelfdi  century  it  was  the  ba- 
ronial castle  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
subsequently  exchanged  it  for  the  castle 
of  Tiveia,  near  Velletri,  when  Olevano 
became  the  property  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Subiaco.  In  the  thirteenth 
eentury  it  passed  to  the  Colcmna,  wlro 
held  it  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  sold  it  to  the  Borghese,  who  still 
possess  it,  with  the  title  of  marquis. 
The  approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaoo  is  extremely  fine:  the  old 
baronial  castle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury built  by  the  Ck)lonna  on  a  massive 
rock  of  Apennine  limestone,  is  seen  to 
great  advantage;  and  the  insulated  hill 
of  Paliano,  with  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Italy. 
A  view  of  Olevano  from  this  side  is 
given  in  Mr.  Brockedon's  new  work 
on  Italy,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  East- 
lake.      In    the  Piacsa  Maggiore  is  a 


fountain  widi  a  mutilated  inscnpooti 
recording  the  formation  of  an  aqueduct 
by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restMation  in  1830 
by  Benedetto  Greco,  <*for-the  love  of 
his  country;*'  an  examine  of  local 
ps&iotism  which  might  be  advanta- 
geously frillowed  in  many  of  the  large 
capitals.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Margherita,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  town.  On  die  east  of  Olevano 
an  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa,  in 
which  numerous  fragments  of  marUe 
and  a  marble  um  with  bas-roliefr,  noir 
preserved  in  the  casde  of  the  Colonna 
at  Grenasaano,  were  discovered.  A 
rough  but  interesting  and  very  beau- 
tiftil  path  cut  in  the  volcanic  tufa  as 
far  as  Rojate,  leads  from  Olevano  to 
Subiaco,  through  that  village  and 
Affile.  Rejate,  a  mountain-villi^  of 
750  souls,  appears,  from  some  remains 
of  waUs  built  of  large  rectangular 
blocks,  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city.  49U»  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed  by 
numerous  inscriptions  and  marble  frag* 
ments  disco v^ed  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings.  Affile 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  as  one  of 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  The  distance  from  Olevano 
to  Rojate  is  4  miles,  from  Rojate  to 
Affile  5  miles,  from  Affile  to  SUibiaco 
Similes:  the  road  between  the  latter 
places  is  very  rough,  and  the  excursion 
can  hardly  be  performed  in  less  than 
four  hours. 

Paliano, 
8  miles  from  Cavi  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  miles  from  Genazzano,  finely  situ- 
ated on  an  insulated  rocky  hiU,  in  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Heniici,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  at  the  entrauoe 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  a  fortress  than  a  town,  for  it  is 
strongly  fortified  by  towers  and  bastions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has  only 
one  approach  by  means  of  a  drawbridge. 
The  population  is  .3688.  Paliano  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  in  the  tenth  centuiy, 
from  which  time  its  natural  strength 
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length)  and  Arom  Uie  numeroiu  anti- 
qnitiet  difGOVeiod  on  the  hill  if  sap- 
poted  to  ocoupv  the  site  of  an  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  oyer  the  Roman 
gate.  Many  of  the  houses  are  as  old 
as  the  thirteenth  centurj ;  the  churches 
and  plane  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Zagarolo  was  a  place  of 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  belonged  to  the  Oolonna:  in  the 
contest  of  Bonifkce  VIII.  with  that 
family  it  was  destroyed  by  the  papal 
party,  and  restored  by  the  Colonna  on 
their  recorery  of  Ptdestriua.  It  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Cardinal 
Vitelleschi  in  the  pontificate  of  Suge- 
nius  IV.,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
and  partly  destroyed.  In  1586  Sixtus 
V.  resided  there  to  watch  die  progress 
of  his  new  Aqueduct  called  the  Acqua 
Felice  (p*  320).  It  became  more  me- 
morable under  Gregory  XIV,  as  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  conference  of 
theologians  who  were  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  now  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
interesting  fact,  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  prelates.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
in  whose  fine  baronial  palace  Charles 
III.  lodged  in  1734  on  his  march  to 
Naples.  The  palace,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  commands  on  one 
side  an  extensive  view  of  the  Campagna. 


made  it  an  important  post  in  the  contests 
of  the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Counts  of  Segni, 
until  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoardo  Colonna.  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  for  its 
defence  by  Prospero  Colonna  against 
Sixtus  IV^  when  Prospero  fearing 
treachery  on  tiie  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
seized  the  children  of  the  principal 
citizens  and  sent  them  to  Genazzano  as 
hostages.  It  remained  in  their  family 
until  1556,  when  Paul  IV.  in  his 
quarrel  with  Marc  Antonio  Colonna^ 
deprived  him  of  his  feudal  possessions, 
and  conferred  Paliano  on  his  nephew 
Giovanni  Carafia,  the  baron  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  by  Pius  IV.  With 
this  donation,  Paul  IV.  raised  Paliano 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  fortifica- 
tions, which  now  form  the  chief  feature 
of  the  town,  were  built  by  the  Carafia 
family,  and  were  so  perfectly  impreg- 
nable by  the  warfare  of  that  time,  that 
Paliano  became  a  position  (^  some 
consequence  as  a  frontier-fortress  against 
Naples.  After  the  memorable  victory 
of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  11.  over  the 
Turks  at  Lepanto,  the  Colonna  were 
reinstated  in  their  baronial  property, 
and  have  ever  since  held  Paliano 
undisturbed.  A  tolerable  road  leads 
from  Paliano  to  Anagni^  below  which 
we  fall  into  the  road  to  Naples,  by 
Ferentino  and  Frosinone  (Route  40). 

Zaoarolo. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
(p.  508)  on  their  road  to  Palestriua, 
should  return  by  Zagarolo  and  the  lake 
of  Gabii.  Zagarolo  is  6  miles  from 
Palestrina,  about  19  miles  from  Rome 
by  the  ancient  Via  Prsenestina,  and 
about  1  mile  from  the  modern  road  to 
Naples,  which  follows  the  Via  Labicana. 
It  is  a  small  town  of  3600  souls, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  neck 
of  land,  almost  insulated  in  the  plain 
midway  between  Palestrina  and  Co- 
lonna. It  is  the  feudal  property  of  the 
Rospigliosi  family,  on  whom  it  confers 
the  title  of  duke.  The  town  consists 
of  one  narrow  street  nearly  a  mile  in 


Gabii, 
7  miles  firom  Zagarolo,  and  12  miles 
from  Rome.  In  visiting  the  ^te  of 
this  celebrated  city  from  Rome,  we 
leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  Maggiore 
(p.  259).  We  have  here  the  choice 
of  two  roads :  one  is  the  ancient  Via 
Gabina  or  Prsenestina ;  the  other  is  the 
Via  Labicana  as  far  as  Finocchio,  where 
a  branch  road  passing  by  the  Torre  di 
S.  Antonio,  a  ruined  tower  of  the 
twelfth  century,  joins  the  Via  Gabina 
near  the  Osteria  dell'  Osa.  Following 
Uie  Via  Gabina,  at  the  distance  of  2 
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miUt  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  we  paai 
the  jicaut  BoUicanit^  the  luppoeed 
limits  of  the  territory  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  the  Arralet  sang  their  well- 
known  hymn.  About  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  this  we  pan  the  Twrre  di 
SMiviy  the  lite  of  the  villa  of  the 
emperor  Gk>rdian,  of  which  a  large 
leeervoir  and  other  ruins  are  still  yisible. 
The  road  for  many  miles  is  lined  with 
tombs  on  each  side,  and  still  retains 
its  ancient  pavement,  composed  of 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  Beyond 
the  Torre  di  Schiavi  we  pass  the  Torre 
Tre  Teste,  and  at  the  distance  of  8 
miles  from  Rome  cross  a  deep  ravine 
by  the  Ponie  di  Nono,  an  ancient 
bridge  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  is  so  flat  that  it  frequently 
escapes  the  notice  of  travellers,  but  it 
is  a  noble  structure  and  well  worthy  of 
being  examined.  On  descending  into 
the  ravine,  we  see  seven  lofty  arches 
constructed  with  great  solidity  in  hori- 
zontal courses  of  quadrilateral  stones, 
perfectly  Etruscan  in  their  style.  The 
pavement  and  part  of  the  ancient  para- 
pet are  also  still  preserved.  Beyond  this 
we  arrive  at  the  Osteria  deir  Osa,  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  stream  of  that  name. 
In  proceeding  from  the  osteria  to  the 
ruins,  we  traverse  the  spot  where  the 
subterranean  noises  on  the  passage  of 
horses  or  a  carriage  over  the  hollow 
ground,  are  still  heard  as  described  by 
Pliny  :  ^^qutedam  vero  ferree  ad  gretsus 
tremunt,  stent  in  Gahinenti  agro  non 
procul  urbe  Roma  jvgera  ferme  ducenta 
equitantium  curw.'*  We  pass  in  iiront 
of  the  Osteria  di  Pantano,  cross  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  near  an  ancient 
tomb,  and  immediately  arrive  at  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  marked  by  the  modem 
village  of  Castiglione,  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  was  fully  ascertained  by 
Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese  in  1792, 
when  many  of  the  valuable  sculptures 
now  in  the  Louvre  were  discovered.  It  is 
supposed  that  Castiglione  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  that  the 
city  extended  from  Pantano  along  the 
ridge  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  lip  of  the 
crater.     The  history  of  Gabii  is  too 


well  known  to  reqtdre  repetition :  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  of  Greek 
origin;  that  it  is  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  to  learn 
the  Greek  language;  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  Tarquiuius  Superbus  by  die 
treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  and  conse- 
quently fell  under  the  poww  of  Rome 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  subse- 
quently ruined  in  the  wars  of  Sylla, 
and  Horace  describes  it  as  depopulated 
in  his  time : 

*'  Scif  Lebedos  quid  sit?    Gabiis  desertior 
atqae 
Fidenis  vicos."  Ep.  L  11. 

The  city  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
deserted  for  a  long  time  subsequently, 
and  its  name  is  found  in  ecclesiastical 
documents  as  late  as  the  tenth  centuiy. 
On  the  rocks  above  the  lake  we  may 
trace  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  arranged  in  parallelograms.  The 

Principal  ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of 
uno  Gabina,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
the  seventh  ^neid : 

"  quiqiie  arva  Gabins 
Junonis,   gelidamque  Anienem,  et   roecida 

rivis 
Hemica  saxa  ooluni." 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of  rectangular  masses  of  ga- 
bina without  cement,  in  the  pure  Etrua- 
can  style :  many  of  these  blocks  are 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
length,  still  retains  its  ancient  pavement 
of  white  mosaic,  with  the  sacrarium  six 
feet  deep.  Close  to  this  interesting  ruin 
are  some  fragments  of  fluted  columns 
of  gabina  in  the  Ionic  style,  on  which 
the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible.  Near 
this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  seats  constructed 
entirely  of  gabina.  Near  the  Osteria  di 
Pantano  are  some  vestiges  of  the  aque- 
duct constructed  by  Hadrian.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  baths  which  were 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Domitian ;  the  classical  tourist, 
however,  will  not  forget  the  allusion  of 
Horace : 

"  Sand  myrteta  relinqni, 
Dietaque  cesaantem  ncKrvis  elidtfre'morbain 
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SolAura  coatemni,  viens  geroit,  invidu  »ffri*» 
Qui  caput  et  ttomachttin  supponere  fantibos 

audent 
Clusinit,  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura.' 
£p.i.  15.5. 
Between  Castiglione  and  the  lake  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Primitivo  in  the  eleventh  century, 
with  some  remains  of  paintirfgs  in  the 
tribune.  On  the  right  of  the  neck  of 
laud  leading  to  Castiglione  is  a  conti- 
nuous series  of  excavations,  from  which 
both  ancient  and  modem  Rome  have 
derived  their  supply  of  the  yolcanic 
•tone  so  often  mentioned  as  the  gabina, 
and  of  which  the  earlier  republican 
monuments  of  Rome  appear  to  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  middle-age  walls  and  its 
ruined  tower  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
built  on  the  ancient  walls  of  Gabii.  A 
fine  fragment  of  these  walls,  composed 
of  rectangular  blocks  five  or  six  courses 
deep,  may  be  seen  at  the  north-west  an- 
gle of  the  tower. 

The  Lake  of  Gabii  is  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  Professor  Nibby  re- 
marks the  singular  fact,  that  though  the 
city  is  noticed  by  all  the  classical 
writers,  no  mention  of  the  lake  occurs 
until  the  fifth  century,  when  it  is  found 
in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  documents 
in  the  Vatican  relating  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Primitive,  who  was  beheaded 
at  €rabii,  and  his  body  throMm  into  the 
lake.  In  the  eighth  century  it  wasj 
called  the  Lago  di  Burrano ;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  the  building  of 
Castiglione,  it  took  the  name  of  that 
village.  The  whole  property  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  who  sold  it  in 
1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Borgbese,  in 
whose  family  it  has  since  remained. 
The  lake  was  drained  a  few  years  ago 
by  Prince  Borgbese,  who  has  converted 
it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  great  fertility. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Gabii,  lower 
down  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is  Cattei 
d^OtQy  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  which 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  became  celebrated  as  tibe  scene  of 
&e  death  of  Lucretia.  The  walk  through 
this  pretty  valley  is  very  agreeable,  and 


the  traveller  should  extend  it  to  Imh- 
ghezxa  lower  down,  on  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  may 
explore  the  fine  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Strozzi  ftunily.  Lunghezza  is  beauti- 
fully situated  above  these  streams,  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of  Collatia 
than  Castel  d'Osa. 

Veii, 
About  12  miles  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the  post-  ''^ 
station  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano  (p. 
247).  A  carnage  for  four  persons,  to 
go  and  return  in  the  same  day,  may  be 
hired  for  three  scudi.  The  traveller  who 
visits  it  in  a  carriage  must  proceed  direct 
to  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  short  distance 
beyond  La  Storta,  where  he  will  find  an 
ancient  road  leading  to  Isola  Famese, 
and  to  die  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
Those  who  proceed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high  road 
near  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Nero  (p.247), 
where  an  ancient  road  branches  off  on 
the  right  hand,  and  appears,  from  the 
numerous  vestiges  of  massive  pavement 
which  were  lately  visible,  to  be  the  Via 
Veientana.  This  road  is  marked  on 
either  side  by  numerous  foundations  of 
tombs,  one  of  which,  near  the  building 
called  Ospedaletto,  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  imposing  character  of  its 
ruins.  After  crossing  two  branches  of 
the  torrent  called  the  Turia,  the  road 
turns  almost  at  right  angles,  and  ftom 
thence  runs  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera.  Almost  opposite  this  bend, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  is  La 
Falca^  the  supposed  site  of  the  camp  of 
the  Fabii.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  due  Fossi,  the  two  streams 
which  surround  the  site  of  Veii,  we  pass 
the  Arco  di  Pino,  a  fine  arch  in  the 
tufa,  by  which  the  road  in  ancient 
times  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
to  the  Cremera.  The  elevated  ridge  on 
this  side  of  the  valley  is  supposed  by 
Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Roman  camp  during  the  siege. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
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Btrntcin  antiqaHie^  which  hM  made 
•ach  rmpid  progrew  within  the  Uit  ftw 
years.  The  recent  reMarehet  among 
the  buried  cities  of  Etruria  haTC  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of 
Italy  than  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
tiquaries, or  the  uncertain  records  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves. As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Italian  antiquaries  began  to  discuss 
the  locality  of  tbia  fkmous  Etruscan 
t^ity ;  and  fttnn  that  period  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  no  spot 
on  the  map  of  Italy  has  been  so  much 
the  subject  of  speculation  and  dispute. 
The  recent  discoveries  have  added  Veii 
to  the  number  of  those  ancient  cities 
whose  existence  n  proved  to  be  no  fiible, 
and  have  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  was  situated  between  the  two 
streams  above  mentioned,  below  the 
rocky  citadel  of  Isola  Famese.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
the  ruins,  numerous  inscriptions  bear- 
ing the  names  of  well-known  Etruscan 
families  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Tarquitii  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  and  mentioned  by  Livy 
among  those  families  which  embraced 
the  cause  of  Rome  during  the  siege: 
they  gave  name  to  the  libri  Tarquitiani 
used  by  the  auruspices,  and  consulted 
as  late  as  the  fourth  century  by  ike 
Emperor  Julian  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Persians.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
details  of  the  antiquities,  we  may  re- 
mind the  scholar  of  the  description  of 
Dionysius,  who  says  that  the  third 
war  in  which  Romulus  engaged  was 
against  Veii,  the  most  powerful  city  of 
the  Etruscan  people,  distant  from  Rome 
100  stadia,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  in- 
sulated rock,  and  as  large  as  Athens. 
The  distance  of  100  stadia  is  ezactiy 
12^  miles  from  Rome,  calculating  8 
stadia  to  the  modem  mile:  the  ofiier 
points  of  the  description  will  be  adverted 
to  hereafter.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
facts  of  the  early  history  of  Veii :  every 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  th^  long  wars  it  sustained 
against  Rome,  and  with  its  celebrated 
siege  and  capture  by  Camillus,  who 


entered  tfie  citadel  by  mcaoaof  anuae, 
B«o.  393,  after  a  ten  years'  siege.  Tlie 
connection  of  this  mine  with  Uie  emis- 
sary of  the  lake  of  Albano  has  already 
been  adverted  to  at  p.  502,  and  need 
not  be  again  repeated.  On  the  MI 
of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site  was  long 
deserted  and  apparently  forgotten  until 
the  time  of  Caesar,  when  an  Inaperijil 
municipium  arose  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the  aacieiit 
wails.  Propettius  tells  us  that  the  an- 
cient area  was  converted  into 
in  his  day : 

**  Nunc  intra  utm»  pastoris  buechia  lentt 
Cautat,  et  in  vettris  ossibua  arva  dm- 
tunt."  £teg.  iv.  11. 

In  the  age  of  Hadrian,  Floras  says, 
'^  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii  ? 
What  ruins,  what  vestiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  for  the  fidth  of  oat 
annals  to  make  us  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Veii  ;''  a  remarkable  passage^  as  the 
Roman  municipium  was  then  fiou- 
rishing  within  a  short  distance  c^  the 
Etruscan  walls  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  situation  of  the  ruins,  so  near  the 
Roman  road,  was  not  likely  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  barons  in  their  system 
of  predatory  warfare.  The  eoclesiastical 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  tell  us  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  a  castle 
existed  on  the  isolated  rock  which  we 
consider  to  have  formed  the  fortress  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  derived  from  its 
position  the  name  of  Isola,  being  called 
m  the  documents  of  the  tenth  century 
the  Isola  di  Ponte  Veneno,  and  in 
more  recent  times  the  Isola  Famese. 
This  tower  was  evidently  a  position  ef 
some  strength,  as  the  hostages  sent  by 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope  Paschal 
II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  was  held  by 
the  Orsini,  and  in  1485  was  captured 
by  Pfospero  Colonna.  In  the  contests 
of  Alexander  VI.  with  the  Orsini,  Isda 
was  besieged  by  Casar  Borgia,  and 
captured  after  twelve  days'  siege,  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  casde  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchies 
of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  and  to  have 
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deriTed  fironi  their  pommon  \\vt  titlt  of 
Farnete.  In  tbe  •eventeenth  century  it 
patsed  to  the  Camera  Apottolica,  and 
wa»  fold  in  1830  to  the  Dacheas  of 
ChaUaii,  at  whoM  death  it  came  into 
te  poMaNion  of  the  Roepiglion  family, 
who  ave  its  present  propneton. 

Although  Nardim  and  Holstenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veil  at  the  Iwla 
Famese,  Sir  William  Cell  waa  the  first 
antiquary  who  gave  a  map  of  Veii,  and 
published  an  Italian  account  of  the 
£»cality  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ar- 
chsBological  Institute.  He  examined 
and  traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout 
tiieir  entire  course :  he  ascertained  that 
their  circuit  was  not  less  than  four  miles, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  account  of 
Dionysius,  quoted  above,  describing  the 
city  as  being  as  large  as  Athens,  was 
not  exaggerated,  llie  masses  of  wall 
thus  discovered,  concealed  among  tufts 
of  brushwood  and  by  accumulations  of 
soil,  are  composed  of  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  tufa,  some  of  which,  particu- 
larly on  the  northern  and  eastern  flanks, 
are  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  in  length. 
Sir  W.  Gell  considered  that  a  mass  of 
took  at  the  south-east  point,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Crem^a  with  the  Fosso  de* 
due  Fossi  or  tbe  Fosso  dell'  Isola,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  d^Armiy  was 
the  ancient  citadel,  and  that  Isola  was 
beyond  the  walls.  Professor  Nibby 
thought  that  Isola  was  too  commanding 
and  too  important  an  elevation  to  be 
aUow^  to  remain  without  the  walls  by 
a  people  so  warlike  as  the  Etruscans, 
and  consequently  regarded  it  as  the 
ancient  Arx,  on  which  stood  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Juno,  into  which  tbe 
mine  of  Camillus  penetrated.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  as  the  position  at  that  time 
must  have  been  impregnable,  when  it 
was  approachable  only  on  one  side. 
The  Piasza  d'Armi  may  have  been 
a  second  Arz,  and  the  modem  name 
has  perhaps  preserved  a  record  of  the 
fact  In  the  flanks  of  Isola  are  nume- 
rous sepulchral  chambers,  but  in  neither 
of  the  two  rocks  has  any  trace  of  the 
mine  of  Camillus  been  discovered.  Tbe 
lite  of  Veii,  aa  we  have  stated  above. 


lies  between  two  streams.  The  first 
of  these,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
valley  below  Isola,  is  the  Fosso  di  For« 
mello,  the  ancient  Cremera,  well-known 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Veii  with 
the  Fabii :  it  rises  under  the  Monte  del 
Sorbo  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  and 
is  still  connected  with  the  emissary  by 
which  it  discharged  its  waters  Tl4 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on  tbe 
left  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  modem  road  near  the  Osteria  del 
Fosso,  12  miles  from  Rome :  near  Veii 
it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine  cascade 
over  a  rock  80  feet  high,  and  then 
proceeds  along  a  deep  channel,  sepa- 
rating Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii :  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola  it 
receives  two  small  torrents,  called  tbe 
Pino  and  the  Storta,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de*  due  Fossi  :  it 
unites  with  the  Cremera  below  the 
Piazsa  d' Armi.  These  two  streams  very 
clearly  define  the  outline  of  the  ancient 
city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  and  point  out  tbe 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still  be 
recognised.  Beginning  with  the  road 
from  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  we  find  the 
west  gate  of  the  city  near  the  Ponte 
dell'  Isola,  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single 
arch  :  this  gate  is  supposed  by  the 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  and  they 
call  it  from  that  circumstance  the  Porta 
flfe*  StUt  Pagi.  Near  the  Fosso  delF 
Isola,  is  a  gate  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  walls  which  united 
the  town  with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  called  the  Porta  deW  Arct, 
East  of  Isola,  on  the  plain  below  tbe 
rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso  del 
Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Porta  Campana.  Beyond,  on  the 
south-east,  are  the  ruins  of  a  gate  in  the 
direction  of  Fidens,  called  the  Porta 
Fidmtate.  Beyond  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Cremera, 
we  may  trace  the  gates  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  circuit  of  the  city :  the 
fint  is  the  Porta  di  Pietra  Ptrtusa,  in 
the  direction  of  Vaccareccia  and  the 
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Piatra  PertuM,  a  reiiuurkabl«  cattiBg 
by  which  the  road  from  Veii  joined 
ti»e  Ftanainian  Way :  on  the  road  outside 
tfaii  gate  if  a  large  tumului.  At  the 
Dotth-east  angle  of  the  walU  is  the 
Porta  ddU  Art  Mhsu  s  all  the  internal 
forti6cations  of  this  gate,  forming  a  kind 
of  piana,  have  been  preserved,  tMcjther 
with  the  remains  ot  a  massive  bridge 
composed  of  quadrangular  blocks  of 
tufa :  two  roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to 
Pietra  Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte 
Musino,  a  remarkable  conical  hill  east- 
ward of  Baccano,  whose  summit, 
clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutice, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Between  this  and  the  next  gate,  are  some 
remarkable  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  enormous  blocks 
0f  tufa,  many  of  which  are  ten  feet 
long  and  five  feet  high :  the  walls  rest 
on  a  triple  course  of  bricks  each  about  a 
yard  in  length,  a  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction which  we  believe  has  not  been 
observed  in  any  other  Etruscan  city. 
The  next  gate  is  the  Porta  Capenate, 
a  double  gate  flanked  by  a  tower,  close 
to  the  Ponte  Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated 
artificially  in  the  tufa,  70  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad,  and  15  feet  high:  it  is 
covered  with  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  of  the  locali^.  This  gate  was 
without  doubt  the  principal  entrance  to 
Veii,  and  that  by  which  the  roads  from 
Capena,  Falerii,  Nepe,  &c.  passed  into 
die  city.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  of  imperial  times  and  a  warm 
mineral  spring.  The  tumuli  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ponte  Sodo  have 
been  explored  by  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
who  discovered  in  them  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  gold  ornaments  in  his 
collection.  The  gate  is  still  used  for 
the  passage  of  the  modem  road  from 
Isola  to  Formello,  Monte  Musino,  &c. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  Colombario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  ruined 
Columbarium  near  it  Farther  on  are 
some  fine  fragments  of  the  city  walls, 
resting  on  bricks  like  the  portion  already 
described.    The  last  gate  to  be  men- 


tioiied  is  the  Pmrta  Sattrmuy  a  dheit 
distance  from  the  Ponte  di  Fonndk. 
The  ancient  road  which  entered  Veii 
by  the  gate  of  Fidenss  paaaed  out  of  it 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  and  fell  into  the  Via  CStasia  near 
the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  modem 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sntri 
(p.  304),  and  probably  led  to  it.  Thii 
brings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  delV  isola, 
from  which  we  comm«iced  our  survey. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  we  have  now 
described  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  or 
five  miles.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
which  they  enclose  are  some  vestigei 
of  tombs  and  a  oolumbariuna  markbg 
the  site  of  the  Roman  xntinicipium, 
founded  by  the  emperors  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Etruscan  city,  it 
was  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  was  so  far  within  the  ancient  walls, 
that  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  their  existence.  The  Colum- 
barium is  now  the  only  representative 
of  the  Roman  settlement :  it  was  found 
entire,  the  interior  was  ornamented  with 
stucco  and  pictures,  all  of  which  are 
destroyed,  and  only  one  of  its  diree 
chambers  is  now  accessible.  Near  it 
were  found  the  two  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius,  preserved  m 
the  Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated 
statue  of  Gomaiiicus,  and  other  inte- 
resting fragmenti,  among  which  are  the 
columns  of  marmo  bigioy  now  used  to 
adora  the  Capella  del  SS.  Sacramento 
in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo. 

The  modern  village  of  Isola  is  in  a' 
state  of  complete  decay.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
appearance  of  the  population^  which 
seldom  exceeds  100  souls,  bean  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
laria during  the  hot  months.  Tlie 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancras,  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  siege  of  Csssar  Borgia: 
it  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  the  work  probably  of  that 
period.  The  village  was  formeriy  ap- 
proached only  on  one  side,  and  wai 
entered  by  agate  called  the  Portonaccio: 
it  has  now  another  gate  of  later  cod- 
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itructioD  cut  m  the  tufa  rock,  and  com- 
manding  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
cascade,  and  of  the  Rue  precipices 
which  bound  the  city  on  this  side. 

Lake  of  Bracciano. 

25  miles  from  Rome.  An  excursion 
to  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  although 
seldom  thought  of  by  the  passing  tra- 
veller, is  an  agreeable  digression  from 
the  beaten  tract.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  differs  in  every  respect  from  that 
of  the  smaller  lakes  around  Rome ;  and 
the  baronial  castles  which  still  frown 
upon  its  banks  carry  us  back  into  the 
feudal  times  more  completely  than  tmy 
other  objects  within  so  short  a  distance 
of  the  capital.  The  road  to  Bracciano 
is  very  good ;  it  branches  off  from  the 
post-road  to  Florence,  bey(md  La  Storta, 
and  then  traverses  the  ancient  Via  Clau- 
dia to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
country  is  dull  and  uninteresting  until 
we  approach  the  deserted  town  of  Ga- 
lera,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Galeria,  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill 
of  volcanic  tufa  above  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  Arrone,  the  natural  emissary  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  gave  title  to  the  counts  of 
Galera,  who  held  many  important  towns 
at  this  extremity  of  the  Campagna :  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  passed  to  the 
Orsini,  whose  armorial  bearings  are  still 
visible  on  the  gates.  Many  of  its 
houses  are  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  walls 
which  surround  the  town  are  probably 
two  centuries  older.  The  site  has  been 
deserted  for  many  generations  on  ac- 
count of  the  malaria,  and  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  position  is  exceedingly  ro- 
mantic, and  its  complete  solitude  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Beyond  Galera  the  road 
traverses  a  bare  and  dreary  district  of 
uninteresting  country,  skirting  the  bar- 
ren hills  which  form  the  southern 
margin  of  the  crater  of  the  lake.  As 
we  approach  Bracciano  we  pass  on  the 
left  hand  a  small  pestilential  lake  called 
the  Logo  Mario,  beycmd  which  the  road 
divides  into  two  branches ;  ont  leading 


direct  to  Bracciano,  the  other  to  the  Ca^ 
puccini,  from  whence  a  straight  and  very 
beEiutiful  road  a  mile  in  length  brings  us 
to  the  piazza  of  the  castle.  Near  the 
Lago  Morto  we  enjoy  the  first  view  of 
the  lake,  terminated  by  the  picturesque 
village  of  Trevignano  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  backed  by  the  forked  peak 
of  Monte  Rocca  Romana,  while  on  the 
extreme  right  we  see  the  promontory 
crowned  with  the  village  of  Auguil- 
lara.  Bracciano  is  a  well-built  town 
of  about  1500  souls,  with  a  thriving 
paper  manufactory,  and  a  magnificent 
baronial  castle  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  by  the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, on  a  commanding  rocky  emi- 
nence above  the  lake.  It  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  finest  feudal  castle 
in  Italy :  it  is  defended  by  four  lofty 
towers,  machicolations,  and  battlements, 
all  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
lighted  by  large  Gothic  windows.  It  is 
built  of  black  volcanic  stone,  said  to 
have  been  taken  ftom  the  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  and  the  effect  of  its 
sombre  colour  is  increased  by  the  im- 
mense size  and  proportions  of  the  out- 
works. The  front  facing  the  lake  is 
entered  by  a  projecting  gateway  leading 
into  a  spacious  court,  resembling  in  its 
style  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  at  Rome. 
On  numerous  parts  of  the  building  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Orsini  are  still 
visible.  In  the  interior  many  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry  and 
silk  hangings  of  the  time  of  the  Orsini, 
and  the  old  family  portraits,  the  mas- 
sive chimney-pieces,  and  the  heavy  an- 
tiquated furniture,  complete  the  picture 
of  a  baronial  residence  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Orsini  appear  to  have 
been  deprived  of  the  property  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Martin  V.,  of  the  house 
of  Colomia,  in  1417,  but  they  were  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  by  that  pon- 
tiff with  the  tide  of  counts.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Colonna  with  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485,  Bracciano 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Co- 
lonna. The  castle  appears  to  have  been 
built  about  this  time,  and  Paul  IV.  in 
1564  confirmed  the  Orsini  in  their  fief, 
and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy 
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They  retained  ponenSon  of  it  antil  the 
olote  of  the  last  century,  when  they  told 
it  to  the  Odescalchi,  who  aold  it  in  tiie 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  Gio- 
vanni Torlonia,  the  banker,  for  500,000 
sctidi.  His  sou  itill  holds  the  property, 
and  derives  fkom  it  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bracciano.  The  feudal  privileges  of 
the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to  the 
government  at  the  French  invasion,  and 
are  consequently  in  (bll  force :  the  hall 
of  justice  is  still  shown  at  the  summit 
of  me  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  bis  vas- 
sals. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  real- 
ization of  baronial  times  than  the  castle 
of  Bracciano :  it  seems  made  to  be  the 
scene  of  some  story  of  romance,  and  we 
believe  that  it  was  the  first  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  expressed  his  anxiety  to  visit. 
The  town  of  Bracciano  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  borgo  vecchio  and  the 
borgo  nuovo:  the  ^d  town  includes 
the  castle  and  its  dependencies,  but 
although  situated  high  above  the  lake  it 
shares  with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspi- 
cion of  malaria.  The  Lake,  a  beautifVil 
sheet  of  water,  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, presents  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  an  extinct  crater  :  it  is  the  Lacus 
Sabatinus  of  the  Romans,  and  derived 
its  name  from  an  ancient  Etruscan  city 
of  Sabate,  which  was  supposed  by  the 
Roman  historians  to  have  been  submerged 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  An  interest- 
ing road  leads  from  Bracciano  to  the 
litfle  village  of  Orioh,  remarkable  for 
the  villa  of  the  Altieri  fkmily :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the  skirts 
of  the  great  forest  in  which  the  Acqua 
Paola  has  its  origin.  On  the  right 
hand,  between  the  road  and  the  lake,  is 
the  church  of  San  Liberato,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  Bracciano;  from 
whence  there  is  a  direct  path  above  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  traversmg  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Via  Claudia,  which 
was  extended  in  this  direction.  The 
church  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  hill 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  lake  :  it 
dates  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 


called  Fauiilypon,  built  by  Metia  the 
wife  of  Titus  Metins  Hedonins,  as  we 
may  see  from  the  inscriptioti  pfeserved 
under  the  portico.  The  pavement  is 
composed  of  ancient  fragments,  among 
which  is  an  inscribed  stone  with  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  A  road  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  leads  to  Tica- 
rello  and  Trevignano.  FioareQo,  tho 
ancient  Vicus  Anrelii^  is  distant  d 
miles  firom  Bracciano :  it  is  remartl* 
able  fbr  the  ruins  ot  an  imperial  villA 
of  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  for  the 
mineral  waters  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  ThermsB  Aureliae,  and  restored 
by  the  German  College  in  the  ponti* 
ficate  of  Clement  XII.  (1737)  under 
the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Vic  "* 
In  the  middle  ages,  as  early 
thirteenth  century,  Vicarello  i 
tified  village  belonging  to  th|  mo 
tery  of  S.  Gregorio  on  the  C«lian. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  n:^ed  in  th6 
contests  of  the  Roman  baroii  with  Ri«» 
enti,  and  in  later  times  it  liecame  iit^ 
property  of  the  German  Coll^,  who 
have  made  great  efforts  to  iNring  its  badtt 
into  repute,  in  spite  of  ijtie  suspected 
character  oi  the  climate.  About  3 
miles  IVom  Vicarello  is  Trevignano,  a 
picturesque  village  of  dOQ  souls,  situ- 
ated on  a  projecting  rock  of  lava,  and 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Triboni- 
anum,  c^  which  some  remains  »f  walls 
are  still  visible*  Trevignano  is  one  of 
the  old  feudal  possessions  of  the  Orsini 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
its  importance  was  sufficient  to  confer 
its  name  on  the  lake.  The  Oisini  were 
besieged  here  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
the  Colonna  and  by  Ceesar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  tbs  town, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  reco-> 
vered.  In  1691  it  became  the  property 
of  the  ducal  fomily  of  Grillo,  of  Genoa, 
who  held  it  until  a  few  years  back» 
when  it  passed  to  the  Tuscan  family  of 
de^  Conti  with  the  title  of  marquis.  In 
1835  the  present  pope  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  principality  in  favour  of 
Prince  Cosimo  de'  Conti,  who  has  re* 
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•tored  tb^town,  and  introduced  into  the 
property  the  Tuscan  system  of  agricul- 
ture, so  that  it  now  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  every  other  baronial  property 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  estates  of  Prince  Bor- 
gfaese  at  TVascati  (p.  490),  where  the 
dame  admirable  system  has  been  for 
some  years  in  progress.  The  church 
contains  two  pictures  of  more  interest 
than  we  might  expect  tu  find  in  so  re- 
mote  a  place:  one  represents  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  the  school  of  Raphael:  the 
other,  representing  the  Virgin,  St.  Je- 
rome, and  St.  Francis,  is  by  the  school 
of  Perugiuo.  From  Trevignano  a  steep 
and  difficult  path  leads  us  Ibrough  the 
deep  ravine  called  the  Val  d*  Inferno, 
to  the  hamlet  of  Pol&My  on  the  ridge 
which  s^arates  the  lake  of  Bracciano 
from  the  smaller  craters  of  Martignano 
and  Stracciacappe,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  crater  of  Baccano.  About  5 
miles  beyond  PoUine  we  cross  the  Ar- 
rone,  already  mentioned  as  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Btacciano ;  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  which  is  AnguiUara,  a  village 
of  700  souls,  anciently  called  Angularia 
from  the  angle  formed  by  the  lofty  in- 
sulated rock  tm  which  it  stands  above 
the  north-eastern  margin  of  the  lake.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  lake,  and  conferred  the  title  of 
count  on  that  branch  of  the  Orsini 
family  which  figures  so  Conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  3ie  period  as  the  Counts 
of  Anguillara.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowned  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  still  retains  their  ar- 
morial bearings,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  successful  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  duke  of  Calabria  in  1486,  who  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  iriege  and  retire 
with  the  lott  of  forty  men.  The  pro- 
perty passed  from  the  Orsini  to  the 
Grillo  family,  and  is  now  by  inherit- 
itnce  th6  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mondragone  and  Eboli,  their  last  re- 
presentative  in  the  direct  line.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assunta, 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  : 
it  was  rebuilt  in  bad  taste  in  1780,  and 
ii  remark&ble  only  iat  its  fine  view  over 


the  lake.  The  Villa  Mondragone  with 
its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily  situ- 
ated)  and  adds  considerably  to  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  town.  Near  it 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  neigh  bour'> 
hood  are  vestiges  of  ancient  foundations, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  antique 
marbles  and  inscriptions,  supposed  td 
mark  the  sites  of  Roman  villas.  Th6 
most  important  ruin  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  lake  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  at  the  deserted  church  of 
San  Stefano,  about  two  miles  south-west 
of  Anguillara:  it  is  of  great  extent, 
and  is  considered  by  that  industrious 
antiquary  to  bdong  to  an  ancient  villa 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Anguil- 
lara is  20  miles  from  Rome :  the  road 
is  practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls 
into  the  Via  Claudia,  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Bracciano,  at  Ibe  Osteria 
Nuova  near  Gktlera.  After  leaving  An- 
guillara, shortly  before  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  the  cross-roads  from  Cesano, 
S.  Stefano,  and  Bracciano  fall  into  this 
line,  the  view  looking  back  over  the 
lake  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  the 
kind  in  Italy. 

OSTIA,  AND  THE  CiTIES  ON  THE  CoAST 
OP  ANCIENT  LaTIUM. 

This  excursion,  though  less  performed 
by  the  passing  tntveller  than  any  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  interesting,  though 
a  journey  through  the  forest  is  not  unat- 
tended with  difficulty  and  danger. 
Artists  and  scholars  are  occasionally 
tempted  by  the  classical  associations  ^ 
the  spot  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  to 
Ostia,  and  explore  the  picturesque  but 
deserted  coast  between  it  and  Nettuno^ 
visiting  the  sites  of  Lavinium,  Ardea, 
and  Antium  on  their  way.  The  road 
from  Rome  to  Ostia  is  practicable  for 
carriages,  and  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  &tigueB  of  the  exour'- 
sion  along  the  coast  generally  go  and 
return  on  the  same  day.  Travellers 
whose  classical  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
the  picturesque  may  lead  them  to  ex- 
tend their  tour,  will  find  it  more  desir- 
able to  hire  horses  at  Rome  than  to  en- 
cumber themselves  with  a  carriage,  r 
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risk  the  &tlguflt  of  a  pedestrian  excur- 
•ion.  It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  Prince  Chigi  to  niake 
Castel  Fusano  tbe  resting-place  for  the 
first  night,  and  to  be  provided  before- 
hand with  letters  to  residents  atPratica, 
Ardea,  and  Porto  d'Anio.  Those  who 
intend  to  visit  Porto  and  Fiumicino  had 
better  do  so  on  their  way  to  Ostia :  they 
must  therefore  leave  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Portese,  and  proceed  direct  to  Fiumi- 
cino by  a  road  described  in  a  subse- 
quent page,  unless  they  take  advantage 
of  the  steamers  which  were  lately  buUt 
in  England  for  the  papal  government, 
and  now  ply  regularly  upon  the  Tiber. 
If  this  route  be  pursued,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  sleep  at  the  good  inn  of  Fiu- 
micino on  the  first  night,  and  at  dstel 
Fusano  on  the  second. 

Ostia  is  distant  16  miles  from  Rome. 
A  carriage  for  four  persons  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day  may  be  hired 
^r  fire  scudi.  The  journey  Arom  Rome 
occupies  3^  hours,  and  that  on  the  re- 
turn four  hours.  The  road  leaves  Rome 
by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and  follows  the 
Via  Ostiensis.  running  parallel  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance.  Soon  after  passing 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  we  see  the  ruins 
of  the  Ficu9  Alexandria  an  ancient  Ro- 
man village  discovered  a  few  years  since 
by  Professor  Nibby.  About  4  miles 
from  the  gate  the  ancient  Via  Lauren- 
tina,  still  used  as  the  carriage-road  to 
Becimo  and  Pratica,  branches  off  on 
the  left  hand.  At  the  distance  of  9 
miles  from  Rome,  after  passing  the  soli- 
tary otteria  of  Malafede,  we  cross  a 
small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber, 
by  an  ancient  bridge  called  the  Ponte 
della  Refolta.  The  road  gradually  de- 
scends as  we  approach  the  coast,  and 
traverses  a  district  of  melancholy  deso- 
lation, presenting  nothing  to  divert  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  except  some 
finely-preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient pavement.  As  we  draw  nearer  to 
Ostia  we  see  the  salt-marshes  which 
X.ivy  mentions  as  existing  in  the  time 
of  A.ncus  Martins.  The  road  crosses 
their  n<»thera  extremity  by  an  ancient 
bridge,  and  immediately  afterwards  we 


reach  the  modem  village  of  Ostia.  Of 
all  the  towns  in  the  comtomi  of  Rome_ 
this  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy. 
The  popolmtion  by  the  official  Raccolta 
of  1835  comprises  only  fifty  souls ;  and 
during  the  summer  heats,  when  the 
neighbouring  coast  is  aeyet^jj 
witib  malaria,  this  small  I 
further  reduced  by  the 
those  who  are  able  to 
The  destruction  of  ancient  i 
Saracens  in  the  fifth  cttitur 
complete  that  no  attempt 
made  to  restore  it,  and  the  n 
hood  appears  to  have  been 
until  A.  D.  830,  when  the 
was  founded  by  Gregory 
tanoe  of  more  than  a  we 
ginal  city.  The  popf  si 
with  walls,  and  it  is  mettio 
ecclesiastical  document*  c 
under  the  name  of  Gn 
the  pontificate  of  Leo 
famous  for  the  defeat 
which  Raphael  has  immo 
third  Stansa  of  the  Vatic 
centuries  it  was  a  positic 
portance  in  the  warfare! 
ages,  and  the  populaa 
have  been  considerableT 
fifteenth  century,  when  I 
and  taken  by  Lieidislaus  I 
The  fortifications  were  a 
stored  by  Martin  V.,  wh 
yet  be  recognised  on  some " 
the  walls.  About  the  sam 
dinal  Estouteville,  bishop 
cese,  restored  (he  town,  and  prebaUy^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cattle^ 
which  was  built  and  fortified  by  his 
successor,  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Ro- 
vere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  uiuliano  Sangallo,  who  lived 
at  Ostia,  as  Vasari  tdls  us,  for  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castie,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modem  Ostia,  consists  of  massive  semi- 
circular towers  in  the  style  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  united  by  a  curtdn  and 
defended  by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the 
della  Rovere  family  are  still  seen  upon 
the  gate :  coins  were  struck  in  comme- 
moration of  its  erection,  and  the  cardi- 
nal   employed  Baldassare  Peruszi  to 
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decorate  the  interior  with  frescoes ;  but 
all  traces  of  his  works  have  been  de* 
stroyed  by  the  damp  and  neglect  of 
upwards  of  three  centuries.  In  1491 
the  cardinal  made  it  memorable  for  his 
gallant  defeat  of  the  French  troops, 
which  had  landed  and  occupied  it  in 
Tious  year.  He  also  built  as  an 
>nal  defence  the  Torre  Bovacci- 
er  down  the  river,  but  within 
'cuit  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
led  to  BDprove  and  strengthen  the 
after  his'  accession  to  the  papal 
The  appearance  of  the  old  for* 
»f  Ostia,  with  the  two  solitary 
which  stand  in  front  of  it,  is  ex- 
igly  picturesque,  and  is  well  known 
imerous  engravings.  Many  of  the 
houses  ptain  their  architecture 
iriod  almost  without  change. 
;.-Ostia  alter  the  death  of  Julius 
adcally  declined,  and  was  finally 
ed  in  1^12,  when  P^  V.  re-opened 
J  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  precisely  as 
|ancient  iity  was  ruined  by  the  con- 
ction  of  the  port  of  Claudius.  It 
g>w  contains  nothing  to  detain  the  tra- 
T«ller  except'#ie  castie'described  above, 
and  the  chufth  or  cathedral  of  St. 
Aurea,  rebuilllby  Cardinal  della  Ro- 
yere  from  the  i^ignsof  Baccio  PinteUi : 
it  still  retains  pis  armorial  bearings,  and 
the  trophies  4f  his  victory  over  the 
French.  The  episcopal  palace  has  been 
converted  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  the  pre- 
<flent  bisl^,  into  a  small  museum  of 
antic^uiffes,  which  contains  some  frag- 
nKPis  of  inscriptions  found  among  the 
<^mn8  of  the  ancient  city.  The  bishopric 
of  Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Papal  States :  the  church  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  while  other  accounts 
refer  its  establishment  to  the  pontificate 
of  8.  Urban  I.,  a.  d.  229,  and  regard  S, 
CIriaco  as  its  first  bishop.  From  the 
earliest  times,  as  St  Augustin  mentions, 
the  pope,  when  not  already  a  bishop  at 
his  election,  is  consecrated  by  thebisnop 
of  Ostia,  who  is  always  a  cardinal  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  Sacred  College . 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri 
by  Eugenius  III.  in  1 150,  and  is  still 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  diocese. 


The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  derived  from  the  excava- 
tions begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is  a 
mile  and  half  from  the  modem  vil- 
lage. This  celebrated  city,  according 
to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Latin 
historians,  was  founded  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius  as  the  port  of  Rome,  and  for  many 
centuries  was  the  scene  of  the  em. 
barkation  of  several  important  expedi- 
tions to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  embarkation  of  Scimo  Afri- 
canus  for  Spain,  and  that  of  Claudius 
on  his  expedition  to  Britain.  The  port, 
however,  had  even  then  become  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  increasing  deposi- 
tion of  the  Tiber  :  Claudius  had  al- 
ready begun  the  new  harbour  of  Porto 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  river ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  port  of  Ostia  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely  filled  up.  The 
fame  of  the  great  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  M^eB  Castrorum  of  Am- 
mian,  tiie  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  abundantly  scattered  on  the 
coast,  and  the  crowds  of  people  who 
frequented  its  shores  for  the  benefit  of 
sea-bathing,  sustained  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  for  some  time  afler  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  harbour;  but  the  growing 
importance  of  the  new  town  of  Porto 
gradually  led  to  its  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its 
walls  and  was  nearly  deserted.  The 
incursion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  is  the  last  event  to  be  recorded, 
and  from  that  time  Ostia,  which  once 
contained  80,000  inhabitants,  fell  into 
a  state  of  utter  ruin.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  foundations  of  buildings  of 
inferior  architecture,  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  brambles  and  thickets. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  excava- 
tions which  have  been  made  upon  the 
spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the  ruins. 
The  most  important  buildings  of  which 
any  vestiges  remain  are  a  temple  and  a 
theatre.  The  TVmp/Ss  was  built  of  brick, 
and  decorated  Mrith  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order:  the  niches  of  the  in- 
terior, and  some  remains  of  the  portico 
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vhich  fuiroaBded  tbt  ooart,  may  itill 
b«  tnoed.  Near  it  k  a  rouad  MibteRap 
noun  chainbtr  with  niches,  called  the 
Area  di  Mercurio,  which  retaina  loiDe 
ancient  paiotingt  toleraUj  preserved. 
The  Tktatr*^  near  the  modem  church 
of  St.  Sebastian,  if  remarkable  as  the 
spot  on  which  maoy  eariy  Chriitians 
suffered  martyrdom  :  the  semicircular 
walls,  a  few  or  the  eeats  and  pilaeters, 
are  still  visible.  The  only  other  ruins 
which  deserve  mention  are  the  remains 
of  a  piscina,  and  some  unimportant 
foundfl^ons  of  the  city  walls.  Tbe  ex- 
cavations from  which  tiiese  ruins  derive 
their  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
discoverers  were  our  countrymen,  6a« 
vin  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  Bri> 
tish  consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  researches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young  Au* 
gustus,  ^  Ganymede  of  Phaedimusi, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  were  brought  to  light. 
In  1803  the  great  excavations  were  be- 
gun under  the  direction  of  Pius  VII., 
and  continued  for  three  successive  yean 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results :  in- 
deed there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our 
account  of  the  Vatican  colleotian  which 
does  pot  bear  record  of  the  important 
works  which  were  thus  recovered.  Not- 
withstanding these  discoveries  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  lime- 
kilns in  the  wood  of  Ostja  have  for 
centuries  been  supplied  with  ancient 
marbles.  When  Poggio  visited  Ostia 
with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  they  found 
the  people  occupied  with  burning 
an  entire  tem{de  into  Hme,  and  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  ^imate  the 
iminense  number  of  antiquities  which 
must  have  been  consumed  since  the 
period  of  their  visit*  In  1824  Signer 
Cartoni  of  Rome  undertook  a  series  of 
excavations  on  the  west  side  of  modem 
Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of  (tie  ancient 
city.  The  result  of  his  research^  was 
the  discovery  of  a  necropolis  contaming 
numerous  inscriptions  and  some  fine 
sarcophagi.  In  one  of  the  tombs  he 
fotnid  the  most  beautiful  sarcophagus 
which  has  yet  been  obtained  from  tbe 


ruins  of  Ostia  t  it  Is  of  wlnte  marble, 
covered  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting  the  visit  of  Diana  to  Bndymteii. 
The  Commiflsioneri  of  the  Fine  Arte 
immediate  y  claimed  it  for  the  Vatican ; 
but  through  the  interest  of  die  cardinal- 
bishop,  on  whose  territories  it  was  found, 
S.  Cartoni  was  permitted  t9  sstt  it  to 
Lord  Western,  and  it  is  nowin  I^Bi^^vid 
in  his  lordship's  museum  at  FeHMNil* 
The  7Wr»  A»MC0Mimi,  men^MM 
above  as  having  been  built  by  Juliu^ 
while  cardinal-bishop  of  the  diooes^  Si 
also  remaikaUe  lor  the  excavatiMp 
made  in  its  vicinity  by  Mr.  Fagan.  !■ 
1 797.  The  fine  statues  of  Fortune  and 
Antinous  in  the  Nuovo  Braodo  of  the 
Vatican,  the  thrae  Hermes  of  M( 
the  colossal  busts  of  Cf^udius 
tooinus  Kus,  the  busts  af  Lucii 
Tiberius,  and  Comraotikis,  tl 
and  the  semi-colossal  statue  _ 
in  the  same  museum,  were  tlftresulte«f 
these  researches,  which  dtt  honour 
tbe  skill  and  enterprise  of  S^  oou 
man .  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
Torre  Bovacciana  commands  thacow«» 
of  the  left  branch  of  the  'Qbes-  by  whibh 
iEneas  is  made  to  app^ch  after  his 
flight  from  Troy.  The  view  is  so  re- 
markable that  the  olassifld  tourist  will 
not  fail  to  ascend  lor  %»  purpose  of 
comparing  it  with  the  wdl-known  de- 
scription of  Virgil,  which  still  aj^lies  to 
the  locality  in  all  re^iecte  but  the 
woods,  which  have  entirely  diMpeared 
from  Uie  river*  banks : 
"  Jamque  rubescebat  radila  mare,  et  setbAia. 
abalto 
Aunna  in  roseis  f  ulgebat  lute*  bigis : 
Quum  venti   posuere,  onmisque  repente 

resedit 
FlaloB,  et  in  leote  Ittotaalttr  mannote  tonan. 
A^u9  kk  4Sqmb  ingeotem  ex  nquore  lucum  ■ 
Prospicit.    Banc  inter  flavio  Tiberinuf 

ameeno, 
Vorticibas  rapidis.  et  mxAXk  flavos  areni 
la  mare  proarompit:  variflB  eircomque  so- 
praqoe^ 


urM| 
intimr 


Asioets  ripU  volu<»res  et  flomiuis  alveo 
JStbera  muLcebant  cantu  lucoque  ToUibant. 
Fleotere  iter  soeiis,  terreque  advertere  pio* 

ras 
Ijnperat  et  1«bIus  flavio  sjpuscedit  opaoQ." 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  di^tujte  of  woody  the  pine  forest  of 
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Castel  FiuAoo  ifvisiblf  ttom  t)m  tower, 
^nd  add*  gready  tothe  nictures^ue  cba- 
zacter  of  tibe  shores  south  of  Ostia.  We 
shall  notice  this  casino  in  a  subsequent 
page,  when  we  describe  the  excursion 
to  Pratica,  &c. ;  but  if  the  traveller  does 
XkQt  intend  to  pfplong  his  escorsion  in 
that  direction,  we  may  at  once  state  that 
be  ought  on  no  account  to  leave  Ostia 
without  visiting  Castel  Fusano,  and  that 
vany  persons  consider  it  the  most  inte< 
zesting  object  in  the  excursion. 

Between  modem  Ostia  and  the  Torre 
Bovacciana  the  Tiber  makcn  a  bend  at 
the  southeastern  angle  of  the  Isola 
Sacra:  in  this  hay  many  antiquaries 
have  fixed  the  position  of  the  ancient 
niMulstead,  while  others  with  more  pre- 
jlrtiility  have  recognised  it  in  the  semi- 
4|KiulAr  bank  of  sand  close  to  Torre 
lft>vacciaiia.  7his  latter  locality  agrees 
more  accurately  with  the  account  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  which  is  now  no  less  than  three 
miles  distant  from  the  modem  village. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition 
that  the  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  com- 
manded by  a  consul  while  it  was  sta* 
tioned  in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  bad 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  locality 
-would  assume.  This  exploit  of  the 
comairs,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of 
Pompey  against  Cilicia,  is  well  known 
to  scholars  by  the  indignant  denuncia- 
tian  of  Cicero  in  his  oration  ''pro  Lege 
Manilla:*' — Namquid  ego  0$tUnte  in- 
OQmmo4^tm  cUqm  Ufam  wmn  atque  ign9' 
miniam  reqn^/ica  qmerar,  quum  prope 
in9p€ctcmtibu9  vobis  elatsi*  eq,  cut  conml 
populi  Rmtam  prtepo$ituB  mei,  a  prm* 
dombut  capta  atque  opprttta  est.  About 
a  mile  below  Torre  Bovacciana,  and 
midway  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  another  tower  called  the  Tor  di 
San  Michele,  an  octagonajl  structure 
boilt  in  1569  by  Pius  Y,  according  to 
an  inscription  over  the  entrance  door. 
It  is  frequently  attributed  to  Michael 
Angeloy  but  the  date  given  by  this  in* 
aorijition  9u^ieptly  proves  that  it  is 
considerably  later  than  hi^  time. 

Near  the  T^ne  Bovacciana  is  a  ferry 


to  the  Itola  Sacroj  a  sandy  and  desolate 
tract,  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Tiber.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
insulated  when  Tri^an  constmcted  the 
canal  of  Porto  :  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  classical  authorities,  and  the  Tern- 
pie  of  Apollo,  from  which  Volpi  ima- 
gined that  it  derived  the  name  of  Insula 
Sacra,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  fancy 
of  that  antiquary  and  his  followers.  It 
is  noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  ano- 
nymous geographer  of  the  fifth  century 
under  the  name  of  "  Libanus  Almae  Ve- 
neris,'* and  is  described  as  abounding 
in  summer  with  fresh  pastures,  and  co- 
vered in  the  spring  with  roses  and 
fiowers.  Procopius  is  the  first  writer 
who  calls  it  Sacra  ;  and  Professor  Nibby 
supposes  ihat  the  epithet  was  derived 
either  ham  the  donation  of  the  district 
to  the  church  of  Ostia  by  Constantino, 
or  from  the  church  and  tomb  of  S.  Ip. 
polito,  bishop  of  Porto,  whose  tower  is 
still  standing.  Crossing  the  island  we 
arrive  at  the  right  braiush  of  the  Tiber, 
and  cross  by  a  ferry  to  Fiumicino  and 
Po?to. 

Fiumicino  and  Porto. 
By  the  direct  road  from  Rome  Fiu- 
micino is  rather  more  than  17  miles  from 
the  Porta  Portese.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
or  western  branch  of  the  Tiber,  an  arti- 
ficial cutting  supposed  to  hav^e  been 
CM'iginally  fofined  by  Trajau  us  4  cmiul 
for  his  new  colony  of  Fartu,  and  now 
the  principal  channel  uf  coDrimujJi cation 
between  tne  capital  and  I  be  sea.  7'be 
road  leaves  Home  hy  the  l^orta  Porteae, 
and  for  about  a  mile  mid  li;i]f  traverser 
the  ancient  \"m  Poiineiisis,  when  it 
branches  off  to  the  rigbt^  and  pT(M:£eds 
in  a  direct  liue  uvejr  the  hllU  uf  S.  An- 
tonio and  Capo  di  Ferro  tu  Poule  Gn- 
lera,  where  it  crosses  the  Acqua  Soua, 
noticed  in  the  journey  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia  to  Rome.  A  long  uninteresting 
tract  of  flat  sandy  country,  five  miles  in 
length,  brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  Porto^ 
the  ancient  Portus  Trajanus,  foxinded 
by  Claudius  and  enlarged  by  Trajan  as 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Rome.  The 
b^siu  constxucted  by  Claudius  was  cir- 
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cular,  and  Ibnned  tiie  outer  harbour ; 
the  larger  basin  of  Tn^  was  hexa- 
gonaL  For  manj  ceDtoriet  Ait  re- 
markable undertaking  hat  been  the 
admiration  of  engineer!  and  men  of 
•cieuce.  Pius  II.  and  Sixtus  IT.  were 
so  much  im|ire8sed  with  its  magnifi- 
cence and  solidity,  that  thej  were  anxi- 
ous to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  purpose. 
Biondo  and  Maffei  described  it  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  Pirro  Li- 
gorio  published  a  plan  of  the  ruins  as 
Siey  were  visible  in  his  day.  The  moles 
formed  for  the  external  defence  of  the 
harbour  are  still  traceable,  and  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Pharos  constructed  by 
Claudius  on  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
which  brought  his  two  obelisks  from 
Egypt,  is  also  pointed  out ;  but  without 
the  assistance  of  a  ground-plan  no  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  would  be  mtell^ble, 
and  even  then  much  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture.  The  hexagonsd 
basin  of  Trajan,  called  by  the  country < 
people  //  TYajanOf  communicates  with 
that  of  Claudius  by  a  canal :  it  is  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference !  Volpi  describes  some  of  the 
mooring-posts,  with  their  numbers,  as 
still  entire  in  his  time.  In  different 
]iarts  of  the  basin  are  the  remains  of 
enormous  magazines,  and  numerous 
slips  for  building  and  repairing  vessels; 
and  we  know  no  spot  where  extensive 
excavations  would  be  productive  of 
more  valuable  information  regarding 
the  naval  establishments  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Porto 
are  so  irregular  and  encumbered,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  in  detail :  the  outline  of  the 
city,  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tem- 
ple, and  some  other  unimportant  ruins 
are  traceable,  but  they  present  no  ob- 
jects of  striking  interest.  Under  the 
lower  empire  Porto  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable consequence :  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  became  remarkable  for  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ippolito,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  S.  Calixtus  I.  The  city  was 
enlarged  by  Constantine,  and  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  important 
position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 


on  account  €i^  the  supplies  of  grain 
which  were  landed  there  Irom  various 
liarts  of  the  Meditenranean.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  captured  several  times  dur-> 
ing  the  Gothic  war :  in  408  it  was  taken 
by  Alaric;  in  455,  by  Genseric;  in 
537,  by  Vitiges ;  in  545,by  Totila;  in 
the  same  year  it  was  taken  by  BdUsa* 
rius ;  in  548  it  was  recaptured  by  To- 
tila,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  to  dl* 
Greek  emperors.  In  the  ninth  centurj^ 
it  was  seized  by  Ae  Saracens,  who  re* 
tained  it  only  for  a  few  years,  when  the 
site  was  finally  abandoned. 

FiuMiciNO  is  about  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  the  ruins.  The  road  passes  by 
the  Vescovato,  or  castellated  mansion 
which  served  as  the  rendence  of  ^ 
bbhops  of  Porto,  and  on  which  we  sl^ 
see  the  arms  of  Alexander  VJU»  «te 
restored  and  strengthened  it.  Hie  nair»> 
gation  of  the  right  branch  of  Ae  Tiber 
was  reK>pened  in  1612  by  Paad  V.,  and 
as  one  of  the  immediate  coisequences 
of  that  measure  a  small  village  gra- 
dually formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  took  the  name  Fiumicino 
from  the  new  channel,  which  was  so 
called  by  the  navigators  of  the  Tiber. 
In  1825  a  line  of  convenient  houses  and 
a  good  inn  were  erected  here  by  the 
treasure -general  Cristaldi,  and  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  make  it  the  object  of 
a  day's  excursion,  dining  at  the  inn  and 
returning  to  Rome  in  the  evemng.  The 
landlord  relates  with  pleasure  the  sump- 
tuous dinner  provided  there  for  the 
Grand-Duchess  Helena,  when  she  vi- 
sited Ostia  a  few  years  since:  it  is 
said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  it 
was  the  only  agreeable  part  of  her  expe- 
dition. The  entrance  to  the  channel  of 
Fiumicino  is  very  narrow  and  occasion- 
ally difficult :  the  current  of  the  river, 
though  deep,  is  extremely  rapid,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  ^ 
banks  by  piles  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  navigation  of  the  stream 
was  formerly  a  work  of  great  labour, 
but  the  employment  of  steam-vessels 
has  lately  removed  many  of  these  im- 
pediments, and  vessels  are  now  regu- 
larly towed  up  the  river  to  the  Hipa 
Grande.  The  tower  of  Fiumicino,  buik 
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by  Al«xaoder  YI.,  is  a  large  iquarel 
ftmcture  five  stories  high,  and  stir-' 
mounted  by  a  beacon  to  point  oot  the  | 
narrow  entrance  of  the  riyer.  \ 

Castel  Fusano. 
An  agreeable  walk  of  2  miles  brings 
us  from  Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  the  old 
castellated  casino  belonging  to  the 
Chigi  family.  It  is  prettily  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  pine  plantation,  not 
80  venerable  as  the  rineta  of  Ravenna, 
but  bearing  a  great  similarity  to  that 
classical  forest  The  casino  was  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Mar- 
quis Sacchetti,  who  was  then  proprietor 
of  the  district,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  the  fortified  coun- 
try villas  of  tnat  period.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the 
pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the  angles 
fortified  with  loopholes,  and  the  stair- 
case in  the  interior  is  little  better  than 
a  ladder  by  which  only  one  person  can 
ascend  at  a  time.  On  the  summit  of 
the  central  tower  are  two  stone  figures 
of  sentinels,  placed  there  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protection. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  the 
apartments  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings, and  fitted  up  in  the  usual  style  of 
the  Roman  palaces.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury the  property  was  sold  by  the  Mar- 
quis Sacchetti  to  the  Chigi  family,  who 
improved  the  pine  plantations  and  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
casino.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  fine 
avenue  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
sea-shore,  opeiwd  by  Prince  Sigismondo 
Chigi,  and  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava  taken  from  the  ancient 
Via  Severiana.  The  same  prince,  who 
was  well  known  for  his  literary  tastes, 
placed  in  this  avenue  eight  terminal 
cippi  to  mark  the  distance  of  eight 
stadia,  or  an  ancient  Roman  mile.  The 
casino  is  interesting  to  the  scholar  as 
marking  the  site  of  Pliny's  Laurentiiie 
villa,  which  he  describes  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Some  remains  of  founda- 
tions are  still  visible,  and  some  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  limits  of  Laurentum 
and  Ostia  are  preserved  in  the  cottage 
of  the  guardiano,  and  in  different  parts 


of  tiie  casino.  The  rosemary,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
still  grows  abundantly  on  the  coast. 
The  proper  season  for  enjoying  a  resid- 
ence at  Castel  Fusano  is  the  spring ;  in 
summer  it  swarms  with  mosquitoes, 
and  is  not  free  firom  the  suspicion  of 
malaria. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore  we  enter 
I  the  Laurentine  forest,  which  skirts  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost 
'  uninterrupted  line  for  nearly  sixty  miles. 
'  It  spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with 
buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  occasionally 
with  wolves.     As  we  draw   near  Tor 
j  Patemo  it  is  filled  with  gigantic  groves 
of  the  stone-pine,  the  ilex,  the  wild 
j  olive,  &c.,and  is  utterly  deserted  except 
by  the  professed  hunter  or  a  few  char- 
coal-burners, whose  fires  are  now  and 
then  seen  among  the  dense  thickets  of 
the  forest : 


"  Bis  senos  pepigere  dies,  et,  ]^aoe  seqaestra. 
Per  Bylyas  Teucri  mixtique  impane  Latiai, 
Erravere  jugis.    Ferro  sonat  icta  bipenni 
FraxiDus ;  evertant  actas  ad  tidera  pinus ; 
Robora,  nee  cuneis  et  olentem   sciadere 

cedrum. 
Nee  plaufttris  oessant  vectare  gementibns 

omos."       .  JEn.  xi.  133. 

Tor  Patbrno  (Laurentum), 
about  7  miles  from  Castel  Fusano, 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  an  Imperial  villa,  and  now  inhabited 
by  a  few  sickly  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  coast-guard.  The  Italian  antiquaries 
for  many  generations  have  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  the  famous  city 
of  Laurentum,  the  most  ancient  capitfid 
of  Latium,  founded  eighty  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  celebrated  by 
Virgil  as  the  residence  of  Father  Latinus 
at  the  arrival  of  ^neas  on  the  shores  of 
Italy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Laurentum  must  have  stood  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Tor  Paterno ;  but  the  flatness  of 
the  ground  and  its  poximity  to  the 
sea  have  led  those  writers  who  wish  to 
apply  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  to  the 
modem  topography  of  the  coast^  to 
doubt  whether  Tor  Patemo  can  be  re- 
garded as    the  exact  locality.      The 
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*^  vasU  palufl '"  and  the  **  ardua  moenia  ** 
of  the  twelfth  JEne\d  would  doubtless 
iodicate  a  city  built  apon  an  emineneo 
OTerlooking  au  exfeotiTe  marsh;  and 
hence  Professor  Nibby,  who  examined 
every  foot  of  ground  for  miles  between 
Prattoft  and  Ostia,  pa^mptorily  rejects 
Tor  Patemo,  and  fixes  the  site  at  the 
hamlet  of  CajMcottOt  on  the  Borgtiese 
property,  about  a  mile  farther  inland. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  ruins  at  Capo- 
'  cotta,  although  the  ground  is  covered 
wiih  fragments  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
and  the  abundance  of  water  will  easily 
explain  the  possibility  of  a  large  tract 
of  marsh  having  intervened  between  it 
and  the  sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor 
Patemo  stands,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa : 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction 
there  is  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
villa  to  which  Commodus  was  sent  by 
his  physicians.  The  laurel-groves  in  its 
vicinity,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
were  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  The  old  brick 
^  tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  Alban  hills, 
was  a  place  of  some  strength  even  in 
recent  years,  and  was  .dismantled  by 
the  English  cruizers  during  the  war  of 
18M0d.  The  shores  of  Laurentum  are 
still  remarkable  for  the  frogs,  whose  an- 
cestors were  celebrated  by  Martial  as 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  coast : 
*'  An  Laareatino  tnrpes  in  Ihtore  ruias, 
£t  satiib  teuues  duoere,  credis,  acos  ?'* 
Ep.  X.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
accumulations  of  loose  sand,  leads  us 
by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina  to  Rome, 
passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Decimo« 
The  ancient  pavement  is  prfect  for 
several  miles,  but  tiie  trees  have  so  en- 
croached upon  it  in  many  places  that 
the  immense  polygonal  blocks  have 
been  displaced  by  their  roots.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  road  has 
not  been  kept  open :  the  views  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  forest  are  of  the 
grandest  character,  and  if  tiie  road  were 
practicable,  it  would  be  more  like  a 
continuous  avenue  than  any  other  road 


to  wfakh  it  can  be  compared.  Between 
Tor  Patemo  and  Decimo  we  pass  tiie 
ruined  arches  of  an  aqueduct  of  impe- 
rial times.  The  dbtance  to  Rome  by 
this  route  is  about  16  miles :  there  is 
another  but  longer  road  through  Por- 
cigliano,  which  falls  into  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Ostia  at  the  Osteria  di 
MalafSede.  Before  we  proceed  sou^- 
wsrd  it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain  a 
guide  at  Tor  Patemo,  who  may  con- 
duct the  traveller  through  the  forest  to 
PraAica,  five  miles  distant^  as  the  tracks 
of  the  ebarcoal-bumers  axe  not  always 
sufficient  to  guide  him  through  the  de- 
solate wilderness  which  lies  between 
them. 

Pbatica  (Lavinium). 
[Thete  is  a  small  locanda  here  wbtoe 
a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  very 
miserable,  and  the  travelled*  must  be 
prepared  to  put  up  vrith  the  discomlwt, 
which  is  certainly  not  greater  than  he 
might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  place.] 
Pratica  is  distant  about  18  miles  from 
Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast,  aad  5  ^m 
Ardea.  It  is  the  modem  representative 
of  the  city  of  Lavinium,  founded  by 
.£neas  in  honour  of  h«  wife  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latitms,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum,  precisely  as  Alba 
Louga  afterwards  became  their  capital 
when  Lavinium  was  too  small  for  the 
increasing  population.  It  is  situated  on 
a  strip  of  taUe-land  about  650  yards 
long  by  1 30  broad,  and  cut  ofiF  from 
the  rest  of  the  plain  by  deep  glensy  ex- 
cept at  the  point  where  it  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  natural  bridge  of  rock. 
The  modem  name  is  a  corruption  of 
civitat  Patrica,  or  Patraa,  the  names  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
documents  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. We  may  easily  recognise  in  this 
name  the  record  of  t^  Patria  Dei  Indi^ 
ffetiiy  the  title  by  which  the  Heroum 
was  dedicated  to  £neas  after  he  dis* 
appeared  ia  the  Numicns.  Some  ves- 
tiges of.  the  ancient  city  walls  may  be 
traced,  but  the  antiquities  now  v»ible 
are  very  few  and  unimportant.  Pratica 
contains  a  population  of  about  sixty 
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iouls,  of  whom  more  than  two-thirds 
are  peasants  who  come  from  distant 
parts  to  seek  occupation  in  the  fields. 
The  place  is  heavily  afflicted  with  mal- 
aria, of  whose  fatal  influence  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  ti  me* 
lancholy  proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  contains  a 
few  inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
and  valuable  as  placing  beyond  a  doubt 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its  lofty 
tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  commands  one  of  the  most 
imposing  panoramas  which  the  scholar 
or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole  coast 
from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzo,  the  Cir- 
csg^n  promontory,  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, the  group  of  the  Alban  mount, 
the  Sabine  hills  and  the  ridge  of  Monte 
Cimini,  the  cupolas  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  and  the  whole  plam  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
practicable  for  carriages  from  Pratica 
to  Rome,  distant  18  miles:  it  joins  the 
ancient  Via  Ardeatina  at  the  Solfatara, 
and  proceeds  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  Rome,  passing  the  Tre  Fontane  and 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road 
leads  across  the  country  from  the  Sol- 
fatara to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  correctly  called  the 
Rto  Torto,  identified  by  the  best  mo- 
dem antiquaries  with  the  classical  Nu- 
micus  in  which  ^neas  was  drowned. 
If  we  follow  this  torrent  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  we  shall  find  that  it  forms 
an  immense  tract  of  marsh,  well  known 
by  the  engraving  in  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  beautiful  edition  of  the 
^netd  of  Annibale  Caro.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  "  fontis  stagna  Numici;'* 
and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of  Anna 
Perenna,  mentions  the  same  fact : 

"  Cormier  hanc  eupidis  rapuisse  Namicius 
undis 
Creditur  at  stagais  occoluisse  snis." 

JiMftiii.647. 

On  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  is 
the  plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  the  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
the  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 


the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Anna  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Venus  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes.  That 
part  of  the  Campo  Jemini  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Torre  Vajanico  was  ex- 
cavated in  1794  at  the  cost  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  im- 
portant sculptures  were  brought  to  light, 
among  trhicn  was  a  statue  of  Venus  in 
Greek  marble.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  Laurentum. 

AfiDEA, 

6  miles  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name  "  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls : 

"  Locos  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  ovia,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Aidea 
nomen."  JSn.  vii.  411 . 

[There  is  a  small  wine^shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ments; but  the  best  plan  is  to  procure 
an  order  from  the  Ccsarini  family  at 
Rome,  which  will  obtain  accommoda- 
tion in  their  castle.]  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock  of  tufa,  distant 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by 
deep  natural  ravines  except  at  one 
point,  where  it  is  united  to  the  table- 
land by  a  natural  isthmus,  in  which 
three  deep  ditches  have  been  cut.  The 
rock  on  which  the  modem  village  is 
built  was  the  ancient  citadel,  the  city 
having  extended  over  a  large  tract  of 
the  plain  below,  where  some  lofty 
mounds  resembling  the  agger  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to  show 
how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The  en- 
trance-gate is  under  the  north  extremity 
of  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  to  whom  the  whole  country 
belongs,  from  the  lake  of  Nemi  to  the 
coast.  The  approach  to  the  gate  and 
the  appearance  of  the  rock  from  all 
parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, but  the  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  modem 
2a2 
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Tillage,  we  may  trace  some  highly  in- 
•tructive  iragments  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  citadel :  they  are  composed  of 
parallelograms  of  tufa,  irregularly  put 
together  without  cement,  and  are  cer- 
taiuly  to  be  classed  among  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  construction. 
Ardea.  as  the  capital  of  Turn  us,  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  wars  of  the  iGneid :  it 
is  remarkable  also  for  its  siege  fty  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum 
it  afforded  to  Camillus  during  his  exile ; 
he  defeated  the  Gauls  beneath  its 
walls,  and  was  residing  th^re  when  he 
was  elected  dictator  and  summoned  to 
return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Veii.  It  is  about  32  miles  from 
Rome :  the  road  follows  the  Via  Arde- 
atina,  which  is  still  perfect  in  many 
parts.  It  passes  the  Rio  Torto  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Procula,  and  is  joined 
by  the  cross-road  from  Pratica  at  the 
Solfatara,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Tre  Fontaiie  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Felice  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
after  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Fonte 
della  Moleta  arrive  at  a  large  tower 
called  the  Tor  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From 
this  point  we  continue  our  excursion  in 
a  line  with  the  coast,  and  enter  the 
country  of  the  Volsci.  The  road  lies 
through  dense  but  picturesque  forests  of 
oak  and  ilex,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  cork-trees  and  myrtles.  The  sea 
in  brieht  weather  exhibits  the  most 
beautiml  effects  of  colour,  sometimes 
appearing  of  a  deep  ultramarine,  and 
at  others,  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
assuming  a  tint  of  brilliant  green  which 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Porto  d'Anzo  (Antium), 

16  miles  from  Ardea,  the  representative 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  Imperial  Rome. 
[There  is  a  small  inn  where  travellers 
may  find  tolerable  accommodation.] 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
•  was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
sius  by  the  epithet  "most  splendid." 


It  is  more  interesting  to  the  traveller  as 
the  ^t  where  Coriolanns,  **  a  name  un- 
musical to  the  VoUcians*  ears,'*  stood  in 
the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try  men : 

"  A  goodly  dty  is  this  Antium :  CHy, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widowa ;  many  an  heir 
or  theae  fair  edifioea  'fore  my  wan 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know 

me  not. 
Leat  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys 

with  stonMS 
In  puny  battle  alay  me.** 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus and  C.  Mieuius  Nepoe,  B.C.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were  sus- 
pended in  the  Forum.  After  this  period 
it  remained  comparatively  depopulated 
for  four  centuries,  although  the  climate 
and  scenery  still  attracted  the  Romans 
to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero  bad  a 
villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at  As- 
tura,  lower  down  the  coast,  which  be 
describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus.  The 
city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  who 
restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  its 
ancient  grandeiur :  he  adorned  it  with 
magnificent  temples,  and  induced  many 
of  the  rich  patricians  to  build  villas  on 
its  shores.  The  two  moles  constructed 
by  Nero  still  remain,  a  fine  example  of 
imperial  architecture.  They  are  about 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  tufa  united  by  pozzolana ;  and 
stand,  like  all  the  ancient  moles  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  upon  arches. 
One  of  them  is  2700  feet  in  length,  the 
other  1600 :  they  inclosed  an  immense 
basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  length  of 
the  largest  mole.  A  pharos  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new  port 
from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi,  who  added 
a  short  pier  at  right  angles  with  the  east- 
ern mole,  and  filled  up  the  open  arches 
of  the  Roman  construction.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  Uie 
rapid  deposition  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
both  ports  are  now  useless  except  for 
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yessels  of  small  tonnage.  Beyond  this 
we  see  beneath  the  Villa  Borghese  the 
remains  of  the  PamAlian  mole,  con- 
structed some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  woald  present  the  deposi- 
tions ;  but  it  has  only  added  to  the  evil, 
and  the  magnificent  harbour  is  now 
completely  ruined.  The  old  tower  and 
fortifications  were  dismantled  by  the 
English  cruizers  during  their  operations 
on  the  coast  in  the  war  of  1813.  Porto 
d'Anzo  was  an  important  station  inter- 
mediate between  Gaeta  and  Leghorn, 
and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  de- 
stroy it  in  order  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  the  small  craft  of  the  enemy. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Antium  have 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  some 
high  mounds  seen  on  entering  the  town 
probably  conceal  interesting  fragments 
which  may  still  be  brought  to  light. 
The  only  ruins  of  the  Volscian  city 
now  visible  are  some  remains  of  the 
walls,  in  the  quarter  called  the  V ignac- 
cie:  they  are  built  of  quadrilateral 
masses  irregularly  put  together,  but  not 
of  very  large  size.  They  are  interesting 
as  showing  that  the  Volscian  city  stood 
on  the  rocky  eminence  above  the  shore, 
while  the  to¥m  which  arose  under  the 
Roman  emperors  was  situated  Vn  the 
sea-side.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  on  the  right  hand,  we  have  a  fine 
ruin  of  imperial  construction,  supposed 
to  be  the  villa  of  Nero :  it  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  modem  barracks. 
It  consists  of  several  rooms  and  baths, 
which  still  retain  their  mosaic  pave- 
ment and  their  painted  walls.  The 
villa  appears  to  have  been  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  its  chief  interest  is  derived 
from  the  large  number  of  works  of  art 
which  have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere  was  found  here 
in  the  time  of  Julius  II. ;  the  Borghese 
Gladiator  was  discovered  about  a  cen- 
tury later ;  and  our  account  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  shows  how  many 
valuable  sculptures  have  been  subse- 
quently disinterred.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
.^Bsculapius,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Sacred  Serpent 
irom  Epidaurus  to  Rome ;  nor  of  the 


more  famous  shrine  of  Equestrian  For 
tune,  which  Horace  has  commemorated 
in  the  beautiful  ode  in  which  he  in- 
vokes the  favour  of  the  goddess  for  the 
projected  expedition  of  Augustus  into 
Britain : 

"  O  Diva  Kratam  quae  regis  Antium, 
Pnesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradii 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superhos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos." 

Od.  I.  XXXV. 

The  modern  village  and  harbour  of 
Porto  d*4nzo  belong  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, whose  villa,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Costaguti  family,  stands 
upon  the  acropolis  of  the  Volscian  city. 
The  climate  is  considered  good,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  as  a  residence. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood affords  abundant  occupation  to 
the  artist,  and  the  lofty  and  well*  wooded 
banks  which  bound  the  coast  effectually 
protect  it  from  the  north  whids.  Be- 
sides the  Villa  Borghese  the  town  con- 
tains a  villa  belonging  to  the  Mencacci 
family,  who  purchased  it  in  1820  from 
the  Corsini  for  20,000  scudi.  Don  Mi- 
guel  frequently  resides  here,  and  makes 
Porto  d'Anzo  his  head-quarters  in  his 
sporting  expeditions.  The  view  from 
the  tower  of  the  Villa  Borghese  is  ex- 
tremely fine :  on  the  left  it  commands 
the  line  of  coast  towards  Nettuno  and 
the  CircsBan  promontory;  further  in- 
land the  eye  ranges  along  the  Volscian 
mountains,  studded  with  picturesque 
villages,  among  which  may  be  recog- 
nised Norba,  Sermoneta,  and  Sezza.  On 
the  north-east  we  see  the  well-known 
localities  of  the  Alban mount:  first,  we 
recognise  Velletri,  with  the  citadel  of 
Palestriua  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the 
distance;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  Nemi ;  and  farther  on, 
Albano,  Castel  Gundolfo,  Genzano, 
Rocca  di  Papa^  and  the  other  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  tra- 
veller will  hardly  require  to  be  particu- 
larised. The  old  tower  or  castle  of 
Porto  d'Anzo,  which  the  English  dis- 
mantled in  1813,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Frangipani,  who  were 
lords  of  Astura  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
lOgle 
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tury :  it  bean  the  anns  of  Innocent  X^ 
of  the  Pamfili  family,  who  repaired  its 
outworlu  about  the  middle  of  toe  feven- 
teenth  century.  The  fortress  was  parti* 
ally  restored  by  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison 
for  criminals.  It  will  hold  200  per- 
sons: the  number  actually  con6ued 
there,  by  the  last  returns,  was  191,  none 
of  whom  were  prisoners  for  life.  Of 
this  number  63  were  condemned  for  ho- 
micides, 18  for  wounding,  and  79  for 
theft. 

Porto  d' Anzo  is  38  miles  from  Rome. 
There  are  two  roads :  one  leading  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  forest  to  Cano- 
ceto  and  Fonte  di  Papa,  and  ^eJling  into 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Albano  at 
Frattocehie;  the  other  passing  through 
Ardea,  and  already  described.  The 
direct  route  in  its  passage  through  the 
forest  Is  not  a  regular  rcMtd,  but  a  mere 
track  for  the  country  carts :  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  loose  sand  and  the 
abundance  of  mosquitoes  add  seriously 
to  the  labour  of  the  journey,  and  with- 
out a  guide  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
recognise  the  line  of  route  in  many 
places  where  it  is  crossed  and  i^vcrossed 
by  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal-burners. 

Nettuno, 

about  a  mile  south  o{  Porto  d'Anio, 
with  a  small  inn  where  travellers  will 
find  beds.  This  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  although  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  than  lOUO  souls.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Oeno,  the  ancient  port  of  Antium, 
mei^oned  by  Dionysius ;  but  on  exa- 
mining the  coast  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  necessity  which  could  induce 
the  Volscians  to  form  a  harbour  at  this 
spot,  when  their  own  promontory  at  An- 
tium must  have  afforded  more  effectual 
shelter  and  better  accommodation,  long 
before  the  Roman  mole  or  even  the 
Roman  fleet  had  an  existence.  In  fact 
there  appear  no  good  grounds  for  as* 
signing  to  the  C^o  of  Dionysius  any 
other  locality  than  that  of  the  modem 
harbour  of  Porto  d'An«o.  We  have 
already  stated  that  Antium  was  situ- 
ated on  the  high  ground  above  the  pM* 


sent  village,  and  hence  the  city  and  th^ 
port  would  naturally  be  mentioned  as 
two  distinct  objects.  The  whole  cotct 
between  Porto  d'AnjBO  and  Nettuno  is 
covered  with  ruins  of  Roman  villas. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attendoa 
at  Nettuno  is  the  fortxess  founded  by 
Alexander  VI.,  and  restraed  by  Urban 
VIII,  and  Alexander  VII.,  whose  arms 
are  conspicuous  on  its  waUs.  It  is 
greatly  dili^ridated,  and  is  only  tenanted 
by  a  few  soldiers  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  coast'guard.  The  town  with  the 
immense  territory  which  bears  its  wtom 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  wbo 
purduised  it  in  1831  from  the  Camera 
Apostolica  fur  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains  pro- 
bably of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  traveller  will  be  more  in- 
terested with  the  picturesque  coetume 
of  the  women,  which  differs  altogether 
from  that  of  the  other  villages  of  Ia- 
tium,  and  is  quite  Oriental  in  its  ebar 
racter.  The  common  tradition  tells  us 
that  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
a  Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
this  c#ut  of  Italy  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  Nettuno  was  die  birth- 
place of  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
who  was  born  in  1600 ;  and  of  Paolo 
Segneri,  called  the  *<  flower  of  Italian 
eloquence,'*  bom  in  1624. 

ASTUBA, 

7  miles  from  Nettuno.  The  road  pro- 
ceeds along  the  sea-coast^  and  is  very 
interesting.  After  leaving  Nettuno  we 
cross  a  stream  supposed  to  be  the  Li»a- 
cina  of  Livy :  beyond  it  we  cross  a 
branch  of  the  same  torsent  called  t^ 
Rio  di  8.  Rocco,  and  farther  on  the 
Foglino,  the  most  considerable  stream 
of  &is  coast,  which  is  passed  by  a  no* 
dem  bridge  of  two  aJcches.  Beyond 
this  we  see  numerous  tmo$  of  Bwumi 
villas  and  baths,  which  oontinuo  all  the 
way  to  Astura.  This  classical  village 
is  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin8au^ 
to  which  the  ancients  gaire  tm  name  «f 
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the  Iimila  Astuna*  A  lefty  tower,  ▼»!• 
hie  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  tiaods 
upon  its  highest  point,  aiid  is  built  on 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  supposed 
with  great  probability  to  be  the  TiUa  of 
Cicero.  He  describes  it  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus  as  situated  in  tbe  sea :  £if  A»c 
quitUm  hatt  anuemu^  et  in  mari  ip$Of 
qui  et  Aniio  et  Circmia  atpici  poitit. 
The  illustrious  oraitor  embarked  hesc 
when  he  fled  from  the  proscription  of 
the  triumviiate.  The  island  of  Astura 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
itroi^;hold  of  the  Frangipani  family, 
from  whom  it  passed  successiTely  to 
the  Graetani,  Conti,  Orsini,  and  Co- 
lonna.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  the  inroperty  of  the  Camera, 
and  was  sold  with  Nettuno  to  Prince 
Borghese  in  1631.  The  tower,  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century  on  the  supposed 
foundations  of  Cicero*s  villa,  includes 
within  its  walls  the  vaults  of  the  Fran- 
gipani fortress,  the  melancholy  scene  of 
an  act  of  treachery  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Astura  and  that  of  the  Frangi- 
pani infamous  in  Italian  history.  In 
1268,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Taglia- 
coszo,  the  young  Conradiu,  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  took  refuge 
at  Astura  in  order  to  secure  his  safety 
by  flight.  Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was 
then  lord  of  Astura,  seized  the  royal 
fugitive  and  •  betmyed  him  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  by  whom 
he  was  basely  executed  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Carmine  at  Naples. 

Close  to  Astura  is  the  stream  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and 
below  the  village  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  mole,  constructed,  like  tliat  of 
Antium,  upon  arches.  TVavellers  who 
intend  to  proceed  southward  will  pro- 
bably be  indisposed  to  traverse  the  long 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps,  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  the  immense  forests  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  for  a  coast-line  of  twenty-four 
miles:  they  may  therefore  embark  at 
Astura  for  Terracina,  visiting  the  Cir- 
eaau  promontory  on  th«r  way.  For  a 
descripdon  of  this  classical  headland, 
and  of  Terraciua,  see  Route  41,  in  the 
Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy. 


Excursion  to  the  Etruscan  Cities 

OP  Ci£RE,    TaRQUINH,   VuLCI,  Tu8- 
CANIA,  &C. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  contomi  of  Rome  with  a  sketch  of 
an  excursion  to  the  sites  of  those  cities 
of  ancient  Etruria  which  have  not  been 
already  noticed  in  the  preceding  rwites. 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  traveller  for  this 
excursion,  but  we  have  reserved  our  ac- 
count of  it  for  this  place,  because  it 
seldom  happens  that  travellers^  on  land- 
ing at  that  port,  and  particularly  if  they 
are  visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time,  are 
(ffepared  to  make  so  important  a  digres- 
sion from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  study  which 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  antiquities.  A  visit  to 
the  Museo  Gregoriano,  to  the  Museo 
Campana,  and  to  the  other  Etruscan 
collections  in  Rome,  will  prepare  the 
traveller  for  this  excursion  more  com- 
pletely than  any  descriptions  in  books, 
and  make  the  journey  trebly  interesting 
to  the  intelligent  tourist. 

The  traveller  who  has  explored  the 
route  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  Siena, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  will 
na  doubt  have  visited  Volterra,  one  of 
the  most  instructive  Etruscan  cities 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  central 
Italy  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
may  have  made  an  excursion  from  Vi- 
terbo  to  the  ciavem-sepulchres  of  Caste! 
d'Asso,  and  have  explored  the  sites  of 
Sutri  and  of  Veil  on  the  same  route. 
On  the  road  from  Florence  by  Perugia 
he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  Etruscan  walls  of  Cortona 
and  Areuo,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  the  ruhis  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Cast^lana. 
If  he  have  traversed  the  central  read  from 
Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by  Citt4 
della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  he  will  have 
no  doubt  examined  the  remains  of  the 
capital  of  Porsenna  at  Cbiusi.  These 
interesting  cities  aro  better  known  and 
more  accessible  than  those  we  are  about 
to  describe,  but  they  are  not  more  inte- 
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retting  or  instructive.  The  cities  which 
may  be  made  t|0  object  of  an  excursion 
from  Rome  are  Caere  and  Ptfrgot^  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia ;  and 
those  situated  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Viterbo,  v'lu  Cometo,  Mutignano, 
FtUci,  and  Tuacamia,  If  the  traveller 
have  not  visited  Viterbo,  he  may  do  so 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  exploring  Castel 
d'Asso  and  Veii  on  his  way.  As  many 
of  these  places  have  no  inns,  the  tra- 
veller should  not  fail  to  fiurnish  himself 
with  introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  who  have  zealously  la- 
boured to  illustrate  their  respective 
localities,  and  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
tend their  assistance  to  strangers.  It  is 
scarcely  less  necessary  to  carry  a  small 
stock  of  provisions,  particuliurly  if  the 
traveller  intend  to  make  any  digres- 
sions from  the  high  road.  Those  per- 
S4M1S  who  have  either  not  had  time  or 
o^qxMrtunity  to  study  the  Etruscan  col- 
lections at  Rome  will  derive  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's  *  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etru- 
ria,'  a  work  which  has  done  much  to 
call  attetitioij  to  this  interesting  district. 
It  contains  also  some  valuable  maps  and 
plates  which  add  greatly  tu  its  utility. 
The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec" 
chia  is  described  in  Route  25.  Those 
who  are  disi)osed  to  linger  by  the  way 
must  make  Civita  Vecchia  the  resting- 
place  for  the  first  night :  it  is,  however, 
ptMsible  to  proceed  from  Rome  to  Cor- 
neto  in  one  day,  without  stopping  at 
Civita  Vecchia ',  but  these  arrangements 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  traveller.  The  first  Etrus- 
can antiquities  which  occur  are  at  ilfon- 
termu,,  the  half-way  house,  where  some 
remarkable  tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by 
the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  ex- 
amined :  they  are  described  at  page  168, 
and  present  nothing  which  calls  for  a 
more  detailed  notice  than  has  there  been 
given. 

CbBVETBBI     (AgVLLA,     CiEBB),    27 

miles  from  Rome.  The  road  to  this 
classical  city  turns  off  from  the  high 
post-road  about  six  miles  beyond  Mon- 
terone,  and  is  practicable  for  lig^t  car- 


riages. There  is  no  ina  there,  and 
introductions  are  necessary  if  the  tra- 
veller intend  to  pay  more  than  a  pass-- 
ing  visit  Cerveteri  is  the  representative 
of  a  city  whose  antiquity  is  at  leaat 
thirteen  centuries  and  a  bidf  anterior  to 
our  era.  It  is  the  Agylla  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  the  Caere  of  the  Efarusams,  and  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  league,  and  as  the  capital 
of  Mezentius  when  .£neas  arrived  in 
Italy.  In  regard  to  its-ancioit  names^ 
it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  Lyco- 
phron,  and  all  the  Greek  writers  before 
the  Augustan  age,  call  it  Agylla,  and 
all  the  Latin  writers  call  it  Cssre,  ex- 
cept when  the  poets  introduce  the  more 
ancient  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
The  Agylla  of  the  Greeks  was  founded 
by  the  Pelasgi  in  conjunction  with  the 
aborigines,  if  it  were  not  previously 
founded  by  the  Siculi.  Dionysiua 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons, and  says  that  it  changed  its  name 
when  subdued  by  the  Etruscans.  Stxabo, 
however,  tells  us  (lib.  v.,  c.  ii.),  that  the 
new  name  was  derived  from  the  salutation 
X^tt^h  wi^b  which  the  Lydians  on  tb^ 
invasion  were  hailed  by  the  Pelasgi  from 
the  walls.  When  Rome  was  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  Caere  afforded  an  asylum 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
here  for  safety  with  the  perpetual  fire ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Caere,  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
antiquaries  derive  the  etymology  of  the 
word  cetremonia.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus the  town  had  lost  n^ly  all  its  im- 
portance; and  Strabo  says  that  in  his 
day  it  had  preserved  scarcely  any  ves- 
tige of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  appears, 
however,  irom  inscriptions  still  extan^ 
and  especially  from  one  of  remarkaUe 
beauty  on  Caurara  marble,  preserved  in 
the  Studj  at  Naples,  that  Caere  obtained 
great  popularity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aquas 
Caeretanae :  they  are  still  in  some  repute 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso^ 
and  are  situated  about  four  miles  west 
of  Cerveteri.    In  the  middle  ages  the 
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tewn  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  is 
ineutioiied  as  such  in  church  documents 
as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
bad  considerably  declined.  It  appears 
to  have  remained  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity until  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  when  the  new  settlement 
of  Cere  Nmvo  was  founded,  and  the 
present  name  of  Cerveteri  was  applied 
to  the  ancient  site.  At  this  time  it  be- 
longed to  the  Bonaventura  or  Venturini 
family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Or- 
sini.  It  was  sold  by  them  in  1674  to 
the  princely  family  of  Ruspoli,  in  whose 
possession  it  still  remains.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Mezeu- 
tins  led  a  thousand  men  from  it  to  the 
assistance  of  Tumus,  is  still  applicable 
to  the  locality : 

"  Hand  procul  hinc  saxo  inooUtur  fiindata 
▼etoflto 
Urbis  AsyUinae  ledes.  ubi  Lydut  quondam 
Gens  beflo  prsedara  jugis  insedit  bitruscis." 
JEn.  viii.  478. 

It  stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land 
naturally  isolated  on  all  sides,  except 
towards  the  west,  by  perpendicular 
precipices,  which  are  not  less  in 
some  places  than  fifty  feet  in  height. 
On  the  western  side,  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modern  village 
of  Cerveteri  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis:  it 
is  a  poor  village  of  750  souls,  with  a 
Gothic  gateway,  and  a  large  deserted 
palace  of  the.  Ruspoli  fomily,  on  whose 
eldest  son  it  confers  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Cerveteri.  The  town  of  ancient 
Cere  stood  on  the  table-land  beyond 
the  point  on  which  Cerveteri  is  built, 
between  Monte  Abetoiie  and  the  hill  of 
the  Necropolis.  The  Venturini  and 
Orsini  surrounded  Cerveteri  with  forti- 
fications, built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa 
taken  from  the  ancient  Pelasgic  walls, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are 
visible  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill. 
The  four  gates  may  be  traced,  with  two 
roads  leading  to  them;  one  a  paved 
road  to  Veii,  the  other  leading  to 
Pyrgos,  now  Santa  Severa,  on  the 
coast,  the  ancient  port  of  Cssre.  The 
hill  of  the  Necropolis  is  divided  from 


the  town  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Ruscello  della  Madonda  de*  Caneti, 
and  its  surface  is  excavated  into  pits 
called  the  Bandilaccia,  from  the  num- 
ber of  bandits  who  formerly  inhabited 
them.  In  1829,  tiie  attention  of  the 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  tombs 
of  this  Necropolis,  by  the  great  number 
of  curious  remains  which  were  brought 
to  light.  Among  these  were  numerous 
small  figures  of  black  earthenware  with 
four  wings,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Dea  Cupra*of  the  Etruscans.  On  the 
other  side  of  Cerveteri  is  the  celebrated 
tomb,  excavated  in  1836  by  Jdonsignore 
Reguliiii  and  General  Galassi.  it 
originally  formed  an  immense  mound, 
the  base  of  which  was  surrounded^by  a 
wall  with  sepulchral  chambers  for  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank.  The  summit  was 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  large 
lion,  and  by  excavating  from  the  top 
MonsTgnore  Regulini  discovered  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  which  has  often 
been  described  as  the  *'  tomb  of  General 
Galassi."  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
chamber,  with  a  roof  formed  of  ap- 
proaching stones  of  enormous  sise,  and 
put  together  in  the  most  subststntial 
style  of  Etruscan  architecture.  In  this 
tomb  were  found  the  bronze  bi|^,  the 
shields,  the  arrows,  the  breastplate  of 
solid  gold,  the  funeral  car  or  hearse, 
the  tripod,  &c,  which  now  form  so  in- 
teresting a  feature  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum,  and  are  described  in  our 
account  of  that  collection  at  p.  419. 
Beyond  it  is  another  tomb,  highly  in- 
teresting as  that  of  a  female  princess, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  valuable 
gold  ornaments  which  gave  celebrity  to 
Greneral  Galassi's  collection  were  dis- 
covered, together  with  some  vases  bear- 
ing  the  name  of  **  Larthia.'*  As  all 
the  treasures  of  these  tombs  have  been 
removed  to  Rome,  the  traveller  wiU  see 
nothing  but  the  remarkable  architecture 
of  the  chambers,  which  (he  constant 
accumulation  of  rubbish  is  fast  ren- 
dering inaccessible.  The  discovery  of 
the  tombs  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  an- 
tiquarian speculation,  into  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  enter  :  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  state,  that  the 
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able  antiquary  CSatuna  coosiden  that 
they  are  at  Icaat  3000  years  old,  or 
about  coeval  with  the  Trojan  war;  and 
that,  like  the  circular  tombt  at  Tar- 

Sninii,  and  the  Cucuraella  at  Vulci, 
ley  were  erected  in  honour  of  chielb 
•lain  in  war. 

Ceri  Nwooo,  a  small  baronial  village 
of  70  souls,  is  picturesqudy  situated  on 
a  hill  of  tuftu  It  was  founded,  as  we 
have  remarked  above,  in  the  thirteenth 
cmtury :  in  the  contests  of  tiie  Roman 
barons,  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Rienxi.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  Orsini  of  Anguillara,  who 
built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  families  of 
Cesi,  Borromeo,  and  Odescalcbi,  who 
sold  it  in  1833  to  the  banker  Torlonia 
for  230,000  scudi.  It  has  also  some 
tombs  in  its  vicinity,  but  they  contain 
nothing  to  call  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  site  of  Pyrgot,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsemd  of  Csere,  is  placed  by  the 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  situated  on 
the  coast,  on  the  left  of  the  high  road 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  described  at 
page  167,  under  Route  36.  The  tra- 
veller's also  referred  to  that  Route  for 
an  account  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  settlement  of  Centumcelhe, 
where  he  may  obtain  a  light  carriage 
for  the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

CORNETO  (TaRQUINII), 

12  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia.  [The 
inn  at  Cometo  is  clean,  and  affords  very 
tolerable  quarters.]  The  road  follows 
the  coast  line,  and  is  generally  in  good 
order.  It  crosses  the  Mignoue  about 
midway  between  the  two  towns,  and 
after  leaving  Taccone  di  Mezzo  on  the 
right  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line 
to  Coraeto.  On  the  coast,  on  the  left 
hand,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mig- 
none  and  the  Marta,  Torre  Clementina, 
a  small  custom-house  station  is  a  con- 
spicuous object.  The  hills  on  the  right 
of  the  road  are  filled  with  wild 
boars,  which  afford  excellent  sporting 
during  the  winter.     Cometo,  an  epis- 


copal cky  of  3800  souls,  rose  in  the 
middle  ages  frosn  the  nuns  of  the  Etrus- 
can city  of  Tarquinii,  whose  site  ia 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  Cor^ 
neto  was  made  a  city  by  Btogenias  IV. 
in  1432,  and  is  snnrounded  by  walls 
and  towers,  which  belong  probably  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  first  bi^op 
of  Tarquinii,  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  46d, 
but  aftar  the  deeith  of  the  fourth  bishop 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Cometo, 
whidi  must  therefore  have  been  a  (dace 
of  some  consequence  before  Uie  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  remarkable 
during  the  strugglesof  the  Guelpbsand 
Grhibelines  for  its  attachment  to  the 
popes,  and  was  the  place  where  Gregory 
XI.  landed  wh«i  he  brought  back  die 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  to  £Ume.  The 
city  stands  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  all  parts 
oi  the  coast  is  a  picturesque  md  im- 
posing object.  The  old  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  ninth  century,  called  S. 
Maria  di  Castello,  was  so  seriously  in- 
jured by  lightning  in  1810  that  it  is 
now  deserted :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  dome,  and  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch  formerly  eovesed  with 
mosaics :  on  each  side  of  the  door  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recording  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii,  prior 
to  the  change  of  diocese.  The  lofty 
tower  is  still  surmounted  by  one  of  th« 
four  statues  of  horses  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii  and  plai^d 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower.  The  other 
three  were  struck  down  by  lighfning 
when  the  cathedral  was  injured  in  1810. 
Many  of  the  private  houses  and  churches 
of  Cometo  are  oraam^ited  with  mar- 
bles and  columns  from  the  ancient 
city,  and  are  interesting  as  affording  a 
good  example  of  Italian  Goduc  llie 
large  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitellesohi, 
now  a  dirty  inn,  presents  some  fine  and 
characteristic  details  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Palazzo  Comunale  con* 
tains  some  frescoes  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Cometo,  among  which  is  &at 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  city  to  die 
ancient  Cory tus,  an  assumption  of  an* 
tiquity  to  which  Comtto  naa  no  kifid 
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of  pr«teQ«ion.  Among  the  private  pa- 
laces may  be  mentioaed  the  P.  Bras- 
chi,  with  its  charming  gardens,  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants;  the 
P.  Falsacappa,  containing  a  small 
Bduseam  of  antiques  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  iteighbourhood ;  and  the 
collections  of  Cav.  Maiizi,  most  of 
which  are,  we  believe,  for  sale.  One 
of  the  convents  of  nuns  contains  a 
small  chapel,  in  which  Madame  M^re, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  and  Cardinal 
Fesch,  are  buried.  The  body  of  the 
former  is  contained  in  a  plain  sarco- 
phagus of  white  marble,  without  any 
inscription ;  but  they  will  both  be  re- 
moved to  the  church  founded  by  the 
Cardinal  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  for  their  reception.  The 
site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  a  mile  alid  a 
half  from  the  modern  city.  It  occupies 
a  flat  table-land  still  called  Turchina, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipkies 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  circuit. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
formerly  two  towers  called  Civitella 
and  Castellina ;  the  latter  is  occupied 
by  a  deserted  convent.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  some 
foundations  of  walls  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  built  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry.  The  position  of  six  gates 
may  be  recognised :  from  that  on  the 
south  side  a  paved  road  leads  to  Monte 
Rozvi,  the  ancient  Necropol is.  Tarqui- 
nii was  more  intimately  connected  with 
Rome  than  any  other  city  of  ancient 
Etruria.  It  was  foimded  nearly  1200 
years  before  the  Christian  era  by  Tar- 
chon,  who  assisted  .^leas  against  Tur- 
iius.  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  son  of 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  settled  there 
about  B.C.  658,  and  introduced  many 
of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumo,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Tarquinius,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tana^il,  when 
be  migrated  to  Rome,  The  fact  is  in- 
teresting, not  only  in  reference  to  the 
emly  history  of  Rome,  but  because  the 
names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
fouqd  among  the  f^Kilehies,    A  deep 


and  Inroad  valley  separates  the  rocky 
hill  of  Turchina  from  that  of  Monte 
Rozzi,  the  ancient  Necropolis  of  Tar- 
quinii. This  hill  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  monuments  of  Etruria,  and 
is  alone  sufficient  to  repay  the  labour 
of  the  journey.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
sepulchres,  amounting  in  number  to 
many  hundreds.  A  few  years  ago  they 
were  covered  by  tumuli,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  uneven 
surface  now  presents  only  a  number  of 
open  pits  leading  to  the  sepulchres.  It 
is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etruscan 
student  has  derived  the  greater  part  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customsi,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  discoveries 
were  made  here  in  the  last  century,  by 
Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman,  rendent  at 
Rome;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin« 
cipalities  of  Canino  and  Musignaoo, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by  his 
own  most  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  has  been  Signer  Avolta, 
who  considers  that  the  Necropolis 
extended «  over  sixteen  square  miles, 
and  conjectures,  from  the  2000  tombs 
which  have  been  opened  in  recent  years* 
that  their  total  number  could  not  have 
been  less  than  two  millions.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
if  we  were  to  describe  in  detail  the  ob- 
jects which  have  been  discovered  in 
these  tombs :  most  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  great  museums  of  Europe,  or 
into  private  collections,  and  many  luive 
been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of 
the  Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even 
the  tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  the  same  succes- 
sion, so  that  the'  student  must  necessa- 
rily depend  more  upon  the  intelligence 
of  his  local  cicerone,  than  upon  any 
descriptions  in  books.  The  priucipcd 
tombs  shown  to  travellers  are  the  fol- 
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lowing,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  generally  visited: — 1.  Orotio 
verto  il  Mare,  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bets,  with  two  leopards  over  the  door, 
and  a  vaulted  roof  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber, painted  red  and  blue. — 2.  Grotta 
della  Biga,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy  wreaths:  over  the 
door  are  two  leopards  and  two  geese. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  paintings 
arranged  in  two  compartments.  On 
the  lower  one,  on  the  right  wall,  is  a 
group  of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are 
seen  the  preparations  for  a  chariot  race. 
On  the  left  wall,  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment, is  another  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  various  gymnastic 
sports.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  door, 
the  lower  division  has  a  representation 
of  the  iVineral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle ;  above,  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c., 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners. — 3.  Grotta  del  Barone^dis- 
covered  by  Baioa  Stackelberg,  in  1827 ; 
remarkable  for  some  very  interesting 
paintings  of  horses  in  various  attitudes 
and  exercises  :  over  the  door  are  a  sea- 
horse and  dolphin. — i.  Grotta  dette  in- 
$crizioni,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series  :  over  the  door  are  two  tigers ; 
on  one  side  is  a  sacrifice  (?),  a  group  of 
two  figures,  one  of  whom  is  holding  a 
fish  in  his  hand  over  a  gridiron.  On 
the  other  side,  two  persons  are  playing 
at  dice  at  a  hollow  table.  The  walU 
are  covered  with  groups  of  figures,  in- 
cluding dancers,  horsemen,  attendants 
bearing  vases,  wrestlers,  boxers,  &c, 
with  representations  of  animals,  lions, 
leopards,  stags,  dogs,  &c.  Almost  every 
figure  bears  an  inscription,  but  although 
they  are  still  legible,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. — 5.  Ca- 
mera del  Morto,  a  small  tomb,  copied 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can (p.  419),  and  remarkable  for  the 
painting  representing  a  young  girl  and 
a  lad  laying  out  the  dead  body  of  an 
old  man.  The  costumes  are  rich  and 
very  interesting,  and  the  whole  scene, 
though  perfectly  simple  in  its  character. 


is  extremely  touching.  The  other  paint- 
ings represent  the  funeral  dances,  and 
other  ceremonies. — 6.  Grotta  del  Tri- 
clinio,  a  fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
roof:  it  derives  its  name  from  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  in  which  several  male 
and  female  figures  are  seen  reclining  on 
couches  at  a  funeral  banquet.  The 
costumes  and  the  arrangement  o(  the 
tables,  &c.  form  a  valuable  illustration 
of  Etruscan  manners.  On  one  of  the 
walls  is  a  lively  representation  of  a 
dance,  in  which  the  arms  and  hands 
appear  as  if  playing  the  castanets. — 
7.  Grotta  delta  Querciola,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  ihe 
tombs  of  Tarquiuii,  although  much  in- 
jured by  damp.  The  subjects  of  the 
paintings  are  groups  of  dancers,  horse- 
menj  games,  boar-hunts,  &c  A  very 
accurate  coloured  engraving  of  them  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Gray'4  work  already  men- 
tioned.— 8.  Grotta  del  CktrdimUe,  first 
discovered  by  our  countryman,  Mr, 
Byres,  and  made  known  by  Micali  in 
1808:  this  tomb  consists  of  a  single 
chamber  of  great  size,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported on  four  square  pillars,  orna- 
mented with  medallions.  It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappear- 
ed. The  most  interestmg  groups  are 
those  on  the  frieze,  representing  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing in  a  car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  per- 
son to  judgment :  they  are  also  engraved 
in  Mrs.  Gray's  book.  The  evil  genii 
are  painted  black  with  their  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  and  with  black  buskins ; 
most  of  them  carry  hammers  in  their 
hands.  This  painting  is  extremely 
curious,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  been  seriously  damaged  in 
recent  years. — 9.  Grotta  del  Tifone,  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
three  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  ty^on, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  three  ledges,  one  over  the  other, 
on  which  eight  sarcophagi  still  remain, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  the  lids.  Two 
of  them  are  Roman  with  Latin  inscrip. 
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tions,  supposed  to  be  those  of  persons 
descended  from  the  ancient  Etruscan 
family ;  but  they  seem  to  be  mere  in- 
truders. The  Typhon  represented  here 
is  a  winged  figure,  with  folded  arms, 
the  lower  extremities  terminating  in 
serpents.  On  the  right  wall  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tar- 
qiiinii,  a  procession  of  souls  with  good 
and  evil  genii.  Mrs.  Gray  has  given  a 
representation  of  this  subject  in  her 
vrork,  but  it  has  greatly  perished  since 
her  drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius 
is  black,  with  his  head  wreathed  with 
serpents;  he  holds  an  enormous  ham- 
mer in  one  hand,  and  the  other,  which 
terminates  in  a  claw,  is  fastened  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  youth :  a  female  figure, 
still  bearing  marks  of  great  beauty, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil 
genius  with  a  serpait  twined  around  his 
bead. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  at  the 
upper,  extremity  of  the  valley,  is  an 
ancient  circular  temple,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  and  carved  with  pilasters 
and  fnezes  containing  figures  of  griffins. 

The  roads  leading  from  Cometo  to 
Ponte  deir  Abadia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toscanella,  the  ancient  Tuscania, 
are  practicable  only  for  a  very  light 
carriage;  so  that  in  this  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  foot  or  on  horseback  will  be 
much  less  impeded  than  those  who  are 
encumbered  with  a  carriage  unsuited 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Those 
who  cannot  ride  had  better  provide 
themselves  with  a  light  carnage  at 
Civita  Vecchia. 

MUSIGNANO. 

In  proceeding  from  Coraeto  to  Ponte 
deir  Abadia,  the  traveller  should  pay 
a  visit  to  this  interesting  ch&teau,  the 
property  and  favourite  residence  of 
Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  Prince 
of  Canino.  It  is  a  drive  of  about  four 
hours  from  Coraeto.  The  ch&teau  is  a 
plain  and  unpretending  building,  and 
is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  museum  of 
antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  Vulci. 
but  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  an 


estate  arranged  with  taste  and  farmed 
with  great  skill,  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  of  our 
time.  The  collection  of  antiques  difiers 
from  almost  all  the  others  which  the 
stranger  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  out  of  Rome,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian character  of  ^the  monuments  it 
contains.  Some  of  the  finest  vases  and 
bronzes  which  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  Etruria  were  formerly 
in  the  prince's  museum,  but  he  found 
it  necessary  to  sell  them,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  sought  for  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  Paris,  and  in  Munich. 
Musignano  was  purchased  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte  in  the  ])ontificate  of  Pius 
VII.  and  constitutes,  with  Canino,  the 
joint  principality  from  which  he  derives 
his  title  as  a  Roman  prince. 

Ponte  dell'  Abadia  (Vulci), 
about  three  hours^  drive  beyond  Mu- 
signano. The  castle  of  Ponte  delV 
Abadia,  a  fine  Gothic  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, fonns  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
approach.  It  is  situated  on  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  Fiora,  which  is 
st^l  spanned  by  the  magnificent  Etrus- 
can bridge  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch, 
about  115  feet  in  height,  and  is  built  of 
immense  masses  of  tufa  without  cement, 
with  ^  channel  on  one  side  of  it  to 
serve  for  the  passage  of  an  aqueduct. 
In  the  steep  valley  below  it  is  a  large 
cavern  filled  with  stalactites.  The  for- 
tress is  still  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officers,  and  is  one 
of  the  frontier-stations  on  this  side  of 
the  Papal  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ponte  dell'  Abadia  occupies  the 
site  of  ancient  Vulci,  a  city  destroyed 
by  Titus  Coruncanus  after  the  fall  of 
Tarquinii,  but  scarcely  any  remains 
are  now  visible.  The  most  beautiful 
and  elaborate  specimens  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  have  been  found  here, 
and  Micali  has  shewn  that  many  of  its 
vases  are  of  Greek  workmanship,  and 
bear  the  artists'  names,  which  are 
visible  on  the  vases  of  Nola  and  Cam- 
pania.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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ralhj,  imnedrntelj  in  front  of  the 
eastle,  if  &e  ancient  Necropolis.  A 
few  miles  inland,  towards  Toscanella, 
is  the  Tillage  of  Canino,  remarkable 
only  for  the  excavations  made  there  by 
Lacien  Buonaparte.  Farther  north, 
and  within  the  Tuscan  frontier,  near 
OrbeteUo,  is  Coso,  the  only  city  of 
Btnu^  whose  walls  are  built  in  the 
polygonal  style  which  characterises 
Pelade  architecture.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  city  of  ancient  Italy,  •and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  polygonal  con- 
structicm,  in  this  instance,  does  not 
denote  that  high  antiquity  of  which  it 
is  the  sign  in  cities  of  Pelade  ori- 
gin ;  Cosa  being  a  more  recent  Etruscan 
city  than  Cortona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii, 
and  the  other  capitals  in  which  the 
horizontal  style  is  found  in  its  greatest 
purity.  This  circumstance  has  given 
rise  to  much  conjecture,  and  some  and- 
miaries  are  disposed  to  consider  that 
Cosa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  city, 
which  the  Etruscans  snbseqnenlly  colo- 
nized. It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans  as  the  port 
of  Vulci :  in  later  times,  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  colony  planted  tl^j|re 
to  keep  the  people  of  Vulci  in  subjec- 
tion, after  the  second  memorable  over- 
throw at  fhe  lake  Vadimon.  In  order 
to  reach  Toscanella,  travellers  will  find 
it  the  best  way  to  return  to  Corneto 
on  their  way  they  may  vary  their  route 
by  visiting,  near  the  road,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  Ponte  dell'  Abadia, 
the  singular  tomb  called  the  CucmneUa, 
It  consists  of  a  mound  of  earth,  which 
has  been  opened  and  found  to  contain 
one  circular  and  one  square  tower,  the 
whole  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
massive  circle  of  masonry. 

Toscanella  (Tuscania). 

Before  the  traveller  undertakes  this 
excursion,  he  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  at  Toscanella,  for  there 
is  no  inn  of  any  kind  at  which  he  may 
calculate  on  accommodation.  The  road 
is  extremely  bad,  and  nothing  but  a 
light  carriage  of  the  country  can  ven- 


ture to  travene  it.  The  journey  ooco- 
pies  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  is 
more  easily  performed  on  horseback 
than  in  any  other  way.  Leaving 
Corneto,  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley,  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  buih.  It 
then  enters  on  a  dreary  country,  which 
offers  no  attraction  except  the  pic* 
turesque  turrets  and  battlemented 
walls  of  Toscanella,  which  burst  upon 
the  view  almost  immediately  after  we 
leave  Corneto.  A  large  chamber  in 
the  rock,  near  which  the  road  passes 
between  the  two  towns,  supplied  many 
antiquities  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  foundation  of  Tuscania  is  attri- 
buted by  some  authorities  to  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  -^neas,  but  its  early  history 
is  involved  iu  the  general  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  so  many  cities  of 
Etruria.  The  modem  name  is  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Toscanella,  from  its  com- 
manding position  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  plain,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind  h&ck 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Francesco  Sfona, 
and  sustained  many  a  siege  in  the 
eventful  struggles  of  that  period.  The 
antiquities  of  this  spot  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Signer  Cam- 
panari,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Tos- 
canella, who  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  labourer  in  the  field  of  Etruscan 
art  who  difi'used  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
England.  Signor  Campanari^s  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
treasures  discovered  in  the  recent  exca- 
vations :  a  tomb  in  his  gaarden^  built 
on  the  exact  model  of  one  he  had 
brought  to  light,  is  well  worth  a  vbit 
Opposite  the  town  is  the  hill  of  the 
Tombs,  which  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  embattled  walls  of  Toscanella, 
and  of  the  higher  hill  beyond  them 
crowned  by  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro^ 
a  very  interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Italian  Gothic,  and  attributed 
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to  the  eighth  century.  It  is  built  of 
fragmeat^  of  ancient  buildings:  the 
great  doorway  has  a  round-headed  arch 
of  singular  richness,  with  a  rose  window 
above,  and  some  very  curious  sculp- 
tures in  the  walls,  which  appear  to  be 
Etruscan.  The  interior  was  once  co- 
vered with  frescoes,  but  they  have 
nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  pillars  which  support 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on 
an  antique  altar.  From  the  nave  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  high  altar, 
below  which  is  the  crypt,  a  highly 
curious  and  instructive  fragment  of  the 
Christian  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  immense  assemblage  of  marble 
columns  seems  to  have  been  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  buildings,  of  Roman 
as  well  as  Etruscan  origin.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  ancient  Roman 
bath,  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  church  are 
two  lofty  towers  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  apparently  Etruscan. 

From  Toscanella  a  road  leads  us 
direct  to  Viterbo,  distant  about  five 
hours  drive.     On  leaving  Toscanella 


the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled  with 
ancient  tombs,  excavated  in  the  rocks 
like  those  which  occur  so  abundantly 
in  all  the  valleys  of  this  district.  From 
some  parts  of  the  road,  the  four  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Cometo,  Toscanella,  Vi- 
terbo, and  Montefiascone  are  visible  at 
the  same  time,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  panoramas  of  the  journey. 
About  half  way  between  Toscanella 
and  Viterbo,  considerably  off  the  road, 
is  Castel  d'  Asso,  whose  caveni-sepul- 
chres  are  described  at  page  201.  It 
will  perhaps  be  more  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Viterbo,  and  make 
Castel  d'  Asso  the  subject  of  a  separate 
excursion  from  that  town.  The  tra- 
veller may  advantageously  make  Vi. 
terbo  his  head-quarters  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  explore  the  many  interesting 
objects  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  may  visit 
Sutri  and  Veii,  both  of  which  have 
already  been  described.  For  an  ac- 
count of  Viterbo,  the  Fanum  Fbliumnct 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  of  the  historical 
associations  which  make  it  peculiarly 
interesting  to  an  English  traveller,  see 
Route  25. 
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Abbadia  di  Campo  Reggiano,  152 
Abbut  of  Clugny^s  cure,  194 
Abbot*!  palace  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  494 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Perugia,  225 

at  Siena.  182 

at  Ravenna,  91 

of  the  Lincei,  426 

of  St.  Luke,  461 

of  Antiquities,  at  Cortona,  212 

of  Roman  painters,  274 

at  Hadrian's  vUla,  479 

,  Philharmonic,  in  Rome,  4^ 

Acciajoli,  Niccolo,  169 

Accounts  in  Papal  States,  4 

Acid,  boracic,  works  of,  178 

Acilins  Glabrio  the  duumvir,  283 

Acqualagna  village,  131 

Acquapendente  town,  194 

Acque  Bollicante,  516 

Acquoria  stream  at  Tivoli.  483 

Adrian  I.  destroys  the  Temples  at  Rome,  271 

IV.  the  English  pop«,  199 ;  bishopric  of. 

VI.,  tomb  of,  372 

.£des  Penatium,  275,  288 
Emilia  Basilica,  274 
^sculapius,  temple  of,  280 
.£sula,  site  of,  512 
Affile,  marble  ruins  at,  514 
Affliano  mountain,  512 
AgateofMaffei.35 

ring  at  Perugia,  218 

Agger  of  Serv.  Tullius,  323 
Agonalis,  circus  of,  298 
Agostino,  works  of.  362 
Agrario  garden  at  Bologna,  35 
Agricola,  popular  style  of,  458 
Agriculture  of  Papal  States,  xU 
Agrippa,  baths  of,  304,  478 
Agrippina,  statue  of,  ^3 
Agyllaof  the  Pelasgi,  168,536 
Alabaster  manufactories,  177 

quarries.  178 

Alaric,  entrance  of.  to  Rome,  259 

Alba  Longa  city,  496 

Alban  mount,  crater  of,  512 

Albani.  paintings  by.  27,  45,  50,  56.  444, 

Palace,  437 

vilU.  468;  galleries— paintings,  468; 

statues,  469 

Albano,  pictures  by,  91, 430. 440 

towii — historical  events.  503 ;  villas- 
pine  groves— wine,  cathedral.  504 

.  Lake  of.  500 

,  plain  of,  264 

to  Rome,  502 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  108 

,  bridffe  built  by,  94 

Alberti,  GU>vanni,  the  engraver,  160 

the  architect,  discoveries  of,  507 

— ,  Cherdbino,  paintings  by,  373 


Albomoz,  Cardinal,  128 

Alcuinus.  Latin  Bible  of,  377 

Aldine  Greek  Bible,  424 

Aldines,  series  of,  227 

Aldmi,  Prof.,  legacy  of,  63 

Aldrobandini,  Nozse,  403 

villa  at  Frascati,  beautiful  situation  of, 

490 
Aldrovandi,  palace  of,  58 
Aldrovando,  MSS.  of.  35 
Alessi,  Galeasso,  the  architect,  218, 221 
Alexander  III.,  triumph  of,  188 

v..  Pontificate  of,  114 

VI.,  Pope,  102 

,  Pyramid  destroyed  by,  271 

VII.,  Pope,  20 

,  works  destroyed  by,  271 

Alezandri,  circus  of.  298 ;  ruins  of.  524 
Alexandria,  steamers  to,  119 
Alfani,  Paris,  paintings  of,  225 

.  Orazio.  works  of,  220 

Alfieri.  memorandum  of,  18 

at  the  tomb  of  Dante.  89 

Algardi,  palace  of.  60 

,  bas-reliefs  of,  358 

,  firescoes  of,  473 

Aliense,  pictures  by,  222 

Alsietina  aqueduct.  260 

Al  temps  palace.  437 

Altieri  piUace,  437 ;  villa,  503 

Alum  works  at  T0I&.  167 

Alunno,  Niccolo.  pictures  by,  229 

Alvarez,  sculptures  of,  461 

Amalasentha,  murder  of,  196 

Amazon,  grand  figure  of  an,  436 

AmerioU  City,  polygonal  walls  of,  488 

Amphitheatre  at  Terni,  238 

,  the  Flavian,  269,  294 

of  Statilius  Taurus,  297 

Gastrense,  297 

of  Domitian.  503 

at  Civita  Lavinia,  506 

Anagni  mountain,  512 

to  Palestrina,  513 

to  Pallano.  515 

Anchera,  Card.,  tomb  of,  382 

Anama^  2 ;  situation,   1 16  ;  history — ^port, 

117;   Arch  of  Tn^an — mole— harbour — 

cathedral— churches,  118  ;    palaces,  119; 

prisons— Jews — steamers,  &c. 

to  Bologna,  97 

toFoli«io.  119,121 

Andreocci.  vxe  historian,  146 
Anemo  river,  98 
Angeli,  Sta.  Marfa  degli.  229 
Angelica  Bibliotheca,  359 
Angelioo.  Beato,  works  of,  158, 373 
Angeio.  Michael,  works  of,  91, 101, 165, 

248,  358, 374 

,  statues  by,  41, 185 

,  birth-place  of,  151 

,  Mows  of,  381 
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Amgth,  Micliael,  Siitiiie  Chaprt  by,  388 

,  bmt  of.  by  himself,  439 

.  eharcMl  head  bv,  448 

.  Bant,  cuUe  of.  269, 814 

.village  of.  164,488 

Anghiari,  battle  of.  151 

Anglo-Saxon  pilgiima,  ftunons  prophecy  by, 

AngnllUiTa  Tillage,  fie2 

Animab,  Hall  of.  in  Vatican,  415 

Anio  Novtu  aqueduct,  320 

Anio  Vetui  aqueduct.  259.  380 

Anniusofyiterbo.201 

Antiooli,  village,  485 

Antinoti,  deeignB  of.  473 

Antinous,  famous  statue  of,  436,  441,  512 

Antiquities,  early  Christian,  94 

,  Museum  of,  422 

at  Bagnaeavallo,  77 

at  ChiuBi.  161 

at  Civita  Veechia,  166 

atTemi,  238 

of  Borne  dewrlbed,  29.  263.  289— 

329 

orTivoU,481 

Antium  citv,  632 

Antonelli,  §ig.,  work  of,  19 

Antonine  column,  269 

AntoDines.  the.  Urtii-place  of,  506 

Antoninus,  forum  of,  277 

AntoDious  and  Fanstina,  temple  of,  280 

Antonio  da  Ferrara.  11 

Anso.  port  of,  533 

Apennines,  scenery  of,  5,  70 

ApoUinaire.  St..  Basilica  of,  94 

ApoUinaris,  the  Circus.  299 

Apollo,  temple  of,  94 

Apollo  Belvuiere,  414 ;  of  Praxiteles,  418 

ApoUodoms,  works  of.  276 

Apothecaries  at  Rome.  251 

Appeal  courts  of  the  Roman  States,  25 

Appian  way,  267,  312 

Aqua  Marcia,  320 

Tepnla.  320 

Ferentia,  site.  495 

Appia,  319 ;  JuUa,  320 

Aquae  Tauri  of  Pliny,  167 
Aqueduct  at  Recanati,  126 

ofTw^jan,  167 

,  subterranean,  at  Siena,  189 

of  Spoleto,  237 

ofTrevi.259 

at  Rome,  260, 319 

at  Olevano,  514 

at  Decimo.  530 

ofSixtusV.,516 

—  of  Hadrian,  516 
Aquila  Nera,  155 
Aquileja,  destruction  of,  10 
Arabesques,  antique,  37,  124 

at  Loreto,  121     " 

at  Caprarolo,  203 

of  Etruria,  225 

Arbia,  valley  of  the,  193 
Arcadian  Academy.  461 
Arch  of  Augustus,  111,  223 

Sept.  Severus,  269, 274.  308 

Fabius.  275 

Constantine,  270, 301 

DolabeUa,  302 

Drnstts,  260. 302 


Arch  of  Oallienus,  302 

Janus  Quadrifirons,  269, 303 

Titus.  269, 276, 304 

at  Ancona,  117 

at  Carsoli.  155 

at  Veii,  517 

Archeological  Academy,  461 

Institute,  462 

Architectural  antiquitiee  at  Bologna,  62 
Architecture,  illnstrationsof,  xiz,  47 

,  Italian  Gothic.  47,  62 

,  early  Christian,  xxiil 

,  Pelasi?lc,xiv,509 

at  Siena,  182 

,  Etruscan,  172 

Archives  at  Siena,  188 

ofViterbo,199 

Arcivescovile  palace,  58 

Ardea  vUlage,  532 

Arexzo,  72 ;    Etruscan  remains — clinrcbes, 

207 ;  cathedral.  208 ;  palaces  —  museum, 

209  ;   eminent   natives— wine — environs, 

210 
Ariano,  Isola  d',  74 
Arians,  council  of.  105 
Ariccia,  ancient  town  of,  504 

,  modern,  605 

Ariosto,  MSS.  of,  18 ;  tomb  of,  19 

,  house  of,  t6. ;  retreat  of,  10 

on  the  house  of  D'Este,  13 

—  at  the  battle  of  Francesi,  96 

,  quotations  from,  72, 75 

Aristophanes,  codex  of.  91 

Armadj.  arabesques  of,  124 

Arms  of  Buoncampagni,  508 

Army  of  Papal  States,  ix 

Amo,  vale  of,  71 

Arpino,  fVescoes  by,  226.  490 

Arrangement,  local,  of  Rome,  474—477 

Arretium  City.  207 

Arruntius,  Lucius.  Columbarium  of,  319 

Arsenal  of  Csre,  167 ;  of  Rome,  S27 

Arsoli  village,  485 

Art,  museum  of,  176 

,  school  of.  at  Ferrara,  10 

,  school  of,  at  Bologna,  26 

Artena,  Volscian  city  of.  512 
Artists*  festival  at  Rome,  253 

studios  at  Rome.  457 

Arts,  Academy  of,  at  Raivenna,  91 

at  Siena.  182 ;  at  Perugia,  225 

,  Academy  of  One,  461 

Aruns,  tomb  of,  161 
Arvales.hymn  of  the,  516 
Arx  Albana  of  Livy,  264 
As,  Roman,  collection  of,  460 
Ascent  of  the  Genaro,  437 

to  Tivoli,  480 

Asdrubal.  defeat  of,  130 
Asinelli  Tower.  62 
Ass-drivers,  day  of  the,  69 
Assemblies  of  the  Latin  Tribes,  495 
Assisi— scenery.   229;    convent— churches, 

230 ;  relics.  231 ;  cathedral,  232  ;  fiedrs- 

manufoctories.  233 

,  sanctuary  of.  217 

Asso,  Castle  of,  202 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  mosaic  copy  of, 

124 
Astrone  river,  162 
Astura.  classical  village  of,  5» 
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Astunt  to  Terracina,635 

Aaylum  for  lunatics  at  Perugia  under  the 

non-restraint  •>st8m,  227 
Athanaeiang,  council  of,  105 
Athena,  steamen  to,  119 
Aogostus,  arch  of.  at  Fano,  111 

at  Rimini,  105 

at  Fetrugia,  223 

»  bridge  of,  at  Naxni,  241 

.  bridge  of.  at  Rimini.  105 

,  mauauleum  of,  310 

,  pillar  erected  by,  274 

,  Columbarium  of  the  slairee  of,  319 

Aurelian  way,  167 
Aurelian,  history  of.  258, 269 
Aurelio,  Fra,  works  of.  123 
Aurelius.  stutue  of.  425;  vieus,  522 
Aurora  of  Guido.  451 
Auiftrian  Fua,  when  desirable,  2 
Autograph  letters  at  Siena.  190 
Aut(^ra|>hs  of  Tasso.  424 
—  of  Petrarch,  ib. 

of  Galileo,  439 ;  of  Dante,  ib. 

of  Bellarmio.  ib 

of  Queen  Christina.  445 

Aventine  hill  at  Rome,  265 

Avenue  at  Gensauo,506 

Avolta.  Sig.,  discoveries  of,  639 

Azzo  d'Este,  commission  by.  11 

Aszurri.  Professor,  important  discoveries  by, 

273 

Babbage,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  178 

Baccano,  205,  246 

Bicchus,  Temple  of.  881, 3i35 

Baoci  Museum.  209 

Baciccio,  paintings  by,  359. 367 

Biglioui.  Atalanta.  ZS7 

Family.  217 

BagnacavaUo  town,  77 
Bagni  valley.  160 

de  Ferrate,  167 

a  Morba  at  Monte  Corboli.  179 

di  Regna,  47» 

Bajocchi.  Roman.  4 
Balbus.  theatre  of,  S92 
Baldassare's  masterpiece.  449 
Balduoci,  Giovanni,  175 
Balse  near  Volterra.  177 
Bambocci.  paintings  by.  453 
Bankers  at  Rome.  251 
Baptistery,  ancient  Lombard,  37 

at  Bologua,  38 

at  Loreto,  123 

at  Ravenna,  82 

at  Sante  Casa.  123 

at  Siena,  185 

of  St.  Peter's.  350 

Bsrbara  of  Austria,  17 
Barberini,  castle  of  the.  164 

Fountaiu,  331 

Pabice.  437 ;  at  Palestrina,  611 

Library,  Frescoes,  Gallery,  Ti- 

tisn,   Raphael,     Beatrice    Genei,     438; 

Ubrary,  Autographs.  MSS.   of   Dante, 

Vaia.  323, 503 

,  works  of  art  destroyed  by,  271 

Barbieri,  grave  of,  55 

Barbogo,  the  preceptor  of  Ariotto,  17 

BaNaeda.  fountain,  332 


Barclay.  John,  grave  of,  379 

Ban  alia  village,  487 

Barile,  Giovanni,  carvings  by,  397 

Baroocio,  124,  226, 227.  m,  377. 402,  45 

.  masterpiece  of.  218 

Baronius.  Oirdinal.  retreat  of,  490 

,  tomb  of,  377 

Barrou-hill.  collection  at,  219 
Barthelemy,  Abbe,  opinions  of,  511 
Bartola.  Taddeo,  remarkable  paintings  by, 

219.225 
Bartolomeo,  Fra,  124, 446 
Basaltic  columns  at  Bolseua,  196 
BasiUca  Emilia,  274 

of  Constantine,  270, 275.  2/9 

JulU,  273.  275 

at  Ravenna,  94 

Basilicas  at  Rome,  334 

Basilio,  S..  castellated  OBonastery  of,  493 

Bas-reliefb  at  Ferrara,  13. 17 

.  6ne  specimen  of.  436 

of  Sante  Cssa,  123 

of  Tribolo,  123 

at  Olevano.  514 

Bassanello,  site  of.  201 

Bassano,  Jacopo,  pahitings  by,  222, 441. 444. 

445 
Bastaruolo,  paintings  by,  17 
Bastianino,  paintings   by,  13,  14,   16,  17. 

18 
Bathing  places  in  Tuscany,  162 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  269.  304 

of  Agrippa,  304, 478 

of  Cousbintine.  269, 306 

of  Diochitian,  296, 306, 323 

of  Livia,  278 

ofPoziette.68 

of  Titas,  308 

of  Paulus  Emilius,  307 

of  Nero,  308 

of  Vicarello.  522 

Battle  of  Fossalte,  26 

of  Ravenna,  81 ,  85 

scenes  described,  94.  96, 102, 128,  131 , 

133,  134,  135.  151, 181.  S03,  513 
Bayard.  Chevalier,  letter  of,  96 
Beauhamois,  Eugene,  ofiferings  at  Loreto  by, 

124 
Beccafumi.  house  of.  189 
Beckford.    Mr.,  observations  on  Bologna, 

69 
Bede,  Venerable,  firagments  of.  294 
Belcaro.  castle  of,  191 
Bclisarius  repairs  Rome.  258,  270 

,  degradation  of.  259 

Bell,  John,  travels  of,  xxix,  71 

,  grave  of.  464 

on  the  dying  Gladiator.  435 

on  the  Caracd,  29 

on  Bolot^na.  57 

Bellini,  Giovanni,  paintings  by,  110.  451 . 

456 
Bellon,  discoveries  by,  280 
Belresplro,  villa,  474 
Belvidere,  hemicycle  of,  410 

vilU  at  Frascati,  490 

Bembo,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  373 

Benedetto,  San  Inn.,  73 

Benedict  IX.,  tomb  of,  494;  XL,  tomb  of. 

220 
Xm.,  tomb  of,  374     f^^^^T^ 
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B«Beiliet  XIV..  Uberaltsy  of,  aS 
,  donation  of,  36 

,  pontiOaite  of,  121 

Benincam|ri,  boat  by,  495 
BenUvoKlio  palace,  fie 
»^,  death  of,  €9 
Benvennti,  pabtingt  by,  809 
Berxamo  Dramanda.  works  of,  222 

S2S£r.'S5rSr&'Si3.  366,876,  388 
429.  500,  505.  512 

.  mastprpieoe  of,  362 

,  houae  of,  454 

Bertiniiro.  paintinK*  by,  109 

Beachreibung.  the.  of  Baneen,  276,  2eo 

Bevagna.  paautingt  by.  234 

Bevertey.  Earl  of,  collection  of,  411 

BeviUcqoa  palace.  69 

Biagio  of  Siena,  aneedote  of,  390 

Biancbi,  the  Austrian  General,  128 

Bibienna,  works  of,  113 

Bible.  MS.  Hebrew,  of  13th  eentary,  98 

.— ,  vulgate  edition  of,  515 

Biblical  varieties  at  Peragia,  219 

ffibliotheca  Angelica,  359 

Bibnlus,tombof.  311 

Bienaime,  works  of,  458 

Biga,  hall  of  the.  417 

Biwntina  Island,  196 

Boarium  forum,  277         ^    .  ,-- 

Boccaccio,  house  and  tomb  of.  170 

on  the  Ravenna  ftwest,  96 

Boiardo  the  poet.  10 
Boletta  di  Viaggio.  6 

Bologna.  24;  Apennines— Etn»can  origin. 
25;  the  stolen  bucket— Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
beUnes,  26;  School  of  Art.  27;   the  Ca- 
racci,29;  Picture  Gallery,  32 1  University, 
33;   Museum,  34;   Library,  35;  Public 
Gardens— Hospitals,  36;  San  Stefkno,  37; 
Churches,^  87— 55;     Piasxa— Fountain, 
66;   Pahices,  57;    AsinelU  Towers,  62; 
Colleges,  *3 ;  Theatres— Academy  of  Mu- 
,    sic,    64;  Environs-€onvente  —  Certosa 
—Cemetery,  67 ;   Baths  of  Porretta,  68 ; 
Sausages— Climate,  69 
—  to  Florence,  70 
— •  to  Modena,  24 

to  Ferrara,  22 

-• —  to  Ravenna,  77 

to  Ancoua,  97  ,„_ 

Bolsena,  antiquities,  Etruscan  remains,  196 

—Lake  of.  196 
Bondenotawn,9  ^  „«a  nno 

Bonfigli,  Benedict,  paintings  of,  220,  222 
Bonfioli  palace.  60 
Boniface  VIII.,  bronze  statue  of,  84 
Bonome,  Carlo,   paintings  of.  12,  16,  16, 

112 
Book-keeping  in  the  Papal  States,  4 
Books  in  Papal  States,  xxvili 

,  rare,  at  Bologna,  36 

Boracic  acid  works,  178 
Borghese  palace,  439;    gallery,  Holbem, 
Raphael,  440 ;  Vandyke,  TitUn,  441 

• villa  —  the     Lake  —  Temple      of 

,  ^sculapius — the  Hippodrome— the  ('a- 
Bino— Paintings.  Statues— Frescoes— Va- 
ses. 471 

,  Cavaliere,  109 

Borghetto,  post  station.  243 


Borgia.  Csssar,  102,  119 

,  Loeresia,  tomb  of>  17 

Borgo.  San  Sepolcro.  b,  149 

,  near  San  Marino.  108 

Borgognone,  pictures  by,  359,450.  505 
Borromei.  designs  of,  359 
Bonomeo,  St.  Carlo.  201 
Borromini.  capricioas  taate  of.  4S3 
Botanical  gaiaens  at  Bologna,  35 

at  Rome,  ^0 

Both,  paintings  by.  445.  452 
Bracciano,  lake  of,  168.521 
Braocio  Focft^racelo  da  Biontone,  217,  511, 
613 

.  skull  and  bones  of.  221 

Bramante.  designs  of.  57.  121,  128 

,  birth-place  of,  139 

,  temple  of,  380 

,  cloisters  by,  375 

Braschi  palace.  impoMng  akaircaae— gaUerr 
— Munllo  —Titian— TintOTOlto—coloa»i 
statue  of  Antinoos — statue  of  ^wquin,  Sfi, 
441,  538 

Brenta,  the,  74 

Bresca  family,  privilege  of,  38* 

Breviary  MSS.  at  Perugia,  219 

Bridge.  Roman,  at  Savignano.  104 

of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  1<^ 

of  Nero  at  Nami,  160 

of  Codes,  262 

of  San  Gennarello.  507 

ofCavi.613 

Bridges  at  Rome,  261— 263 

"liU,  ffi;  landscapes  by.  446,  449.  411. 

452  490 
Brine*  sj^iugs  of  VoUerra.  178 
Briola,  Inno.,  pictures  by,  99 
Brockedon  on  Italian  scenery,  xxix,  211, 239, 

514 
Bronze,  table  of,  434 

wolf  of  Capitol,  428 

—  statue  by  Manno,  34 

by  Calcagni,  124 

by  Bindelli.  14 

^by  Marescotti,  14 

at  Gubbio,  132 

Bronzino,  441 

Brun,  Charles  le,  painting  by,  124 

Brun,  M.,  of  Bologna.  25 

Bulicame  lake,  197 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  researches  of  the.  273, 

275.276.285,291 
Buonamano  of  Postillions,  7 

ofVetturini.8 

Buonaparte,  Lucien,  iron-works  (tf  at  Tlvdi, 
483 

.  Joseph,  offerings  at  iKnetoby.  124 

the  saint,  51 

palace— Zoological  Musenm.  441 

Buoncampagni  arms,  608 

Buonconvento,  castle  and  town,  196 

Buoninsegna.  Duocio  di,  painting  by,  188 

Buonporto.9 

Bui^tess.  remarks  on  Roman  remains  l>7i 
270,272 

Burial  ground,  English.  464 

Burnet,  Bishop.  66 

Burton  on  the  Forum  Romannm,  272 

Busts,  antique,  at  the  Rospif^ieii  pakff, 
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Susts  at  LudoTisi  TiUa,  472 

at  Villa  Albani.  470 

,  hall  of,  415 

Biistum  of  Strabo,  311 

B«xio»  Btatiies  by,  373 

Byres,  Mr.,  discoveries  of,  539 

Byron,  Lord,  quotations  from  the  poems  of, 
15,  22,  35, 88, 96, 170. 216, 285,  239,  272, 
296,326 

at  the  tomb  of  Dante,  89 

Byzantine  MSS.  in  Vatican,  423 
Byxantinus,  Stepb.,  MSS.  of,  227 


Cabrera  ou  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  387 
Cabriolets  in  Papal  States.  6 
Cacciatori  challenge  at  Rome.  252 
Cacos.  cave  of,  266 
CflBoilia,  Metellus,  tomb  of,  312 
Caore,  port  and  arsenal  of,  167 
Casretanus  amnis  of  Pliny,  167 
Caasar,  Julius,  at  Ravenna,  78 

,  forum  of,  277 

,  villa  of,  at  Nemi,  507 

Caesars,  the  palace  of,  277 
Cafe  Novo  at  Rome.  451 
Caffiiggiolo  post  station,  71 
Caglitown,  131 
Ca^liostio  the  im|HMtor,  107 
Cains  Cesdus,  pyramid  of,  313 
Calcagni,  bronzes  by,  121,  123,  124 
Calcagnini,  Celio,  bequest  of.  16 
Calcinelli,  works  of,  130.  133 
Calendar  of  V.  Flaocus.  454 
Calepodius,  catacombs  of.  380 
Caligula,  circus  of,  269 
Calvart,  pictures  by,  40, 43 
Calvin  at  Ferrara.  12 

.rooms  of,  18 

Camaldolese  monastery,  177 
Camaldoli  monastery,  ^3 
Camassei.  Andr.,  works  of,  364 
Camerino  city,  129 
Camillus,  capture  of  Veil  by,  518 
Camp  of  Hannibal,  498 
Campagna  of  Rome,  4, 483, 488 

Museum,  455 

Campanari,  Sig.,  residence  of,  542 

Campanile  of  Loreto.  121 

ofViterbo,200 

Campelli,  Agostino,  frescoes  of,  363 

Campo  Santos,  9.  17. 67 

Vacchino.272 

Campus  i$celHratus,  323;  Martins,  254 

Camuccini,  Baron,  works  of.  278,  286,  453, 
456,458 

Ccunuscia  village,  211 

Canal  of  Solfatara,  478 

Canals  in  Italy,  23 

,  Pampilio.  9 

diLoreo,74 

.  the  ZaneUi,  100 

Candelabra,  gallery  of  the,  420 

Ganevari,  the  portrait  painter,  459 

Canino  palace.  541 

Canopus,  chamber  of,  431 

,  Serapeon  of,  479 

Canova,  works  of,  361.  427, 454. 473 

Cantiano,  wcnrks  of,  132 

Cofitoi  of  Rome,  tower,  263 ;  oolosaal  statues 
— fliilesloiie    of  Vespasian— the    Maiens 


Aorelius  statue,  425 ;  bronze  wolf  of,  428 ; 

galleries  of  pictures,  430 ;  museum.  431 
Gapitoline  hill,  265 
Capo  d'Argine,  22 
Capocotta  hamlet,  530 
Cappelette,  ruins  at,  508 
Cappucini  convent,  506 
Capranica,  512  . 
Caprarola  castle,  203 
Caprese  town,  151 
Caracalla,  baths  of.  269,  304 

,  circus  of,  298 

Caraoci,  school  of  the.  27,  29 

.  Agostino,  pictures  by,  18, 45.  50,  430, 

439,  452 
,  Annibal.  works  of,  49, 63,  59,  61, 125, 

148,  159,  227, 237, 367,  368,  376,  430,  439, 

445,  453,  495 
,  Ludovico.  38,  44.  46,  46, 48, 49, 62,  59, 

61.112,430.444,451 
Caravaggio.  paintings  by,  61, 222,  226, 359, 

376, 401,  430.438,  441,  444,  445,  446,  450, 

462.471 
Cardinals,  college  of,  253 
Carloni,  frescoes  by,  220 
Came,  Sir  E  .  tomb  of,  369 
Carneades  the  Athenian  philosopher,  609 
Carnival  at  Rome,  253 
Caroline,  Queen,  residence  of.  941 
Carpaccio,  Vittore,  works  of,  15 
Carpi,  paintiugs  of,  15 
Carsoli.  triumphal  arch  at,  155 
Carsulas,  Umbrian  city  of,  155 
Carthusian  convent,  169 
Cartoons  at  Montefiascone,  159 

of  Raphael,  394 

Casalecchio,  battle  of,  68 

Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  482 

Case  Nueve,  130 

Case  del  Piano.  214 

Casino  letterario  at  Perugia,  228 

at  Borghese  villa,  470 

at  Macerata,  127 

Casolani.  185.  187 
Cassana  to  Ferrara,  9 
Cassian  way,  247 
Cassius,  villa  of  at  Tivoli,  416 
Castel  franco,  frontier,  24 
Castelli,  Bernard,  works  of.  373 
Castiglioncello,  180 
Castiglione,  near  Gabii,  516 
Castle  of  Ferrara,  17 

of  Bolognese,  98 

of  Rocca  di  Vasano.  129 

di  Guido,  168 ;  of  Balcaro,  191 

of  Asso,  202 

of  Caprarola,  203 

of  Nami,  241 

of  St.  Angelo,  269, 314 

of  Monte  Verde.  488 

of  Gandoifo,  497 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of.  275 

— ; — .  statue  of.  428 

Castiense  amphitlieatre.  297 
Castrimoenium  ol  Pliny,  495 
Gasuoehini,  Sig..  museum  of.  161 
Catel,  landscapes  of,  459 
Cathedral  of  Ferrara.  13 ;  Bologna.  38 

Bagnacavallo,  77 ;  Ravenna,  81 

Imola,  98 ;  Faenza,  99  j  ForU,  101 

Pesari,  110;  Fano,  111 ;  Osimo,  180 
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Cathedral  of  Aaaen^  117;  Maeerata,  127 

ToloBtiDo.  128;  Camerino.  l» 

La  Schteggla.  182 ;  Urbtoo.  137 

UrbanlaTiaa ;  Cltta  del  Caitello.  141 

Chioai.  161 ;  Cotte,  171 ;  Voltenra,  178 

.  Siena,  182;  Monteflaseooe,  197 

Viterbo,  198 ;  Cortona,  2^ 

OioTanni,  206 ;  Arexao,  208 

Perugia.  818 ;  A-iai.  232;  Spetto,  233 

8SSSo;287;  Tenii.238;  Nanii.242 

FlrMcati.  490 ;  Marino.  496 ;  Ottia,  624 

Comelo,  638 ;  Towanella,  642 

Cadni.  conper-minea  of,  178 

Cato<!rUtka'eT{Ua.6e8 

CattoUca.  La.  109 

CatuUos.  Tilla  ofy  483 

CauMway.  magnifioeot,  near  Gentano.  500 

Cavalleri,  the  portrait  painter,  459 

CavaUino,  Plet..  931  ^     ,-^ 

Cavaluoci.  Antonio,  painting  by,  loO 

Gave  of  Cacua,  266 

Cavedone.  worke  of,  48  ,^    .  -, 

,  misfbrtunes  and  death  of,  51 

Cavern  at  Sigillo.  132 

atBorgo,  109 

Cavern*.  artiftciaU  at  Palaaiola.  ^7, 

Cavi  mountain,  -198,  612 ;  town-^lygonal 

pavement— battle-fleld--treaty,  613 
Ceano,  polygonal  walls  of,  488 
CecoarelU.  masterpiece  of,  112 
Cecconi,  euggertionsof,  511 
Cecina,  works  on  the,  1<8 
Cellini.  Btnavenuto,  works  of,  62 
Cemetery  near  Bologna.  68 

for  Protestants  at  Rome,  268,  404 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  history  of,  438 

palace,  448 

Cento  canal,  9 

to  Fenrara,  22 

to  Bologna,  24 

Centum  Cell».  settlement  oU  608 
Cerbara  village,  485 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  temple,  Oii 
Ceri  Nuovo  village.  533 
Certosa,  near  Bologna,  67 

,  near  Galluzzi,  lt>9 

Cervellato  of  Bologna,  69 

Cer\etere  town,  168 

Cerveteri  city— ancient  and  modem  nistory, 

SS&i  gates— tombs— temples,  637 
Cerviatown.97 

Cesiinni,  Duke  of,  palace  of,  506 
Cesena  town— MSS.— palaces— churches- 
sulphur  mines.  103 
Cesenatico,  town,  97  ^o  hki  oa. 

Cesi,  Piet.  Donato,  frescoes  by,  43, 6d,  W> 
Cestius,  pyramid  of,  268 
Cetona,  geology  of.  162  ,     ,,      _ 

Chancellor's  palace  in  Rome— double  por- 
tico—saloon— frescoes,  441 
Chapel  of  the  English  at  Rome,  248,  251 

,  subterranean,  at  Oalluszo,  169 

of  the  Madonna  at  Cavi,  514 

Charcoal,  colossal   head   in,  by  Michael 

Angelo,  448 
Charles  I.,  portrait  of  by  Vandyke,  449 

v..  coronation  of,  41 

Chateaubriand  at  the  tomb  of  Dante,  89 
Chatelain,  Car.,  paintinga  of,  459 


Chaapy,  rtamxchet  of.  511 
Chendra,  frfctare  by,  16 
Chianciano,  bathiug-pl»ee  of,  163 
Chianti  tract,  18U 
Chiaroscoro,  paintings  in,  121 ;  toy 

xetto,  124 
Chienti  river,  189 
Cbigi  tiie  banker,  reudenee  and  aiModotei 

^448 

,  Princesa.  monument  of,  376 

palace — paintings — library,  MSS^  442 

Childe  Harold,  quotations  from,  22^  2», 

2r7,  283.  286,  312.  359. 414.  452 
Chinese  MSS.  at  Rome,  359 
Chioggia  town,  74 
Chioaa  town,  74 

Chiusa.  ferrugineoua  springs  or,  100 
Chiusi,  city,  museum — monuBaents— «ti- 
quitie8-«athedral,  161 

to  Montepuleiano,  1^ 

Choir  books  at  Fenara,  19 

Christina  of  Sweden.  33;  libn]7of,421 

,  autograph  letters  of,  446 

Churdi  of  St.  Francesco,  14 

of  St.  Luca  at  Rome,  274 

festivals  at  Rome,  253 

Churches  at  Ferrara,  13;  BolognA,  36 

Ravenna,  84—87  •,  Forli,  101 

Rimini.    106;    Fano,    112;     Anessii, 

117 

Urbino.  137 ;  Otta  di  Gastello,  143 

Montepuleiano,  162;  Volterra.  175 

Siena,  185 ;  Viterbo,  200 

. Cortona,  213;  Perugia,  219 

Assisi,  230—233;  Spoleto,  237 

Rome,  357—386 ;  Subiaoo,  486 

,  early  Christian,  513 

Cicciaporci  palace,  442 

Cicero,  school  of,  493;  oratious    of,  527; 

villa  of,  at  Antinm.  532;  fliritt  of,  535 
Cico»nara.  Count  Girolamo.  19 
Cignani,  Carlo,  works  of.  101 

Cignaroli,  pictures  by,  17 

Cigoli,  worits  of.  22tt,  368 

Cimabue,  painting  by.  230 

Cimbric  wars,  ftfscoes  of  the,  428 

Cimino,  volcanic  hill  of,  203 

Circignani.  fine  picture  by,  175 

Circus  of  Caligula,  269 

Maximus,  297 

Agonalis,  298 ;  of  CaracaUa,  *. 

of  Romulus.  298 ;  of  Flora,  299 

of  Sallust,  299 ;  of  Nero,  ib. 

ofBovills.d02 

Clstema,  forest  of.  258 

Citadel  of  ForU.  10  L 

at  Siena,  191 ;  of  Spoleto.  237 

of  Volterra,  176 ;  of  Civita  Castellana, 

243;   of  Tusculum.  493;  at  Palestriaa, 
512 ;  of  Isola  Famese,  518 

Citta  di  Castello.  140 ;  historical  events  - 
paiintings— cathedral,  14L ;  chttrdies,143 ; 
hospiti^— palaces— environs,  145 

to  Urbino,  139 ;  to  Gubbio,  152 

to  Perugia,  154 

deUa  Pit" re,  160 

City  prisons  at  Rome,  426 

CiTita  C'asteUema,  243 

,  route  from  to  Rome,  245 

Laviniatown,  506 

avita  Vecehia.  8 ;  th«  port— steaaMn,  M6; 
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priioiif,  166;  ■iktiqttitie»-*ftlain-work»— 
minenl  waters.  167 ;  io  Rodm^  636 

CivitelU  Ramieri.  153 

villa.  487 

Claude,  works  of,  430, 438,  446. 452. 456 

Claadian,  quotiiiions  of,  181. 132 

Claudian  aqueduct,  259,  320 

— — ,  family  tomb  of,  312 

Clark.  Sir  James,  on  Climate.  192,  249,  ifiS 

Clasais,  ancient  town  of,  95 

CUy-hUls  ot  Siena,  192 

Clement  VIII.,  pontificate  of.  10, 113 

,  bridge  of,  103 

XII.,  pontificate  of,  22, 108 

.  ibitue  of,  92 

XIV.,  birth-place  of,  139 

Clergy,  English,  at  Rome.  851 

Climate  of  Bologna,  69;  of  Siena,  192 ;  of 
Rome,  465 

Clitiunnus  river.  335 

CUvis  AsyU.  274 

Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  322 

Cloisters.  Gothic.  144;  uf  St.  Peter's,  351 

Codes,  Horatio,  bridge  of,  262 

Codex  of  Aristophanes,  91 

CcBlian  hill  at  Rome.  265 

Coinage  ol  the  Pafml  States,  3 

Coins,  ancient,  cabinets  of,  35,  455 

Colfionto,  lake  of.  130 

Coliseum  at  Rome,  269,  294-297 

Coliszi,  Prof.,  the  Jurist,  22? 

Collatia,  Alban  city  of.  517 

Colle,  paper-mills  of,  I7I 

Collections,  private,  in  Rome,  455 

College  at  Faenza,  99 

at  Perugia,  227 

at  Rome— della  Sapienza,  459;  Ro- 
mano. 4(}0 ;  de  Propaganda  Fide,  461 

Colli.  FariuelU,  488 

Colonna.  Sciarra,  adventures  and  revenge 

of.  510 

,  Fr.,  sells  Palestrina,  511 

,  Stef.,  murder  of.  613 

Colonna  palace  —  pictures  —  sculptures  — 

Columna     Bellica,    443— Gardens,   269 

443 

,  Parco  di,  glen.  495 

.  reward  of,  45 

Colonnades  at  St.  Peter's,  387 
Colossus  of  Nero,  297 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  3l8 
Columbus,  ex  voto  offerings  of,  186 
Columella,  lOO 
Column  of  Phocas,  270,  S75 

of  Tri^an,  269,  801 ;   of  Ant.  Pius, 

299 

of  Antoninus,  299;  of  Duilius,  300 

ofPaoc.is.300 

Comaccliio  town,  75 

Comarca,  province  of  Rome,  253 

Commercial  club  at  Siena,  188 

Commerce,  chamber  of,  62 

Commerce  of  Papal  States,  x 

Commissioners  of  roads  in  Italy,  5 

Compatri  mountain.  508. 512 

Coaca.  works  of,  3/0 ;  torrent,  109 

Concord,  temple  of,  274,  S81 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  monument  of,  370,  495 

Conservatori  palace — colossal  statues,  426, 
Ptotomotecar-busts  bv  Canova,  427 ;  Dai* 
lian  oolamn,  428 ;  lUastrated  history  of 


Rome  — Cimbric  wars  —  bronte  wolf- 
Fasti  Consulan^s— bust  by  Angelo— de- 
signs of  Uubeus,  439 ;  paintings,  430 

ConsimaU,  woiks  of.  3.2 

Coustantia.  St..  sarcophagus  of,  416 

Gonstantine,  baths  of,  269, 306 

,  arch  of.  270,  Wl 

,  basUica  of,  270,  275, 279 

Constantinople,  steamers  to.  119 

Consular  road«,  5 

Coiiti.  the  tower,  330 

Convent  of  Mount  Senario,  71 ;  at  Assisi, 
230 ;  at  Nami.  242 

,  Dominican,  at  Viterbo,201 

of  the  Cappucini,  506 

Convertiti  palace.  443 

Copper-mines  of  Monte  Catini,  178 

Coptic  MSS.  at  Rome,  359 

Cordieri.  piciure  by,  373 

Corelli,  birth-place  of,  77 

Corfu,  steam  navigation  to,  119 

CoriolanusatCorioli.5U5;  sacks  LiUucum. 
508 

Corioli.  ruins  of,  505 

Cornelius,  painting  by,  455 

Cometo  town,  16<.d38;  excavations.  539; 
grottoes.  540 ;  to  Orbetello.  180 

to  Ponte  deir  Abadia,  541 

Coraufelle  lake.  508 

Corporal  of  Bolsena,  reliquiary,  158 

Correggio.  pictures  by.  60,  124,  125,  370, 
430,441.444 

Correse  town,  162 

C<Nrsini  palace — double  staircase —  marble 
sarcophagus— gallery — library,  444;  au- 
tograph papers— celebrated  view,  445 

Corso  at  Rome,  :^48, 249, 252. 254 

Cortouacity,2il ;  Etruscan  remains— cathe- 
dral, 212;  churches,  213 

,  Peter  de,  works  of,  124,  188,  226,364, 

445,450,454,500,5.2 

Cosimato.  Sant..  village.  485 

Cosme,  paintings  of,  11, 14,  18 

Costi^ti  palace,  445 

Cough,  goddess  of,  483 

Council  of  Arians  and  Athanasians.  105 

Court  of  Ferrara  in  sixteenth  century,  10 

Courts  of  Appeal.  25 

of  law  at  Siena.  188 

Couttsaiid  Co.,  notes  of.  3 

Covigliajo.  71 

Cramer,  Dr.,  on  ancient  Italy.  24,  234, 236, 
240 

Credit,  letters  of,  3 

Cremera  valley,  517 

Cremonesi.  Gins.,  fine  paintings  by.  15 

Crescimbeni,  birth-place  of,  1^ 

Creti,  Donati.  picture  by.  38 

Crevelli.  the  artist,  237 

Cristoforo,  San.,  baths  of.  100 

Cromek.  tlieardiitecttual  artist,  459 

Cromer,  Giulio,  works  of,  12 

Crypt,  Gothic,  at  FicuUo,  160 

Cucumella  tomb.  542 

Cunio.  castle  of,  77 

Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  407 

Cures,  a  Sabine  city,  163 

Curia  Hostilia,  275 

Custom-houses  in  Italy,  2 

Cyclopean  architecture,  xix 

Cypresses  of  M.  Angelo,  3;  2 
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Daddi»  Cotimo,  paintian  by.  175 

Dante,  poetry  of.   17.  &.  80.  99»  101, 196. 

199,229;  on  the  Pineta.  95 

,  tomb  of.  88 ;  prophecy  of.  90 

in  MS.  of  14th  century.  91,439 

,  Vincent,  works  of,  2KS5 

D'Arpino.  picture  by,  226 

Daubeny,  Dr..  on  Tolcanoea,  196 

David,  painting*  by.  369 

Davy,  Sir  H..  on  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  478 

Decimo  haml(^,  530 

Demosthenes,  statue  of.  409 

Dentattts,  Curius.  240 

Desgodetz  on  Roman  topography,  285 

Despuig,  Cardinal,  discoveries  of,  505 

Dessoulavy,  Thos..  landscapes  of,  456 

D'Este,  house  of,  10 

family  found  the  school  at  Ferrara, 

10 
Devonshire,  Duchess,  researches  of,  275 
Dialect  of  Bologna,  69 
Diana,  temple  of,  at  Corioli,  505 
Diary  of  an  Invalid,  62. 361 
Dicomano  town,  73 
Dielai,  paintinga  of,  17 
Diligence  ^m  Bologna  to  Home,  70 

2 to  Milan,  70 

Diocletian,  baths  of.  269,  306,  323 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  75 

Discobolus  statue,  449 

District  divisions  of  Rome,  255 

Doctors  of  the  church,  fine  painting  of  the. 

15 
Dodwell,  Mr.,  collection  of,  225 
Doganas,  2.  9,70.73 

of  Bologna,  64 

Dolabella.  arch  of.  268, 302 

D(dci,  Carlo,  paintings  of,  441 — 444 

Dollar,  the  Spanish.  4 

Domenichino.  works  of,  27, 30,  60, 61, 112, 

113,  174, 226.  360,  364,  369, 370. 376, 384, 

401. 430.  438, 440.  444, 446, 447. 450,  456, 

469,472.494.495 

,  Cartoons  by.  159 

Domitian  family,  tomb  of,  258 

,  Amphitheatre  of,  603 

Donatello,  remarks  of,  14 

Doni,  Adone.  paintings  of,  222,  231.  232 

Doria,  Ca^inal,  nalace  of,  216 

Pamphilipalace.  445 

gallery,   Titian.  Vandyke.    Raphael, 

Rubeus.  P.  Veronese,  Clande,  MuriUo. 

Teniers,  446 
Dossi,  Dosso,  paintings  of,  15,  18,  222 
Dovadola  town.  73 
Dow,  Gerard,  paintings  of,  92 
Druggists  at  Rome,  251 
Drusus.  aich  of,  2b0,  302 
Dryden  on  Ravenna  Forest.  95 
Ducat,  Neapolitan,  4 
Duilian  Column  restored.  300.  428 
Didwich  College  collection,  219 
Durand.  Bishop,  tomb  of,  374 
Durer.  Albert,  paintings  by,  92,  439,  444, 

453 

Earthenware  pavement.  40 

,  first  manufacture  of.  99 

Earthquakes  at  Rome,  270 
Eastlake  on  paiuting,  xsix 
,  sketch  by,  614 


Ecclesiastical  Chamber  at  Borne,  253 

Department  of  Papal  States,  viii 

Echo,  femous.  at  Ferrara,  14 

Education  of  Papal  States,  ix 

Edward  I.  of  EngUind  at  Viterbo,  199 

Egeria.  fountain  of,  325.  507 

Elagabalus,  works  of.  269 

Elm,  gigantic,  near  Arezzo,  211 

Elsa.  paper-mills  on  the,  17 1 

Elvella  stream.  194 

Emperor  Charles  V.,  41 

Empoli  to  Florence.  180 

England,  kings  of,  their  palace  in  Rome. 

448 
English  chapel  at  Rome,  248,  251 

,  burial  ground  of,  264 

Engravers  at  Rome,  251 

En^vings,  collection  of.  252 

Enigma  at  Bologna,  35 

Enzius.  king,  tomb  of.  43 ;  prison  of,  58 

Ercole  da  Ferrara,  11 

EsquUine  hill  at  Rome.  263 

Est  on  Monteftascone  wines,  197 

Etruscan  Academy  at  Cortona,  212 

antiquities.  161 

bridge  at  Abadia,  541 

bronzes  and  arabesques,  225 

coins,  466 

jewellery,  456 

league.  217 

remains,  195,  243,266.  637 

— — —  at  Albano,  504 
■  at  Arezzo,  207 

at  Cervetere.  168 

near  Cometo,  167 

at  Orvieto.  155 

at  Perugia,  224,  535 

at  Todi,  154 

at  Volterra,  171, 177 

— in  Gregorian  Museum  in   the 

Vatican,  418 

tombs.  162. 200,  497 

vases  imitated.  99 

Etruscans,  history  of  the.  xxii 
Eugene  IV.,  Pontificate  of,  221 

,  bull  of,  68 

Eugubian  tables,  1^ 

atGubbio,  152 

Eurysaoes  the  baker,  tomb  of,  259,  311 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  10 — ^79 
Excursions  from  Rome.  477 — 541 
Palestrina.  513 


Fabii,  Camp  of  the,  617 

Fabius.  an'h  of,  276 

Fabretti,  monument  of,  374 

Fabriano,  Gentile  da.  Madonna  by,  158,  tjff 

Fabris,  Car.,  busts,  &c.,  of,  458 

Facondmo  town.  154 

Faenxa    city,    its    history.    98  ;     Ueeo— 

cathedral  —  hospital  — lunatic 

palaces,  100 ;  to  Ravenna,  7^ 
Fagan,  Mr.,  discoveries  ot,  526 
Fairs  of  Assisi.  233;  of  Cento,  24 

of  atta  di  Castello,  148 

ofSinigallia.  114;  of  PerugU,  S 

Falconieri  palace,  446 
Falconiero.  Ott.,  discovexiog  of,  SIS 
Falerinm.  city  of.  243 
Falls  of  Temi,  238,  241 
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Fano»  situatioD.  Ill  ;  toenery— triumphal 
arch— cathedral— churches,  1 12 ;  eoUege— 
theatre— port,  113 

to  FoUgno,  130;  to  Rimini.  109 

to  Sinigallia,  113;  to  Urbino,  133 

Farm.  Sabine,  of  Horace,  487 
Famese  palace  —  Hazza — Sarcophagi— Sta- 
tuea,   446— Frescoes  of  A.  Caraoci— Do- 
menichino— Qabinetto  cabinet,  447 

palace  of  Caprarola,  204 

gsirdens,  278 

Famesina,  frescoes  bv  Raphael,  447;  head 
iu    charcoal    by  M.  Angelo  —  Agostino 
Chigi— Anecdotes.  448 
Fasti  Consulares,  marbles  of  the,  429 

of  Verrius.  fragments  of,  512 

Faun  of  Praxiteles,  410 
Fava  palace.  59 
Faventia  town,  98 

Fea,  Abb(5,  on  the  niins  of  Palestrina,  511 
Feast  of  the  Madonna  at  Cavi,  314 
Fede.  la,  certificate,  6 
Felix  Hall,  collection  at,  407 
Ferentina  aqua,  site  of,  496 
Fermo  to  Macerata,  128 
Ferrapi  city-Schodl  of  Art,  10 ;  Reformation, 
12 ;  Cathedral,  13 ;  Churches.  14 ;  Castle- 
palace,  17 ;  public  library,  18 ;  Tomb  and 
house  of  Anosto,  19 ;  Tasso's  prison,  21 

to  Padua,  9  ;  to  Ceuto,  23 

to  Bologna,  22 ;  to  Venice,  »ft. 

,  Duke  of,  his  skill,  97 

,  Alf.  da,  works  of,  49 

Ferrata,  Ercole,  359 

Ferreri.  Andrea,  sculptures  of,  13 

Ferretti.  birth-place  of.  119 

Fesch.  Cardinal,  gallery  of,  141,  446 

,  burial-place  of,  5i9 

Festivals  at  Rome.  252 

of  Church  of  Rome,  359 

at  Siena,  191 

at  Genzano.  506 

Fevers  at  Rome.  466 

Fiammingo,  works  by,  222, 372,452 

Ficulle,  town  of,  160 

Fidenate  porta,  519 

Fiesole,  Mino  da,  sculptures  by,  174 

,  B.  A.,  works  of.  399,  402 

Figs  of  Pesaro,  111 
Filigare.  frontier  station,  70 

to  Bologna,  70 

to  Florence,  71 

Finale,  town  of,  9 
Finelli,  works  of,  458 
Flora,  banks  of  the,  541 
flreuze  palace,  448 
^reworks  at  Rome,  316 
Fiumicino,  527 ;  navigation,  528 
FUminian  way.  133,  248.  258,  312 
Flaminins,  circus  of.  299 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  269, 294 
Flora  Colisea.  296 

.  circus  of,  299 

Florence,  academy  of*  461 

to  Filigare,  72 

. to  ForTi,  ib. 

to  Rome,  169, 205 

to  Perugia.  535 

Florentine  school  of  painting,  32 
Foix,  Gaston  de,  death  of,  81 
Folfl  college,  113 


Foligno,  130;  mannfaotnres — churche*  — 
Corso— environs,  234 

to  Aneona,  119, 121 

to  Pano,  130 1  to  Perugia,  228 

FoUi.  Holy  Family  by,  187 
Polo,  the  historical  engraver,  459 
Fontana,  C,  designs  of,  374 

,  engraving  by,  505 

,  Orazio.  of  Urbino,  125 

,  Domenico,  the  architect,  326 

Fontebuona  post  station,  71 
Foot,  Roman,  length  of.  7 
Forest  of  Pineta.  ib,  95 

-of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 535 

FoWt  ctty— its  history,  101  ;  cathedral  -^ 
churches— frescoes— citadel.  102;  environs, 
102 

to  Bologna.  97 ;  to  Florence.  73 

—  to  Ravenna,  ih. ;  Melozzo  da,  402 
Forlimpopoli  town,  102 

,  battle  at,  103 

Forsyth,  381 

,  remarks  by,  xxix.  17 

on  Italy,  235.  336 

on  dialects  of.  69 

on  Bologna.  56 

on  Ferrara,  10 

on  the  women  at  Aneona,  119 

on  Rome,  282 

Fortebraccio.  Braccio,  217. 511,  513 
Portino  mountain,  512 
Fortress  of  Ferrara,  22 

of  Perugia,  227 

of  Ravenna,  92 

of  Santa  Severa,  169 

Fortubano  fortress,  24 
Fortune,  temple  of,  282, 511 
Forum  Allieni,  9 

of  Julius  Caesar,  277 

ofNerva.269.276 

,  the  Roman,  272, 274 

—  of  Trajan,  276 
Foschi,  snow  pieces  by>  471 
Fossalta.  battle  of,  26 
Foasanuova  of  Muralori,  498 
Fossil  geology,  148 

at  Monte  Carlo.  206 

remains  at  Sigillo,  133 

at  Furlo.  131 

Fossombrone.  130 — 133;    cathedral— vici' 

nity— bribes,  131 
Fossombroui,  Count,  179 

,  birth  place  of,  207 

Foundling  hospital  at  Rome.  463 
Fountain,  the  conical,  297 

,  ancient,  at  Tusculum,493 

of  Egeria,  507 

at  Ferrugia,  223 

of  Giants,  56 

of  Marius,  325 

at  Rome.  330,  333 

at  Siena,  189 

at  Viterbo.  200 

France,  academy  of,  461 
Francetichini.  38,  45,  46, 50,  55 
Francescone  the  Tuscan.  4 
Francesca,  Pietro  della,  149 
Francesco  Maria  II.  of  Urbino,  124 
Fraucesi,  column  of.  96 


Francia,  Francesco,  paintings  of,  27  h 
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Prangipanl,barooUl  eMtl*  of  th*.  514 
Fnu«aii  inns.  489 ;  antiqumM— e«th«inl— 

paintiiiifs— tombof  Caidinal  York— vilU*. 

490;    PiunaMiU  of  Lucira  BaooAp&rte, 

491 

to  Coloona,  5(H 

Fraaer.  Dr..  tniTels  of,  ^5 

.remarks  by,  100 

Frateraita  of  Aresso,  209 

Fratoochie,  502 

Fratta  town,  152. 154 

Frederick  BarlMutMsa,  contest  of,  with  the 

Pope,  188,  199 
Frederick  II.  Emperor,  25 
Fredis,  Fel.  de.  furtanate  discovery  of,  412 
Frescoes,  ancient,  456 

by  Caracci.  59,  447 

of  Canedone,  48 

by  Cesi,  63 

by  Carloni,  220 

at  Citta  di  Castella.  143 

by  Cortona.  124 

by  Domenichino.  112 

in  Farnese  palace,  446 

b)  Imola,  96 

by  Lombardelli.  123 

at  Loreto,  124 

by  Lippi,  236 

CM  Montetiaacone,  158 

by  Raph:iel,  448 

by  Romano,  139 

at  Siena,  186.  188 

by  Signorelli,  124.  193 

of  the  Sposalizio  at  Viterbo,  200 

by  Zuccari,  124, 248 

Friachi  family,  extinction  of,  234 
Fri*zi.  Dr.,  history  by.  17 
Fruits  of  Bologna.  69 
Fulginium,  ancient  town  of,  231 
Furlo,  pass  of,  131 
Fusano  castle,  524,  529 
Fusignano  town.  77 
Futa  station,  71 

Oabii  city.  515 ;  temples— lakes,  517 

Gahina  lapis,  the.  274 

Gabiuetto,  statue  by,  469 

Cabinet.  447 

Gaetani,  (Cardinal,  bronze  fi^re  of,  124 

Gaetini  fortress,  ruins  of,  313 

Galassi,  General,  collection  of.  537 

Galassi,  Gal.,  works  of,  11 

Galera.  deserted  town  of.  521 

Galeria,  deserted  town  of,  521 

Gallere,  town,  201 

Galleria  di  Sopra,  502 

Gallery  of  ]nctures  in  Capitol.  Velasquez— 
Caracci  — Correggio  —  Tintoretto — Dome- 
nichiuo  —  Poussin — Rubens  —(Claude  — 
Guido— Titian— Pemgino—Salvator  Rosa 
—P.  Veronese,  431 

of  the  Vatican,  399 

at  Bulogtia,  29 

at  Perugia.  226 

of  Cardinal  Fesch.  446 

ol  Doria  PamOli  Palace,  445 

Gallissnus.  arch  of,  302 

Galluzzostaion.  169 

Gambeiini,  Cardinal.  6,  7 

Gandolfo,  Castel,  village  of,  500 

Ganganelli.  Pope,  139 


G>tsperini  of  Bianna,  works  of.  124 

Gasperoni  the  brigand,  prison  of,  166 

Gastaldi.  Cardinal,  churches  of.  248 

Gaston  de  Foix.  death  of.  81 

Gardens,  the  Farnese.  278 

,  the  Roncioni,  278 

ofthe  Vatican.  424 

at  Rome.  255 

Garisenda  Tower,  62 

Garufalo,  pictures  by.  13,  14.  16.  18.  430, 
440.  441,  444.  450,  451.  452 

Gates  of  Rome,  258,261 

at  Siena,  190 

Gazsoli  theatre,  241 

Gell.  Sir  W.,  on  Roman  topography.  163, 
165,  202,  243, 496, 501,  517,  519 

Genaro,  Monte,  487 

Genazzano  town,  513 

Genero  mountains,  487 

Geneva.  Robert  of,  103 

Genezzano.  village.  487 

mountain,  612 

Genius  of  the  Vatican,'415 

Gennarello,  San,  bridge  at,  507 

Gennari,  picture  by,  <&2 

Genucia,  Roman  fitmily  of,  513 

Gensano  town,  506 

Geology  of  the  Apoanines,  148 

of  Cetona.  162 

of  Radico&ni  mountain,  194 

George  IV.,  presents  of.  410 

Gerdil,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  365 

Gessi.  bust  by,  236 

Ghibelines  26 

Ghiberti.  I<orenzo.  185 

Ghirlandajo,  Domenic,  altar-piece  by,  176 

GiannicoU,  pictures  by,  SSO,  223 

Giants,  fountain  of.  at  Bologna.  66 

Gibbon.  History  of.  79, 120. 133 

Gibson,  John,  studio  of.  457 

Gieremei.  Teuds  of  the,  26 

Gimignani.  paintings  by,  22S,  505 

Giore  Monte,  505 

Giorgio,  Fran.,  MS.  notes  of,  190 
Giorgione.  pictures  by,  440 
Giotto,  fVescoes  by,  93,  174 

,  triumphs  of.  229 

Giovanni,  San,  discoveries  at,  S06 

Giraldi,  the  mjthologist,  14 

Giraud  palace.' 448 

Girolamo,  Lombardo,  bnmzea  by,  121 

Gi  ulio  Romano's  works,  397 

Giustiniani  palace.  449 

Gladiator,  dying,  celebrated  statue  of,  435 

Glasses,  ancient,  456 

Godfrey,  fresco  of,  124 

Godoreccla  club  at  Siena.  189 

Gordian,  Emperor,  villa  of  the,  516 

Gothic  architecture,  40.  42,  62 

church,  160 

Gott,  works  of.  458 
Government  of  the  Papal  States,  iv 
Rome,  253 


Goveniolo  town.  9 

Gt'zzadino,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  360 

GozzoU,  Benozzo,  225 

Graao,  Monte  del,  489 

Gray.  Mrs.  H.,  tour,  536,  540 

Graziani,  fine  painting  of,  38 

vau.  241 

Gregorian  college  at  Bologna,  60 
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Gregory  VII.,  buU  of,  51 

X.,  tomb  of,  2p8 

XI.,  turbulent  pontificate  of,  98, 103 

XIII..  26 ;  village  built  by,  503 

XV.,  tomb  of.  369 

XVI.,  liberality  of.  3,  36 

Gnsoostasis  at  Rome,  268 

Grotta  Ferrata  village,  493 

Grotto  of  Pythagoras,  212 

Grottos  at  Corneto,  540 

Grove  of  Diana  at  Nemi,  507 

of  Pater  Indiges,  531 

Gruner,  admirable  engraving  by,  141 

Guadagnolo,  high  mountain  of,  488 

Guarnacci,  M.,  the  scholar,  tomb  of,  175 

Gubbio,  152;  bronzes  at.  132;  cathedral— 
Eugubian  tsibles,  153 

to  Citta  di  Castello,  152 

Gubbio,  the  missal  painter,  27 

GKielphic  league,  25 

Guercino,  birth-place  of,  22  ;  paintings  by, 
31,  43,  62.  91,  101.  125.  187,  219,  226.  m, 
382.  402,  430.  438,  441, 444,  452,  453,  472, 
495 

Guerra,  designs  of,  359 

Guicciardiui.  history  of.  96 

Guidithe  poet,— works  of,  358;  tomb  <^ 
379 ;  Egyptian  museum  of,  410 

family,  tomb  of.  176 

Ouido,  scholars  of,  3^;  tomb  of,  43;  paint- 
ings by,  24,  27,  30,  44.  45,  47,  52,  55, 60, 
67.  91.  99,  110.  112,  119.  148.  226.  364, 
368,  370.  377.  3/8,  386,  401,  430,  431, 
441,  444, 449.  451,  453,  495 

•^^,  beautiful  picture  by,  at  Loreto,  124 

de  Montefeltro,  232 

Ouidotti  palace,  59 

Guiscard,  Normans  of,  270 

Gnistino,  San,  to  Urbino,  139 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  library  of.  421 

Hadrian,  villa  of— imposing  ruins — Greek 
Theatre — the  Peecile  —  Temple  of  the 
Stoics — Imperial  Palace— Barracks  of  the 
Freetorian  Guard— Serapeon  of  Canopus — 
Elysian  fields— Vale  of  Tempe,  479,  612 ; 
Aqueduct  of,  516 

.  medals  of,  261 

.  works  of,  269,  276 

— ^.  mausoleum  of,  314 

Hamilton,  C>avin,  pictures  by,  471 

,  discoveries,  526 

Hand-book  of  Painting,  xxiv,  26,  218 

of  North  Italy,  206 

of  South  Italy,  502,  510 

Hannibal,  camp  of,  S64 

Harbour  of  Ceere,  167 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  98 

Heidelberg  library,  MSS.  of,  42 

Heliodorus,  stanza  of  the,  394 

Hemicycle  of  the  Belvidere,  410 

Henry  Prince  of  England,  murder  of.  198 

. VII.,  emperor,  death  of,  193 

. VIII.,  letters  of  to  Ann  Boleyn,  in 

the  Vatican,  424 

• ,  present  of,  60 

Hensius  of  Sardinia,  26 

Herbareum  of  Pliny,  155 

Hercolani  palace,  60 

Hercules  Cfustos.  temples  of,  238, 282 

Herdonius,  Tunuis,  death  of,  496 


Hemid,  territory  of  kite,  614 

,  defeat  of  the,  613 

Herries  and  Ck>.,  circnlar  note*  of.  3 
Hexaj(onal  lake  near  Fraacati,  608 
Hills,  seven,  of  Rome,  264 
Hobhouse,  Sir  John,  remarks  by,  20,  21, 

214,  235.  452 
Hogan,  works  of.  468 
Holbein,  picture  by,  440 
Holstenius,  collection  of,  359 
Hompesch,  presents  of,  122 
Houorius,  works  of,  259,  288 
Hope,  Mr.,  remarks  on  Architecture,  182. 

186 

,  temple  of,  283 

Horace,   quotations  firom,    131,   499;    on 

Prsneste,  509 ;  oaOabii,616 

,  Sabine  farm  of,  487 

Horatia.  tomb  of,  318 
Horse  races  at  Rome,  252 

Siena,  188 

Hospitals  at  Bologna,  36 

Faenza,  99 

Siena,  190 

Rome,  462;— Santo  Spirito— 

Foundling   Asylnm  —  S .   Giovanni  —  ^ . 

Gallicano  —  La    Consolazione  —  S.    Gia- 

como— Benfhitelli— S.  Rocoo,  463;   Saa 

Michele,  464 
Hot  springs  near  Pietramala,  71 
House  of  Ariosto,  19 

of  Bernini.  t6. 

of  Boccaccio,  170 

of  P.  da  Cortona,  ib, 

of  Poussin.  ib. 

of  Raphael  in  Rome,  454 

of  C.  Sweynheim.  ib. 

of  the  Zucchari,  455 

Howard.  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  373 
Hungarian  college  at  Bologna,  64 
Huns,  invasion  of  the,  10 
Hydraulic  works  of  Chiaoa,  162.  211 
Hylas,  columbarium  of,  319 

Idice  river,  97 

Iguvium,  city,  152 

Illuminated  works  at  Ferrugia,  222 

Illuminations  of  St.  Peter,  ci46 

Imola,  77;  City.  97;  theatre— cathedral 

— public  library,  98 

to  Ravenna,  98 

da  Innocentia,  works  by,  36,  92, 99, 

101 ;  keys  of,  at  Bologna.  37 
imperial!.  Card.,  bridge  of,  243 
lucisa,  town,  206 
Innocent  X.,  tomb  of,  368 
Inns,'charucter  of,  in  Papal  States,  8 
Insanity,  asylums  for,  99,  227 
Inscriptions,  hall  of,  431 

,  early  Christian,  404 

,  Pagan.  405 

Institute  of  Bologna,  63 
Intaglio,  by  Magano,  124 
Invalid,  Diary  of,  quoted,  29,  62,  361 
Iron  manufactory  at  Tivoli,  483 
Isola  d'Ariano,  74 

Famese  citadel,  618 

Maggiore,  2l6 

Sara,  tract  of,  627 

Italian  Gothic  architectare,^7, 62    , 
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Jaeometti,  works  br,  121^125 
Jamet  III.,  piilaee  of,  in  Rom«,  450 
Jamt^,  Lyon,  at  Ferrara,  12 
Janiculum  at  Rome,  266 
JaniM.  arch  of,  269 

Qoadrifrons.  303 

Jemini  plain,  531 
Jeweller*  at  Rome,  251 
Jew*  at  Ancona,  1 19 
John  XIX..  Poofcllleate  of,  133 

,  St.,  Martyrdom  ofL  260 

Jubilee  of  Reiohart,  253 
Judgment,  the  Last,  by  M.  Angtrlo,  389 
Juliau  Aqueduct  at  Rome,  260 
Julius  II.,  Pope.  26;  offering  of,  122 
^  ,  statue  of,  by  M.  Angelo.  41 

,  warlike  proceedings  of,  494    ' 

III..  broQie  statue  of,  223 

saTes  the  celebrated  statue  of  Pom- 

pey,452 
Juno,  statue  of,  245 

Mattita.  temple.  283 

,  temple  of,  506,  516,  519 

Jupiter  Stator.  temple  of.  268 

Feretri«s,2ftl— 284 

Capltolinus,  265—283 

Latiales,  temple  of,  498 

Tonans,  289 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  Papal  States, 

\i 

Kaufiteann,  Angelica,  mostdc  by,  123 

.  tomb  of,  359 

Keats.  John,  epitaph  on,  464 

Knight.  Mr.  R.  P..  collection  of.  225 

,  Mr.  Gaily,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture, 

xxix 
Koch,  paintings  by,  475 
Kuglers  Hand-book  of  Painting,  xxix,  26, 

218 

I^,  stream  of.  312 
Labicana  Via.  509 
Labicum,  Latin  city  of,  508 
Labyrinth  of  Poraenna,  161 
La  Ca  frontier,  70 
La  CattuUca.  109 
Lacus  Nemoren^is,  506 
Ladislaus.  king  of  Naples,  217 
Lake  of  Bol>>ena,  195 

Colfiorito.  130 

Tartara,  478 

Chiusi,  162 

Gabii,  shores  of  the.  274 

Comufelle,  508 

,  sulphureous,  at  Viterbo.  197 

RegiUus.  608 

of  Bracciano,  522 

of  Tlirasimene.  214 

of  Nemi,  506 

Lambertazzi,  26 
Lamone  river.  98 
LaucelUoUi  Palace,  449 
Lanfranco.  works  of,  360,  368, 449 
Language  of  the  Sienese.  192 
LanU  Palace  at  Rome,  449 

Villa,  472 

Laouvium.  site  of,  506 
Lanzi,  remarks  of,  10,  13.  27. 125,  152,  395 
Lanzoni.  Sig..  collection  by.  171 
Laocoon,  the,  at  the  Vatican.  413 


Lapidarian  Mnseam,  111 

Lapis  Gabinus,  274 

L'Ariccia  town.  504 

Lascia-Pkasare,  2 

La  Spagoa.  222 

La  Storta.  205. 247 

La  Strettnra  post  station.  238 

Latfaia  VU,  493 

I«aurel  groves  of  Capoeotto,  580 

Laurentine  forest.  529 

Lanrentum,  capital  of  Latinm.520 

Lava,  polygonal  blocks  of  .516 

Lavello.  Tartaglia  da,  217 

Lavinium  city,  530 

Lavino  river,  24 

Law.  courts  of,  at  Siena.  188 

Lear,  lithographic  drawings  of,  459 

Lebrun,  statue  by,  366 

Legros,  statue  by,  360 

Leigh  Court,  Raphael's  picture  at,  219 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  & 

Lemoine.  Cardinal,  220 

Leno  river,  24 

Leo  X.  taken  pri^toner,  96, 97 

XII.,  orOonnanoe  of,  252 

Le  Sette  Vene.  S46 

Le  Tavemelle,  162 

Letters  of  credit,  3 

Levane,  207 

Le  Vene  posthoose,  235 

Libera  of  Uvia,  319 

Library  at  Bologna  University,  36 

.  Corsini.  444 

,  public,  at  Ferrara.  17 

of  the  Minerva.  374 

at  Perugia.  219. 227 

at  Pesaro,  110 

public,  at  Rome,  250 

at  Rimini,  107 

at  Siena,  190 

of  the  University.  460 

of  the  Vatican— Books— MSS.— En- 

trance  to  Great  HaU— Museum  of  Chris-' 
tian  Antiquities-MSS.— TreMures.  423 

.  public,  at  Volterm,  173 

Licence  for  spwting  at  Rome,  252 

Licenza,  487 

Limestone  secondary,  productions  of,  178 

Lincei,  academy  of,  426. 461 

Lippi.  Filippo,  frescoes  by.  236 

,  Lorenzo,  birthplace  of,  171 

Lim.  the  Tuscan,  4 

Littus  pulchrum  Quay,  323 

Livery  stables  at  Rome,  252 

Livia  baths.  278 

livy,  wmrks  of,  335 

Logano.  view  at,  70 

Lombardelli.  frescoes  by,  121.  1S3 

Lom))ardo,  Alf..  masterpiece  of.  61 

Venetian  kingdom,  9 

Lombards,  sieges  <^  Rome  by.  270 

Longa  Alba  city.  496 

Longhi.  Luca,  works  of.  15 

Lorenzetto.  37^ 

Lwenzo,  Forens.  di,  221 

Loreo,  canal  di,  74 

Loreto  aty,  history,  120— Antiqullia*— 
Churches,  121->Santa  Cbsa.  121.  IS4— 
Palace.  125— Charities— PoimUtiou»  tk 

Lorenzini.  prison  of,  176 

Lorraine,  Claude,  boaae<^,  456 

ogle 
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Lo  Spagna,  works  of,  242 

Lotto.  Lorensi,  paintiiig  by,  123 

Louis  XIV.,  medallioD  portrait  of,  51 

Louiii  of  Bavaria  at  Palestrina,  511 

Laca,  Giordana,  471 

Lacano  bridge,  478 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  excavations  of,  498 

,  iron-works  of.  483 

Lucretia.  death  of,  517 

Lucretilis  mountain.  488.  513 

Ludovisi    Villa — Casino  —  Galleries— De 

signs  of  Domenichino — Classical  figures, 

472 
Luggage,  extra  cost  of,  6 
Lugo  town.  77.  98 
Luitprand,  king  of  Lombardy.  95 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Faenza,  9!9 

of  Perugia,  227 

Lunghesaa  near  Gabii.  517 
Lunghi,  M.,  works  of,  451 
Luti,  Bened..361 
Luzzano.  Villa  di.  318 
Lyceum  at  Bologna,  65 

M*Crie,  Dr.,  on  the  Reformation,  12 
Macdonald,  General,  at  Otricoli.  242 
— .  busts  of,  457 
Macerata,     127 — Population ->Univernty— 

Cathed  ral — ^Theatre— Palaces— Environs, 

128;  toFermo,  t6. 
Machiavel.viUaof,  169 
Madama  Palace.  449 
Mademo,  Stef.,.'sculptnre  by,  365 
Madonna  di  Loreto,  pictures,  &c.,  121 
Maffei,  Agate,  33 

on  Etruscan  antiquities,  171 

Magione  tower.  216 
Maguavacca,  75 

Miyano,  Bened-  da,  intaglio  by,  124 
Malalbergo  town,  22 
Malamocco  canal,  74 
Malaria  at  Rome.  466 
Malatosta,  establishment  of,  103 
Malvasia,  Canon  Count,  51 
Mamertine  prisons,  S74. 321 
Mancini,  masterpiece  of,  112    — 
Mauetti.  fine  work  of,  187 
Manfred,  2% 
Manfredi,  works  of.  55 
Manno,  bronze  by,  34 
Mantua  to  Ferrara,  9 
Manutius,  Paul,  tomb  of,  374 
Manufactories  of  alabaster,  177 

of  mosaics,  424 

Manufactures  of  Papal  States,  xi;  of  Pesaro, 

111 ;  of  Poggibonsi,  170;  for  dyeing  cloth, 

189;  As8isi.233 
Maps,  gallery  of,  at  the  Vatican,  421 
Maratta,  Carlo,  works  by,  101,  123.  148. 

176,  198. 359,  365, 367.  368,  451.  500 

,  birthplace  of,  129 

. ,  tomb  of,  371 

Marcellus.  theatre  of,  268, 293.  450 
Marchi  the  engineer,  discoveries  of.  607 
Marcian  aqueduct  at  Rome,  260 
Marco,  compositions  of,  4^9 
Maremma,  the  draioage  of,  167,  1'49 
Mareacalohi  palace,  60 
Marforio,  stetne  of,  333 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  court  of,  12 
Margaritone,  Crucifixion  by,  S^ 


Mariani.  painting  by.  373 

Marignano,  Marquis  de,  cruelty  of,  181 

Marino,  San,  city,  excursion  to,  107-*  Cus- 
toms—Government.  108 ;  historical  events 
—Cathedrals  — Pktures  — Wooded  glen, 
495 

Marinoni.  paintings  of,  459 

Marius.  fountain  of,  325 

Marot.  Clement,  at  Ferrara,  12 

Marotta,Li,  113 

Mars,  temple  of.  274 

Marsigli,  Count.  34 

Marta  river.  196 

Martana  island,  196 

Martial,  98 

Martin  IV..  Pope,  death  of.  196 

v.,  birth  place  of,  613 

.  Pontificate  of.  515 

Martyrdom  of  St.  John.  260 

MaruUo,  tomb  of.  119 

Masacdo,  frescoes  by,  366 

.  birthplace  of.  206 

Masks,  cabinet  of  the,  416 

Massa.  Lombard  town,  77 

Massari.  Lucio,  works  of,  45 

Massilla  family,  bronze  portraits  of  the*  123 

Massimi. Palace,  449 ;  VOU,  473 

Mastelletta,  53 

Maiitors,  at  Rome— Italian— French^Mu- 
sic,  251 

Mattel  Villa.  473 ;  Palace,  449 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  310 

of  Hadrian.  2<)9,  314 

ofOctaviu8,268 

of  Porseuua,  161 

of  the  Savelli,  362 

ofTheodoric.9 

Maury,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  377 

Mazzolini,  Ludovico,  works  of,  11,459 

MeccBuas,  Villa  of,  483 

Medals  at  Bologna,  35 

,  cabinet  of.  148 

at  Collegio  Romano,  460 

Ravenna.  91 

Medici  villa.  473  ^ 

Medicinal  springs  and  baths,  100 

Mellini  villa.  472 

Mengs,  Raph.,  punting  of,  469. 471 

Mentorella  mountain,  513 

Mercatello  town,  139 

Mercury,  statue  of.  410 

Merle.  Van.  of  Leyden,  69 

Mesolatown,  74  ' 

to  Venice.  75 

Meta  Sudaus,  ruins  of,  297 

Metastasio.  birth-place  of.  233 

Metauro  stream.  130 

Metella,  Cecilia,  tomb  of.  268,  502 

Meunier.  General.  116 

Me}  er,  comic  subjects  of,  459 

Mezentius.  capital  of,  536 

Mezzoranti.  Cardinal,  35 

,  abode  of,  446 

Middle  ages,  Rome  during  the,  270 

Milan,  school  of,  33 

Miluni,  Aurelio,  51 

Mile,  Roman,  length  of,  7;  Italian,  ib  i 
Neapolitan,  t&. ;  Tuscan,  ib. 

Miles,  Mr.,  collection  of.  219 

Milliarium  Aureum,  discovery  of  the,  273 

Milliugen,  Mr.,  collection  of,  225 
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MUls,  Mr.,  nsideiMwal  Rome.  278 
— — ,  gardens  of»  473 
Milo.  birth-place  *f.  506 
Minardi.  Madonnaa  of.  439 
Mim^ral  sprinj^  at  Noeera.  133 

wat**r«  at  Volterra,  177 

of  Chiancianu,  162 

Monte  CerboU.  179 

Minerva,  temples  oi,  230,  268,  275,  234. 

285 

library,  374 

Mines  of  copper  at  Monte  Catini,  178 
Miniature  army.  108 
MintofBoloffpa.  64 
MtrabilU  of  Rome.  474.  477 
MirandoU.  siege  of.  122 
Mochi.  statues  iiy,  248. 267 
Modena  to  Bologna,  24 

Ferrara.  9 

Mooa,  Dominieo.  works  of.  12, 14 
Monastery  of  Basilian  monks,  494 

of  the  Camaldoli.  177. 493 

at  Ferrara.  15 

atSpoleto,238 

• of  St.  Scolastiea,  486 

ofSt.SalTi.206 

Money  in  Papal  states.  3 

Mongiovino  village.  162 

Monte  CavI.  498 

Montecatino.  tombof,  16 

Monte  del  Grano,  489 

Montecelli,  feudal  castle  of  .483 

Montefklco  town.  234 

Moutefeltro,  Guido  da,  510 

Montefiascone — Town— Cathedral— Mona 

meut:;— Wines.  197 

to  Orvieto.  155 

to  Viterbo.  197 

Monte  Giove.  505 
Monte  Fincio.  248 
Montepnlciano — Church— Roman  remains, 

162  ;  to  Porzio.  M)8 
MoQterone,  193— Tumuli  at.  168 
Monterosi.  205.  246 
Montesquieu.  104 
Montevarchi  market-town.  206 
Monte-Verde  hill  and  castle.  488 
Montfaucon  on  the  Padestrina  ruins.  511 
Montfort.  Guy  de.  murder  by.  198 
Monti,  Vicenxo,  birthnlace  of,  77 
Montmorency,  Anne  de.  96 
Montone.  Braccio  da.  217 
Monuments.  Mu>ieum  of,  404 

at  Chiusi.  161 

Moore,  Tiios.,  poetry  of,  33 

Morandi,  Gio.  M.,  masterpieee  of,  375 

Morata,  Fulvio  Peregr.,  of  Ferrara,  13 

Morez,  the  Jura  fruntin.  2 

Mortadella  of  BoIoKna,  69 

Mosaic  Eagle  at  the  BasUian  Monastery. 

494  ;  of  Palestrina.  511 
Mosaics,  manufactory  of.  424 

of  Pliny's  Doves.  433 

of  Flowers  at  Gensano.  SOS 

Mosca,  Simon,  works  of  122 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  381 
Motune  stream.  100 
Mountains  near  Tivoli.  485 

Urbino.  139 

MSS.  of  Aldrovando,  35;  of  Ario»to.  18 
—  atCesena,  103 


MSS.  at  Borgo  San  Sepolehro.  1^ 

in  Chigi  Palace.  442 )  at  Cortona,  212 

at  Imola.  98 ;  at  Perogia.  217,227 

ac  Ravenna.  91 ;  at  Runiui,  107 

atPesaro.  110;  atRome.374 

,  Chinese  and  Coptic.  359;  at  Siena,  190 

at  the  Vatican.  422. 518 

Mulberry  plantations  in  Tuscany.  162 
Mnnsna,  birth-place  of,  506 
Murat's  donations  to  Lorvto,  124 
— — '  execution,  128 
Muratori.  D..  ooll««tion  of.  361,  496 
Murazze  of  Venice,  74 
Murillo.  ]>iciure8  by,  416.441.  444. 446 
Museum  of  the  AcadiPmy,  460;  atArezxo.209 
atCampana;  Coins, 456;  Sarcophagi- 
Terracottas — ^ancient    frescoes -ln<oiize»— 
glasses— urns  and  vases,  456 

of  the  Capitol ;  Chamber  of  Osnopos— 

Hall  of  Inscriptions.  431— Hall  at  the 
Sarcophagus— Pianta  Capitolina- Gal- 
lery—Hall  of  the  Vase,  432— Pliny's 
Doves— Hall  of  the  Emperors— Hall  of 
the  Philosophers.  433 ;  The  Saloon— Hall 
of  the  Faun,  434— Dying  Gladiator.  435 

of  Qiristian  Antiquities  of  Chiusi,  161 

at  Perugia.  225;  at  Pesaro.  Ill 

at  Ravenna,  91 ;  of  the  University,  34 

at  VoUerra,  172 

Musignano,  541 

Mutatorium  Caesaris,  289 

Muti  Pahice.450 

Muziani,  pamtings  by.  490 

Muziano.  Giroinmo,  pictures  by.  124, 159, 


Naples,  academy  of.  461 
Napoleon  at  Temi,  239 

,  value  of  a,  4 

Nar,  valley  of  the,  241 

Nami,  castle,  ruined  bridge,  241 

cathedral,  environs,  'MZ 

to  Perugia.  154 

Ntfses  overthrows  the  Goths.  133 
Navarra.  Pedro,  the  engineer.  96 
Navarre,  Court  of,  12 
Navy  of  the  Papal  States,  ix 
Necropolis,  paved  road  of,  539 
Needles  of  Assisi.  233 
Negroni  villa,  473 
Nemi,  Lake,  506 

village,  507 . 

Nemorensis  Lacus,  506 

Nepi,   position.   Etruscan   ruins,   chnitiif 

townhall.246 
Neptune,  temple  of,  534 
Nero,  baihs  of.  808 

,  bridge  of,  160 

,  buildings  of,  268 

,  circus  of.  299 

,  colossus  of,  297 

,  tomb  of,  247,  517 

,  villa  of,  4b6 

,  mole  of.  532 

Nerola  village,  163 
Nerva,  temple  of,  285 

,  Forum  of,  269,  285 

Nettuno   town — fortress— antiquitiet,  531; 

forest,  252 
Newbold,  paintings  of,  459 
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Nibby,  Professor,  remarks  of,  272,  879,  fi07, 

508, 512,  517, 519.  523, 524 
— — ,  discoveries  of,  605 
Niccolini  paUce,  450 
Niccolo,  St.,  97 

,  Gelasio  di,  painter,  11 

Nicholas  III.  Pope,  26 

— -  v.,  salt  marine  of,  273 

Niebuhr  od  Roman  Forum,  272 

•^— ,  history  of  Rome  by,  4S7 

Nooera  city.  133 

Nogara,  9 

Notes  of  Herries,  or  Cbatts,  3 

Notte,  Gherardo  della.  paintings  by,  444, 

451 
Nozze  Aldobrandini,  403 
Nugent,  General,  at  Bologna,  26 
Nymphoeum  of  Alexander,  290 
,  ancient,  497 

OakofTa8so,379 

groves  near  La  Chigna,  162 

Obelisk  of  Rhamses,  248 

of  Saint  Mary  Maggiore,  327 

Obelisks,  Zoega  on,  359 

at  Rome.  326— 329 

Octavia.  purtico  of,  268,  324 

Octavius,  mausoleum  of,  268 

October  festival  at  Rome,  253 

Odescalchi  pulacc?,  i50 

Olevano  village.  487 

town — castle— limestone  rock— church, 

&c.,  514 

to  Subiaco,  487, 513 

OUb.-irum  town,  514 

Olitorium  forum,  i77 

Olivieri,  designs  of,  367 

Olm.ito  avenue  of  Genzano,  506 

. to  Genazzaro,  513 

Olmo  village,  211 

Oaofri,  Anionio,  108 

Onyx  ring  at  Perugia,  218 

Ordelaffl  family,  100 

Organs  played  by  water,  450,  473 

Oriolo  village,  522 

Orsiri,  Ctrdinal,  320  j 

palace.  450 

Orte  town,  201 

Ortoiano,  works  of,  14 

Orvieto,  Etruscan  remains,  155 ;  cathedral, 
156;  Yfeil  of  St.  Patrick.  159  ;  palaces 
— environs,  IGO 

to  Montefiascone,  155 

Osa,  valley  of  the,  517 

O^mo  town,  120 

Ospedaletto  building  at  Veil,  517 

Oasaga  stition-house,  213 

08tia,594;  historical  events— excavations^ 
temples,  525;  theatre— tower,  506;  en- 
virons, 52} 

OstiensisVia,524 

Ostiglia,  9 

Ostrox)U,242 

Otterlwni,  library  of  the,  421 

Overbeck,  paintings  by,  229,  455 ;  stvle  of, 
458 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses  of,  507 

Pacchiarotto,  paintings  by,  185, 187 
Pacetti.  works  of,  359 
Padua  to  Ferrara,  9 


PSBcUe  at  HadrUn's  ViUa,  49 

Pagani  of  Faensa,  99 

Paglia  river,  194 

Piiintings  by  Le  Brun.  124 

Palaces,  private,  in  Rome,  436 ; — Albani — 
Altemps— Altieri— Barberini.  437  ;  Bor- 
ghese,  439;— Braschi— Buonaparte— Can- 
cellaria — Arciprete,  44 1 ;— Cenci— Chigi— 
Ciociaporci,  442;  Colonua— Cousulta— 
Convertiti.  443;  Corsini,  444;  Costaguti 
—  Doria  Pamllli,  446;  Falconieri — 
Farnese,  446 ;  Famesina,  447  ;  Pirense— 
Giraud,  448  ;  Giustiniani— lAncellotte  ; 
Lanti — Madama — Massimi— Mattel,  449 ; 
Muti— Niccolini ;  Odescalchi— Orsini — 
Pamfili  —  Pontefioeo—  Rospigliosi,  450  ; 
Rusuoli— Sacchetti— Sciarra,  451;  Sora— 
Spada,  452;  Torlooia,  453 —Venetian— 
Vidoni.  454 

of  L*  Ariocia.  505 

of  Ancona,  117 

of  the  Barberini  at  Palestrina,  511 

at  Bologna,  33,  57, 58 

at  Cesena.  103 

of  the  Duke  of  Cesarini,  506 

of  the  Conservatori,  426 

at  Faenza,  100 

of  Ferrara.  17 

of  Mactrata.  127 

of  Merchandise,  62 

at  Montefiascone,  159 

at  Pesaro,  110 

at  Ravenna,  90 

at  Rome,  277,  280 

of  the  Senator,  426 

of  5iena.  189 

,  of  Theodoric,  328 

at  Volterra,  172 

ducal,  at  Urbino,  136 

Palatina  villa,  473 

Palatine  hill  at  Rome.  265 

Palazza  monastery.  497 

Paleologus.  Emperor  John,  19 

Palestrina,  Princess  Emilia  of,  508 

Paliano  town— drawbridge,  514;  historical 
events,  515 

mountain,  512 

to  Anagni,  515 

Palio  of  Siena,  188 

Pallas  Minerva  temple,  285 

Pallavieini  palace,  60 

,  Cardinal,  presents  by,  125 

Palm,  Roman,  length  of;  7 

Palma,  bas-relief  at,  505 

Palo,  village  of,  168 

Palombara  village,  487 

Pamfili  Doria  villa.  319;— ^j^rounds— Al- 
gardi— a  water  organ,  473 

Columbaria,  474;  Palace.  450 

Pamfilian  mole,  remains  of,  53i3 

Panaro  river,  9,  24 

Pancras,  St.,  Martvrdom  of.  380 

Panetti,  paintings  by.  15 

Panfiliocanal.9 

Panini.  views  by,  450 

Panoramic  sketch  of  Rome  by  Vasi,  445 

Pantano,  Osteria  di,  516 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  268, 286 
Paolo  the  Sculptor,  377 
Paolozzi.  Signor,  collection  of,  161f 
Papa,  Rocca  di,  vUlage,  497    OglC 
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Faptey,  dkpated  ■uommIob  to,  S70 

Pkpal  itat*^,  entrance  at  Santa  Bianoa,  9 

Paper  mills  at  Colle,  171 ;  at  Faensa.  99 

Phpigno,  241 

PkradiM  Resained  of  Milton.  247 

Bftrasina,  dungeon  of,  17 

Parc«,  temple  of  the,  274 

Parchment,  manufacture  of,  234 

Parma,  tehool  of,  32 

Plarmegiano.  32.  40.  222 

Burolini.  paintings  by.  13. 17 

Purhasius  on  Dialed  of  Rolognese,  69 

Partheuai,  Jean  de.  the  Huguenot,  12 

Pkaquin  on  the  Barberini  ravages,  271 

•— — ,  ttntiie  and  history  of,  333 

PksserotU,  pictures  by,  449 

Passignano.  216,  383 

Paadonei,  Cardinal,  retreat  of,  493 

Pbssporti  for  the  Papal  States,  2 

at  Rome,  168 

Patrick.  St ,  well  of.  at  Orrieto.  159 

Paul  III.,  I'ontiflcate  of,  217 

,  ravages  of,  271 

.  Salt  Tax  of,  271 

v..  Pontiilcate  of.  121 

,  Aqueduct  of.  at  Reoanati,  126 

— ,  works  of  art  destroyed  by,  271 

Bnuliis  £milins.  baths  of,  307 

P&usilypon  villa  of  Metia,  522 

Pavement  of  ancient  earthenware,  40 

Peace,  temple  of,  276 

Pelasgic  walls  at  Tusculum,  493 ;  architec- 
ture, 509 

Peuitenxieria  at  Rome,  253 

Penttflic  marble,  columns  of.  284 

Peperino.  massive  walls  of,  506 

Pepoli,  Guido.  bitst  of.  41 

,  Palace  of,  60 

— — ,  Taddeo,  the  demagogue,  26 

— — ^ .  tnmb  of,  in 

Peraszi,  picture  by,  187 

Perugia — ^historical  events^illustrious  na* 
Uvea — population— school  of  Umbria. 
217;  cathednil.  218 ;  — churches  —  oou- 
vmito,  219;  ficmntain — jaaszas— «rch  of 
Augustus.  ^3;  palaces,  224 ;  galleries  of 
pictures,  225  ;  library— college— fortress, 
&7;  fairs-environs.  228 

to  Citta  di  Castello,  154 ;— to  Foligno. 

228 

to  Narni,  154 ;— to  Citta  della  Piere, 

162, 

Perugino,  Pietro.  birth-place  of,  160 

,  works  of.  112,  185.  219. 221, 222.  233. 

402.  437. 451 

Perusia  Antiqua,  217 

Peruaasi,  works  of,  186, 187, 189. 375 

Pesaro  City  described,  109;  cathedral.  110 ; 
library,  palaces,  fortress,  manufactures. 
Ill 

,  Niccolo  da,  painting  by.  1 10 

Peter's.  St. ,  described,  334—345 

Pt^tot,  medallion  portrait  bv.  51 

Petrarch's  birth-place,  20/;  autographs. 
424 

Petracd,  Pandnlf .  tomb  of.  191 

Pfyffer.  Captain,  anecdote  of.  317 

Phenomenon  near  Pietramala.  70 

Philharmonic  academy,  in  Rome,  449, 462 

society  at  Bologna.  64 

Philippe  le  Hardi  at  Viterbo,  199 


Phflip  1«  Bel,  220 

Phucas,  column  of,  270,  275.  300 

Physicians  at  Boloinia,  69 

at  Rome.  251 

Piadre.  Neapolitan,  4 
Pianoro,  70 
PUnta  Capitolina,  432 
Piauadel  Campidoglio.  425 

—  of  Permgia.  223 

Maggiore  of  Bologna.  56 

del  Popolo  at  Rome,  248 

at  Rome.  330 

Piecolomini  villa,  490 

palace,  189 

Piella  Palace.  60 
Piensa  to  Montepolciano,  162 
Hetramala,  phenomenon  of,  70, 71 
Piety,  temple  oC  283 

.  of  Scalra.  158 

Pila  mountain,  512 

Pilate.  Pontius,  birth-place  of,  205 

Pincio.  Monte.  248 

Pine  forest  near  Ravenna.  75,  95 

groves  of  Barberini.  503 

Pino,  arch  of,  517 

Pintiiricchio,  pictures  by,  219, 225. 233. 234, 

361.362.375,430 
Pisa.  Giovanni  di,  statues  by,  218.  220 

,  Niccolo  di,  works  of.  42,  182 

Pisanello,  Vittore,  221 

Pitulum,  site  of.  152 

Pins,  Antoninus,  temple  of.  269 

.death  of,  168 

II..  chapel  of.  247 

.  bull  of.  271 

VI.,birth-plwte  of,  103 

.  Pontificate  of,  124 

» treaty  of,  129 

,  retreat  of,  169 

,  aqueduct  of,  514 


•  VU.,  3.  98,  236 

,  Chalice  of,  125 

f  Egyptian  museum  of,  4iO 

,  retreat  of,  103 


Plagues  of  Perugia.  217 

Plains  of  Temi,  238 

Plautus,  tomb  of,  371 

Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  of,  433 

Po  river,  9 

Poderina.  193 

Podesti,  the  historical  painter.  459 

Poggibonsi  —  manufactures — sepulchre  of 
Boccaccio.  170 

,  excursion  fVom,  171 

to  Siena,  180 

Poggio,  San  Lorenso,  163 

Police  of  Rome,  253 

Polignac,  Cardinal,  researches  of,  511 

PoUajolo,  Pietro,  186 

Polline  near  Bracciano,  522 

Polygontd  pavement  at  Cavi,  513 

Pomarancio,  works  of,  159, 175.  449 

Pombal,  Matquis  de.  110 

Pompey,  celebrated  statue  of— anecdote  of  its 
discovery  —  controversies  respecting  -^ 
Gibbon,  452;  Childe  Harold— Hob* 
house  —French  Tragedians*— Winckelmaa. 
&c..  ib. 

Pompey.  theatre  of,  293 ;  tomb  of.  503 

PomiKMa.  75 

Pons.  Antoine  de.  Count  de  Marennes,  \S^ 
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Pontaniena  town,  206 

Poote  Ceutesimo,  133 

Ponte  Ceatino  Gustom-honse,  194 

Pontedera,  180 

Ponteficio  Palace  —  situation  —  garden  — 
frescoes  —  baa-reliefs— paintings — ^private 
chapel —casino— organ  played  by  water, 
450 

— •  Lucano,  478 

St.  Angelo.  269 

Ponticino,  post  station,  207 

Pontine  Marsh  forests.  535 

Popes,  destruction  of  buildings  by,  271 

Population  of  Rome,  253 

Porcupines  at  Rome,  2^ 

Pordenone,  picture  by,  450 

Porphyry  Urn  iti  the  Lateran,  316 

Porretta,  baths  of,  68 

Porsenna,  capital  of,  161 

,  Bfausoleum  of,  t6. 

Port  of  Civita  Vecchia,  165 ;  of  Ore,  167 

Pesaro,  110 

the  Po,  9 

■  Recanati,  127 

Ravenna,  92 

-  Ancona,  117 


Porta,  OuHhI.  della,  works  of,  122 

Portico  of  Oetavia,  268,  324 

Portioticula  Church,  229 

Porto  City,  ruins  of,  528 

Portus  Trajanus,  the  arsenal  of  Rome,  527 

Porzio  mountain,  508 

Posi,  P.,  sculpture  by,  376 

Post,  Roman,  length  of,  7 

Postmaster  in  the  Papal  States,  5 

Postillions'  fees  in  the  Papal  '^tates,  7 

Posting  in  the  Papal  States,  5 

Poussiu,  Gaspur  and  Nicholas,  works  by, 

378,  401, 430,  438,  444,  452 
— — ,  house  of,  455 

,  tomb  of,  370 

Pratica,530 

Proneste  City,  509 

Pratorian  Guards,  barracks  ot,  479  ;  camp 

of,  503 

camp  of  Tiberius,  268 

Pratolino  villa,  71 
Pratica  tower,  496 
Praxiteles,  Fann  of,  410 
Priscm,  the  Mamertine,  321 
Procopiua,  travels  of,  315 

,  description  by,  258 

Prodigals,lclub  of,  190 
Promenade  at  Siena,  191 

Pesaro,  111 

Fromoteca  Gallery,  426^ 

Propertius  quoted,  518  ' 

Protestant  Burial  Ground  at  Rome,  268 

Provincial  Roads,  6 

Pudding,  favourite,  of  Bologna,  69 

Pulpit  of  marble  at  Siena.  182 

Punicnm,  the  ancient.  167 

Pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  268,  313 

Pyrgos,  site  of,  167 

,  ancient  port  of,  538 

Pythagoras,  grotto  of,  212 

Quarterly  Review,  136, 149, 288 
Quays  at  Rome,  323 
Querela,  Jac.  della,  statues  by,  187 
Quesney,  da,  sculptures  by,  372 


Quirinal  HiU  at  Rome,  26f 
Quirinus,  temple  of.  288 

Races  at  Rome,  252 

Racine,  death  of,  21 

Radicofani  mountain,  geology  of,  193,  194 
RafTaeledel  Colle,  145, 150 

Rag^d,  atuocoes  of,  505 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Rome,  5 

Rainaldi,  works  of,  370 

Ranuzzi  palace,  60 

Raphael,  works  of,  32,  196, 140.  145, 148, 
219,  222,  224,  225. 226,  375,  376. 399,  403. 
438.  440.  444,  445, 452. 456,  471,  524 

,  birth-place  of,  136 

,  earliest  work  of,  222 

,  divine  picture  of,  49 

,  fhMooes  by,  448 

(house  of,  138 

,  letter  of,  27 

,  stansa  of,  392 

,  death  of,  443 

,  burial-place  of,  287 

Rasina,  151 

Ravenna,  10, 77;  early  history,  78 ;  modern 
history,  80;  cathedral,  81;  baptistery,82 ; 
San  Vitale.  83;  churches,  84;  Galla  Pla- 
cidia.  87 ;  jpalace  of  Theodoric.  88 }  tomb 
of  Dante,  89;  palaces,  90;  museum,  91 ; 
academies— hospitals,  92 ;  theatres  for- 
t^ess— port— tomb  of  Theodoric,  93 ;  en- 
virons, 94 

to  Faenza,  73 

to  F«.rli,  ib. 

to  Mesola,  74 ;  Venice,  76 

to  Bologna,  77 ;  Rimini,  97 

Recanati.  aqueduct  at,  126 

,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  376 

Record  office  at  Rome,  273 

Redi,  poetry  of,  180 

Reduction  of  Roman  Scndi  to  Italian  and 
Tuscan  coinage,  4 

Reformation,  the,  12 

Regillus  lake.  508 

Kei^liiii,  discoveries  of.  537 

Reinhart,  historical  landscapes  of,  458 

Reliquiary  of  Bolscna,  158 

Remus,  temple  of,  288 

Reno  canal,  25 

Republic  of  San  Marino.  107 

Republican  relics  at  Rome,  266,  268 

Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua,  28 

Rhamses  I.,  obelisk  of,  at  Rome.  248 

Riccardi  of  Temi,  the  architect,  241 

Ricci,  Matt.,  birth-place  of.  128 

Ricorsi,  193 

Riddle  at  Bologna,  35 

Rienzi,  church  of,  367 

,  iMuse  of,  329 

Rieti,  rich  plains  of  the,  240 

to  Rome,  162 

Rigutino,  211 

Rimanetown,  163 

Rimini,  103;  Roman  bridge— its  history-^ 
triumphal  arch— churches,  106  ;  library 
—  environs.  107 

to  Fano,  109 

,  Malatesta.  lord  of,  217 

to  Ravenna,  97 

Rio  Torto  torrent.  631        ^^  , 

Kioni  of  Rome,  255        y  LjOOg  IC 
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BiTotano  torrent,  613 
Boads  in  the  Papal  States,  4 
Bobbia,  Agoetino  della,  220 

r  Luca  delU,  intereMing  worki  of,  124 

Bocea,  Cardinal,  library  of.  359 

di  Papa,  264.  4»7 

Varano.  castle,  129 

di  Cavi.  613 

Bock,  the  Tar|>eian.  321 

Rebate  village,  514 

Bogati  family,  bronze  portraits  of  the.  123 

B^ers,  Samuel,  Esq.,  collection  of,  219 

Boma  Veochia,  castle  of,  489 

Boman  conduits,  132 

— —  bridge  of  Savignano,  104 

Forum,  the,  272, 274 

mile,  7 ;  post,  ib, 

— —  KAte  at  Ronciglione,  204 

remains,  77,  111,  161, 172.  233,  237 

sarcophagus,  195 

school  of  painting,  32 

Bomasello.  430,  445 

Bomano.  Giulio.  works  by.  137, 139,  440. 

461,456,472  ,.     , 

BoMX— ages  of  the  antiquities— kingly, 
266 ;  republican— the  Empire,  268 ;  Papal, 
270 

.  academies,  459* 

,  a^er  of  Servius  Tullius.  323 

,  amphithtvitres,  297 

,  antiquities,  shops  for,  251 

,  apothecary,  ib. 

,  aqueducU,  319—381 

,  arches,  301—304 

,  arrangement  of  Mirabllia.  474 

,  artists'  studios,  457 

,  bankers.  261 

— —,  Basilica  of  Constantine,  279 

St.  Peter's,  331,  346 

-  St.  John  Lateran,  347 

— ^ Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  351 

St.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  353 

St.  Paolo  fuore  le  Mure,  364 

— —  San  Loreuso,  355 

,  baths,  304, 309 

,  bridges,— Pome  Molle — S.  Angel o— 

Triumphalis-Sisto— di  Qnattro  Capi  — 
S.  Bartolommeo— Rottd — Sublicius,  261, 
262 

,  bronzes,  shops  for,  251 

.cafes,  250 

,  casts  in  sulphur,  251 

,  Campagna  described — Sabine  hills — 

Volscian  mountains — Pontine  mar^ihes — 
Albano  lake — camp  of  Hannibal,  263,  &c . 

,  Campus  Sceleratus,  323 

,  Capitol,  425 

,  carriers  to  England,  251 

,  chapels  of  the  English,  251 

,  charities,  462 

^^,  chocolate  shops,  250 

,  Churches  :  S.  Agnese,  358 

,S.  AgoBtino,358;  S.Andrea,  359 

,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  360 

,  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  t6. 

— — — ,  S.  Antonio  Abate,  361 

,  SS.  Apostoli,  361 ;  Ara  Coeli,  ib. 

— ,  S.  Bartolommeo,  363 

,  S.  Bernardo,  ib. ;  S.  Bibiana,  ib. 

,  S.  Konosa,  t6. ;  Capuccini,  364 

,  S.  Carlo  ai  Catinari,  ib. 


Bom  g— Churches :  8.  Carlo  io  the  Corso,  36S 

,  8.  Cecilia,  ib. ;  San  Clemente,  ib. 

,  8.  Costanza,  366 

,  S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano,  ib. 

,  S.  Francesca  Bomana,  t&. 

,  S.  Francesco  a  Bipa.  367 ;  Gesii^td. 

,  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  ib. 

,  S.  Giovanni  Decollato,  368 

■  Grysogono,  ib. 

e  Paolo,  ib. 

,  S.  Giuseppe  de'  Falegnami,  ib. 

,  S.  Gregorio,  ib. ;  S.  Ignaxio,369 

,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  ib. 

^ in  Lucina,  t6. 

,  S.  Luca,  370 

-,  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  t6. 

— ,  S.  Marcello,  ib. ;  S.  Marco,  371 


-. ,  S.  Maria  deyli  Angeli,  ib. 

deir  Anima,  372 


in  Cosmedin,  to. 

di  Loreto,  ib. 

sopra  Minerva,  373 

di  Monte  Santo,  374 

della  Navicella,  ib. 

del  Orto,  ib. 

della  Pace.  375 

in  Trastevere,  376 

a  Trevi,  377 

in  VaUicella,  ib. 

in  VU  Lata.  378 

della  Vittoria,  ib. 

— ,  Martino  ai  Monte,  <&. 

-,  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  ib. 

-,  S.  Onofrio,  3i9 

— ,  S.  Panerazio,  ti. 

-,  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  380 

— ,  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  ib. 

-  in  Vincoli,  381 


,  S.  Prassede,  382  ;  S.  Prisca,  383 

,  S.  Pudenziana.  ib. ;  S.  Saba,  ib. 

,  S.  Sabina,  ib. 

,  S.  Silvestro  di  Monte  Cavallo,  384 

,  S.  Stefeno  Botundo,  ib. 

,  S.  Teodoro,  385 

,  S.  Tommaso  degU  Inglesi,  ib, 

,  Trinity  de'  Monti,  ib. 

-  Pellegrini,  386 


,  ciceroni,  250 

,  cigar  shops,  252 

,  circus,  297—299 

,  clergy,  resident,  251 

,  climate,  466 

,  cloaca  maxima,  322 

,  clocks,  regulatiun  of,  262 

,  (Coliseum,  294—296 

,  colleges,  469 

,  Columbaria,  318 

,  columns,  299—301 

,  Cwmarca — extent— population— sub- 
divisions, 253 

,  dinner-houses,  260 

,  druggiste,  251 

,  Districts.  254 ;  [Rioui]— CampoMano 

—Colonna— Trevi— Pigna — S.  Eustachio, 
256 ;  Ponte— Parione— Regola— S.  Angelo 
in  Pischeria— Trastevere  — Borgo,  25? I 
Monti— Camnitelli—R  ipa 

.  Iberian  fountain,  325 

,  Engravers,  251 

,  Engravings,  collections  of,  262 

.  English  chapel.  251 
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RoM»— English  warehouse,  252 
•  burial  ground,  464 


-,  Etruscan  intagli  workers,  251 

-,  Excursions  from,  477  ;  to  TivoU,  478 

to  Subiaco,  485 

to  Monte  Genaro,  487 

to  Frascati.  488 

to  Grotta  Ferrata.4d3 

to  Marino,  495 

to  Alba  Louga.  496 

to  Palazzola,  49? 

to  Rocca  di  Papa,  ib. 

to  Monte  Cavi,  498 

to  Lake  of  Albano,  500 

to  Albaoo  town,  503 

to  L'Aricria,  504 

to  Corioli,  506 

to  Genzano,  506 

to  Lake  of  Nemi,  507 

to  Colouna,  608 

to  Palestrina,  509 

to  Cavi,  513 

to  Genazzano,  613 

to  Oleyano,  514 

to  Puliauo,  t6, 

■  to  Zagaroli,  515 

to  Gabii,  ib. 

to  VeiJ,  517 

to  Lake  of  Bracciano,  521 

toOstia,  623 

—  to  cities  of  ancient  Latium, 


ib. 
• to  Fiumicino,  527 

-  to  Porto,  tft. 

. to  Castel  Forano,  529 

to  Pratica,  530 

to  Ardea,  531 

■  to  Porto  d' Anzo,  532 

to  Musignano,  541 

to  Poiite  deir  Abadia,  ib. 

to  Toscanella,  642  ; 

to  Nettuno,  534 

-  to  Astura,  ib. 

to  Etruscan  cities,  636 

to  Cerveteri,  536 

to  Corneto,  538 

,  Festivals,  public.  253;  Carnival— Oc- 
tober— artists — church 

,  Forums — the  Roman,  272 ;  —  Trajan 

— Nero — Augustus,  2/3 ;  Cesar — Boirittm 
— Olitorum — Antoninus,  277 

,  Fountains,  330,  3i>3 

,  French  masters,  251 

,  fuel,  250 

,  Gates— Porta.  258 ;   del  Popolo— Pin- 

ciana,  259; — Salara — Pia — S.Lorenzo — 
Maggiore  —  San  Giovanni,  260 ;  — Latina 
— San  SebastiuDo— Sail  Paolo — Portese — 
Sim  Pancrazio — Cavalleggieri  —  Fabrica 
—Angelica,  261 ;— Castello.  ib. 

,  gems,  shops  fw,  251 

,  government,  form  of,  253 ;  Sacred  Col- 

— ^iege — Camera  Apostolica — Cancellaria 
Datana — Peniten  zieria 

,  hackney  carriages,  260 

.Hills,  tlie  Seven,  266;    Capitoline— 

Palatine — Aventine  — Ceelian  —  Eiquiline 
— Quirinal — ^Viminal 

,  hospitals,  462 

,  hotels,  248 

,  hoars,  regulation  of,  251 


RoMK,—  inns,  248 

,  Italian  masters,  251 

,  jewellers,  i6. 

,  Janiculum,  255 

,  licence  for  sporting,  252 

,  livery  stables,  ib. 

,  lodging  houses,  249 

,  Mamertine  prisons,  321 

,  Mosaic  works,  261 

,  music  masters,  ib. 

,  obelisks,  3:^6—329 

,  Ootavia's  portico,  324 

,  palaces,  277,  386,  463 

,  Pantheon,  286 

,  partridge  siiooting,  252 

,  physicians,  251 

- — ,  piazze,  33S— 334 

,  Pilate's  house,  329 

,  police,  253 

,  population,  253 

,  porcupine  hunting,  252 

,  post  oflSce,  260 

,  province,  extent  of,  263 

,  reading  rooms,  249 

,  Rienzi's  house,  3i9 

,  Sallust's  house,  323 

,  scagliola  shops,  ^1 

,  sculptors'  studios,  467 

,  snuff  shops,  262 

,  shooting  licence,  252 

,  streets,  264 

,  Spoliarium,  324 

,  St.  Peter's,— foundation,  334;  archi- 
tecture, 335;  general  sketch,  336;  co- 
lonnades— facade,  337;  measurements. 
338;  nave  — dome,  339;  Baldaochino, 
340;  tribune— monuments,  342;  Grotte 
Vatican,  344;  sacristy— ascent  of  the 
dome,  345;  illuminations— ceremonies^ 
religious  festivals 

,  Tarpeian  rock,  321 

,  Tliarins,  trophies  of,  326 

,  Tiber,  254 

,  temples,  280,  292 

,  theatres,  ancient,  292—294 

',  modem,  253 

,  tombs,  310, 318 

,  Vivarium,  324 

,  views,  engraved,  252 

,  vctturino  carriages,  260, 252 

,  valets  de  place,  250 

,  ViUas.  467,  474 

,  walls,  circuit  of  the,  257 

■ ,  various  repairs  of,  25 

,  woodcock  shooting,  262 

Rome  to  Castellana,  246 

Florence,  5.  169 

Rieti,  162 

Tivoli.477 

Civita  Vecchia,  166, 536 

Romulus,  circus  of,  298 

,  temple  of,  270.  275, 289 

Roncalli.  paintings  by,  121.  125 

Ronciglione  town  — Gothic  castle— trade, 
204 

Roncioni  gardens,  278 

Roofless  palace  at  Viterbo,  199 

Rosa.  Salvator,  works  of,  61.  148,  200,  227, 
430, 437,  442,  445.  446, 453  . 

,  house  of,  456 


ttomb 


s  or,  40&  y^^  I 

of,  371igitized  byLjOOgle 
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Botdttt,  bifth-pUee  of,  506 
Bospi^OKi    niUaee — Aurora  of   C 
antMue  •enlpturet  and  paintingt, 
BoMlli.  Mattoo,  174 

,  Nic..  myrteriea  br,  17 

— — ,  Paolo,  works  of,  176 
-  the  architect,  13 
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.—- ,  ProfeaMr  de,  death  of,  41 

Roakra  at  Rome.  276 

Rorere,  dukes  of,  109 

Rttbeofl,  works  of,  92,  377,  430,  440, 445, 

446 
Rubicon,  the.  97. 104 
Ruins  of  Rome — kingly  period — repoblican 

period,  265 ;  the  Empue,  268 
Ruraoli  palace— splendid  marble  staircaaPi 

Rustichino.  picture  by,  187 


Sabatelli.  the  artist,  209 

Sabine  hills,  484 

Sacchetti  palace,  451 

Saoebi,  And.,  365.401.  452;  birth- place  of, 

534 
Sacoo,  rich  Talley  of,  512 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  253 
Sacristy  of  San  Domenico,  44 

San  Petrorio,  41 

St.  Peter.  345 

Sacro  Specu  monastery.  486 
Salimberii  Ventura,  187.  222 
Sallusk.  circus  of,  299 
— — ,  house  and  garden  of,  323 

,  vllU  of.  483 

Salt  magaiine  of  Nicholas  V.,  273 

works  of  Volterra,  178 

— —  Cervia.97 

Salviati.  Franc,  paintings  by.  368,  380 

Sambuca,  169 

Sambucheto,  127 

Samo^a  village,  24 

Sammeri  palace.  60 

San  Benedetto  inn,  73 

« Caseiano,  73,  169 

— —  Qennarello  bridge.  507 
Sandstone,  tertiary,  at  Siena,  192 
Sangallo,  Antonio,  works  of,  122,  125,  159, 

260 

,  house  of,  451 

San  GiusUno,  140 

Lorenzo  Nuovo  village,  195 

Sansovino,  works  of,  122,  376 

Santa  Severa,  fortress  of,  167 

Santi,  Dr.,  of  Perugia,  227 

Santo  Polo,  picturesque  village  of,  487 

Saracinesco,  485 

Sarcophagi  at  Rome,  405 

—  at  Bologna,  38 

Chiusi,  161 

Volterra,  172 

Sarcophagus  of  St.  Constantia,  416 

at  Famese  palace,  312 

of  Greek  marble,  95 

— ,  Roman,  195 

- — ofScipio,411 

Sardinia,  Hensius,  king  of,  26 

Sarteano,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  162 

5^'  ^»»<*«»  del.  works  bv,  124,  U7»  206, 

440,444,445,466 


Sassatelli,  Count,  98 

SassoferraU,  works  of,  112,  124,  222, 
384 

Saturn,  temple  of.  268.  289 

Savelll,  Gothic  mausoleum  of  the,  362 

family.  313 

Saveno  river,  25, 97 

Savignano  town,  104 

,  Roman  bridge,  104 

Saviu  river,  103 

Sausuge  of  Bologna,  69 

Sauteme  river,  71 

Saxony,  king  of.  wedding  dress  of.  124 

Scalza,  the  sculptor,  works  of,  158.  199, 
218 

Scalzacane  villa.  488 

Scarpellata,  U,  route,  488 

Scarselliuo.  works  of,  14—17 

Schiidow  the  Prussian  sculptor,  tomb  of, 
399 

,  works  of,  455 

Schiassi,  Professor.  39 

Schiavi  tower,  516 

Schidone,  paintings  by,  125,  450 

Schifggia,  La, — cathedral  —  palace — en- 
virons, 132 

Scholastica,  S..  monastery.  486 

School  of  art  at  Ferrara,  10 ;  of  Milan,  33 ; 
of  Siena.  182  ;  of  Umbria.  217 

Sciarra  palace-r-select  gallery,  451 

Scipio,  tomb  of,  317 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  Childe  Harold, 
312 

Scudi,  value  of  the,  4 

Sebastian!,  Prof.,  on  the  plants  of  Rome, 
296 

Sedazzi  palace,  61 

Segni  mountain,  512 

Semenza.  works  of,  53 

Seminario,  Vigna  del.  491 

Sena,  Gallica,  113 

Senator  palace  —  fountain  of  Siztus  V. — 
statues  —  tower  — Lincei  academy  —  city 
— prisons,  426 ;  discoveries  in.  273 

Septimius  Severtis,  arch  of,  303 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  479 

Sermide  post  f>tation,  9 

Sermoute,  152 

Serpent,  voyage  of  the  sacred,  533 

Serravallo  town,  108,'130 

Serri,  pictures  bv,  187 

Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  318 

Sette  Sale  ruin,  309 

Settignano,  Balsamelli  da,  works  of,  175 

,  sculptures  by,  175 

Severus,  Sept.,  arch  of,  269,  274 

Sforza,  Altendolo,  birth-place  of,  77 

,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  376 

,  Catherine,  intrepidity  of,  102 

,  death  of,  221 

Shakspeare,  illustrations  of,  506 

Shelley  on  Beatrice  Cenci,  438 

.  grave  of,  464 

Shooting  season  at  Rome,  252 

Sibyls  by  Raphael.  376 

.  TibuTtine.  temple  of,  481 

Siege  of  Perugia,  217 

Siena— situation,  180 ;  history— school,  181 ; 
academy  of  arts.  182;  cathedral,  183; 
churches.  185 ;  courts  of  law,  187 ;  Mtk- 
ives,    188;    palace,    189;    univewily— 
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'    library— hospital.  190;    gates— dtadel— 

environs,  191 
^enese,  manners  andlanf^uage  of,  192 
Sienno  to  Puggibonsi.  180 
Sigillo,  city  and  mountains,  132 
SiKnorelli.  Luca.  works  of,  121.  124, 158, 

174,186,193,213,218 
^k/sptnnlng  and  weaving  of,  99 
SUlaro  town,  97 

Sinigallia  town.  113;  history  of.  tb, 
Sirani,  Eliz..  death  and  tomb  of,  43 
Sismondi,  26.  98,  103.  181.  193 
Sixtus  IV.,  101 

V.  builds  the  walls  of  Loreto.  121 ; 

aqueduct  of.  513 
Slaves  of  Augustus,  Columbarium  of.  319 
Smaragdus  the  exarch.  275 
Smyrna,  steamers  to.  119 
Sobieski,  Prince,  tomb  of.  364 
Sodoma,  183. 1S6.  187 
Solfatara  canal,  478 
Solimene,  paintings  by,  232 
Sora  palace,  452 
Sotec,  tomb  of.  484 
Soubise,  Madame  de,  12 
Spada  palace — celebrated  statue  of  Pompey, 
294,  43i ;  antiques-gallery.  453 

,  Lionello,  works  of.  48,  452 

Spagnoletto,  185, 438.  439.  450 
Spedalato  bridge.  513 
Spezeria  of  Loreto,  125 
Spina  city.  75 
Spinning  sirl  of  Schadow.  359 

Spoleto  — hbtory,  236;  antiquities— cathe« 
dral,  237;  churches  —  citadel — palaces 
— aqueduct — Roman  remains,  ib. ;  mo- 
nasteries— environs,  838 

Spoletium  of  the  Romans,  336 

Spoliarium.  ruins  of  the,  324 

Sporting  period  at  Rome,  i52 

Springs  of  brine  on  the  Cedna,  178 

St.  Angela,  castle  of,  314 

Oonstantia,  tomb  of.  313 

^—  Helena.  Empress,  tomb  of.  314 

John  Lateran  obelisk.  327 

— —  John,  martyrdom  of.  Si60 

Louis  of  France,  portrait  of,  134 

Piitrick's  well  at  Orvieto.  159 

Peter's  at  Rome.  334—345 

Stabbing,  cases  of,  at  Bologna.  36 

Stables  of  the  Circus.  289 

Staggia,  the,  valley  of,  180 

Stagio.  statues  by,  175 

Stance  of  Raphael.  392 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre  of,  297 

Statistics  of  Rome.  253 

Statue  of  Agrinpina.  433 

-^         Demosthenes,  409 

Pasquin.  883 

.  colossal,  of  Pompev,  294.452 

Steamers  between  Marseilles  and  Naples. 
165 ;  of  Lloyd's  on  the  Adriatic,  119 

Stellata  town.  9 

Stertinus,  precepts  of.  261 

Sterza,  rocky  bed  of,  180 

Stoics,  temple  of  the.  479 

Strabo,  bustum  of,  311 

Streeto  of  Rome,  254 

Strozzi  of  Ferrara,  15 

family,  baronial  mansion  of,  517 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  457—459 


Subapennine  marl  at  Radiotfani,  194 

Subiaco  —  population.  485;  falls  of  the 
river— villa  of  Nero— MSS.— library- 
churches,  486;  monastery  —  cloister*— 
printing  oflBoe,  tb. 

to  Olevano,  487,  513 

to  AflBle.  514 

Subterranean  chapel  at  Qaluzzo,  169    * 

church.  l-«2 

Sulphur  lake  at  Viterbo,  197 
mines,  103 

Sumach,  cultivation  of,  129 

Sua,  temple  of  the.  174. 238.  269,  290 

Sutri  town.  204 

Sweynheim,  Conrad,  house  of.  455 

Sybils,  paintings  of  the,  122,  124, 127 

Svlla,  wars  of,  509,  516 


Table  of  bronze,  434 

Tables,  Eugubian.  at  Gubbio,  132 

Tabularium  at  Rome.  273 

Tacitus,  birth-place  of,  238 

Tadoiini.  the  Sculptor.  458 

Tagliaferro  village,  71 

Tagliocozzo,  fatal  battle  of.  535 

Tanara  palace  at  Bologna,  61 

Tapestries  of  Raphael.  398 

Tarcagnota,  tomb  of,  119 

Tariff  for  Poste  in  Papal  States,  7 

Tarlati.  the  warrior  bishop.  20<^ 

Tarpeian  Rock,  321 

Tarquinii,  site  of,  539 

Tarsia,  specimens  of,  by  Bergamo,  222 

Tartaglia  da  Lavello,  217 

Tartaro  Lagodi,  478 

Tartamchi.  frontier  of,  331 

Tasso,  quotations  from,  72, 15, 110,  130 

.  autographs  of,  424 

,  grave  of,  379 

,  oak  of,  379 

— ,  residence  of,  109 

ou  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  126 

,  retreat  of,  10 

,  prison  of,  20 

Tassoni,  quotations  from,  10,  69 
Tavemelle.  170 

Tazze  Argonautiche  at  the  Vatican.  420 
Tedesco,  sculptures  of,  65 
Terape,  vale  of,  479 
Tempesta,  works  of.  204, 449. 461 
Temples  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  269 
2;  5 

of  Anna  Perenna,  631 

of  Apollo,  633 

of  Bramante,  380 

of  Castor  and  Pollux.  275 

ofConcord,274.  281 

at  Cometo.  541 

of  Diana,  605 

of  Fortune.  509 

in  Forum  Romanum,  274 

of  Juno.  506,  616,  519 

of  Jupiter,  265, 268, 498 

atLeVene.235 

of  Mars,  237, 274 

of  Minerva,  232,  268, 275 

of  Neptune.  534 

At  Ostla,  525 

of  the  Parcee,  274 

of  Peace,  27|,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Templet  of  Rome  deeeribed,  880—892 
of  Romulus.  275 

—  of  Saturn,  268 
-'of  the  Stoics,  479 

of  the  San.  174. 238, 269,  S90 

at  Teroi.  238 

of  Tlburtine  Sibyl,  481 

of  Venus.  269, 276,  520 

—  of  Vesnasian.  274 
of  Vesta,  482 

Tenerani.  monument  by,  185 ;  style  of,  458 
Tenien,  works  of,  92,  446.  453 
Tepulan  aqueduct  at  Rome.  260 
Terence  oTthe  4th  century.  423 
Temi  —  oatbedral--«ntiquitie8,  238  ;    fklls 
described.  239;  their   height   dispoted, 
241  ;  Cascades,  ib. 
Terracottas,  Roman,  456 

statues  at  Bologna.  58 

Siena,  187 

Terradna  to  Astura,  535 

harbour,  111 

Terrlbilia,  beautiful  work  by,  67 
Testaccio.  Mount.  313 
Theatre  at  BovillaB,  502 

at  Bologna.  64 

at  Fano,  113 

at  Ferrara.  22 

,  Greek.  479,  616 

,  the  Oaszoli.  241 

at  Imola,  98 

of  Maicellus.  268.  450 

at  Montefiascone,  159 

at  Ravenna,  92 

at  Rome,  252,  292 

at  Tuaculum.  493 

at  Ostia,  526 

at  Urbitio,  139 

Theed,  sculpture  of,  458 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  238 
,  tomb  of,  75.  93 

Theologians,  conferences  of,  at  21agarolo. 
515 

Thermae  at  Volterra,  172;  Aurelise,  522 

Thorwaldsen.  Cav.,  Gallery  of,  456 

,  noble  action  of,  359 

.  studio  of,  457 

,  works  of,  90,  450 

Thrasimene  lake,  214 ;  battle  at,  215 
Thrupp,  Fred.,  style  of.  458 

Tiarini,  Christ  by,  124 

Tibaiai,  paintings  by,  118, 119 

,  Pellegrino,  pamtings  by,  27, 124 

Tiber  at  Rome,  254 

,  source  of  the,  228 

.  inundations  of  the,  270 

Til>erina  academy,  461 

Tiberius,  colossal  statue  of,  520 

Tibur  to  Gabii,  477 

Time  at  Rome,  251 

Tintoretto,  chiaroscuro  bv,  124 

,  paintings  of,  33, 61, 91, 430, 444, 446. 

449 

Tiraboschl,  14 

Titian,  letter  of,  to  Ariosto.  18 

,  pictures  by,  61.  119,  125,  147,  222. 

226,  227,  401,  403.  430. 431.438,  440. 442. 
444, 446.  451—453, 456. 461 

.  arch  of.  269,  276,  304 

.  baths  of,  308,  403 

completes  Coliseum,  294 


TivoU—inns,  479;  h&storieml  eraaats.  480; 
population.  481  ;  temples'-Mla — Ciif  ■ 
UiUe,  482 ;  villas—iroB-vorks,  483 ;  tonAs, 
484*.  heights  of,  512 

,  viUa  of  Hadrian  at.  269 

,  valley  of.  488 

to  Rimini,  477 

Todi.  154 ;  Etruscan  remains — Cathedralfli 

Tolentino,  battle  of.  103,  126 

cathedral,  events  oC  129 

,  treaty  of,  124 

Tolflt.  alum  works  of,  167 

Tolomei  College,  185 

Tomb  of  Ariosto,  19 

of  Boccaccio.  170 

of  Bibulus,  311 

of  Claudian  family.  311 

near  Chiusi,  161 

of  Dante.  88 

of  Colonna  family,  511 

,  Ekniscan,  at  Sarteano,  1^ 

of  Lucanus.  478 

ofMetella.268 

of  Nero,  247 

ofPlautus,317 

of  Scipk).  317 

oftheServUii,3l8 

of  Bishop  Tarlati,  208 

of  Theodoric,  93 

Topino  river,  234 

,  valley  of,  133 

Topography  of  Rome,  254 

Toricella,  216 

Torlonia  palace— ceilings.  453 

the  banker,  entertainments  of,  448 

Tor  Patemo,  529 

Torrinieri,  193 

T(»80  Belvedere,  410 

ToscaneUa  tomb,  542 

Toti,  Fabiano.  statues  by,  158 

Totila,  ravages  by,  270 

Tomer  of  the  Capitol,  263 

,  leaning,  at  Bologna,  62 

Trajan,  aqueduct  of,  167 

,  baths  of,  378 

,  beautiful  column  of,  269, 300 

,  Forum  of,  276 

,  inscription  of.  261 

,  triumphal  arch  of,  117 

,  works  of,  269 

,  hexagonal  basin  of,  523 

,  imperial  villa  of,  522 

Trasimeno  Lago,215 

Trastevere  district  at  Rome,  255 

Travertine,  blodu  of.  311 

Treaty  of  Cavi,  513.514 

Treves,  fountains  of,  331 

Trevi,  aqueduct  of,  259 

Trevignano,  picturesque  village  of,  521 

Tribolo.  Nioolo,  bas-relief  of.  123 

Triboniarium  City.  522 

Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Siena.  188 

Trieste.'steamers  from.  119 

Triumphal  arch  at  Fano,  111 ;  at  Aneoiui* 
117;  at  Carsoli,  155;  of  Titu8.276,  304 

column  of  Trajan,  269,  300 

Trophies  of  Marias.  325 

Tufa  in  quadrangular  masses,  508 

Tullius.  Servius,  rampart  of;  866;  aggfr 
of,  323 

,  the  prisons  of,^l  i 
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Tnmuli  at  Monterone.  168 
Tunnel  at  Rome,  322 

at  Castel  Gandolfo,  501 

Turamini.  residence  of,  191 
Turano  river,  162 
Turchina  table  land,  &39 
Turia  torrent.  517 
Turkish  pirates,  121 
Tumus  of  Aricia.  death  of,  496 
Tuscania  town,  542 
Tusd  villa.  148 
TuBculum  ruins,  492 

Ulpian  Basilica,  276 

of  Trajan,  269 

Umbria  Aiitiqua,  228 

.  School  of,  217 

University  of  Bologna,  33 

of  Camerinu,  129 

ofMacerata,  127 

museum,  34 

of  Perugia,  224 

of  Rome,  459 

of  Siena,  190 

Urban  III.,  tomb  of,  14 

VIII.,  24.  109 

—  despoils  the  Roman  monuments, 

271 

Urbania,  town  of,  139 

Urbino,  town,  5—134;  history,  135;  pa- 
lace, 136  ;  cathedral— churches,  137; 
house  of  Raphael,  138 ;  theatre,  i6. 

,  court  of,  10 

,  Princess  of,  109 

to  Fano,  133 

to  San  Giustino,  139 

Utens,  the  stream,  100 

Vacchino.  Campo,  272 

Val  di  Cliiana,  hydraulic  works  at,  162 

Valadier,  Chevalier,  designs  of,  369 

Valcimmara,  129     - 

ValeofTempe,479 

Valentin,  paintings  of,  401 

Valery,  remarks  of,  16,  21, 24,  97 

Vallati,  subjects  of,  459 

,  boar  hunts  of,  252 

Vallericcia  Crater,  505 

Valley  of  Commachio,75 

Castel  d'Asso,  202 

the  Nar,  241 

Vellinas,240 

Valmontese  town,  499,  512 

Vandervelde,  paintings  of.  92 

Vandyke,  portraits  by.  111,  147,  441,  445, 

449,  450 
Vanni,  Francesco,  paintings  by,  185,  186. 
375;  tomb  of,  186 

,  Raff.,  506 

Vanvitelli.  d«>signs  of,  121,  359 
Varano,  Duke,  tomb  of,  17 

Castle,  129 

Varignana.  works  of,  123 

Varo,  Quintilius.  villa  of,  483 

Varro,  painting  by,  100 

Vasari,  paintings  by,  32,  208.  222,  368, 450 

on  Cathedral  of  Arezzo,  208 

,  birth-place  of,  207 

Vase  of  Ophite  marble,  471 
Vases,  gallery  of,  420 


Vasi,  Itineraire  of.  298 

,  Panorama  of  Rome  by,  445 

Vassal va,  birth-place  of,  98 
Vatican,  obelisk  of  the,  326 
Vatican   Pa/ace— buildings,   386;   extent, 
387;   the  famous  staircase— the  Sistine 
chapel,  388;  the  roof- paintings  of  M. 
Angelo — the  Last  Judgment,  389;  altera- 
tions, ^0;  Paulina  chapel — ^frescoes — Du- 
cal Saloon— the  Loggie,  39 1;  Stanze  of 
Raphael,  392;  Scliool  of  Athens,  393; 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  394;  Stanza 
of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  396 ;  Hall  of 
Coustantine,  designs  of   Raphael,  397; 
Tapestries  of  Raphael— ii^uriea  at  French 
Revolution,  398 ;  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo 
—Gallery    of    Pictures.  899;    Raphael, 
400 ;    Domenichino  —  Sacchi-~Pous«in— 
Guido   Valentin  —  Caravaggio  —Titian, 
401 ;  Baroccio — Perugiuo  —  GhierciuQ  — 
Fievioli— Pinturicchio— Forli.  402:  Cri- 
velli— P.    Veronese  —  Raphael  —  Nozxe 
Aldobrandini,  403;    Museum  of    Monu- 
ments. 404  ;  of  Pius  VII.,  405 ;  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,   i07;  statue  of  Demosthenes 
— Minerva  Medica.  409  ;  Faun  of  Praxi- 
teles—Statue of  Mercury — Hemicycle  of 
the  Belvidere —Egyptian  Museum— Mu- 
seo  Pio  Clemen tino,  410 ;    Torso    Belvi- 
dere—Sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  411;  The 
Latfcoon,   412 ;    Apvllo  Belvidere^  414 ; 
Hall  of  Animals — Hall  of  Busts — Oenius 
of  the  Vatican^  415  ;  Cabinet  of  Masks- 
Hall  of  the  Muses— Circular  Hall— Sar- 
cophagus of  St.  C'oQstantia.  416  ;  Hall  of 
the  Biga,  417;    Apollo  Saur^'tonus  of 
Praxiteles  —  Gregorian    Museum,    418  ; 
Etruscan  -  remains  —  (  hamber    of    the 
Tombs,  419 ;  Gallery  of  the  vases— Tazze 
—Candelabra,  420  ;    of  Maps  — Library 
vols,  and  MSS.— Museum  of   Christian 
antiquities,  422;    MSS.  treasures,  423; 
Manufactory  of  Mosaics— Gardens  of  the 
Vatican,  424;  statues,  526 
Vecchietta,  bus  reliefs  by,  185 
Vecchio,  Palma,  paintings  by,  15 
Veil  City  —  Etruscan  remains,  513;     re- 
searches of  Gell  and  Nibby,  519 ;  temples 
—gates,  520 

Veit,  Ph.,  paintings  by,  455, 473 
Velasquez,  paintings  by,  430, 444 
Velletri,  legation  of,  507 
Vellino.  falls  of,  at  Temi.  239 
Veue,  Le  Sette,  246 
Venetian  Palace,  454 

School,  33 

Venice  to  Ravenna.  73 

Venus  and  Cupid,  temple  of,  290 

Erycina  Temple,  291—324 

and  Rome  Temple,  269—276—291 

,  temple  of,  520 

Venusti,  Marcelli,  200 
Veri,  Ugolino,  works  of,  158 
Vermicino,  fountain  aud  osteria,  489 
Vermiglioli,  Signor,  Professor,  225 
Vemet,  Horace,  paintings  of,  252 
Veronese,   Paul,  of  Ferrara,  11,  431,440. 

441,453 
Verrius  Flaccus,  calendar  of,  454 
Verzelli,  Tiburzio,  casts  by,  121 
Vespasian,  buildings  of,  209 
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VeqiMUa  (bundi  the  Cottnam,  294 
•— — ,  milettone  of,  425 

,  order  of,  131 

.  temple  of,  274—291 

VeiU,  temple  of,  292-482 
Vettarini  in  Pknal  States,  8 
Via  Appim,  2ff7 

Aurelia,  168 

CaMia,  197 

Claudia,  521, 522 

Emilia.  24 

Flaminia.  248, 258 

Labicana,  509 

Latina.  488,  ^3 

OMieMi«,524 

Sacra.  275 

Salaria,  162 

Severiuna,  529 

Triumphalis,  490 

.  Veientana,  517 

Viearello  town,  522 
Vioentini,  AJem.,  boat  of,  16 
Vicensa.  Ferratu  of.  220 
Vtcoraro,  village.  485 
Vidoni  Palace,  454,  512 
View,  splendid,  at  Ferrogia,  222 

.  finest  in  Italy.  488 

Vigarano.  9 

Vigna  del  seminario,  491 

Vignola,  masterpiece  of,  203 

.  elegant  designs  of,  248 

Vigorensa.  bishopric  of,  10 
Villa  Faroese,  grounds  of  the,  277 

of  Ckto  of  Utica,  608 

Oraxiani.241 

of  Hadrian,  269,  479 

di  Luzxaro.  columbarium  in  the,  318 

,  Marchese  de,  tomb  of,  14 

of  Pliny,  junr..  148 

Villas  near  Rome : 

AllMtni,  467 

Aldobrandini.  269,470 

Borghese,  ifr. 

Ludovisi.  472 

Lanti,  ib. 

— —  Madama,  ib, 

Mossimi,  473 

Mattel.  1*6. 

Medici,  ib, 

Negroni,  ib. 

Palatina.  ib. 

Pamflli  Doria.  319,  473 

Viminal  Hill  at  Rome,  265 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  paintings  of,  91, 379, 

444 
Vineyards  of  Tuscany,  162 
Virgil,  quotations  fh)m,  163, 228, 235. 310, 
^7, 499,  508, 516, 526 

of  the  4th  century,  423 

Visconti,  Gar<Unal,  tomb  of,  124 
Vitalina.  columbarium  of,  319 
Vitellesf^i.  Cardinal.  234 
ViteUi  Palace.  146 

Viterbo,  situation — cathedral  —  historical 
events,  198  ;  churches,  199  ;  palaces — 
fountains.  200 


Viterbo  to  Monteflaacone,  197 
Viti,  Timoteo,  painUng  by.  441 
Vitiges.  siege  of  Rome  bv,  259 
Vitnano,  convent  of,  488 
Vivariam,  remains  of  the.  297 

,  ruins  of  the.  324 

Volcanic  hiU  of  Cimino,  203 

peak  of  Gandolfo,  500 

roekofSutri.205 

Volpi,  remarks  of,  511, 528 

Volscian  city  of  Artena,  512 

Volterta.  Etruscan  remains,  171;    Roman 

antiquities.  172 ;  i^alaces,  cathedral,  173 ; 

churches,   175;   citadel,  hospitals,  176; 

manufactories,  environs.  177 
Votary  oflbrings  at  Siena,  186 
Vouet,  Simon,  works  by.  123, 125 
Vulci  city,  541 

Wales,  Princess  of,  residence  of,  241 

Wall,  great,  of  Venice.  74 

Walls  of  Rome,  257 

Walton's  polyglott.  359 

Warehouses  in  Rome.  252 

Weaving  silk  at  Faenza.  99 

Weld,  Cardinal,  church  of,  371 

Well  of  St.  Patrick  at  Orvieto,  159 

Western,  Lord,  collection  of,  407,  526 

Westphalia,  MSS.  relating  to  treaty  of.  442 

Whyte.  Mr.,  collection  of,  219 

Wicar,  painting  by,  222 

Williams.  Penry.  the  artist,  458 

Winckelmann  on  the  Apollo,  414 

on  sculpture,  325,  511 

Wines  of  Bologna,  69 

of  Albano,  504 

Wiseman,  Dr..  remarks  of,  78, 115 
Wolf,  the  Prussian  artist,  458 
,  bronse.  of  the  Capitol,  428 ;  Contro- 
versies on  its  antiquity.  429 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  residence  of.  448 
Woods,  works  of,  14 
Wyatt,  sculpture  of.  457- 

XXX  of  London  brewws,  197 

York.  Cardinal,  residence  of.  442 

.  statues  and  bas-relie&  destroyed  by. 


Zahaglia  the  engineer,  371 
Zagarolo  town,  515 
Zambecari,  painting  by,  61 
Zanelli  canal,  100 
Zanetti.  remarks  of,  10 
Zanotti.  Gampiero.  52 

,  paintings  by,  3 

Zinaghi.  designs  of,  532 

Zoocolanti  convent,  2^ 

Zolga  the  Danish  antiquary,  tomb  of.  359 

Zucca,  Jacopo  del,  works  of,  368 

Zuccari,  paintings  of^  398,  472 

.  frescoes  by,  124,  248 

,  house  of,  455 

,  Taddeo,  works  of,  159 
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